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ABELL,  A.  S.,  Baltimore  Sun,  death  of,  97 
Accidents,  56,  132,  227,  233 
“  Acme”  printing  paper,  170 
Actions  for  libel,  see  “  Legal  ” 

Adams,  G.  (Hansard's),  fatal  accident  to,  56 
Adelaide,  excess  of  work  at  the  Government  print¬ 
ing-office,  195 

Advertisements:  curiosity  of,  26;  disputed,  173; 

mural,  stamp  duty' on,  220 
Advertising  :  agent’s  claim,  173  ;  ingenious  Pari¬ 
sian,  196  ;  novel  form  of,  200 
Advice  to  young  printers,  92 
Agents  wanted,  17 
Air-brush,  the,  65 

Aird  &  Coghill  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  145 
Alamacher,  M.,  the  printer-millionaire,  181 
Alcuin’s  Bible  in  the  British  Museum,  186 
Aldenham  Institute,  winter  session,  194 
Alexandra  Palace,  harvest  festival  at,  194 
Almshouses,  Printers’:  balloon  descent  at,  174: 

service  at,  174  ;  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  210 
Alsace-Lorraine,  printers  in,  97 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Litho-Artists,  meeting 
of,  129 

America  :  clippings  from,  see  “Clippings  news¬ 
paper  statistics,  10;  printing  in  1796,  186 
“  American  Book-maker,”  the,  on  the  Copyright 
Bill,  108 

American  Clippings,  see  “  Clippings” 

American  Copyright  Bill,  83  ;  American  opinions 
on,  123;  and  Edinburgh  printers,  131,  133; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  122 ;  Col.  Routledge  on, 
108;  Sampson  Lo\v&  Co.  on,  108;  opposition 
to,  220 

American  workmen,  69 
Ampersand,  the,  32 

Andrew,  J.  E.  PI.,  &  Co.,  gas-engines  at  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  126 
Angouleme,  large  paper-mill  at,  176 
Announcements,  trade,  20,  40,  60,  80,  100,  120, 
138,  138,  178,  19S,  21S,  238 
Anti-Chinaman,  the,  116 
Antiquary,  retirement  of  Mr.  Gomme,  15 
Appeals,  charitable,  for  literary  men,  j6o 
Apprentices  :  City,  42,  220, — alteration  of  cove¬ 
nants,  220  ;  English  and  foreign,  47  ;  legality 
of  indentures,  76 ;  metropolis  over-run  with, 
90  ;  neglect  to  teach,  22,  36 ;  school  for,  at 
Leipzig,  236 

Apprentices’  Exhibition,  complaints  as  to,  67 
Arbitration,  desirability  of,  in  trade  disputes, 221 
Archaological  Review,  a  new  monthly,  58 
Argentine  Republic,  books  published  in,  118 
Argus  Printing  Co.,  Capetown,  offices  in  London, 
57 

Armada,  Spanish,  an  old  newspaper  forgery,  140 
Armilage  &  Ibbetson’s  almanacks,  46 
Arms,  printers  wearing,  183 
Art  letterpress  printing,  exhibition  of,  212 


|  Art-i.itho  Gossip,  7,  26,  46,  67,  90,  106,  129, 
148,  172,  187 

|  Artistic  Stationery  Co.,  novelties  by,  109 

Art  publishing  trade  in  Berlin,  68 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  115,  230 

Art  Union  :  of  London,  14  ;  proposed,  for  litho¬ 
graphy,  106,  129,  233 

Associated  Lithographers  of  the  United  States,  96 

Assurance,  life  :  for  literary  men,  199  ;  for  printers, 
200 

Aubert,  M.,  printer,  Versailles,  profits  shared  with 
workers,  176 

Auckland  :  boy  and  girl  labour  in  printing-offices, 
205,  227 

Australia:  imports  of  books,  & c.,  37;  school¬ 
books,  117 

Austria:  books,  &c.,  imported,  38;  paper  indus¬ 
try  in,  152 

Authors  :  dinner  to  American,  139  ;  trials  of,  172. 


BAINES,  Sir  E.,  eighty-eighth  birthday  of,  114 
Balloon,  descent  at  the  Almshouses,  174 
Balzac  :  inauguration  of  statue  to,  196  ;  numerous 
corrections  in  his  “copy,”  156 
Bank  of  France,  new  notes  by,  221 
Bankers'  Magazine,  a  new  monthly,  17 
Bank-note  paper,  manufacture  of,  55,  231 
Barcelona  Universal  Exposition,  165 
Barratt,  T.  J.  (Pears’  soap),  “  friendly  lead,”  201 
Barrel,  new  paper,  231 
Barrett,  J.  M.,  journalist,  death  of,  214 
Barristers  and  newspapers,  in  re  the  Libel  Bill, 
102 

Battles  of  German  illustrateds,  28 

Bauer,  Herr  A.,  patent  coating  for  pasteboard,  152 

BelforcTs  Magazine,  New  York,  1 17 

Belgian  Typographic  Federation,  congress  of,  196 

Bemrose  &  Sons,  Collotype  printing  by,  226 

Benevolent  Fund,  lithographers’,  46,  90,  129,  133, 

148-  153 

Benner’s  lubricating  compound,  170 
Bennett,  Rev.  A.  G.,  sermon  in  aid  of  the  Printers’ 
Almshouses,  2U  »j\.  ^  i*-i 
Berlin  :  art-publisfungStrac^jn,  i't8  book  trade, 
16;  imperial  printing-office,  fhe,  216;  new 
weekly  paper,  17;  newspapers  in,  136;  print¬ 
ing-offices  in,  236  ;  profits  on  Government  news¬ 
papers,  63 

Besanf,  Mr.,  and  publishers,  62 
Betting  and  the  race-course,  139 
Beveridge,  A.,  annual  picnic,  174 
Bible:  Alcuin’s,  in  the  British  Museum,  186;  in 
halfpenny  parts,  136 
Bibles  :  number  printed,  94;  rare,  193 
Bibliographische  Institut,  Leipzig,  17 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  156 
Binding,  new  method  of,  134 
Birmingham  Press  Club,  75 


“Birth,”  a  compositor’s  mistake,  203 
Bismarck,  Prince  :  new  paper-mill,  13  ;  objection 
to  Latin  characters,  22 
Black  border,  machine  for,  134 
Black  edges,  machine  producing  an  endless  sheet 
with,  151 

Blackwood,  J.,  publisher,  renewal  of  business  by, 
217 

Blackwood's  Magazine  on  technical  education,  47 
Blades,  East,  &  Bla  les,  prize  awarded  to,  75 
Blotting-paper  for  copying,  232 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  1,  3,  22,  43,  63,  83,  102, 
123,  140,  160,  181,  201 
Bolton  Journal,  picture  in  the,  154 
Bonnaud,  M.,  new  lithographic  or  ziricographjc 
process  by,  48 
Book,  the  most  curious,  56 

Book  trade:  state  of,  3,  22,  43,  141,  221  ;  in 
Russia,  156 

Book  Trades  Union,  Danish,  156 
Bookbinders,  London  Consolidated  Society  of,  75 
Bookbinding  :  artistic  design  in,  68 ;  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  230  ;  specimens  at 
the  Barcelona  Exposition,  167 
Book-perfecting  and  printing-machine,  6 
Book-printing,  proposed  history  of,  216 
Books  :  exports  of,  see  “  Exports  ”  ;  in  millions, 
230 

Books  for  Lithographers,  10,  34,  48,  71,  92,  ill, 
149,  1 7 1 ,  182,  206,  226 
Books,  rare  :  purchase  of,  31  ;  sale  of,  55,  Si 
Books,  Reviews  and  Notes  of  : — 
Almanacks,  15,  46,  231 
Amelia  Jones’s  Ambition,  130 
American  Plumorist  and  Story-teller,  154 
Antiquary,  the,  112,  164 
Arrowsmith,  J.  W.,  new  works  produced  by, 
93,  130 

Bookworm,  the,  130,  154,  231 
British  Printer,  the,  207 
Calendars,  by  Taylor  Bros.,  68,  141 
Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack,  231 
Cassell’s  new  Popular  Educator,  207 
“  Cheek,  and  Counter  Cheek,”  Arrowsmith’s 
Bristol  Library,  188 
City  of  London  Directory  for  1888,  73 
Colour,  an  Elementary  Manual  for  Students,  14 
Cote  d’Azur,  2 
Dead,  yet  Speaketh,  14 
Democracy,  by  J.  Platt,  129 
Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press,  73 
Directory  of  Paper-makers,  74 
Dover,  the  Taking  of,  by  H.  F.  Lester,  130 
Droit  d’ Auteur,  first  number,  57 
Engraving  on  Wood,  1 1 1 
Fifty  Years  (Life  Association  of  Scotland),  75 
Fifty-eight  short  Stories,  American,  207 
Gas,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Consumption  of,  by 
J.  Shaw,  164 
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Books,  &c.  {continued) : — 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library,  new  volume, 
iS5 

Gold  of  Fairmilee,  by  A.  Lang,  230 

Grammaire  Frangaise,  par  G.  Da  Costa,  208 

Great  Thoughts,-'! 30 

Haarlem,  not  Mentz,  14 

Hazell’s  Magazine,  14 

Heywood’s  Catalogue  of  Stationery,  68 

Hope,  a  penny  monthly,  188 

Illustrated  London  News ,  summer  No.  of,  130 

Inner  House,  the,  by  W.  Besant,  230 

L’lmmortel,  by  A.  Daudet,  82 

Klimsch  &  Co’s  transfer  papers,  46 

Leper,  the  :  a  Poem,  by  J.  Ross,  207 

Life  Lore,  154 

Lithographers’  and  Photographers’  Directory, 

73 

Mael,  Comtesse  d’Arcq,  by  “Ary  Ecilaw,”  82 

Magazine  of  Art,  the,  2,  93,  207 

Maids  of  Dulverton,  by  G.  Balguy,  231 

Manual  of  Phonography,  93 

Manual  of  the  Type-writer,  by  J.  Plarrison,  93 

Map  of  South  London,  Photo-relief,  207 

Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory,  55 

Moeurs  (Les)  et  la  Caricature  en  France,  S2 

Night  and  Day,  Dr.  Barnardo’s,  75 

Office,  the,  188 

Paris  Canard,  2 

Photo-engraving,  and  Photo-lithography  in  Line 
and  in  Half-tone,  52 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell’s  new,  207 
Practical  Treatise  on  Modern  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Letterpress,  112 
Printing,  a  Practical  Treatise  on,  112 
Publications  received,  14,  112 
Publishers’ Trade  List  Annual,  American,  117 
Racontars  illustres  d’un  vieux  Collectionneur,  2 
Railway  Novel,  Holiday  Guide,  and  Hotel 
Directory,  129 

Research,  a  threepenny  monthly,  136,  154, 
188 

Revue  Contemporaine,  resuscitation  of,  82 
Salon,  the,  anew  monthly,  154 
Shelley’s  Complete  Press  Directory,  73 
Sunny  Southsea,  231 

Turning-lathes:  a  Manual  for  Technical  Schools 
and  Apprentices,  52 
Vie  Parisienne,  la,  82 
Writer,  the,  207 

Booksellers’  Board  of  Trade,  North  Carolina,  77 
Booksellers  :  early,  173  ;  German  and  Austrian 
union  of,  196 

Booksellers’  Provident  Institution,  154 
Book-thieving  in  Paris,  52 

Bookworms:  collection  of,  1145  how  to'destroy, 
186 

Border  Sketching  Club,  the,  27 
Bourne,  A.,  specimens  of  engravings,  170 
Boy-labour  in  New  Zealand,  150,  168 
“  Boys’  Own  Magazine,”  reissue  of,  200 
“Bradshaw,”  origin  of,  160 
Brake,  cylinder,  for  printing-machines,  155 
Brass  rules,  designs  for,  170 
Brass  types  for  posters,  154,  236 
Brazil,  a  youthful  journal  in,  118 
Bremner,  A.,  chromo-lithographer,  failure  of, 
212 

Bremner,  E.  A.,  new  business  of,  141 
British  Museum  catalogue,  printing  of,  199 
Brewers’  Exhibition,  show-cards  at,  212 
Bromley  &  Harrison,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  147 

Bronchitis  of  printers,  10 

Brownlie,  W.  :  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition, 
127  j  novel  advertising  by,  200 
Bronzer  and  polisher,  Greaves’s  improved,  123 
Bronzing  machine,  88 
“  Bubbles,”  Messrs.  Pears’s  poster,  106 
Buenos  Ayres  :  printing  in,  38  ;  publications  in, 
156 

Burmah,  paper  stock  and  fibres  of,  31 
Burt,  FI.  M.,  American  journalist,  visit  to 
.  England,  62 

Business  :  and  drink,  191  ;  golden  rules  for,  151 


CALENDARS  :  card,  68,  141  ;  Day  & 

Collins’s  logotype,  182 
Calendering,  effect  of,  on  paper,  192 
Callow,  M.  J.  :  death  of,  207  ;  will  of,  233 
Cambridge  Daily,  a  new  American,  195 
Cameron,  Hugh,  honour  awarded  to,  35 
Camphor,  oil  of,  for  cleaning  rollers;  204 
Canada  :  Government  printing  bureau,  96  ;  par¬ 
cel  post  at,  56 

Canadian  Bookseller,  list  of  books  in,  175 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  printing  at,  205 
Cardboard,  working,  173 

Cards  :  by  Prang  &  Co.,  45,  224  ;  fancy,  15,  45, 
67,  109,  124 

Caricatures  :  Paris  exhibition  of,  82  ;  proposed 
collection  of,  2 

Carlaw,  D.,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  127 
Carlyle’s  works,  shilling  editions  of,  140 
Cassell  &  Co.  :  dividends,  59,  177  ;  sale  of  shares 
in,  79 

Cassell' s  Saturday  Journal,  new  volume,  195 
Catchword  catalogue,  a  German,  11S 
Catalogue  :  British  Museum,  199  ;  Export-haus 
Senefelder,  8;  of  French  literature,  216 
Catarrh  and  bronchitis  of  printers,  10 
Catholics  (Roman)  and  the  Bible,  132 
Causton,  R.  K.,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  54;  ad¬ 
dress  by  employes,  114 
Caxton  printing-press,  McCallum’s,  84 
Caxton,  reprint  ot  his  “  Bianchardyn  and  Eglan- 
tyne,”  160 

Celtic  Magazine,  end  of  the,  212 
Centre,  how  to  put  sheet  in,  192 
Chace  Bill  :  American  view  of  it,  108 ;  Mr. 
Lowell  on  the,  139 

Chaix,  M.,  Paris,  contract  accepted  by  Turkish 
Government,  215 

Chalking  :  on  grained  paper,  222  ;  on  stone,  64 
Changes  :  Press,  see  “  Press  ”  ;  trade,  57,  78,  98, 
136,  157,  196,  236 

Chaostypie,  honour  on  the  inventor  of,  38 
Chapman  &  Hall  Co.,  dividend,  59 
Chappell,  W.,  music  publisher,  will  of,  194 
Charities,  Stationers’  Company  school,  95 
Chase,  improved  printer’s,  1 1 
Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs.,  on  the  American  Copy¬ 
right  Bill,  108 

“  Cheap-book  ”  craze  in  Berlin,  97 
“Cherry  Ripe,”  the  Graphic  story  of,  180 
Chicago,  unionists  and  non-unionists  in,  37 * 

Chili,  paper-making  in,  32 

China  :  Confucius  library  destroyed  by  fire,  57  ; 
ancient  printing  in,  172  ;  newspaper  enterprise 
in,  140;  official  signatures  in,  176 
Chinese  language:  number  of  words  in,  216; 
phonetic  system  of,  132 

Chinese  newspaper  in  New  York,  155  j 

Choudens,  M.  Antoine  de,  death  of,  221 
Christian  Colportage  Association,  books  sold  by,  | 

US 

Christian  Commonwealth  on  false  statements  of  ; 
the  press,  200,  201 

Christmas  cards,  15,  45,  67,  109,  224;  “pro-  ; 

duced  in  Germany,”  67 
Christmas  numbers,  strictures  on,  3 
Cigar  labels,  47 

Cigarette  paper,  208  ;  machine  for  cutting,  57  ; 
materials  for,  1 1 3 

Circulation  of  newspapers,  false  statements  as  to, 
200 

City  and  Guilds  Institute,  annual  report,  160 
City  Press ,  a  curious  knvsuit,  121,  122 
Clarke,  J.,  publisher,  will  of,  95 
Clay  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  visit  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
to,  115 

Cleaning  up,  63 

Clement  Smith  &  Co.  :  dividend,  158  ;  new  de¬ 
partment  for  trade  orders,  1 7 1 
Clippings,  American,  16,  37,  56,  77,  96,  117,  135, 
155,  I75>  I9S.  214.  235 

Coates  Bros.  &  Co.  :  new  elastic  bedding  for 
litho-machines,  141  ;  new  samples  by,  226 ; 
specimen  book,  8 

Cochrane,  J.,  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  126 
Coffins,  paper,  13 


Coincidences,  literary,  160 

Collins,  W.,  &  Sons’  envelope  machinery  at  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  145 
Colour:  illustrations  in,  12;  theory  of,  161 
Colour-blindness,  28,  162 
Colour-hearing,  223 

Colour-photographs,  how  to  make,  147 
Colour-priming,  155  ;  technical  education  in,  163 
Colt’s  Armoury  printing-presses,  142,  182 
Companies,  New  Printing,  &c.  ■ — 

Alliance  Publishing  Co.  and  Newspaper  Fiction 
Supply  Agency,  1 19 
Anglican  Church  Magazine,  39 
Anglo-American  Priming  and  Stationery,  39 
Anglo-American  Self-opening  Square  Taper 
Bag  Machine  and  Manufacturing,  98 
Anglo-Colonial  Letter  Co.,  157 
Archaeological  Review,  59 
Art  Engraving  Co.,  19 
Artistic  Works  Association,  19 
Australian  Cable  News  Co.,  137 
Benson  &  Holme,  stationers,  &c. ,  1 19 
Bibbv  &  Baron,  paper-bag  makers,  157 
Bill-posting  and  Advertising,  59 
Birmingham  Gazette,  98 
Bogaert’s  Engraving,  58 
Bolton  and  District  Bill-posting,  &c.,  237 
Borough  of  Lewisham  Conservative  Press,  59 
Bourne  &  Co.,  printers,  &c.,  197 
Bracken,  T.  PL,  &Co.,  prper-m  ikers,  157 
British  Railway  Time  Tables,  177 
Broomfield  &  Co.,  bill-posting,  19 
Burton-on-Trent  Newspaper  Co.,  59 
Cardiff  Argus  Newspaper,  99 
Catholic  Household,  the,  38 
Chester  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver 
tising,  19 

Christian  Herald,  the,  119 
Clay  &  Sons  (Richard),  printers,  1 1 9,  137 
Clement  Smith  &  Co.,  18,  99 
Country  Brewers’  Gazette,  39 
Courier  de  l’Europe  Newspaper,  120 
Crewe  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver* 
tising,  19 

Daily  Herald  Printing  and  Publishing,  78 
Darling  &  Son,  printers,  &c.,  38 
Deakin  &  Co.,  stationers,  printers,  &c.,  197 
Derby  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  137 

Drake,  Driver,  &  Leaver,  Law  Stationers,  &c., 
217 

“  Dunciad  ”  Publishing  Co.,  238 
Eastbourne  Newspaper  and  Printing,  15S 
Ecce  Jesseth  &  Co.,  dealers  in  old  books,  177 
Eccles,  Patricroft,  and  District  Bill-posting  and 
Advertising,  99 

Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  Clergy  List,  and  Clerical 
Guide,  237 

Echoes  of  the  World  Syndicate,  119 
Economic  Stamped  Envelope,  99 
Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  119 
Evening  Post,  19 
Evesham  Paper  Mills,  237 
Exchange  Printing  and  Publishing,  157 
Express  Printing  (“  Hopcraft  &  Co.”),  196 
Farquharson,  Roberts,  &  Phillips,  stationers, 
&c.,  39 

F'arthing  Letter  Card,  196 

Fenwick  &Co.,  advertising  agents,  &c.,  158 

Financial  Courier  Syndicate,  58 

Financial  Gazette,  99 

Financial  Times,  59 

Football  News,  iS 

Friendly  Societies’  Monthly  Magazine,  217 
Glossop  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  19 

Gloucester  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver 
tising,  137 

Grays  Paper  Works,  157 
Halfpenny  Letter  Post,  58 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  Times,  237 
Hill,  Siffken,  &  Co.,  litho  and  general 
printers,  119 

Hill  (Walter)  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  printers, 
&c.,  1 19 
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Companies,  New  Printing,  &c.  (continued): — 
Horsham  Advertiser  and  Mid-Sussex  News,  18 
Hunt  &  Co.  advertising  contractors,  59 
Illustrations  (Pictorial  Review),  58 
Index  (Newspaper)  Publishing,  217 
Industrial  Review,  59 
Industries  Newspaper,  98 
International  Album  Guide,  79 
International  Envelope,  79 
John  Bull  Newspaper,  99 
Journal  (Carmarthen)  Co.,  217 
Kendal  and  County  News,  18 
Kensington  Fine  Art  Association,  58 
Lagerman  Typotheter  and  Justifier,  98 
Leather  Trades  Publishers,  58 
Leicester  Bill-posting  and  Advertising,  177 
Leipzig  Almanac  Co.,  79 
Lighthouse  Newspaper,  137 
Local  Government  Newspaper,  99 
Mclvim  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  Birmingham, 
137 

Mendelssohn,  Adolph,  fine-art  publisher,  197 
Milton  Press,  197 

Morris  (A.  W.)  &  Co.,  engravers,  &c.,  19 
Morocco  Exchange  and  Publishing,  19 
Municipal  Review  and  Local  Government 
Gazette,  137 

Murray’s  Liverpool  Railway  Guide,  18 
National  Clerks’  Journal,  39 
Nelson,  Colne,  and  District  Bill-posting  and 
Advertising,  197 

Norman,  May,  &  Co.,  photographers,  &c.,  39 
North  London  Press  Association,  19 
Northamptonshire  Printing  and  Publishing,  19 
Northern  Echo,  19 

Northern  Printing  and  Publishing,  1 77 
Office  Requisites,  99 
Oldham  Express  Bill-posting,  177 
Paper  Bottle  Co.,  217 
Peterken  (IL),  printer,  120 
Philip  &  Co.,  paper  merchants,  177 
Plumbe  &  Richardson  (Sherwood  Steam  Press), 
Mansfield,  217 

Potter  (F.  W.)  &  Co.,  stationers,  119 
Press  Alliance,  120 
Printers’  Supply  Co.,  136 
Public  Medium  Co„  197 
.  Railway  Press  Co.,  18 
Recorder  Newspaper  and  General  Printing  and 
Publishing,  79 

Richardson  &  Harrison,  printing-ink  manu¬ 
facturers,  137 

Rodgers  (W.  F. ),  stationers,  &c.,  Sheffield,  59 
Rogers  Copying  Co.,  237 
Ruddiman,  Johnson,  &  Co.,  59 
St.  Margaret’s  Technical  Press,  79 
St.  Neot’s  Paper-mill,  58 
Saltburn  and  Guisborough  Herald,  59 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington, 
19 

Saunders  &  Son  (Edward),  paper  merchants,  1 19 
Schipper  (J.  F. )  &  Co.,  photographic  publishers, 
&c.,  136 

Services’  Printing  and  Publishing  Corporation, 

39 

Shoe  and  Leather  Record,  18 
Slater  (Henry  and  Leigh),  paper  merchants,  237 
Smith  (Clement)  &  Co.,  printers,  18,  99 
Society  Newspaper,  59 
Society  Times  Newspaper,  79 
South  American  Journal,  38 
South  Birmingham  News  and  Printing  Com- 
.  pany,  59 

South  Dorset  Printing  and  Publishing,  59 
Southern  Publishing  Co.,  119 
Southport  Corporation  Bill-posting,  197 
Spicer  (H.)  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  136 
Statham  Syndicate,  59 

Stewart  (W. )  &  Co.,  printers,  publishers,  &c., 
197 

Stockport  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver- 
rising,  237 

Swain  &  Co.,  newspaper  proprietors,  Stock - 
port,  137 

Teignmouth  Printing  and  Publishing,  137 


Companies,  New  Printing,  &c.  (continued)-. — 
Temperance  Refreshment  House  Newspaper 
Publishing,  79 

“  Texas  Siftings  ”  Publishing  Co.,  217 
Trade  Press,  99 
Type-writing  Bureau,  197 
Type-setting  Syndicate,  18 
Udgorn  Rhyddid  Newspaper,  19 
Yeale,  Chifferiel,  &  Co.,  stationers,  &c. ,  79 
Viaduct  Publishing,  58 
Victory  Web-printing  Machine,  237 
Wallasey  and  Wirrall  Newspaper,  217 
Wandsworth  and  Putney  Newspaper,  177 
Warrington  and  District  Bill-posting  and 
Advertising,  217 

West  Middlesex  Printing  anc)  Publishing,  217 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper-makers’  Co., 
.  39 

York  News  Printing  and  Publishing,  18 
|  Competition:  mad,  in  New  South  Wales,  130; 
too  much,  1 14 

Composing-machines  at  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons’, 

Ir5 

Compositors:  age  limited  for  public  service,  21; 

competitive  examination  for  Government,  21 
Compositors’  library,  Paris,  municipal  grant 
to,  38 

Compositors,  London  Society  of,  22.  84,  140, 
201,  213,  233 

Concerts,  lithographers’  trade,  27,  90 
Conference,  printers’,  in  New  Zealand,  227 
Congress:  a  bibliographical,  57;  international 
trade  unions,  180;  Trades  Union,  159 
Convention  of  the  united  typothetos  of  America, 
179 

Convicts  taught  printing,  a  protest,  116 
Cook,  A.  G. ,  compositors’  librarian,  on  the 
School  Board,  234 

Copper,  coating  wooden  type  with,  43 
Copper-plate  printing,  193 
Copying  preparation,  Rogers’s,  1 7 1 
Copyright  :  American,  61,  83,  93,  108,  122,  131, 
133,  200,  220;  American  and  English,  41,  77  ; 
and  American  ‘‘honour,”  200;  meeting  of 
printing  and  allied  trades,  93  ;  newspaper,  76; 
Trades  Union  Congress  and,  159 
Copyright  Bill,  international,  61  ;  Edinburgh 
printers  on,  131,  133  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  122  ; 
opposition  to,  220 

Cornell  University,  classes  for  journalism,  135 
Correspondence :— 

Brazing  and  welding,  new  departure  in,  34 
Half-tints,  direct  transferring  of  photograph}' 
jn,  73,  89 

Lithographic  and  Engraving  Benevolent  Fund, 
153 

Lithographic  process,  new,  34 
Nitric  acid  on  copper,  action  of,  130 
j  Printing  inventions  before  the  Comptroller,  153 
Rapid-drying  litho-ink,  20 
Correspondents/  answers  to,  100,  138,  218, 
238 ;  foreign,  salaries  paid  by  the  Times , 
174;  war,  memorial  to,  95 
Cotton-plant  stalks,  paper  from,  193 
Covers  of  books,  57,  170 
f  Crescens,  Robinson,  &  Co.,  dividend  of,  79 
Crossley  Bros,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  126 
Customs,  French,  and  printed  papers,  97 

r)AILY  IPSWICH  JOURNAL ,  suspension 
!  of  the,  155 

Dana,  C.  A.,  on  the  newspa-per,  191 
Damping  lithographic  surfaces,  229 
Darmesteter,  A.,  Paris,  death  of,  220 
Day  &  Collins,  logotype  calendars  by,  182 
Dawes,  H.,  photo-etching,  &c.,  by,  109 
Dellagana  &  Co.,  197 
Depuis,  M.,  artist,  fatal  duel,  82 
Design  for  a  cover,  prizes  for,  57 
Designs  :  book  of  ornamental  and  trade,  123  ; 

original  printing,  112  ;  trade  emblem,  15 
Deutsche  Illustrirte  Zeilung,  and  other  illustrated 
papers,  28 

“  Divina  Commedia,”  unpublished  commentary 
on,  176 


'■  Dog,  a  newsboy’s  assistant,  235 
Dolet,  Etienne,  proposed  statue  to,  97 
Doors,  paper,  13 

Doudney,  Rev.  D.  A.,  service  at  the  Printers’ 
Almshouses,  174 

Drapers'  Record ,  special  numbers,  75,  194 
Drink  :  the  national  bill,  76  ;  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietor  on,  135 

Droit  d’ Auteur,  Berne,  new  publication,  57 
Drummond,  C.  J.,  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 

159  o 

Duelling  in  Prance,  82 
Dunedin  Herald ,  dispute  at  office  of,  188 
Dutch  hand-made  paper,  1 86 
Dural,  M.,  invention  for  coating  wooden  blocks 
with  copper,  43 
Dynamograph,  the,  9 

EARLE,  J.,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wel¬ 
lington,  presentation  to,  205 
Ecole  du  Livre,  Paris,  38 

Edinburgh  :  printers  and  American  Copyright 
Bill,  1 3 1,  133;  printers  and  bookbinders  in, 
133  1  printing,  204 
Edison’s  latest  wonder,  33 

Editor  :  attacked  by  ruffians,  97  ;  the  dying,  12  ; 

payment  by  oysters,  42  ;  shooting  an,  37 
Egypt,  printing  originated  in,  112 
Eight-hour  movement,  compositors’  votes,  76 
Electric  light  :  in  a  newspaper  office,  156;  for  the 
Paris  National  Library,  176 
Elliot,  A.  &  W.,  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  147 
Elliot,  W.  S.,  Christmas  cards  by,  15 
Emblem,  trade,  competition  design  for,  15 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  75,  132,  195 
Emperor  of  China,  how  he  signs  official  docu¬ 
ments,  176 

Emperor  Frederick,  the  late,  false  telegrams  as  to 
death  of,  41  ;  a  printer,  118 
Empire,  a  new  daily  at  Toronto,  56 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  dinner,  232 
England,  printing  in,  49,  69 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  enlargement  of,  174 
Engravers,  Society  of  French,  196 
Engraving:  on  copper  and  steel,  143;  helioline, 
202;  with  mercury,  51  ;  mezzotinto,  124;  on 
wood,  23 

Engraving-machine,  34 

Engravings  :  imitation  wood,  &c.,  1 93  >  “  prov¬ 
ing,”  109 

Envelopes,  carton,  231 
Epinal  pictures,  M.  Pellerin’s,  22 
Era,  the,  alleged  contempt  of  -court,  62 
Etching  :  upon  copper-plate,  85  ;  metal  sur¬ 
faces,  173  ;  Ullmann’s  process,  6 
Evening  Post,  17,  212  ;  and  the  Morning  Post,  21 
Examination,  competitive  craze,  21 
Exclamation  and  interrogation  points,  33 
Export-haus  Senefelder  catalogue,  8 
Exports  of  books,  & c.,  3,  23,  37,  43,  63,  83,  102, 
123,  141,  160,  181,  201,  221 
Exposition,  universal,  at  Barcelona,  165 
“Express”  platen-machine,  Furnival’s,  170 
Extortion  of  money,  attempted,  102,  1 1 6 

FAILURES,  commercial,  15,  95,  1 15,  174, 
194,  212,  234 

J  Fair  and  unfair  houses  :  newspapers  printed  by, 
194  ;  School  Board  printing  at,  194 
Fall  of  a  printing-office,  75 
Federation  of  offices  in  New  Zealand,  188 
Feeding  apparatus,  133 
Fete,  printers’,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  132 
Fellowcraft  Club,  U.S.A.,  135 
Fife,  L.  A.,  “Ready  Reference  Colour  Diagram” 
by,  182 

!  Files,  newspaper,  56 
Filigraming-machine,  web,  1 5 1 
Financial  Neivs  Co.,  dividends,  120,238  • 

Finland,  paper-manufacture  in,  72 
Fires,  35,  57,  233,  235 
First  things,  some,  32 

Fleet-street,  nuisance  by  sporting  mobs,  42,  75 
Forbes,  D.  &  J.,  Leigh  Chronicle,  present: tion  to, 
x55 
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Foreman,  notice  to  a,  175 

France  :  new  bank-notes,  221  ;  officers  of  public 
instruction,  38;  women  compositors  in,  136 
Franklin  Machine  Works,  Philadelphia,  a  tag¬ 
making  machine  at,  77 

Fraud  on  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  213 
Freeman's  Journal,  the,  39,  75 
French  language  v.  Volapiik,  42 
French  literature,  general  catalogue  of,  216, 

Froth  on  paper-machine,  prevention  of,  231 
Funcke  &  Naeter,  Berlin,  jubilee  of,  1 18 
Furnival  &  Co.  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  146 

GALIGNANI  BROS.,  inauguration  of  a 
monument  to,  196 

Galley  :  Lloyd’s  patent  self-quoining,  8  ;  a  new 
patent,  214 

Galpin,  T.  D.,  retirement  from  Cassell  &  Co.’s, 

54 

Gammon,  F.  T.  (Partridge  &  Co.),  publisher, 
will  of,  233 

Gardiner,  H.  T.,  chairman  Goole  Local  Board, 

114 

Gas-engine,  a  new,  54 
Gas-engines  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  126 
Geard,  C.,  process  for  superseding  wood,  204 
Gelatine  dry  plates,  202 

Germany :  false  telegram  as  to  death  of  Emperor, 
41  ;  lithography  produced  in,  67  ;  provision  for 
old  age,  140  ;  publications  issued  in,  57 
Gibbs,  R.,  printer,  St.  Albans,  mayor,  234 
Gil  Bias  newspaper,  prosecution  of,  220 
Gillies,  Councillor,  on  Edinburgh  printing,  204 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  American  Copyright  Bill, 
122 

Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  107,  126,  145 
Glass,  how  to  transfer  prints  to,  174 
Glass  plates  in  photography,  104 
Globe  Printing  House,  Philadelphia,  214 
Godwin,  G.:  death  of,  39  ;  legacy  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Press  Fund,  54 
“  Going  to  Press,”  225 

Gomme,  Mr.  :  new  volume  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  library,  185 ;  retirement  from  the 
Antiquary,  15  — 

Goodman,  J.  E.,  presentation  by  the  Savage  Club 
to,  132 

Gothic  type  v.  Latin,  German  use  of,  22 
Government  and  the  New  Zealand  Typographical 
Association,  150,  169 
Graining,  method  of,  222 

Grant  Envelope  Machine  Co.,  general  meeting, 
137 

Graphic,  foundation  of  the,  180 
Gray,  D.,  M.P.,  will  of,  154 
Greece,  national  library  for,  176 
Greig  &  Sons’  cutting  machinery  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  145 

Grew,  F.,  copyright  stationery  by,  226 

Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.,  artistic  books  by,  95,  224 

Grover,  A.  G.,  presentation  to,  35 

Gum,  substitute  for,  36 

Gum  arabic,  how  to  prepare,  173 

Gunter,  Mr.,  on  publishers’  readers,  101 

HALF-HOLI  DAY,  the  Saturday,  granted  in 
Philadelphia,  117 

Half-tints,  photographic,  direct  transferring,  30 
Hall,  S.  C.,  eighty-eighth  birthday  of,  114 
Hamburg,  British  products  at,  94 
Hands,  keeping  soft,  173 
“Hansard,”  new  contract,  200 
“  Harkee,  merchant  man,”  114 
Harrison,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  entertainment  to  women 
binders,  15 

Hartington,  Lord,  on  technical  education,  133 
Hawaiian  language,  dictionary  of,  1 1 7 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Yiney,  booklets  printed  by,  225 
Hazell,  W.,  on  technical  education,  208 
Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  115 
Heine,  H.,  proposed  monument  to,  62 
Helioline  engraving,  202 

Hey  wood,  Alderman,  on  the  newspaper  stamp 
laws,  180 

Hey  wood,  J.,  Manchester,  will  of,  154 


Hildesheimer  &  Co.  :  Christmas  cards,  &c.,  by, 
224;  general  meeting,  53 
Hitchin  Colporteur  Mission,  94 
Hockings,  T.  A.,  Auckland,  death  of,  no 
Hoe  &  Co,  Messrs.,  new  premises  for,  15 
Plogg,  j.,  journalist,  biographical  notice  of,  72 
Holland,  printers’  wages  in,  118 
Hollingworth,  J.,  paper-manufacturer,  personal 
estate  of,  114 

Home  Notes,  15,  35,  54,  74,  94.  ”4.  132,  *54. 

174,  194,  212,  233 
Honour,  how  to  spell,  200 

Horne  &  Connell,  Messrs.,  at  Glasgow  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  145 

Horne,  W.  C.,  machines  at  Glasgow  Exhibition, 
126 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  the  Lancet  on  the,  114 
Plot-pressing  printed  work,  184 
Howells,  W.  D.,  novelist,  as  a  boy-printer,  195 
Hugo,  Victor:  exhibition  of  works  of,  82  ;  poems 
by,  102 

Hunt,  J.,  wholesale  stationer,  will  of,  194 
Pluskin,  Professor,  Leimtypie  by,  49 

ICELAND,  early  printing  in,  118;  the 
Icelandic  Bible,  118 
Illustrations : — 

Armoury  printing-press,  Colt’s  new  142 
Leimtypie,  specimen  of  process,  49 
Logotype  calendar,  by  Day  &  Collins,  182 
Mosaic  type,  specimens  of,  142 
Phototype  process,  specimen  by  the  ' Automatic 
Engraving  Co.,  26 

Supplement,  our  illustrated  :  Monsal  Dale, 
Derbyshire  (photo-tint),  6 ;  specimen  of 
methods,  26 

Imports,  see  “Exports” 

Imprimerie  Nationale,  visit  of  President  and 
Madame  Carnot,  136 

Imprint,  a  printer  fined  for  omission  of,  233 
India,  the  native  press  of,  181 
Ink  :  faded,  how  to  restore,  18  ;  glazed  printing, 
232 ;  rapid  drying  litho,  20  ;  for  rubber  stamps, 
232;  testing  of,  176 
Ink-mill,  patent,  132 
Inks,  management  of,  36;  printing,  1 7 1 
Insurance  league  of  masters  and  men,  199 
Insurance  of  MSS.,  135 
Invention,  Christmas  number  of,  13 
Invention,  a  printing,  before  the  Comptroller,  153 
Irish  Exhibition,  lithographic  machines  at,  132 
Iritis,  causes  and  cure  of,  162 
Iron  developer,  in  photography,  87 
Italy,  paper  industries  of,  72 
Ives,  F.  E.,  on  photographing  in  colours,  147 
Ivess,  J.,  New  Zealand,  “  rags  ”  of,  206 

JAPAN  :  newspapers  and  reviews  in,  10;  paper 
trade  of,  72 

Japanese  :  competitionwith  printers,  176  ;  wall¬ 
paper,  136 

Java,  Dutch  paper  factory  in,  72 
Jeserich,  Herr  Dr. , ’photographic  detection  of  false 
entries,  118 

Job  composing-room,  the,  51 
Johnson,  Sir  W.,  personalty  of,  114 
Jottings,  Colonial,  16,  37,  56,  96,  116,  134, 
175,  195,  215,  235 

Jottings,  Continental  and  Foreign,  16,  37, 
57.  77,  97,  117,  135,  156,  176,  195.  215,  235 
Journalism  :  classes  for,  in  the  Cornell  University, 
135  ;  perils  of,  I,  78  ;  practical,  212 
Journalist,  accident  to  a,  56 

Journalists  :  dangers  of,  1  ;  and  the  Law  of  Libel 
Amendment  Bill,  133  ;  French,  expulsion  from 
Berlin,  122;  special  train  for,  35;  women,  117 
Journalists,  Irish  Association  of,  74 
Journalists,  National  Association  of,  15,  53,  114, 
174,  193,  233 

Journals,  new,  17,  38,  57,  78,  98,  1 18,  136,  156, 

1 77,  196,  216,  236 

Jowett,  II.:  banquet  programme  by,  115;  lec¬ 
tures  on  typography  by,  208,  233 
Jubilee,  a  printer’s,  194 
Justice,  courts  of,  and  evils  of,  122 


T^ALIDO  mosaic  types,  agent  for,  142; 
PN.  specimens  of,  142 

Kenealy,  M.,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Kenealy,  16 
Kidd,  J.,  ink-manufacturer,  legacy  to  the  Printers’ 
Pension,  114;  will  of,  132 
King,  Sell,  &  Railton,  annual  dinner,  175 
Klinkhardt,  J.,  specimen  book,  8 
Kongo-red,  experiments  on,  113 
Kottabos,  revival  of  the,  75 

LABEL-MAKING,  eyeleting,  &c.,  machine  at 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  127 
Lachendorf  paper-factory,  350th  anniversary  of,  1 92 
Lady  shorthand  writers,  174 
Lagerman  typotheter  and  justifier,  164 
Lahure,  M.  C.  A.,  Paris,  death  of,  17 
Lambert,  E.  J.,  improved  printing-machine  by,  52 
Land  and  Property  Record,  Melbourne,  prosperity 
of,  195 

Laughs,  printers’,  35,  232 

Law  :  and  justice,  221  ;  uncertainties  of  the,  121 
Layton,  C.,  will  of,  1 54 
Legal  Cases,  &c.:  — 

Abercromby  v.  London  Literary  Society,  —re¬ 
turn  of  MS.,  96 

Blackie  v.  Jack, — piracy  of  a  book,  76 
Bradlaugh  v.  St.  Stephen's  Review,  62 
Brown,  E.  W.  A.,  in  re  Owl, — libel,  234 
Browne  v.  M‘FarIane  (Scottish  Leader), — libel, 
213 

Barbage  v.  Emmanuel, — threatening  to  publish, 
102,  1 16 

Butcher  v.  Nation, — libel  (New  Zealand  papers), 
188 

Compositors’  Society  v.  Owen, — fraud,  213 
Cuff  v.  Goodall, — notice  to  foreman,  175 
Direct  Photo-engraving  Co.  v.  Hentschell, — 
infringement  of  agreement,  76 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  v.  Graphic, — noise  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  16 

Gowland,  T.,  in  re  Printers’  Pension  Corp  na¬ 
tion,  15 

Gray  v.  Press  Association, — contract,  15 
James  v.  Stevens, — breach  of  contract,  116 
Jenner,  Knewstub,  &  Co.  v.  St.  Stephen's  Re¬ 
view, — libel,  134 

Judd  &  Co., — in  re  apprentice  indentures,  76 
Ledger,  in  re  Era, — contempt  of  court,  62 
Lee  v.  Broughton, — master  and  apprentice,  22, 
36 

Libel,  actions  for,  55,  1 16,  134,  188.  189,  194, 
213,  220 

Licensed  Victuallers’ Newspaper  Co.  v.  Bing, — 
copyright,  76 

Longman  v.  Nugent, — advertising  agent,  175 
Low  (Sampson),  Marston,  &  Co., — in  re  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Act,  55,  96 
Morning  Post  v.  Evening  Post, — title,  21, 

36 

Newsum  Rusby, — printing  patents,  116,  153 

O’Donnell  v.  Times, — libel,  134 
Palmer  v.  Fraser, — libel  (New  Zealand),  189 
Portal  v.  Hine, — bank-note  paper,  55 
Roberts  v.  Owen, — libel,  213 
Sims--&.  Ingram, — copyright,  116  * 

Smith  v.  Baily, — libel,  134 
Society  Herald  v.  British  Fish  Culture  Society, 
— advertisement,  175 

Sportsman  v.  Sporting  Times, — libel,  116  t 
Tillcock  v.  Mathews, — ^partnership,  212 
Venables  v.  Fitt,  privileged  reports,  234 
Vizetelly, — in  re  Zola’s  books,  213 
Watt  v.  Cameron, — libel,  134 
Warne  v.  Seebohm, — in  re  “  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  ”  copyright,  83 
Weekley  v.  Henderson, — libel,  55 
Wetherfield  v.  Collingridge, — the  Lord  Mayor’s 
court,  12 1 

Wood  v.  Cox,— libel,  1 1 6 
Leather  envelopes,  43 
Legatee,  a  lucky  compositor,  1S1 
Leigh  Chronicle,  presentation  to  the  proprietors, 
155 

Leimtypie,  Professor  Husnik  s  new  process,  49 
Leipzig,  exhibition  of  books,  & c.,  176,  236 
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Lemonnier,  M.,  prosecution  of,  220 

Leno,  J.  B.,  on  English  and  American  printing, 

'  86 

Lesseps,  M.,  the  French  press  subsidised  by,  176 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  34,  73,  89,  112,  130,  153 
Levy,  J.  M.,  will  of,  234 

Libel  :  actions  for,  see  “Legal  ”  ;  the  Solicitor- 
General  on  the  law  of,  113 
Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  41,  102,  121,200; 

and  journalists,  133 
Libraries  in  churches,  186 
Libraries  in  foreign  countries,  156 
Life  Association  of  Scotland,  a  pamphlet  on,  75 
Life  assurance  :  benefits  of,  199,  200  ;  pamphlets 
on,  75,  1 15 

“  Life  cl  Christ,”  Pere  Didon’.s,  176 
Light  and  shade,  4 
Lioness  in  the  machine-room,  17 
Literature  :  corrupt,  spread  of,  84  ;  persons 
living  on,  114;  pure,  Religious  Tract  Society’s, 
.95 

I.itho-artist  and  his  employers,  7 
Litho-artists,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  129 
Litho-artists,  National  Society  of,  7,  27,  68 ; 

peculiarity  in  list  of  names,  91 
Litho-draughtsman,  artistic  and  remunerative,  26 
Litho-machine  elastic  bedding,  new,  141 
Litho-materials,  supply  of,  by  masters,  14S 
Lithographers,  books  for,  10,  34,  48,  71,  92,  hi, 
149,  1 7 1 ,  182,  206 

Lithographers  :  illiterate,  187  ;  prospects  of,  7  ; 

provincial  apprentices  coming  to  London,  90 
Lithographic  Art-union,  proposed,  106,  129,  233 
Lithographic  Artists,  &c.,  Benevolent  Fund,  46, 
153;  concerts,  27,  90;  garden  party  for,  129, 
133,  148,  153;  proposed  art-union,  106,  129, 
233 

Lithographic  Pension  Society,  115 
Lithography:  and  the  Merchandise  MarksBill,67; 
literature  of,  187  ;  new  process,  8  ;  progress 
of,  106  ;  Senefelder’s  invention  disputed,  196 
Lithography,  Printing,  &c.,  papers  on,  4,  23,  44, 
64,  85,  124,  143,  1 6 1 ,  183,  222 
Litholine,  Hayward’s,  141 

“  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  ”  legal  decision  as  to 
copyright,  83 

Littlebury  &  Co.,  Worcester,  artistic  circular  by, 
1 5 

Littleton,  II.  (Novello  &  Co.),  will  of,  194 
London  Gazette  :  contract  renewed  to  Messrs. 

Harrison,  114;  profits  of,  63 
Lord  Mayor  :  at  the  Printers’  Almshouses,  210; 
testimonial  to,  220 

Lord  Mayor’s  Court — validity  of  the  Assistant 
Judge,  122 

Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  new  series  of 
books  by,  77 

Low,  S.,  editor  of  the  St.  James's ,  194 
Lowell,  Mr.,  on  international  copyright,  139 

MCCARTHY,  Mr.  Justin,  M.P.,  and  the 
Daily  News,  1 1 4 

Machinery:  noise  of,  16;  printing,  at  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Exhibition,  107  ;  treatment  of,  149 
Machines,  litho,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  126, 
127 

Machines,  newspaper,  and  late  news,  132 
Mackay,  Dr.  C.,  appeal  on  behalf  of,  160,  199 
Maclure,  Macdonald,  &  Co.,  at  the  Glasgow  Ex¬ 
hibition,  147 
McNeill,  A.,  death  of,  1 
McRae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  dividend,  137 
Magnet,  the,  in  paper-manufacture,  13 
Mail  and  Express,  New  York,  Scriptural  texts 
in,  1 1 7 

Mailer,  an  automatic,  134 
“  Making  ready  ”  for  machine  printing,  4 
Manchester,  address  to  Alderman  Ileywood,  180 
Manchester  Press  Club,  75 
Manchester  Technical  School,  94,  174 
Manuscript,  ancient  vellum,  43  ;  interesting,  in 
Treves  library,  58 

Manuscripts,  stolen,  exhibition  of  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  136 
Marcelin,  M.,  career  of,  3 


Marinoni,  Id.,  establishment  of,  206 
Marinoni  &  Co.,  new  rotary  machine  by,  187 
Marler,  E.  T.,  an  “assistant”  in  working  inks 
and  rollers,  226 

Marlitt,  E.,  illustrated  editions  of  novels  by,  78 
Marr,  W.  B. ,  presentation  to,  213 
Marriage,  is  it  a  failure  ?  181 
Masland,  W.,  specimens  by,  141 
Masters,  Mr.,  printer,  fall  of  house,  75 
Melbourne,  Bishop  of,  on  the  press  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  121 

Melbourne  Exhibition,  special  newspaper  editions, 
!95 

Melbourne  :  printers  and  the  trade  union,  169  ; 

value  of  land  in,  235 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  the,  54 
Mercury  and  its  salts,  engraving  with,  51 
Metal,  a  new  type,  31 
Metals,  paper  for  wrapping,  152 
Mexico:  daily  journalism  in,  216;  paper  in,  151 
Mezzotinto  engraving,  124 
Middle-men,  charges  of,  172 
Milwaukee  lithographers,  37 
Minter,  R.  W.  (Field),  presentation  to,  115 
Misch  &  Stock,  Christmas  cards  by,  224 
Modena  &  Co.,  Christmas  cards  by,  68 
Mollison,  W.  M.,  &  Co.’s  litho-machine  at  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  126 
Money,  bad,  in  Spain,  167 

Mongolfier  &  Co.,  new  sulphate  stuff,  paper 
factory  of,  231 

Montpellier,  university  of,  176 
Montrose  Standard,  purchase  of,  95 
Moreau  le  Jeune,  collection  of  works  by,  176 
Morgan,  W.  J.,  Carmarthen,  fatal  accident  to, 
233 

Mormons,  “Joe  Smith’s”  press,  176 
Morocco,  paper  in,  151 

Morton,  A.  C.:  book  of  designs  by,  123  ;  calen¬ 
dar  blocks  by,  1S2  ;  “Monthly  Novelties,” 
141 

Moulds  and  matrices  for  stereo-plates,  175 
Mourning  paper,  machine  for,  134 
Munich  Art  Exhibition,  118 
Museum,  China,  destruction  of,  57 
Music-printing:  machine  for,  180;  plates  for,  13S 


‘‘  TV  T  AME  and  address,”  false  hopes  for  the  un- 
IN  employed,  129 

Nankivell,  E.  J.,  on  shorthand  “  copy  ”  for  com¬ 
positors,  21 1 

Napier  News,  litigation  troubles,  56 
Naples,  discovery  of  “Memoirs  of  Maria  Caro¬ 
lina,”  75  . 

National  Printing-office,  Paris,  206 

National  Society  of  Lithographers,  7,  27,  68,  91 

Negative,  the  photographic,  88 

New  South  Wales  Master  Printers’  Association, 

130 

New  South  Wales  Typographical  Association,  37, 
1 10 

New  Testament;,  new  French  translation  of  the,  176 
New  York  :  Press ,  a  new  daily,  16  ;  Times,  new 
building  for,  155;  World,  staff  of,  37,— visit  to 
the  office  of,  228 

New  Zealand  :  alleged  libel  by  the  Wellington 
Post,  96  ;  Government  printing-office,  1 1 6  ;  the 
Typo  journal,  96 

New  Zealand  Notes,  91,  no,  128,  150,  168, 
188,  205,  227 

New  Zealand  Typographical  Association,  150, 
169,  205 

Newcastle  Chronicle,  progress  of,  54 
Newnes,  G.,  M.P.,  new  house  for,  114 
News  packets  by  railway,  63 
Newspaper  :  the  first  daily,  94  ;  management,  cost 
of,  154;  museum,  Aix-la-Chapelle.  118 
Newspaper  Libel  Act,  1881,  220 
Newspaper  Press  Directory,  Mitchell’s,  55 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  the,  54,  74,  113  ;  legacy 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  54 
Newspaper-trade  in  Paris,  199 
Newspapers  :  in  Berlin,  136  ;  profits  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  63 


Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institu¬ 
tion,  125 

Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhi¬ 
bition,  126 

Nicholl,  A.,  use  of  drawings  of,  2 

Nine-hour  day  in  Canada,  16 

Nitrate  of  silver  bath,  the,  87 

“  Nobbling  the  press,”  2C0 

Noise  of  machinery,  16 

Norrie,  W.,  on  practical  journalism,  212 

Notes  and  Queries,  an  American,  117 

Notice,  for  a  foreman,  175 

Notices,  trade,  8,  23,  46,  68,  84,  109,  123,  141, 
170,  182,  204,  226 
Notions,  134,  154 

Notting,  W. ,  gift  to  the  Printers’  Pension,  174 
Novelettes,  New  York  Newspaper,  56 
Novels,  the  most  popular,  230 
Numbering-machine,  new,  16 

OBITUARY  :—  Alauzet,  L.,  Paris,  120  : 
Anderson,  H.,  journalist,  Wellington,  177; 
Beetham,  W.,  artist,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  189 
Bourson,  P„  journalist,  Brussels,  79,  99  ; 
Bright,  H.  (Melbourne  Argus),  39;  Brooks, 
R.  S.,  journalist,  99  ;  Browne,  J.  F.  N.  (Argus), 
Melbourne,  137  ;  Buck,  C.  B.  (Hansard’s  De¬ 
bates'),  217  ;  Byrne,  J.,  Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
20  ;  Callow,  M.  J.  (Goodall  &  Son),  197,  207  ; 
Chambers,  R.  (W.  &  R.  Chambers),  Edinburgh, 
79;  Chappell,  Mr.,  music  publisher,  177; 
Chesson,  Air.,  secretary,  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  99  ;  Clarke,  J.  (Christian  World),  60  ;. 
Clephan,  J.  (Gateshead  Observer),  60;  Cooke, 
A.  R.  (Guardian),  197  ;  Cooke,  F.  W.,  Auck¬ 
land,  178  ;  Cooke,  R.  (Hull  Critic),  20; 
Cotta,  Freiherr  C.,  publisher,  197;  Culling- 
worth,  J.,  Natal,  60;  Dale,  W.  j.  (Parsons, 
Fletcher,  &  Co.),  120;  Dawson,  J.  (West 
Yorkshire  Pioneer),  too,  120 ;  Dawson,  T. 
(Turf),  New  York,  217;  Duffy,  T.  P.  (Illus¬ 
trated  London  Arews),  100  ;  Duncan,  D.  (South- 
Wales  Daily  News),  39  ;  Escheich,  Dr.  F., 
Wurzburg,  100;  Evans,  B.  M.,  Philadelphia, 
39;  Forman,  T.  (Nottingham  Guardian),  158;. 
Gammon,  F.  T.  (Messrs.  Partridge’s),  198  ; 
Godwin,  G.  (Builder),  39  ;  Gray,  E.  D.  (Free¬ 
man's  Journal),  79  ;  Greene,  J.  B.  (Morning 
Post),  137;  Ilartel,  R.,  Leipzig,  238;  Har¬ 
wood,  P.  (Saturday  Review),  20;  Hay,  W., 
compositor  (Lyttelton  Times),  189  ;  Ileywood, 
J.,  bookseller,  Manchester,  100;  Hogg,  J. 
journalist,  Edinburgh,  72  ;  Huge!,  E.  M. 
(Vorstadt  Zeitung),  20,  60;  Hunt,  ).  (Hunt  & 
Sons),  paper  manufacturer,  138 ;  Huszar,  F.' 
Vienna,  100  ;  Inglis,  R.  (Gall  &  Inglis),  Edin¬ 
burgh,  20;  Ingram,  H.,  M.P.,  79;  Johnson, 
R.,  Southport,  60;  Johnston,  Sir  W. ,  39; 
Johnston,  W.  C.  (Dublin  Daily  Express),  217  ; 
Jones,  J.  (S.  Jones  &  Co.),  hot-presser,  158; 
Klasing,  O.,  publisher,  Leipzig,  138  ;  Ivlee- 
bauer,  Herr  Karl,  Essen,  198  ;  Lahure,  C.  A., 
Paris,  17,  20;  Layton,  C.,  Farringdon-street, 
79  ;  Lefranc,  L.,  ink  manufacturer,  198  ;  Le 
Roux,  X.  IT.,  Strasbourg,  100;  Levy,  J.  M. 
(Daily  Telegraph),  217;  Littleton,  II.  (Novello 
&  Co.),  100;  Lewanda,  L. ,  novelist,  100; 
McDermott,  J.,  Pennsylvania,  39;  McDowall, 
Mr.  (Dumfries  Standard),  217  ;  Mackinnon, 
L.  (Melbourne  Argus),  80;  Macliver,  D., 
Bristol,  39  ;  Mair,  R.  H.  (“  Debrett’s  Peer¬ 
age”),  198  ;  Martin,  A.,  artist,  Auckland,  189; 
Masquin,  M.,  Paris,  138;  Masson,  G.,  librarian, 
Harrow  School,  178;  Mongredien,  A.,  free- 
trade  writer,  80  ;  Morgan,  E.,  Abergavenny, 
80;  Morton,  J.  C.  (Agricultural  Gazette),  100; 
Mudie,  R.  H.  (Mudie’s  Library),  20 ; 
O’Halloran,  G.  B.,  journalist,  80;  Oliver,  U., 
Switzerland,  too  ;  Peachey,  D.  A.  (Oxford 
Chronicle),  60;  Pene,  H.  de  (Gaulois),  39; 
Petter,  G.  W.  (Cassell  &  Co.),  198;  Philippe, 
Jules,  Paris,  120;  Pletsch,  O.,  German  illustra¬ 
tor,  60;  Ramsay,  A.  S.,  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  litho  department,  178;  Reid,  W., 
journalist,  217;  Renon,  Madame,  Paris,  120; 
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Oiutuary  ( continued )  : — 

Reschauer,  H.  (Deutschen  Zeitung),  198 ; 
Revans,  S.,  journalist,  Wellington,  178  ; 
Ricordi,  T.,  Milan,  238  ;  Rivlngton,  W., 
(Gilbert  &  Rivington),  238  ;  Roe,  Rev.  E.  P., 
America,  158;  Ryan,  D.  L. ,  musical  critic, 
238  ;  Schmid,  F.  V.,  (of  Rio  Janeiro),  100; 
Scott,  |.  C.  A.  (formerly  of  the  Spectator ), 
60;  Smith,  Jas. ,  poet,  20 ;  Speaight,  C.  W. 
(Speaight  &  Sons),  80;  Spicer,  J.,  paper- 
maker,  39  ;  Spiller,  E.,  Adelaide,  S. 
Australia,  138;  Steub,  L.,  novelist,  Munich, 
78;  Stevens,  T.,  Coventry,  218  ;  Stevenson, 
II.  ( Norfolk  Chronicle),  178;  Stoddart,  J., 
Glasgow.  80;  Stoneham,  E.  J.,  bookseller, 
80  ;  Toulmin,  G.  ( Preston  Guardian), 
60;  Venables,  G.  {Standard),  218;  Venables, 
Mr.,  Q.C.,  218  ;  Walker,  G.  {Durham 
Chronicle),  40;  Walsh,  J.  II.  {Field), 
60;  Watson,  W.  D.,  journalist,  60,  80; 
Watt,  W.  T.  ( Japan  Gazette),  120  ;  Westcott, 
T.,  journalist,  Philadelphia,  120  ;  Widdicombe, 
R.  C.  {St.  Pancras  Gazette),  20;  Wright,  F. 
{Essex  Telegraph),  120;  Zang,  Herr  A., 
Vienna,  80 
Odds  and  ends,  141 

O’Donnell  v.  Walter, — in  re  the  Times  libel,  121 
Official  Journal,  the  French,  78 
“Old  London  Bridge,  Chronicles  of,”  for  the 
Corporation  Library,  15 
■Overlays,  French,  4 
Overtime,  how  it  works,  7 
Owl,  libel  by  the,  220,  234 
■Oysters,  as  current  money,  42 


TJAINTING  on  silk,  satin,  &c.,  patent  method 

Jr  of,  196 

Paper  :  barrels,  231  ;  from  cedar- wood,  231  ; 
chemisettes,  141  ;  collar,  decay  of  the,  1 1 3  ; 
durability  of,  122,  172  ;  doors,  13  ;  Dutch 
hand-made,  186;  early  use  of  in  England,  185; 
English,  not  adapted  to  India  or  China,  83  ; 
fireproof,  13;  German  products,  72;  insensible 
to  moisture,  i8  ;  from  peat,  72  ;  management 
of  printing,  i8]  ;  pencils,  192  ;  waterproof 
packing,  13  ;  Webster’s  synopsis  of  sizes  of, 
170;  from  the  white  pine  of  New  Zealand,  189 
Paper  and  Stationery  Exhibition,  proposed,  97 
Paper-making:  new  process,  13;  old-fashioned, 
228 

Paper-mill,  the  first  in  America,  37 
Paper  ruling  machinery,  71 

Paper-trade  items,  13,  72,  113,  123,  151,  172, 
192,208,231 

Papyrus,  recent  acquisition  by  the  Paris  Museum, 
78. 

Paradise,  a  printer’s,  no 
Parchment  papers,  rise  in  price  of,  231 
Paris:  a  compositor’s  courageous  act,  216;  com¬ 
mercial  syndicate  in,  216;  jottings,  206  ;  national 
printing-office,  206  ;  new  journals  in  1887,  176  ; 
newspaper  trade  in,  199  ;  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  in,  176 

Pascal,  M.,  journalist,  suicide  of,  78 
Pascal,  M.,  printer,  courageous  act  by,  216 
Pasteboard,  patent  coating  for,  152 
Patents,  American,  weekly  publication  of,  97 
Patents,  new,  20,  40,  60,  80,  100,  120,  138,  158, 
178,  198,  218,  238 

Peacock,  W.  O.,  on  English  and  American  print- 
'  ing,-  112 

Pears, Messrs.,  Millais’s  picture  as  a  poster  for,  106 
Peat,  paper  from,  72 

Pellerin,  picture-publishing  firm,  particulars  of,  22 
Pen,  a  Roman  metal,  97 
Pencil,  a  new  French,  97 
Pencils,  paper,  192 

Pension,  Printers’  Corporation,  76,  95,  114,  174, 
194,  210,  220 

Pension  for  workmen,  insurance  league  for,  199 
People,  the,  new  printing-office  for,  115;  new 
machines  for,  194 

People’s  Palace,  technical  education  at,  234 
Perforator,  patent  printing-press,  134 


Periodicals:  two  new'  French,  1 1 8  ;  monthly, 
postage  on,  81 

Perry  &  Co  ,  dividend,  59>  158 
Perry,  G.,  New  York,  death  of,  235 
Personal  items,  131,  174,  215 
Petrarch,  discovery  of  MS.  of,  2 
Pettebone,  Stoughton,  death  of,  214 
Petter,  G.  W. ,  will  of,  213 

Philadelphia  :  Evening  Star,  new  editor  of,  214  ; 
granites,  new  paper-hanging,  13  ;  Lithographic 
Artists’  Association,  135 
Phillips,  F.  {Queen),  presentation  to,  115 
Phillips,  W.  H.:  pension  by  Messrs.  Wyman  to, 
132  ;  presentation  by  employes  to,  133 
Phonograph,  the,  33 

Photography  and  lithography,  by  W.  F.  Wilkinson, 
65,  87,  104,  142,  184,  202 
Photography  :  in  colours,  147  ;  competition  with 
the  compositor,  164 

Photo-engraving  from  a  printer’s  standpoint,  27  ; 

Salmon  &  Gamier’ s  process,  103 
Photo-litho  transfers,  184 
Photo-stereotype  printing  process,  71 
Pictet-Brelax,  new  process  for  paper-making,  13 
Pitman,  Isaac,  76th  year  of,  114 
Plagiarism,  alleged  French,  216 
“  Planat  ”  (M.  Marcelin),  death  of,  3 
Platen  machine  :  new,  56  ;  “  Premier,”  8 
Poets,  proposed  collection  of  Spanish-American, 
196 

Postage  on  monthly  periodicals,  81 
Postal  and  Customs  notes,  135 
Postal  service,  anomalies  of,  154 
Post-card  contract,  scandals,  200 
Post-card  machine,  new,  57,  135 
Post-cards  :  the  Government  sale  of,  141  ;  high 
charge  for,  212 

Poster,  a  contempt  of  court,  220 
Posters  :  an  actor’s  mode  of  advertising,  22 ;  cut¬ 
ting  on  soft  wood,  44;  and  placards,  exhibition 
of,  63  ;  stamp  duty  on,  220  ;  theatrical,  the 
cause  of  crime,  212 

Post-office:  communication  of  the  world,  II; 
puzzling  ways  of,  2 

Powell  &  Son’s  printing  machines  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  115 

Prang  &  Co.,  Christmas  and  Easter  cards  by,  45, 
224 

Prayer-book,  a  new  pearl  321110,  204 
Press  Association,  new  officers,  132  ;  responsi¬ 
bility  of,  15 

Press  Changes,  17,  38,  57,  78,  98,  118,  136,  156, 
177,  196,  216 

Press  Congress,  the  International,  Munich,  118, 
r36 

Press  in  the  Colonies,  Bishop  of  Melbourne  on 
the,  121 

Press  Fund,  a  new,  76 

Press:  process  of  “going  to,”  225;  verses  on 
the,  11 

Press,  a,  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  by  “Joe 
Smith,”  176 

Pressburger  Zeitung,  125th  year  of,  17 
Presses,  new  patent,  .56 

Printers  :  good  and  bad,  149  ;  incompetent,  30 
Printers’  Pension  :  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
1 14;  testimonial  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  220  ;  see 
“  Pension  ” 

Printers’  Supply  Company,  the,  123,  141 
Printing  :  from  amalgamated  surfaces,  103  ;  in 
England,  49,  69  ;  English  and  American,  86, 
1 12;  letter-press  and  illustration,  lecture  on, 
229;  before  printing-presses,  150;  as  a  trade, 
12;  in  New  Zealand,  see  “New  Zealand 
Notes”;  who  invented  it,  113;  why  it  does 
not  pay,  9 

Printing-machine  :  Lambert’s  improved,  52  ;  new 
patent,  233 

Printing-press,  ingenious  combination  of,  16 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  Christmas  ad¬ 
dress,  219 

Printing-trade,  state  of,  1,  21,  61,  Si,  101,  139, 

159,  233 

Prisoners,  a  newspaper  by,  175 
Prize  scheme,  our,  6,  26,  46,  84 


Process  system  ot  reproduction,  164 
Professor,  the,  at  the  composing-stone,  149 
Profits  shared  by  employes,  176 
Programme,  banquet,  Shakespearian  quotations 
on  a,  1 74 

“Proving”  engravings,  109 

Publishers'  Circular,  50th  year,  15  ;  Christmas 
number,  233 

Publishers’  readers,  incapacity  of,  101 

Pulp,  wood,  promising  use  of,  195 

Puisifer,  R.  M.  (Boston  Herald),  death  of,  214 

QUAKER,  a,  the  founder  of  “  Bradshaw,”  160 

_ ,  Quarries,  lithographic  stone,  Solnhofen,  29 

Quebec  D  ir.y  Telegraph,  nine-hour  day,  16 
Queensland  :  free  passages  to  servants,  75  ;  strike 
in,  227 

Queensland,  Northern,  compositors  in,  91 

Racecourse,  evils  of  the,  139 

Rags,  specially  prepared  for  printers,  182 
Railway  parcels  and  the  Post-office,  63 
Railway-tickets,  printing,  152,  174 
Readers:  our,  editorial  address  to,  219;  pub¬ 
lishers’,  10 1 

Recipes,  random,  iS,  36,  173,  232 
Recreation,  project  for,  101 
Reid,  R.,  on  the  Libel  Bill,  102 
Reid,  R.  W. ,  New  York  Tribune,  successor  to 
Mr.  Phelps,  234 
Religion  in  newspapers,  105 
Religious  Tract  Society’s  literature,  95 
Renduel,  M.,  portrait  bequeathed  to  the  Paris 
Museum,  17 

Reporters’  notes,  type-setting  from,  21 1 
Reporting,  Parliamentary,  154 
Reports,  privileged  newspaper,  220,  -234 
Reprints,  without  re-setting,  164 
Reproduction,  process  system  ot,  164 
Review  of  a  book,  tempting  offer,  200 
Reviews  of  books,  &.C.,  see  “Books” 

Revue  scicntifique  des  Femmes,  La,  102 
Rice  paper,  Chinese,  151 

Ridealgh,  Fairman,  &  Co.,  at  the  Glasgow  Ex¬ 
hibition,  126 

Riddle  &  Couchman,  Messrs.,  enlargement  of 
premises,  212 

Roberts,  R. ,  jubilee  of,  194 
Robinson  &  Co.’s  specimen  of  types,  170 
Rochefort,  Henri,  purchase  of  revolutionary 
papers  by,  176 

Roche-Lacarelle,  Baron  Le,  sale  of  old  works,  81 
Roe,  Rev.  E.  I’.,  death  of,  140 
Roller,  printers’,  173 
Ross,  Young,  &  Co.,  paper  bags  by,  226 
Rotary  machine  for  cut-work,  187 
Roundabout  Papers  on  Lithography,  Printing, 
and  Engraving,  4,  23,  44,  64,  85,  124,  143, 

1 6 1 ,  183,  222 

Routledge,  Col.,  on  the  American  Copyright  Bill, 
108 

Routledge,  Messrs.,  books  published  by,  230 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  94 
Rule-twisting,  52 
Rules,  brass, -designs  for,  170 
Ruling-machinery,  paper,  71 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  on  the  “black  arts,”  2 
Russia  :  book  trade  in,  156  ;  extensive  bank-note 
establishment,  176;  ridiculous  press  censorism, 
196  \ 

SAGE,  G.  Le  :  fancy  cards  by,  109  ;  specialty 
of  trade  work,  109 

St.  James's  Gazette,  new  proprietor  of,  132; 
editorship  of,  154 

Salcher,  A.,  patent  zinco-printing  method,  140 
Sale  &  Sons,  printers,  Manchester,  business  for 
sale,  194 

Salmon  &  Gardiner,  MM.,  photo- engraving 
process  by,  103 

Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  on  the  American  Copy¬ 
right  Bill,  108 

Sandell,  R.  B.,  wholesale  stationer,  will  of,  94 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Cobden,  “  bookbinder,”  234 
Scandinavia,  printing  in,  136 
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School-board:  printing  at  unfair  houses,  194; 

tenders,  74,  115 
Scientific  News,  weekly,  I  7 
Scotsman,  the,  and  its  advertisments,  201 
Script  phonography,  preference  for,  154 
Sea-moss,  paper  from,  151 
Seaweed,  paper  from,  22 
Seilliere,  Baron  de,  sale  of  library,  43 
Semeur,  Le,  a  new  Parisian  review,  78 
Senefelder  :  portrait  of,  221  ;  a  rival  of,  196 
Servia,  the  press  in,  118 

Shanghai,  an  ancient  printing  establishment  near, 
172 

Shannon,  M.,  journalist,  Mississippi,  death  of, 
214 

Sheet  in  the  centie,  how  to  put,  192 
Shellac  varnish,  clear,  36 
Shorthand  writers,  lady,  174 
Silk,  a  book  woven  in,  38 
Silverlock's  bronzing  machine,  8S 
Slang,  a  new  dictionary  of,  94 
Smith,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhi¬ 
bition,  127 

Sociale,  lithographers’,  7 

Society  for  Advancement  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  196 
Society  of  French  Engravers,  annual  plates  by, 
196 

Solicitor-General  on  the  law  of  libel,  1 1 3 
Solnhofen,  stone  quarries  of,  29 
Solutions  for  photographic  negatives,  88 
“  Sorts,”  a  printer’s  book  of,  117 
Soudan  war  correspondents,  memorial  to,  95 
South  America,  lithography  and  printing  in,  38 
Souzogno,  Signor,  liberality  to  employes,  156 
Spain  flooded  with  base  money,  167 
Spalding  &  Hodge,  reduced  price  of  paper  by, 
I32 

Spalding,  S.,  paper  manufacturer,  will  of,  114 
Speaight,  C.  W.,  will  of,  115 
Speeches,  after-dinner,  89 
Spicer,  A.,  an  honest  debtor  to,  175 
Sporting  papers,  obstruction  in  Fleet-street,  42 
Spurgeon,  Mr.  :  free  publication  of  his  sermons, 
62;  2,000th  sermon,  15 

Stamps  :  and  stamp  paper,  loss  to  the  Revenue, 
75  ;  scandals  as  to  contract,  200 
Star,  the  :  and  its  contemporaries,  201  ;  editor 
of,  31  ;  large  sale  of,  132 
Stationers’  Co.  school  charities,  95 
Stationery  Office,  controller  to  be  printer  to  her 
Majesty,  212 

Stationery  trade,  state  of,  3,  22,  43,  63,  83 
Stereo-plates,  moulds  and  matrices  for,  175 
Stereotyper,  the  first  American,  50 
Stipple-pens,  who  is  to  supply,  148 
Stone,  artificial,  substitute  for  type  metal,  43 
Stoneham,  E.  J.,  bookseller,  will  of,  115 
Straw  and  packing-paper,  increased  price  of,  1 1 3 
Straw  paper-making  in  Germany,  191 
Strikes,  175,  188,  227,  236 
Stuart,  Professor,  on  technical  education,  122 
Sub-titles,  190 

Suicides,  sensational  matter  not  to  be  published, 

78 

Sulphite  bleaching  process,  the,  14 
Supplement,  our  illustrated,  6,  26 
Surfaces,  printing,  from  photographic  designs,  1 1 7 
Sweden,  paper  in,  15 1 
Sweny  Relief  Fund,  the,  1,  42 
Swiss  Press  Association,  sensational  matter,  78 
Switzerland:  Government  printing  in,  156; 
periodical  literature  in,  3 

TAG-MAKING  machine,  Franklin  Machine 
Works,  Philadelphia,  77 
Tailors,  trade  journal  for,  38 


Taking-off  apparatus,  new,  54 
Talleyrand,  proposed  memoirs  of,  2 
Taylor  Bros.,  Leeds,  card  calendars  by,  68,  141  ; 
pattern  books  of,  84 

Technical  education  :  demand  for,  81,  94  ;  Lord 
Hartington  on,  133  ;  at  the  People’s  Palace, 
234  ;  Prof.  Ramsay  on,  47  ;  report  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  160  ;  Professor  Stuart  on, 
122  ;  Alderman  White,  Birmingham,  on,  234 
Technical  Institutes  in  South  London,  proposed, 
101 

Technical  Lectures  by  Mr.  Jowett  (Hazell,  Wat¬ 
son,  &  Co.),  208,  233 
Telegraphy,  a  marvel  of,  135 
Tendering  in  New  Zealand,  the  system  of,  122 
Tenders  and  contracts,  74,  1 1 5,  194 
Tennis  stitching-machine,  the,  154 
Tessaro,  Sig.  A.,  machine  for  printing  music  by, 
180 

Texts,  Bible,  in  a  daily  paper,  117 
Tit-Bits  and  the  Revenue  department,  83 
Thomas,  W.  L.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Graphic,  180 
Thomlinson,  J.,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  145 
Thompson,  J.,  on  paper-making,  132 
Times,  the  centenary  of,  1  ;  falling-off  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in,  179  ;  opinions  as  to  decadence  of, 
179;  salaries  of  its  foreign  correspondents,  174 
“Tickets  for  goods,”  varnishing,  184 
Tint  blocks,  68,  109;  new  process,  182 
Title-pages,  illuminated,  70 
Tokio,  exhibition  of  European  products  in,  118 
Tonquin,  paper-mills  in,  113 
Topics  ok  the  Month,  i,  21,  41,  61,  81,  101, 
121,  139,  159,  179,  199,  220 
Toronto  World,  strike  at  office  of,  175 
Totnes,  wide  tendering,  74 
Towgood,  A.,  paper  manufacturer,  will  of,  94 
Townsend,  Hook,  &  Co.,  dividend,  197 
Tracing  on  non-transparent  paper,  17 
Trade  changes,  see  “Changes” 

Trade  notices,  see  “Notices  ” 

Trading  through  the  throat,  191 
Trades  Union  Congress,  159 
Tramways,  early  morning,  95 
Transfer  :  in  half-tints,  direct,  73  ;  from  the  nega¬ 
tive,  method  of,  142 
Transfers,  gelatine,  184 
Treves,  library,  interesting  MS.  in,  57 
Tuck  &  Sons,  R.  :  annual  dinner,  54  ;  Christmas 
cards,  &c. ,  224 
Tympan-gripper,  new,  223 
Tyne,  J.  F.,  lithographer,  death  of,  148 
Typefounders  and  trade  journals,  180,  189 
Type-lifting  :  is  it  threatened  ?  163 
Type-metal,  31,  32 

Type-setting  machines,  84,  212  :  v.  Type-writers, 
164 

Type-setting  from  reporters’  notes,  21 1 
Type-writer,  a  blindfolded  expert,  195 
Type-writer  of  1829,  97 
Type-writers  and  type-writing,  54 
Typographia,  the  British,  133,  194 
Typographical  Associations,  37,  75,  116,  130,  135, 
150,  169 

Typography:  lectures  on,  208,  233;  technical 
examinations  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
160 

Typothetce,  Chicago,  37  ;  convention  of  America, 
179 

Typotheter  and  justifier,  Lagerman’s,  164 

LLMAN’S  patent  etching  process,  6  ;  used 
by  Cassell  &  Co.,  6 
“  Underpaid  labour,”  what  is?  234 
Unemployed,  percentage  of  printers,  35 
Union  :  copyright,  38  ;  American  lithographers,  96 


“  Unione  Pio  Tipografia  Italiana,”  150th  anni¬ 
versary,  216 

Unionists  and  non-unionists  in  Chicago,  37 
Unions,  Trade,  congress,  159 
Unwin  Bros.  :  almanack  in  old  style  by,  226  ; 
and  the  Compositors’  Society,  234  ;  presentation 
to  the  manager,  213 

VARNISH  :  clear  shellac,  36  :  in  transferring 
prints  to  glass,  174 

Vermillion  in  letter-press  printing,  228 
Victorian  Fanners'  Gazette,  Melbourne,  235 
Vienna,  proposed  history  of  book-printing  in,  216 
Vinne,  Th.  de,  address  by,  at  the  American  Typo- 
thetse  Convention,  179  ;  on  a  “printer’s  para¬ 
dise,”  no 

Volapuk  :  grammars,  57;  journal,  an  English, 
1 1 8  ;  progress  of,  42 

WAGES  :  deductions  from,  159;  of  printers, 
&c. ,  in  Holland,  1 18  ;  in  Melbourne,  169 
Walker,  E.,  on  printing,  199 
Walker,  J.,  &  Co.,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  127 
Wallace,  W.,  journalist,  dinner  to,  233 
War  correspondents,  Soudan,  memorial  to,  95 
War  reminiscences,  Mr.  I.  Montagu’s,  174 
Ward  (Marcus)  &  Co.,  Christmas  cards  by,  225 
Washington  national  printing-office,  176 
Water,  waste  from  paper  factory,  193 
Waterproof  paper,  13 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  annual  dinners,  134 
Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton,  dividend,  137 
Watermarking  process,  new,  36 
Watt  &  Co.,  printers’  material  agents,  171 
Watts,  John,  the  first  American  stereotyper,  50 
Wellington  Journal,  a  praiseworthy  exposure  by 
the,  22 

Wellington,  N.  Z.  :  new  Government  printing- 
office,  227  ;  printing-trade  in,  150,  169,  205,  227 
Wesleyan  publications,  profits  of,  154 
Westmeath  Examiner,  a  priest’s  denunciation  of,  63 
Wheatley,  H.  B.,  on  artistic  design  in  bookbind¬ 
ing,  68 

Wheeler,  S.,  on  the  native  Indian  press,  181 
Wheels,  paper,  73 
White,  J.  H.,  presentation  to,  118 
Whittington  Club-house,  a  printing-office,  1 1 5 
Wilkinson,  W.  T.,  on  photography  and  lithogra¬ 
phy,  65,  87,  104,  142,  184,  202 
Wills,  94,  95,  1 14,  1 15,  132,  154,  194,  213,  233, 
234 

Wimble  &  Co.,  dinner  to  printers,  215 
Wimble  Cup,  Sydney,  winners  of,  215 
Wood,  W.  B.  (Brown,  Wood,  &  Kingman),  paper 
and  rag  merchant,  death  of,  214 
Wood  Engravers,  American  Society  of,  ill 
Wood  engraving  :  for  posters,  44  ;  superseded,  164 
Wood  engravings,  1 1 1  • 

Wood,  patent,  substitute  for,  204 

Women  :  compositors  in  France,  136  ;  journalists, 

1 17,  233  ;  shorthand  writers,  174  ;  in  the  U.  S. 
bureau  of  engraving,  16 
Workmen,  American,  69 
World  of  Adventure,  a  new  serial,  196 
Writer,  the,  a  new  monthly,  196 
Wyman,  E.  F.,  presentation  to,  55 

ZAEHNSDORF,  Mr.,  exhibition  of  book¬ 
worms  by,  1 14 

Zealand  (New),  see  “New  Zealand” 

Zinc  etching,  transfers  for,  12 
Zinc  :  new  printing  method,  140 ;  plates,  litho¬ 
graphic,  84 

Zincography,  new  process,  48 

Zola’s  filth,  prosecution  of  the  publisher,  213 

Zorn,  J.,  ink  manufacturer,  sale  of  business,  57 
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HE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  December 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  point  with  greater 
emphasis  than  ever  to  a  revival  of  trade 
generally.  We  were  informed  the  other 
day  that,  whereas  some  time  since  there 
were  ships  by  the  score  leaving  port  with 
only  half  cargoes,  and  delaying  starting  to 
get  even  that,  now  there  is  so  much  cargo 
coming  forward  that  there  are  not  ships  enough  to  take  it.  We 
can  only  hope  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  upward  move¬ 
ment  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  depression  has  lasted.  In 
our  particular  trades  we  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Things 
have  naturally  been  somewhat  slack  after  the  Christmas  work, 
but  generally  there  is  steady  work  going  on,  and  most  houses 
are  fairly  busy. 

4.  4.  4. 


The  centenary  of  the  Times ,  which  occurred  on  the  1st 
inst.,  is  a  notable  event  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  Times 
Was  started  under  its  present  title  on  January  1,  1788,  although 
it  had  existed  as  the  Daily  Universal  Register  for  a  short  time 
previously.  The  striking  feature  in  connexion  with  this  event 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  one  family  a  newspaper  should 
have  come  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  to  acquire  such  an 
astounding  position  and  influence.  Nothing  analogous  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press,  and 
probably  the  fact  will  never  be  repeated.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  there  is  sufficient  solidarity  in  the  world’s  press  for 
journalists  in  every  part  of  the  globe  to  telegraph  to  their  great 
Contemporary  their  congratulations  for  the  past  and  good 
Wishes  for  the  future. 

4.  4.  :}> 


The  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  McNeill  emphasises,  in  a 
Striking  manner,  the  dangers  to  which  the  enterprising  journalist 
Is  exposed.  Going  to  Rouen  to  attend  for  his  paper  the  Smith- 
Kilrain  prize-fight,  he  gets  as  far  on  his  return  journey  as 


Boulogne,  where  he  suddenly  and  inexplicably  disappears  from 
sight.  Then,  after  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  his  body  is  found 
in  the  sand  of  that  watering-place,  with  marks  of  violence  upon 
him  that  only  too  clearly  point  to  murder  and  robbery.  There 
was,  at  first,  more  than  a  suspicion  of  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  at  Boulogne  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  sup¬ 
posedly  from  the  fear  that,  if  the  place  were  proved  to  be  a  resort 
of  murderous  ruffians,  it  would  damage  it  in  the  eyes  of  those 
English  people  who  annually  crowd  there  in  their  thousands. 
But  a  little  judicious  pressure  appears  to  have  had  a  salutary 
effect,  and  we  shall,  probably,  now  see  no  stone  left  unturned  to 
investigate  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  punish  the  criminal, 
or  criminals,  if  found. 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  McNeill,  who  was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  esteemed  of  the  habitues  of  Fleet- 
street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Savage  and  Press  Clubs,  and 
was  known  for  his  genial  readiness  to  help  his  brother  journalists, 
and  to  give  a  lift,  when  possible,  to  struggling  literary  aspirants. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  almost  the  last  conversation  he  had 
before  starting  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  was  with  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Sweny  Relief  Fund, — a  fund  started  for  the 
assistarice  of  the  family  of  a  journalist  found  in  a  dying  state 
near  his  house  only  a  month  or  two  ago  under  strong  suspicions 
of  foul  play.  Mr.  McNeill  was  deeply  moved  by  the  fate  of 
poor  Sweny,  and  was  anxious  to  be  put  on  the  committee  in 
order  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  fund. 

4.  4.  4. 

IN  connexion  with  the  above  fund,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there 
is  sufficient  solidarity  between  the  press  and  the  artistic  world  to 
cause  the  latter,  when  they  hear  of  the  needs  of  the  family  of 
one  who,  as  an  art  Critic,  had  served  them  faithfully  arid  well,  to 
literally  rally  in  a  phalanx  to  their  aid.  Scores  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  day  are  sending  in  pictures  and  sketches  for  sale 
as  contributions  towards  the  fund,  while  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  have  generously  granted  their  gallery  for  the 
purpose  of  a  proposed  exhibition.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
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Mr.  Ruskin  contributes  an. article,  entitled  “The  Black 
Arts,”  to  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art.  The 
article  — “  A  Reverie  in  the  Strand,”  the  author  calls  it — deals 
chiefly  with  the  wonderful  improvement  noticeable  within 
recent  years  in  etching,  engraving,  and  photography,  “  all  done 
to  perfection  such  as  I  had  never  thought  possible  in  my 
younger  days.”  Mr.  Ruskin  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  black  and  white  with  that  of  colour,  and  ends  with  a 
strong  appeal  in  favour  cf  the  latter.  Two  tinted  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  some  fifty-five  years  ago  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  “  process,”  in  order  to  show  how  colour  can  nowa¬ 
days  be  translated,  in  “values”  at  least,  in  black  and  wdiite  ; 
and  a  drawing  of  the  cathedral  spire  of  Rouen,  dated  three 
years  later,  is  also  reproduced  as  a  full-page  woodcut. 

41  +  ^ 

The  Paris  Librairie  de  l’Art  has  published  a  superb  volume 
on  Japanese  paper,  by  M.  Charles  Cousin,  entitled  “  Racontars 
Illustres  d’un  Vieux  Collectionneur.”  M.  Cousin  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Books,  and  he  is 
well  known  as  a  direct  literary  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Bibliophile  Jacob  (Paul  Lacroix),  who  died  a  little  over  twelve 
months  since.  M.  Cousin  is  pleased  to  call  his  appartement 
“a  garret”  ;  but,  if  it  be  a  grenier ,  it  is  also  a  museum  of 
literary  and  artistic  curiosities,  where  you  come  upon  rare  edi¬ 
tions  with  the  traditional  “  bees  ”  on  their  binding,  as  well  as 
the  most  remarkable  old  china  that  ever  took  the  breath  out  of 
a  long-haired  aesthete,  and  made  him  vow  “  to  live  up  to  it.” 
The  old  collector  is  very  entertaining  in  his  racontars.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  his  work  to  Englishmen  is  his  chapter 
intituled  “  Anglaisiana,”  which  is  illustrated  by  a  splendid  por¬ 
trait,  a  photogravure,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  full  Masonic  paraphernalia.  The  author  has  also 
enshrined  in  his  book  the  invitation  sent  to  him  by  the  chair- 
•man  and  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail¬ 
way  Company  to  make  one  of  the  party  on  board  the  Invicta , 
w-hen  that  ship  made  a  special  trip  in  August,  1882.  Besides 
the  usual  illustrative  sketches  and  portraits,  there  are  also 
copies  of  rare  and  remarkable  bindings.  The  book  will  be  a 
treasure  to  the  few  collectors  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  copy,  for  only  a  limited  edition  has  been  published. 

+  +  + 

ALMOST  as  sumptuous  is  M.  Liegeard’s  book,  “  La  Cote 
d’Azur,”  which  takes  the  reader  to  sunny  lands.  The  “  Cote 
d’Azur”  is  the  Riviera,  the  enchanted  land  which  edges  the  blue 
Ligurian  Sea.  M.  Liegeard  is  as  poetic,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  minute,  in  his  descriptions  as  Pierre  Loti,  and,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  he  has  studied  land  and  sea,  rocks  and  breezes,  and  the 
murmurings  of  the  waves.  The  200  engravings  and  twenty- 
five  large  illustrations  which  accompany  the  text  are  finely 
done,  and  recall  the  scenes  which  they  represent  with  vivid¬ 
ness. 

+  +  + 

A  MANUSCRIPT  of  Petrarch’s  has  just  been  discovered  at  the 
National  Library  by  M.  de  Nolhac,  Master  of  Conferences  at 
the  Practical  School  of  High  Arts.  M.  L.  Delisle  had  already 
described  it,  but  without  indicating  that  it  had  made  part  of 
the  library  of  the  celebrated  poet.  The  manuscript  contains  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey.”  The  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaves  of  the  “Iliad”  are  covered  with  curious 
scores  or  annotations  in  the  hand  of  Petrarch  himself,  and 
which,  placed  end  to  end,  would  fill  a  quarter  of  an  octavo 
volume.  The  translation  is  the  work  of  a  Calabrian  named 
Pilate,  and  was  done  specially  for  Petrarch,  who,  not  knowing 
Greek,  and  ardently  desiring  to  taste  the  beauties  of  the  great 
epic  poet,  had  consecrated  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  language  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 

+  •!*  + 

M.  SaVIN,  of  Paris,  has  lately  published  an  amusing  book 
called  “  Paris  Canard,”  by  M.  Viomaitre,  wherein  the  ways 
and  means  of  some  well-known  Paris  newspapers  are  comically 
set  forth.  The  author  initiates  those  who  are  ignorant  of  such 
matters  into  the  mysteries  of  paste  and  scissors,  of  reclame 
or  puffery,  and  of  the  fabrication  of  foreign  and  provincial 
correspondence.  The  volume  is  very  amusing, 


The  ways  of  the  Post  Office  are,  thinks  the  editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  past  finding  out.  The  Christmas  supple¬ 
ment  of  that  periodical  the  postal  authorities  declined  to 
forward  in  the  ordinary  way,  “inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion 
is  neither  news  nor  advertisements.”  For  several  years  it 
passed  unchallenged  ;  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Post  Office, 
it  was  altered  ;  now',  although  in  accordance  with  their  previous 
suggestion,  it  is  stopped.  On  one  occasion,  4,000  copies  were 
stopped  because  a  supplement  was  stitched  as  welL  as  the  paper. 
Even  the  wrapper  has  to  be  altered,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
not  being  allowed  to  announce  the  price  of  the  paper  or  when  it 
was  established,  this  being  an  advertisement. 

+  +  + 

There  is  some  talk  of  publishing  Talleyrand’s  memoirs 
next  year.  The  papers  are  ready  for  the  printer,  but  the  period 
of  delay — twenty  years — does  not  expire  until  next  May.  The 
original  manuscript  is  in  England.  There  is  a  copy  which  M. 
Bacourt,  secretary  of  the  duke,  left  to  M.  Andral,  a  barrister, 
and  to  M.  Chatelain,  a  notary,  while  M.  Andral  has  made  a 
private  copy  for  safety.  The  memoirs,  together  with  which  will 
be  published  the  correspondence  of  the  Due  de  Talleyrand, 
will  form  about  eleven  volumes.  The  publication  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  Due  de  Sagan,  the  chief  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Talleyrand  family,  whose  leave  must  be  granted 
before  any  decision  be  taken  by  the  executors  respecting  the 
publication.  The  duke  lives  principally  in  Germany,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Sagan,  who 
resides  in  Paris. 

+  +  + 

A  LADY,  Miss  Nicholl,  has  recently  been  complaining  of  the 
use  made  of  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  her  father,  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Nicholl.  Miss  Nicholl  says  it  is  not  fair  “that  his  work 
should  be  distributed  by  the  original  publishers  to  other  pub¬ 
lishers  for  other  books  for  which  they  w’ere  never  intended.” 
Every  one  will  sympathise  with  Miss  Nicholl,  but,  practically, 
her  ideas  are  quite  erroneous.  The  reply  given  in  the  Globe 
regarding  copyright  in  illustrative  art  is  so  pointed  and  coirect 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  it.  That  paper  says  : — “  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  terms  on  which  he  [the  artist]  parted 
with  his  work.  It  is  open  to  an  artist  to  say  to  a  publisher  : 

‘  I  dispose  of  these  drawings  to  you  for  production  in  such-and- 
such  a  work,  and  in  no  other.  They  are  not  to  be  used  in  any 
other  connexion.’  If  he  made  such  an  agreement,  the  result 
would  be  obvious  ;  but,  if  he  failed  to  come  to  any  such  under¬ 
standing,  and  sold  his  drawings  without  conditions  of  any  kind, 
he  or  his  representatives  would  have  no  locus  standi  in  objecting 
to  their  sale  or  loan  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  that  case 
the  only  justifiable  complainants  w'ould  be  the  public,  who  often 
buy  the  same  illustration  over  and  over  again  in  different 
settings.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  illustrated  books  of 
the  day  could  not  be  sold  so  cheaply  as  they  are  if  the  woodcuts 
in  them  were  wholly  new.  The  fact  that  those  woodcuts  are 
often  not  new  is  no  discredit  to  the  publishers,  who  have  a  right 
to  do  as  they  will  with  their  own, — so  long  as  they  do  not 
expressly  describe  old  matter  as  new.” 

*J»  4* 

IN  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  French 
Caricaturists  which  will  soon  take  place  in  Paris,  a  very  good 
suggestion  has  been  thrown  out,  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
Exposition  Universelle  the  masterpieces  of  the  caricaturists  of 
every  country  during  the  past  hundred  years  should  be  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Palace  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  suggestion  will  be  acted  upon  promptly  by  the 
energetic  officials  and  organisers  of  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
who,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  sparing  no  pains  to  make  the 
forthcoming  “World’s  Fair”  attractive  to  foreigners  and 
Parisians  alike.  The  Exposition  des  Charges  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  organised  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
works  of  the  caricaturists  pure  and  simple  will  appear  examples 
of  social  sketches  which  have  been  made  during  the  nineteenth 
century  in  France.  This  will  give  greater  scope  to  the 
organisers,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  much  room  for 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  work  of  Gavarni,  who  was  a 
pictorial  Juvenal  rather  than  a  caricaturist  of  the  Monnier, 
“  Cham,”  or  Gill  type,  or  for  the  militaty  epics  and  idyls  of 
Charlet  and  Raffet. 
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Mr.  LABOUCHERE’s  Truth  is  not  the  Truth  for  all  men. 
At  least,  so  it  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Blackpool  Town 
Council  the  other  clay.  The  Free  Library  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  organ  of  the  Radical  member  for  Northamp¬ 
ton  should  lie  among  other  periodicals  on  the  library  table. 
Two  Conservatives  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  committee’s 
recommendation  should  not  be  attended  to.  The  mover 
thought  a  more  cynical  paper  did  not  exist.  It  was  full  of 
sneers  against  everything  which  they  might  hold  to  be  good  or 
creditable.  However,  others  either  thought  the  charge  was  not 
true,  or  else  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
public  to  read  the  cynical  organ,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  let  it  be  placed  on  the  table. 

+  +  + 

Is  the  Christmas  Number  business  overdone?  The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Journal des  Debuts  says  it  is,  and  moreover 
he  makes  some  severe  strictures  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  done  that  are,  we  think,  not  altogether  unwarranted. 
As  it  is  always  well  that  we  should  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  we  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  a  few  of  the  writer’s 
criticisms.  He  speaks  of  certain  of  the  coloured  prints  as  a 
“  debauch  of  crude  colours,  an  orgie  of  violent  tones  enough  to 
make  our  eyes  ache.”  He  proceeds  : — “  Here  you  see  a  Portia 
all  in  red,  and  long  as  a  day  without  food  ;  there  is  Nelson  in 
a  midshipman’s  uniform,  taking  leave  of  his  mother  ;  further 
on  is  a  child  in  nautical  attire,  with  a  toy  in  his  hand,  smiling 
stupidly,  by  the  side  of  another  child  falling  backwards,  pulled 
down  by  a  pug  dog,  which  has  hold  of  its  dress  ;  further  on, 
again,  is  a  woman  personifying  Faith,  gazing  at  the  sky,  a  sky 
of  a  most  cruelly  violent  indigo  ;  then  there  are  children  and 
dogs,  and  dogs  and  children  ;  there  is  not  a  good  Christmas 
number  without  babies  and  dogs.  Why  ?  Don’t  ask  me  ;  I 
don’t  know.  I  suppose  tradition  demands  them.” 

«£»  •£•  *!* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  new  processes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  colour  printing  have  facilitated  the  production  of  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers,  which  are  more  numerous,  but  not  better,  than  of 
yore.  Not  only  do  the  engravings  always  represent  the  same 
subject,  but,  besides  the  forced  monotony  produced  by  infinite 
variations  on  the  same  theme,  the  composition  is  feeble,  the 
drawing  bad,  and  the  printing  worse.  The  writer  states  that 
he  has  passed  a  whole  morning  in  examining  a  collection  of 
this  year’s  Christmas  numbers,  and  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
they  are  desperately  weak,' especially  in  the  illustrations.  The 
text  is  generally  interesting,  although,  still  following  tradition, 
the  Christmas  stories  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Is  it  not 
time,  asks  our  critic,  to  break  with  this  tradition  and  to  give 
lively  and  gay  or  simply  humorous  stories?  Humour,  that 
particular  manifestation  of  the  English  intellect,  so  comical  in 
its  exaggeration,  in  its  pleasantries  often  a  little  bit  rough,  but 
yet  full  of  a  piquant  savour — humour  seems  to  be  banished 
from  the  Christmas  numbers  save  in  some  designs  which  have 
the  pretension  to  be  comic — and  are  so  indeed,  but  not  in  the 
sense  the  artist  intended.  There  is  a  reform  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  preparation  of  these  annual  publications,  and  he  who  is 
bold  enough  to  enter  on  the  new  path  of  gay  and  amusing 
stories  and  really  artistic  illustrations  will  have  his  efforts 
repaid  by  success. 

M.  MARCELIN,  alias  Planat,  the  founder  of  the  Vie.  Parisi- 
enne,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  originally 
a  draughtsman  for  the  Journal  Amusant,  and  worked  for 
Philippon,  the  famous  caricaturist  who  drew  the  “pear”  which 
looked  like  the  head  of  King  Louis-Philippe.  He  started  the 
Vie  Parisienhe  in  1862,  when  the  Empire  was  attaining  its 
apogee  of  glamour  and  gorgeousness,  and  he  limned  the 
pommeux  and  the  cocodette  of  the  period  to  perfection.  The 
paper  was  a  great  success,  and  the  light  flashy  letterpress  was 
as  eagerly  scanned  as  the  airy  and  graceful  illustrations.  Among 
the  earlier  contributors  were  Henry  Maret,  now  a  Radical  deputy 
and  editor,  M.  Taine  — or  “Thomas  Graindorge,”  as  he  signed 
himself — About,  Sarcey,  and  Claretie.  The  paper  was  showing 
signs  of  decrepitude  about  two  years  ago,  but  some  new  blood 
was  put  into  it,  and  it  still  promises  to  hold  its  own. 

+  +  + 

ACCORDING  to  latest  statistics,  Switzerland  is  rather  rich  in 
periodical  literature.  In  Canton  Zurich  appear  129  periodicals, 


in  Berne  108,  Geneva  71,  St.  Gall  62,  Vaud  61,  Aargau  57, 
Basle  (city)  55,  Freiburg  33,  Thurgau  23,  Soleure  22,  Friburg 
21,  Lucerne  20,  the  Grisons  20,  Schwyz  18,  Schaffhausen  17, 
Tessin  16,  Appenzell  (A.R.)  1 1,  Zug  9,  Basle  (canton)  6,  Wallis  6, 
Glarus  5,  Uri  3,  Nidwalden  3,  Oberwalden  3,  Appenzell  (I.  R.)  2. 
To  these  must  be  added  30  periodicals  connected  with  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  4  international  organs,  with  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Switzerland,  so  that  the  total  of  the  Swiss  periodical 
literature  amounts  to  815. 


The  business  connected  with  our  branches  of  trade,  as  ex* 
hibited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  December,  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  book  trade  appears  to  have  had  a  good  time, 
the  month’s  exports  showing  an  increase  of  £  10,000  over 
December,  1886,  while  the  twelvemonths  record  an  increase  of 
,£58,000  over  1886.  In  stationery  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
£23,000  on  the  year,  for  which  Australasia  is  mainly  responsible. 
The  paper  exports  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of  28,500  cwt,, 
but  a  decrease  in  value  of  £(19,000,  clearly  showing  a  consider¬ 
able  fall  in  price.  When  compared  with  1885,  the  fall  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  item  that  seems  always  on  the  increase 
is  the  foreign  paper  imported.  There  is  an  increase  of  17,000 
cwt.  and  £(13,000  compared  with  December,  1886,  while  for  the 
twelve  months  the  increase  is  192,000  cwt.  and  £(108,500. 
Compared  with  1885,  the  increase  is  302,000  cwt.  and  £(219,500. 
As  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say,  “  Why  is  this  thus,  and  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  thusness?”  We  think  our  paper-makers 
should  put  themselves  in  evidence. 

+ 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 


Dec. 


cwt. 

£ 

1887  ... 

...  11,515  .. 

....  133,184 

1886  ... 

10,132  .. 

....  122,955 

1885  ... 

9,525  .. 

....  118,637 

1887  ... 

...  103,246  .. 

M74,945 

1886  ... 

•••  89,455  •• 

....  1,116,737 

1885  ... 

...  91,804  .. 

Li43,509 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£  £ 

Dec.  ...  1887  75,536  ...  Jan.  to  Dec.  ...  1887  830,515 

„  ...  1886  66,765  ...  „  ...  1886  853,545 

,,  ...  1885  71,708  ...  ,,  ...  18S5  853,762 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  twelve  months  in  each  of  the  three  years 


France  . 

1887. 

£ 

40,742  . 

1886. 

£ 

.  48,799 

1885. 

£ 

...  48,972 

United  States  . 

75, 528  • 

•  81,969 

...  74,996 

British  North  America  ... 

42,784  . 

.  48,527 

...  40,705 

,,  East  Indies 
Australasia  . 

106,207  . 

.  110,646 

...  114,855 

171,981  ...  198,459 

...  222,847 

Other  countries  ... 

393,273  ■ 

•  365,145 

•  •  35B387 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

Dec . 

1887 

cwt. 

.  79,096  . . 

£ 

139,658 

. . .  • 

1886 

.  59,794  . 

110,043 

>>  . 

1885 

.  58,056  . 

1 18,065 

Jan.  to  Dec . 

1887 

.  819,958  . 

1,481,535 

5  >  ...... 

1886 

.  79L594  . 

1,500,745 

j,  ...... 

1885 

.  788,852  . 

1,582,147 

Imports  of  Foreign  Paper  (i.ess  Re-exports). 


...  1887  ... 

141,790 

...  1886  ... 

....  133,466  ... 

128,833 

...  1S85  ... 

115,131 

...  1887  .. 

....  1,635,119  ... 

...  1,510,696 

...  1886  .. 

....  1,443,426  ... 

...  1,402,055 

...  1885  .. 

....  1,333,464  ••• 

...  1,291,054 

E§gg“  We  beg  to. remind  a  good  many  of  our  subscribers 
that  they  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  subscription,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  remittances  immediately.  This  is 
a  little  personal  matter  we  do  not  like  to  have  to  mention, 
and  we  trust  our  subscribers  will  remove  the  necessity  of 
our  again  having  to  refer  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  x. 

Necessity  of  more  General  Knowledge — Light  and  Shade — “Making 
Ready”  for  Machine  Printing — Freneh  Overlays— Printing  Soft 
Wood  Posters  and  Large  Wood-Letter — Technique  of  Line  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  Professions  besides  Engraving— Rolling-up 
Chalk-work  on  Stone. 

N  our  last  chapter  we  showed  that  the 
study  of  light  and  shade  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  engaged  in  printing 
artistic  reproductions.  'Fake,  for 
instance,  a  letterpress  printer  having 
a  block  to  print  at  press,  with  the 
engraver’s  proof  on  India  paper  as 
his  only  guide  for  “  making  ready.” 
If  our  pressman  comprehends  the 
reasons  the  engraver  had  in  his 
mind  in  producing  the  effect  shown 
by  the  India  proof,  and  understands 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  that  effect, 
evidently  he  will  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  by  means  of  his  “  making  ready  ”  in  less  time,  and 
with  a  more  masterly  result,  than  if  he  attempted  servilely 
to  copy  the  proof  and  knew  no  more  why  one  part  should 
be  light  and  another  full  than  that  he  saw  it  in  the  proof. 
And,  further,  we  maintain  that  the  eye  which  is  not  guided 
by  knowing  what  to  look  for  will  not  see  the  delicate  shades 
of  meaning,  and  cannot  intelligently  render  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  shadow  in  nature,  the  one  formed 
by  the  body  itself  being  between  the  light  and  its  own 
shaded  side,  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 
body  between  the  light  and  the  object  in  shadow.  Now, 
if  our  pressman  knows  this  fact,  and  looks  out  for  it  in  his 
work  or  making  ready,  he  will  find  it  of  great  help,  for  a 
shadow  thrown  upon  another  body  has  a  sharp,  distinct 
cutting  edge,  and  therefore  should  never  be  softened  at  its 
edge,  but  kept  crisp,  whilst  the  shaded  parts  of  a  body 
standing  in  its  own  light,  so  to  speak,  is  graduated  off  to 
nothing  ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  “making  ready”  care  should 
be  taken  to  soften  off  from  the  darkest  part  down  to  the 
lightest.  To  make  this  fully  clear,  we  may  lay  down  the 
simple  rule,  that  shadow  (or  the  absence  of  light,  wholly  or 
partially,  on  any  surface)  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one,  called 
the  “Shadow  of  Incidence,”  produced  by  the  body  itself 
intervening  between  the  light  and  its  own  shadow  side,  is  a 
soft  gradated  shadow  or  shade  fading  at  its  edges  to  nothing; 
the  other,  called  the  “Shadow  of  Projection,”  caused  by 
another  body  intervening  and  throwing  its  shadow  across  the 
object,  has  always  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  the  same  shape  as  the  body  throwing  it,  as  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  “  throwing  shadows  ”  on  the  wall  to 
please  children  ;  but  is  modified  by  the  form  of  the  plane 
upon  which  it  is  thrown. 

Reflections  are  caused  by  contiguous  surfaces  catching 
rays  of  light  and  throwing  them  back  again  on  to  the  shaded 
object,  thus  partially  neutralising  the  depth  of  the  shadow. 
But,  as  every  surface  absorbs  some  of  the  rays  and  only 
reflects  back  a  portion  of  the  light,  it  follows  that  no  reflec¬ 
tion  can  ever  be  as  high  as  the  lowest  light. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  optics  that  all  shadows,  both  of 
incidence  and  projection,  decrease  in  intensity  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  light.  They 
are  also  still  further  modified  by  their  distahce  from  the  eye 
in  nature,  i.e.,  from  the  foreground  in  the  picture,  the  rea¬ 
son  being  that  more  of  the  atmosphere  intervenes,  and  the 


optic  rays  having  further  to  travel  produce  a  weaker  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  retina  than  if  they  only  came  a  short  journey. 

Shadows  of  projection  are  warm  in  a  cold  light  and  cool 
in  a  warm  light.  In  colour-printing  this  fact  is  of  great 
value  to  the  printer  in  carrying  out  the  various  printings. 
He  knows  what  to  look  for,  finds  it  in  his  original,  and  takes 
care  that  each  colour  shall  help  to  render  its  exact  value 
towards  the  whole  result. 

These  few  simple  laws  are,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  for  any  pressman  or  machine-minder  to  know,  if 
he  wishes  to  be  expert  in  “making  ready.”  In  Paris 
“  making  ready  ”  is  done  expeditiously  and  intelligently  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  three-sheec  or  four-sheet  Bristol 
board  is  taken,  and,  after  getting  a  fairly  level  impression  of 
the  block,  by  means  of  '■'‘under  laying”  at  hand-press,  an 
impression  is  pulled  upon  it  in  black  or  brown  ink.  It  is 
then  laid  down  upon  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  and,  with 
a  very  sharp  knife,  the  board  is  sliced  away  in  the  light 
parts,  bevelled  off  where  shadows  of  incidence  require  it, 
cut  sharp  through,  perpendicularly,  at  the  cutting  edges  of 
shadows  of  projection,  scraped  a^vay  in  part  only  to  give 
reflections,  and  glass-papered  carefully  with  the  finger  and 
a  small  strip  of  glass-paper  for  softening  edges  and  the  ends 
of  lines  in  sky  or  water.  Then,  to  intensify  the  pressure 
upon  the  solid  black  portions  and  some  of  the  darker  tints, 
small  pieces  of  India  paper'  or  tissue  paper,  torn  with 
bevelled  edges,  are  pasted  over  the  board,  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  thicknesses  being  used.  When  thus  carefully  cut 
out  this  solid  “overlay  ”  is  available  at  any  time,  can  be  put 
away  and  re-used,  when  required,  with  the  block  itself.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  electrotypes  of  blocks  only 
are  used  now,  and  the  “  under-laying”  is  done  between  the 
plate  and  the  wood-mounting,  and  when  the  plate  is  again 
screwed  down  (screws  are  far  better  than  pins),  it  is  per¬ 
manently  ready  for  printing  at  a  moment’s  notice,  with  its 
corresponding  “  overlay.” 

From  this  it  will  be  gleaned  that  French  printers  prefer 
a  hard,  inelastic,  unresilient  pressure  ( pression-a-sec ,  or 
dry  pressure  as  it  is  termed),  and  certainly  their  printing 
of  fine  wood-engravings  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as 
instance  Dore’s  various  works,  and  Pannemacher’s  splendid 
illustrations  in  “  L’Art.”  Whilst  undoubtedly  this  method 
wears  out  both  type  and  blocks  much  faster  than  an  elastic 
pressure  would  do,  it  has  its  very  great  advantages,  and 
especially  for  zinco  work,  which,  from  its  extreme  shallow¬ 
ness,  prints  dirty  unless  very  carefully  overlaid,  and  the 
zinc,  being  extremely  hard,  wears  out  more  slowly. 

For  printing  large  posters,  cut  in  soft  wood,  hard  over¬ 
laying  and  dry  pressure  will  not  answer,  as  it  forces  down 
the  softer  parts,  leaving  as  ridges  the  harder  parts,  thus 
showing  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Some  printers  in  America 
recommend  underlaying  only,  and  lay  a  sheet  of  india- 
rubber  blanket  u/idertY\e.  block  on  the  machine  bed,  which, 
being  elastic,  gives  under  the  cylinder  and  enables  the 
block  to  keep  sufficiently  in  contact  for  a  sharp  impression, 
without  being  crushed  by  too  much  pressure.  Such  blocks 
should  be  cut  expressly  to  avoid  overlaying, — by  having 
such  parts  as  are  wanted  to  print  light,  lowered ,  which  can 
be  done  by  rubbing  down  the  surface  with  glass  paper 
(No.  0)  graduating  the  depth  as  required, — especially  the 
ends  of  lines  of  tint  which  are  wanted  to  print  soft.  If 
overlaying  still  requires  to  be  done,  it  should  be  as  sparingly 
resorted  to  as  possible,  being  a  prolific  source  of  the  in 
convenience  of  making  creases  in  the  paper.  If  resorted 
to,  we  would  recommend  pinning  on  the  cylinder,  over  the 
overlay,  a  double  piece  of  French  merino,  tightly  stretched 
so  that  it  cannot  drag,  crease  or  shift  about.  Virtually, 
large  wood  type  is  the  same  as  cut  blocks,  so  far  as  the 
pressman  or  machine-minder  is  concerned,  and  these  hints 
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apply  equally  to  such  poster  work,  and  will  be  found  to 
effect  a  great  saving  of  materiel  in  the  wear  and  tear. 
This  is,  albeit  useful,  a  digression  which  we  trust  will  be 
.  pardoned,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  practically  the  advantage 
of  the  workman  understanding  theory  as  ■  well  as 
practice. 

The  technique  of  line  which,  at  first  sight,  would  appear 
to  affect  the  engraver  only,  has,  in  our  opinion,- a  distinct 
bearing  on  the  lithographic  artist.  We  have  often  seen 
very  clever  pen-and-ink  work  on  stone,  which,  from  the 
fact  that  the  artist  had  never  studied  the  theory  of  line,  was 
marred  by  his  employing  the  wrong  sort  of  line  and  choosing 
the  wrong  direction,  thereby  losing  texture  and  failing  to 
convey  the  perspective  which  his  correct  outline  demanded. 
In  many  instances,  the  general  drawing,  and  the  light  and 
shade,  and  the  effect  were  good,  but  all  was  spoiled  by 
sinning  against  the  true  theory  of  line,  which  was  utterly 
misunderstood.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  in  chalk  work  on 
stone,  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  line  is 
founded  would  be  a  most  welcome  adjunct  to  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  “  chalkist,”  as  our  American  friends  would 
say.  Where  no  absolute  necessity  is  forced  upon  the  artist 
in  the  choice  of  direction  for  his  line,  we  would  ask  him  to 
remember  that  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  inking  rollers  of 
the  machine,  and  lines  parallel  to  them  (laid  in  as  the 
first  tint),  are  always  apt  to  gather  and  thicken  up  in 
machine  printing,  whereas  diagonal  lines  keep  clearer  and 
leave  the  grain  more  open,  and  that  in  fining  up,  cross- 
hatching- his  lines  at  too  acute  an  angle  produces  extra 
difficulty  to  the  printer.  This  applies  only  to  machine 
printing.  To  the  chalk  printer  at  press,  we  would  say, — Roll 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  direction  that  you  cross  the 
majority  of  lines  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  “  robbed  ”  part  of 
your  roller  is  never  presented  to  the  continuation  of  the 
same  line.  This  insures  charging  the  whole  job  more 
evenly,  and  in  less  time. 

It  is  comparatively  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter 
to  chalking  on  stone ;  but,  if  our  remarks  are  carefu'ly 
re-read  in  conjunction  with  what  follows,  we  trust  the  ideas 
will  be  made  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  “chalkist  ”  to 
pursue  the  suggested  train  of  thought  and  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  granted  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  upon  stone  a  very  fair  representation  of 
a  “  wash  ”  without  leaving  any  trace  of  line  at  all,  thus 
obviating  all  necessity  of  studying  the  theory  of  line, — its 
direction,  perspective,  texture,  and  quality.  We  maintain, 
however,  that,  judiciously  introduced,  the  work  of  the  artist 
in  chalk  upon  stone  can  be  rendered  much  more  expressive 
by  the  use  of  line  in  addition  to  the  soft,  wash-like,  even  tint 
of  ordinary  chalking.  By  this  means  alone  can  “  texture  ” 
be  obtained,  and  there  are  a  hundred  other  opportunities  of 
doing  more  for  a  subject  than  mere  tinting  it  up  on  stone 
can  do. 

Pursuing  the  theory  of  line  lying  like  a  shadow  upon 
every  surface,  let  us  show  how  this  is  applied,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  human  face,  each  feature  of  which  consists 
of  several  surfaces,  each  in  its  own  perspective,  and  each 
surface  blending  softly  into  the  next,  and,  moreover,  not 
one  of  which  is  in  any  sense  a  flat  plane,  but  is  curved 
and  “modelled.”  In  portraiture  it  is  not  the  proportions 
of  the  face,  the  distances  between  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
&c.,  upon  which  the  likeness  depends,  because  these  vary 
very  slightly  indeed,  but  upon  the  rendering  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  these  varying  surfaces  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
go  to  form  the  face.  The  prominence  of  the  nose,  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  brow  and  chin,  can  only  be  rendered  on  a  flat 
surface  by  the  shading,  and,  if  the  aid  of  line  is  called  in, 
the  changing  direction  assists  the  illusion  sought  to  be  pro¬ 


duced,  and  distinguishes  the  minutest  undulation  of  the 
modelling  from  the  contiguous  ones. 

It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  in  order  to  secure,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  successful  exposition  of  all  the  varying 
modellings  of  a  face,  we  must  find  some  basis  or  general 
harmony  of  direction  whence  the  divergencies  can  best  ex¬ 
press,  without  incongruities,  the  departure  of  the  surfaces 
from  the  direction  of  those  in  immediate  contiguity,  and 
again  we  must  fall  back  upon  perspective.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  define  the  mapping  out  of  the  perspective  of  the  face  as  it 
is  in  the  delineation  of  geometric  form  ;  but,  if  we  conceive 
a  series  of  lines  flowing  over  a  face,  following  every  undula¬ 
tion,  and  present  to  our  minds  the  flat  surface  upon  which 
each  undulating  superstructure  is  built,  so  to  speak,  picturing 
the  shape  and  general  direction  that  would  be  the  result 
if  each  were  cut  off  by  a  sharp  straight  knife  (were  it 
possible),  we  should  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  per¬ 
spective  the  lines  should  take.  Firstly,  though  straight  on 
the  supposed  section,  and  running  to  the  proper  vanish¬ 
ing  point  of  such  inclined  surface,  they  would  be  curved 
and  modified  by  the  projection  of  the  superstructure,  and 
by  dying  into  the  next  surface  and  following  the  diver¬ 
gence  necessitated  by  changing  to  a  new  angle. 

Again,  to  estimate  the  average  direction  of  line,  conceive 
the  face  to  be  rounded  out,  filled  up,  say,  with  plaster  of 
Paris  or  wax,  until  the  general  form  alone  remained, 
namely,  something  approaching  that  of  an  egg.  Now, 
placing  this  imaginary  form  before  one,  in  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  picture  perspectively, 
carve  away,  in  fancy,  the  putty  or  wax  from  the  face,  remem¬ 
bering  that,  if  the  egg  form  had  been  covered  with  a 
series  of  parallel  equidistant  lines  of  uniform  breadth, 
these  lines  would  have  diminished  from  the  nearest  portion 
to  the  eye,  both  in  breadth  and  in  distance  apart,  and  would 
also  have  curved  away  instead  of  vanishing  in  a  straight 
line,  because  the  surface,  being  oviform,  consists  ohly  of 
curves  in  all  and  every  direction.  If  every  line  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  edge  of  a  plane  down  to  its  intersection  with 
the  real  face  under  the  supposed  putty,  plaster,  or  wax,  that 
line  of  intersection  would  be  the  true  line  on  the  face 
which,  influenced  by  perspective,  would,  in  its  modifica¬ 
tions,  become  the  correct  ideal  line  of  the  engraver  or  the 
basis  of  shading  for  the  chalk  artist  on  stone. 

To  make  sure  of  clearness  in  this  explanation,  suppose  a 
bust  to  be  carved  in  wood  of  the  portrait,  head  and  face, 
and  the  wood  in  which  it  was  carved  to  be  composed  of 
thin  veneers  of  black  and  white  wood  alternately  in  layers. 
TheSe  veneers  would  represent  our  ideal  lines, and  aphotograph 
of  this  bust  would  give  precisely  all  the  varied  undulations 
or  modellings  for  the  engraver  to  follow,  not  only  for  direc¬ 
tion  but  also,  as  where  receding  surfaces  were  presented 
obliquely  to  the  lens  or  to  the  eye,  they  would  be  foreshortened 
and  become  apparently  thinner  and  more  curved.  This,  to 
the  chalkist,  would  be  all,  because  his  light  and  shade  is 
produced  by  “  wash  like  ”  work  with  the  crayon  ;  to  the  en¬ 
graver  the  lines  would  again  have  to  be  thickened  or 
thinned  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  so.  as  to  also  express  the 
proportionate  amount  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  the 
direction  and  the  perspective  undulations. 

Once  the  truth  of  these  theories  has  been  made  so  evident 
as  to  make  itself  an  ideal  in  the  mind,,  and  the  eye  has 
become,  as  it  were,  educated  to  see  this  ideal  vividly  as  in 
the  “  mind’s  eye,”  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Folds  of  drapery, 
waves  of  ihe  sea,  and  all  undulating,  curved,  or  irregular 
surfaces  can  be  predicated,  as  it  were,  and  the  face,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  surfaces  to  portray,  can  be  readily  ren¬ 
dered  devoid  of  all  incongruous  anomalies  of  line.  What 
is  true  of  one  surface  is  true  of  another,  and  the  system  of 
tracing  the  boundaries  of  a  curved  plane  down  to  the  ground 
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plan  on  which  it  stands,  or  up  to  the  plane  of  its  average 
solid  contents,  or  to  that  of  a  regular  solid  out  of  which  it 
could  be  carved,  is  only  a  convenient  system  of  mnemonics 
as  applied  to  art.  Anything  beyond  generalising  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  series  of  papers,  but  we  trust  enough 
has  been  said  to  facilitate  and  awaken  correct  and  logical 
thought  in  this  rationale.  Its  application  is,  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications,  a  most  interesting  and  absorbing  pursuit,  enabling 
the  masses  to  see  new  beauties  in  the  master’s  work,  and 
to  detect  the  means  by  which  his  illusions  are  produced, 
whilst  it  will  give  to  those  who  seek  to  improve  the  talents 
committed  to  their  care  a  sure  and  safe  guide,  whereby  to 
regulate  their  fancy  and  to  govern  that  delicacy  of  imagi¬ 
nation  that,  alas  !  too  frequently,  is  allowed  to  run  riot, 
unchecked  by  its  artistic  possessor. 


Our  Illustrated  Supplement. 


ITH  this  number  of  our  journal  we  present 
the  first  of  a  series  of  specimens  of  the 
various  methods  of  illustration  now  in  use. 
We  hope  to  follow  this  up  from  time  to 
time  as  our  subscribers  may  help  us,  and 
invite  correspondence  from  any  of  them 
who  may  have  any  new  ideas  or  new 
bring  before  the  Trade.  These  supplements 
for,  and  are  not  advertisements,  the  idea 


methods  to 
are  not  paid 

simply  being  to  bring  before  the  Trade  all  the  latest  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  &  c.,  maybe 
illustrated. 

The  present  supplement  is  a  photo-tint  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  Derby.  By  inadvertence  we 
announced  in  the  December  number  that  this  would  be  a 
collotype  print ;  this  we  hope  to  present  shortly. 

In  the  photo-tint  process  the  camera,  of  course,  plays  an 
important  part,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  greater  details,  as 
the  manipulation  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  secret.  The  print¬ 
ing  is  done  from  stone,  and  the  result,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  supplement,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  renders  the  process 
useful  for  a  great  many  purposes  where  cheapness  is  a  con¬ 
sideration. 


Book  Perfecting  and  Printing  Machine. 


THE  American  Bookmaker  asks  us  to  imagine  a  machine 
which  takes  in  paper  at  one  end  and  turns  out  completely 
bound  books  at  the  other,  at  the  rate  of  5,000  copies  an  hour. 
There  are  three  great  iron  cylinders,  segmental  in  form  and 
each  having  a  diameter  of  6  ft.,  and  weighing  about  3  tons  each. 
On  one  of  these  are  the  forms  which  do  the  printing  in  quad¬ 
ruple  series,  the  other  two  acting  solely  as  impression  cylinders. 
In  combination  with  the  cylinder  carrying  the  printing  forms  are 
ink  fountains,  form  and  distributing  rollers,  while  in  combination 
with  the  impression  cylinders  are  novel  appliances  for  handling 
(automatically),  revising,  assembling,  folding,  covering  and 
delivering  the  complete  books. 

The  insatiable  monster  requires  8  tons  of  paper,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  printing-ink,  and  this  it  turns  into 
books  in  a  single  day,  and  it  requires  twelve  box-cars,  of 
30,000  lb.  capacity  each,  to  transfer  the  output  for  a  single 
week.  This  machine  is  built  in  Philadelphia  by  its  inventor 
and  patentee,  at  whose  establishment  the  visitor  may  see  in 
daily  and  nightly  operation  no  less  than  six  of  these  mammoth 
machines  turning  with  surprising  rapidity  and  regularity  their 
miles  of  paper  into  printed  rnat'er  ready  for  the  perusal  of  the 
reader. 


Our  Prize  Scheme, 


ITH  a  view  to  develop  the  latent  talent  of 
our  subscribers,  and  to  create  an  interest 
in  our  journal,  we  beg  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  prizes  : — 

1  st.  A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best 
specimen  of  composition  of  a  page,  size 
of  this  journal,  containing  the  following: — 
“  Every  letterpress  printer  and  lithographer  interested  in 
his  business  should  subscribe  to  the  ‘  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer.’  It  is  full  of  news,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  trades 
it  represents.  It  is  the  only  lithographic  paper  published 
in  England.  It  deserves  and  should  receive  the  support  of 
the  entire  trade.  The  subscription  is  only  7s.  6d.  per 
annum.  Rally  round,  and  support  your  Trade  Paper.” 

The  page  must  be  for  one  working  only,  and  proof  (in 
black)  must  be  sent  to  the  office  by  February  28.  The 
form  of  the  one  selected,  or  a  stereo,  must  be  sent  to  our 
printers  for  working. 


2nd. 


A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  design  in  black 


and  white,  for  reproduction  by  zinco  process,  of  a  heading 
for  our  “  Art  Litho  Gossip,”  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  width  of  a  column.  Designs  to  be  sent  in 
by  February  28. 

These  competitions  are  open  to  all  our  readers. 


Ullmann’s  Patent  Etching  Process. 


HIS  process  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  largest  houses  on  the  Continent,  who 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  it,  and  it  is 
now  being  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  A.  Mendelssohn,  of  Silk-street,  the 
sole  agent.  We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  arranged  to 


use  the  process  after  very  careful  and  exhaustive  trials,  and 
that  several  other  large  lithographic  houses  are  on  the  point 
of  adopting  it. 

In  using  the  process  no  special  skill  is  required,  as  the 
stone  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  the  operator  then  taking 
a  prepared  sheet  of  paper  and  laying  it  upon  the  stone, 
with  the  result  that  the  resin  is  immediately  and  entirely 
melted.  In  half  a  minute  the  largest  stone  can  be 
thoroughly  and  most  efficiently  prepared  for  printing.  No 
additional  outlay  is  required,  and  the  stones  will  give 
10,000  impressions  without  showing  any  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion.  This  alone  is  a  great  recommendation,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  and  re-etch  the  stone  or  scrape  the  work 
that  has  filled  in.  The  process  acts  simultaneously  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  stone,  and  there  is  no  risk  that 
any  part  of  the  design,  through  any  oversight  or  want  of 
skill,  may  be  left  out  or  spoiled.  The  price  asked  for  the 
licence  for  fourteen  years  is  very  moderate,  and  brings  this 
process  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  lithographic  house. 
We  expect  to  hear  very  soon  that  the  process  is  being  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  by  the  trade. 


Every  Lithographer  in  the  Kingdom  should  subscribe 
to  the  PRINTING  TIMES  &  LITHOGRAPHER; 
it  is  his  Special  Trade  Paper.  Post-free  One  Year 
for  7s.  6d. 


Jan.  15.  1888,] 
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Art-Litho  Gossip. 


HE  New  Year  finds  lithographers,  like  most  other 
people,  intent  on  the  time-honoured  but  mono¬ 
tonous  occupation  of  turning  over  new  leaves. 
Whether  or  not  the  leaves  are  likely  to  retain 
their  pristine  brightness  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time,  I  should  not  care  to  say.  The 
inevitable  blot  comes,  sooner  or  later,  on  most 
leaves  ;  so,  why  should  a  lithographic  leaf  be  an  exception  ? 
“We  intend  to  reduce  our  staff  of  artists''’  is  the  head-line  on 
many  pages  which  would  be  very  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  good-sized  blot,  while  the  tipping  over  of  the  ink- 
stand  complete  would  not  be  too  much,  for  the  new  leaf  turned 
over  by  a  firm  which  notifies  its  intention  of  limiting  artists’ 
wages  to  a  sum  which  would  have  been  considered  ridiculously 
small  by  them  some  years  ago.  From  the  calendar  world 
comes  a  cry  that  the  style  of  design  offered  of  late  to  the  public 
has  not  been  “  fetching  ”  enough  to  enable  publishers  to  pay 
expenses  on  some  subjects  ;  the  public  taste  has  once  more 
altered,  and,  to  meet  the  altered  requirements,  more  new  leaves 
must  be  turned.  This  is  a  point  worthy  the  attention  of  de¬ 
signers.  If  the  fashion  for  almanacks  is  once  allowed  to  dwindle, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  revive  it,  and  the  amount  of 
work  it  at  present  places  in  the  hands  of  chromo-artists, — 
especially  in  London, — is  more  considerable  than  many  in  the 
trade  would  suppose.  It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what 
would  take  the  place  of  almanack  work  in  England  should  it 
ever  die  out,  or,  like  Christmas-card  work,  be  annexed  bodily 
by  our  Teutonic  friends  over  the  seas,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  desirability  of  promoting  the  trade  by  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  originality  in  design.  To  judge  from  the  attitude  of  the 
principal  almanack  publishers  just  at  present,  their  last  season 
was  not  so  prosperous  as  we  could  have  wished,  and  all  along 
the  line  is  repeated  the  same  demand  for  “  something  new.” 
As  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  this  class  of  work  now'  in 
hand  is  very  limited,  although  there  are  signs  of  its  increasing 
soon.  Show-card  work  is  also  dull. 

+  4-  4* 

As  regards  the  outlook  of  that  most  unfortunate  of  all 
departments  of  Lithography — plan  and  mechanical  work — 
nothing  could,  at  the  present  moment,  be  more  applicable  than 
the  article  which  appeared  in  last  month’s  issue  of  this  journal 
on  “Overtime.”  If  ever  any  one  killed  “the  goose  with  the 
golden  eggs,”  it  is  the  plan  draughtsman  of  late  years,  and  he 
has  done  it  by  abusing,  or  condoning  the  abuse  of,  the  system 
of  overtime. 

4*  4*  4* 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  this  class  of  work,  there  are 
numbers  of  men  who,  in  addition  to  holding  permanent  situa¬ 
tions,  lend  themselves  for  Sunday  and  other  extra  work  to  trade 
masters  and  employers  of  labour  other  than  those  by  whom 
they  are  legitimately  engaged.  In  some  cases  they  receive  a 
fixed  “retaining  fee”  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  con¬ 
stantly,  after  ordinary  hours,  to  the  call  of  these  second  masters. 
There  will  be  one  staff  of  men  doing  the  work  of  a  staff  and  a 
half,  while  scores  of  their  fellow-men  are  seeking  hungrily  for 
the  merest  scrap  of  employment. 

4*  4-  + 

I  have  known,  only  lately,  a  man  who  was  really  first  rate 
at  his  work,  apply  to  a  trade  master  for  employment  on  plans, 
and  be  refused,  only  to  be  passed  on  his  v'ayout  by  those  more 
fortunate  ones  who,  with  their  wages  for  the  week’s  full  and 
constant  work  in  their  pockets,  were  hurrying  in  to  do,  as  over¬ 
time  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  v'ork  which  would  have 
kept  the  unemployed  one  from  actual  starvation.  And  this, 
not  on  account  of  the  man’s  inability  to  do  the  work,  as  regards 
either  quality  or  price,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  a  pernicious  and  inhuman  system.  Was  that  man  likely  to 
retain  sufficient  pluck  to  stand  out  for  his  full  value  had  he  been 
offered  an  unfair  price  by  some  heartless  employer  the  next 
week?  I  scarcely  think  it  ;  and  if,  as  the  result  of  such 
methods,  he  was  unintentionally  the  means  of  ousting  anqther 


man  from  work,  by  taking  whatever  was  offered  him  in  the 
way  of  pay,  it  would  not  be  his  fauff, — it  would  be  the  fault  of 
the  system  of  uffiich  he  is  the  victim.  The  simple  fact  of 
that  man  being  compelled,  by  sheer  want,  to  take  a  lower 
wage  might  alter  permanently  the  rate  of  pay  of  a  whole  firm. 
The  Trade  suffers,  and  individuals  suffer,  while  a  few  covetous 
ones  are  full  to  repletion. 

4*  4*  4* 

And  wffiat  do  the  employers  think  of  their  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Do  they  really  like  the  idea  of  paying  fixed  wages  to 
men  who  devote  a  great  part  of  each  week  to  the  service  of 
rivals  in  their  own  Trade  ?  Do  they  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
possibility  that  the  very  w'ork  such  men  are  engaged  on  in  this 
way  is  even  their  own,— work  which  they  have  given  out  with 
the  idea  that  their  own  men  could  not  get  it  done  to  time,  or, 
perhaps,  because  they  wanted  it  done  in  the  special  style  of  the 
trade  master,  whose  only  share  in  the  work  is  the  pocketing  of 
20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  profit?  It  is  a  question  appealing  to 
employers  and  employed  in  common,  and  it  is  only  by  common 
and  energetic  action  that  the  disease  can  be  stamped  out.  It 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  commercial  exigency,  it  is  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  of  common  honesty.  Another  new  leaf  to  be 
turned  with  advantage. 

4-  4-  4* 

The  Litho  artist  who  included  in  his  professional  accomplish¬ 
ments  a  special  knack  of  cleaning  his  employer’s  rabbit- 
hutches,  and  asked  for  a  rise  of  wages  on  the  strength  of  it, 
will  be  outdone  if  a  certain  Birmingham  firm  manage  to  secure 
their  desire.  Advertising  for  a  “  General  Lithographer,”  they 
were  answered  personally  by  a  young  fellow  who  thought,  not 
without  reason,  that  he  could  lay  claim  to  being  very  general 
in  his  scope  of  work.  Circulars,  plans,  buildings,  show-cards, 
labels,  chromo,  sketching,  &c.,  were  as  child’s  play  to  him,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  exhausted  the  list,  and  shown  specimens  of 
each  class,  that  situation  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  dead  certainty. 

4*  4*  4* 

But  the  interviewing  partner  had  not  finished.  “  Now,  this 
label.  After  you  have  drawn  it,  can  you  transfer  it  16  on  a 

sheet  nicely?”  “Well - -  No,  I  wouldn’t  undertake  to  do 

that.”  “Ah,  then  we  should  have  to  get  some  one  else  to  do 
that  part  ;  but,  after  it  was  transferred,  I  suppose  you  could 
work  it  in  machine.”  That  modest,  but  hitherto  confident, 
young  man  might  have  been  seen  next  day  the  most  energetic 
in  an  energetic  crowd  fighting  for  first  chance  at  a  shop  where 
an  outdoor  parcels’  porter  was  required  ;  and  for  any  one  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  whole  routine  work  of  a 
printing  establishment,  from  polishing  stones  and  drawing 
chromo  in  twelve  printings,  up  to  packing  goods,  and  preparing 
the  boss’s  afternoon  tea,  there  is  still  a  desirable  situation 
vacant  at  a  salary  of  30s.  per  week  in  the  highly-salubrious 
town  of  Birmingham. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  National  Society  is  once  more  on  the  rampage.  This 
time  it  is  the  second  anniversary  of  its  own  foundation  that 
causes  the  rejoicing.  To  celebrate  this  event  a  “sociale”  will 
be  held  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  on 
January  25.  From  a  delightfully-vague  and  mystic  circular  I 
gather  that  a  “  sociale  ”  is  here  intended  to  mean  a  suite  of 
rooms  (including  a  smoking-room),  with  people  dressed  as  they 
like  enjoying  a  programme  of  equal  parts  of  dancing,  singing, 
and  supper.  Also,  I  hear  that  the  parts  will  be  so  sandwiched, 
that  the  staid  married  people  who  go  home  at  eleven  will 
already  have  had,  and  let  us  hope  enjoyed,  something  of  each, 
while  those  gay  and  giddy  young  things  who  so  desire  will 
be  at  liberty  to  stay  and  worry  the  band  for  “more”  until  the 
peep  o’  day.  According  to  the  sale  of  tickets  up  to  date,  it  will 
pay  some  firms  to  close  their  artists’  rooms  on  the  26th,  unless 
the  principals  attend  the  affair  themselves  to  keep  the  fear  of 
“to-morrow’s  headache ”  well  in  the  minds  of  their  disciples. 
And,  should  such  a  course  be  adopted,  1  would  ask  the  artists 
to  spend  the  day  in  recovering  from  their  fatigue  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  word  “sociale”  in  some  every-day  Freijch  dic¬ 
tionary.  Why,  0I1,  why  that  “  accent  on  the  a  ”  ?  B. 
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Lloyd’s  Patent  Self-quoining  Galley.— The  galley 
introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle , 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  yet  introduced,  and  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  sidesticks  and  quoins 
are  permanently  fixed  on  the  galley,  and  the  fixed  sidestick 
slides  in  a  groove  from  14  ems  to  i6|  ems,  to  suit  the  different 
widths  of  news  matter.  The  fixed  quoins  (which  are  flanged), 
also  slide  in  a  groove  made  on  the  side  of  the  galley  and  side- 
stick,  thus  saving  the  labour  of  fixing  sidesticks  and  fitting 
quoins  as  at  present;  and,  when  the  last  “'take”  is  emptied 
and  “  closed  up  ”  by  the  compositor,  the  galley  is  in  an  instant 
ready  for  a  proof  to  be  pulled.  News  matter  can  be  emptied 
and  lifted  with  ease  by  the  compositor,  as  the  sidestick 
(which  is  about  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  type)  does 
not  interfere  in  the  least,  and  also  it  protects  the  matter  from 
pyeing  while  in  course  of  “  closing  up.”  Making  up  news 
matter  on  the  galley  and  sliding  off  on  the  stone  can  be  done 
without  any  inconvenience  caused  by  the  sidestick  ;  it  only 
requires  to  slacken  the  quoins.  This  galley  will  also  be  found 
most  useful  in  the  making  up  of  news  “  skeleton  ”  forms  on 
the  stone,  as  the  sidestick  protects  the  matter  from  pyeing. 
Six  different  widths  of  news  matter  can  be  placed  on  the 
galley,  viz.  : — 14  ems,  14^  ems,  15  ems,  15^  ems,  16  ems,  16^ 
ems.  Each  galley  has  three  distinct  sets  of  flanged  quoins  to 
suit  these  sizes.  Should  this  galley  be  used  occasionally  for 
jobbing  purposes,  printing  matter  up  to  19  ems  could  be 
emptied  by  sliding  the  sidestick  and  using  ordinary  quoins. 

•F  +  + 

Messrs.  Coates  Bros.  &  Co.  have  favoured  us  with  their 
specimen  book,  which  contains  a  fine  assortment  of  colours  to 
suit  every  class  of  work.  They  inform  us  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  still  better  in  preparation,  and,  judging  from  what  we 
saw,  we  think  their  new  book  will  be  a  great  advance  upon 
anything  in  the  market.  Their  trade  caid  is  a  useiul  thing  to 
have,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to 
size,  weight,  and  prices  of  lithographic  stones.  It  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  in  the  trade  on  application. 

-*•**--*• 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Julius  Klinkhardf,  of  Leipzig,  a 
handsome  volume  cotaining  specimens  of  his  heliotype  print- 
ing.  [here  are  several  beautiful  examples  of  the  various 
processes  coming  under  the  head  of  “  Lichtdruck  ”  ;  and,  as 
M.  Ivlinkhardt  offers  to  send  the  volume  to  any  one  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  who  may  want  such  work  done,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  thus  granted. 

+  +  + 

Export-haus  Senefelder  (F.  Krebs)  Catalogue. — 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  bulky  catalogue  of 
}7°  PP->  produced  in  capital  style.  The  pages  are  lithographed 
in  different  colours,  the  name  of  the  house  in  each  case  form¬ 
ing  the  groundwork.  Every  article  that  can  possibly  enter 
into  the  requirements  of  a  lithographic  establishment  are  here 
enumerated,  with  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  using  them, 
the  only  drawback  being  that  the  book  is  in  German. 

•F  -F  + 

The  “Premier”  Platen  Printing-machine.— Messis. 
J.  S.  Cook  &  Son,  the  London  agents  for  Mr.  Forknall, 
recently  showed  us  one  of  these  handy  machines,  and  we  think 
it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  it.  They  claim  for  it  speed, 
simplicity,  and  strength,  combined  with  great  ease  in  running. 

I  he  impression  is  obtained  by  a  “toggle,”  which  draws  the 
platten  slowly  on  to  the  impression,  accumulating  immense 
powei,  and  admits  of  a  “dead  dwell.”  No  cam  is  used,  and 
thereby  a  deal  of  friction  is  avoided.  The  impression  lever  can  be 
thrown  on  or  off  instantly,  the  chase  is  fastened  automatically, 
•and  can  be  inserted  either  side  up,  and  it  can  be  worked  by 
'either  steam  or  treadle.  The  price  for  a  foolscap  folio  (9  by  13, 
inside  chase)  ^38,  which  includes  two  chases,  two  sets  of  roller 
stocks,  roller  mould,  and  complete  set  of  screw  keys. 
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New  Lithographic  Process . 

LITHOGRAPHERS  know  the  difficulty  ofpreservinga  pic¬ 
ture  or  design  produced  upon  a  stone  for  future  litho¬ 
graphic  reproduction  except  by  retaining  the  design  upon  the 
stone  itself,  and  that  consequently  many  designs  have  to  be 
destroyed  by  removal  from  the  stone  after  the  number  of 
copies  required  at  first  have  been  “  pulled,”  although  there 
is  often  a  probability  that  more  copies  will  be  subsequently 
required  ;  and  this  removal  has  to  be  effected  because  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
stones  locked  up. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  new  process  has  been  devised, 
and  this  consists  in  taking  an  impression  upon  paper  which  is 
capable  of  being  retained  for  years  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
can  be  transferred  to  stone  whenever  required,  so  as  to  be 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner  practised  in  lithography. 
By  this  means  every  lithographic  stone  can  be  released  for 
further  use  immediately  the  requisite  number  of  copies  have 
been  pulled  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  design  or  drawing  may  be 
removed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  copies  can  be 
retained  in  convenient  form,  viz.,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  reproduction  at  a  future 
time,  if  required. 

The  process  consists  in  taking  an  impression  of  the  design, 
drawing,  or  other  work  from  the  lithographic  stone,  upon 
specially-prepared  transfer  paper,  and  then  dusting  over  the 
impression  so  obtained  a  fine  dry  transfer  powder  rich  in  fatty 
materials.  The  greasy  character  of  the  powder  renders  the 
design  to  which  it  is  applied  upon  this  paper  capable  of  being 
transferred  to  stone  at  any  subsequent  time  within  a  period  of 
years  (say,  five  or  ten  years),  and  yet  the  dryness  of  the  powder 
is  such  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  design  being  destroyed  by 
rubbing  off  through  contact  with  paper  or  other  material  with 
which  it  may  be  placed  when  stored  for  future  use.  The 
transfer  powder  is  composed  of  spermaceti,  sperm  oil,  and 
finely-powdered  charcoal,  combined  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  ; — Two  pounds  of  spermaceti,  2  pounds  of  charcoal,  and 
8  ounces  of  sperm  oil.  The  spermaceti  is  melted  in  a  suit¬ 
able  vessel,  preferably  by  putting  the  latter  into  boiling  water 
for  this  purpose.  When  it  is  completely  melted  the  sperm  oil 
and  powdered  charcoal  are  added,  stirring  the  whole  for  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  the  mixture  is  poured  upon  a  slab  of 
stone,  marble,  or  other  material,  to  allow  it  to  cool.  During  the 
time  in  which  this  cooling  is  taking  place  the  mass  is  broken 
or  cut  into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  sub¬ 
sequent  pulverisation.  When  the  mixture  is  quite  cold,  it  is 
pulverised  in  any  suitable  manner,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  very 
tine  powder,  and  then  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  or  through 
muslin.  The  powder  thus  produced  is  then  put  into  boxes. 

Vegetable  charcoal  is  preferred,  but  animal  charcoal  might 
be  employed.  Instead  of  spermaceti  mutton  suet  may  be  used, 
and  palm  oil  instead  of  sperm  oil ;  but  the  composition  so  made 
would  not  be  as  advantageous. 

The  transfer  paper  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — Take 
good  printing-paper  which  is  not  too  hard  (say,  about  three- 
fourths  sized),  coat  the  same  on  one  side  with  a  strong  solution 
of  boiled  starch,  which  must  be  of  such  a  consistency  as  to 
work  freely.  When  this  coating  material  is  dry  apply  a 
second  coating  of  a  thinner  consistency,  so  as  to  insure  a 
smooth  surface.  This  second  coating  having  become  dry, 
apply  a  third  coating,  which  consists  of  a  very  weak,  thin  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum  arabic  containing  some  gallic  acid,  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  being  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a 
gallon  of  the  gum  solution.  When  this  third  coating  is  dry 
the  paper  is  to  be  well  rolled  upon  both  sides,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use  whenever  required. 

The  production  of  the  transfers  to  be  retained  for  future  use 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — The  picture,  design, 
drawing,  or  other  work  of  which  lithographic  copies  are 
required,  having  been  produced  upon  the  stone  in  any  well- 
known  manner,  one  or  more  transfers  are  pulled  therefrom  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  excepting  that  they  are  taken  upon  the 
specially-prepared  transfer  paper  described.  In  this  operation 
ordinary  lithographic  transfer  ink  maybe  used  ;  but  a  prepared 
ink  is  preferred.  Having  thus  obtained  one  or  two  impressions 
(or  whatever  number  may  be  required  to  be  stored  away  for 
future  reproduction),  some  of  the  transfer  powder  is  applied  by 
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dusting  the.  transfers  all  over  with  it,  and  then  any  surplus 
powder  is  removed  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush,  and  the 
sheet  is  wiped  carefully  with  a  soft  rag,  so  as  not  to  leave 
any  of  the  powder  loose  upon  it.  The  transfer  is  then  in  a 
condition  to  be  packed  away  for  future  use,  and,  when  the 
number  of  copies  of  this  particular  design  required  at  the  time 
have  been  pulled  from  the  stone,  the  latter  may  be  cleaned 
and  used  at  once  for  other  work,  the  design  having  been 
preserved  for  reproductions  as  explained.  It  is  preferable  to 
pull  these  transfers  for  future  use  before  pulling  the  ordinary 
copies  required  at  the  time  ;  but,  if  desired,  such  ordinary 
copies  may  be  pulled  first  and  the  special  transfers  afterward. 

When  one  of  the  prepared  paper  transfers  is  to  be  used 
for  reproducing  the  design  or  picture  upon  a  lithographic  stone, 
a  perfectly-clean  and  polished  lithographic  stone  is  fitted  in  the 
press  and  warmed  by  applying  boiling  water  to  it,  and  while 
the  stone  is  damp  the  paper  transfer  is  placed  upon  and  pulled 
through  the  press  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  the  paper  is 
damped  with  hot  water  and  pulled  through  the  press  again, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  paper  can  be  removed 
easily  from  the  stone.  The  latter  must  now  be  allowed  to  dry 
without  washing  off  the  composition  which  has  been  transferred 
thereto  from  the  paper,  as  this  will  answer  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  stone.  If  the  transfer  is  not  very  old, — that  is  to 
say,  one  which  was  obtained  a  long  time  previously, — the  stone 
will  be  ready  for  rubbing  up  with  a  fatty  or  greasy  rag  and  for 
rolling  up  in  the  usual  manner.  Should  the  transfer  be  old,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  expose  the  stone  for  a  short  time  to  a 
gentle  heat  before  a  fire  after  the  picture  or  design  has  been 
transferred  to  it ;  or  the  heating  may  be  effected  by  passing  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  over  the  stone  several  times,  or  by  any 
other  suitable  means.  The  stone  will  then  be  ready  for  use, 
and  lithographic  copies  maybe  obtained  therefrom  in  the  usual 
manner.  Transfers  may  also  be  obtained  from  this  stone  on 
the  prepared  paper  for  future  use. 

Although,  as  above  stated,  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  ink 
may  be  used  when  taking  the  impression  upon  the  transfer 
paper  for  future  use,  an  ink  of  a  more  greasy  or  fatty  character 
than  is  desirable  in  the  transfer  ink  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
lithographic  copies  is  preferred,  as  the  more  greasy  ink  is 
better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  powder  which  has  to 
be  applied  after  the  impression  has  been  obtained.  A  special 
ink  for  this  purpose  consists  of  mutton  suet,  4  ounces  ; 
yellow  beeswax,  3  ounces  ;  white  curd  soap,  3  ounces ; 
shellac,  6  ounces  ;  vegetable  black,  20  ounces  ;  middle 
litho  varnish,  3  pounds ;  sperm  oil,  4  ounces ;  spermaceti, 
3  ounces.  In  making  this  ink  the  mutton  suet,  wax,  and 
spermaceti  are  first  melted,  and  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently 
hot  it  is  ignited,' and  while  it  is  burning  the  curd  soap  is  added. 
The  flame  is  then  extinguished  and  the  shellac  added,  stirring 
the  mixture  continuously  until  all  is  well  mixed.  This  having 
been  effected,  the  sperm  oil,  litho  varnish,  and  vegetable  black 
are  introduced  and  the  whole  well  stirred  together.  The  mass 
should  then  be  poured  into  tins  for  use  when  required. 

- t - - - 

The  Dynamo  graph. 

THE  “ dynamograph,”  or  electrical  type- writer,  has  been 
invented,  in  which  the  motive  power  is  electricity.  This 
insures  an  evenness  of  impression,  so  difficult  to  obtain  by 
means  of  the  hand.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  machine  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  carriage  moves  backward  and  forward  auto¬ 
matically,  and  returns  to  the  starting  point  when  the  end  of  the 
line  is  reached  without  the  aid  of  the  operator.  It  can  be  used 
both  as  a  transmitter  and  receiver  over  a  single  wire  and  over 
any  distance,  and  prints  the  despatch  automatically  and  at  both 
ends  of  the  line,  thus  obviating  any  possibility  of  mistakes. 
The  message  so  sent  is  ready  at  any  time  for  the  perusal  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  it  is  printed  on  letter-paper, 
and  not  on  an  endless  tape,  and  may  be  posted  or  otherwise 
forwarded  to  its  destination. 


The  PRINTING  TIMES  and  LITHOGRAPHER  is  full 
of  Information,  —  Technical,  Useful,  Interesting. 
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Why.  Printing  Does'  Not  Pay . 

UNDER  this  heading  the  American  Printer's  Review  dis¬ 
cusses  the  reason  why,  as  it  affirms,  nine-tenths  of  em¬ 
ploying  printers  do  not  get  a  proper  return  for  capital  invested 
and  the  labour  and  knowledge  they  expend  in  their  business. 
A  wealthy  printer  is  a  rarity,  and  yet  no  other  class  of  trades¬ 
men  give  so  much  time  and  attention  to  business.  The 
successful  money-making  printer  is  very  often  not  a  practical 
workman,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  employing 
printer  is  too  frequently  not  a  business  man,  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  much  of  the  insane  competition  and  hap-hazard 
figuring  which  have  reduced  the  profits  of  the  average  printer 
to  a  minimum. 

The  largest  leading  industries  of  the  country  are  conducted 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  but  the  margin  is  sure.  The 
cost  of  material  and  labour,  the  average  product  of  a  day’s 
labour,  the  capacity  of  each  machine,  the  percentage  of  wear 
and  tear,  of  counting-room,  advertising,  insurance,  and  interest 
expenses  are  all  known — arrived  at  by  a  close  observation  and 
a  judicious  use  of  red  tape  ;  and,  if  estimates  are  called  for,  the 
only  serious  question  remaining  is,  what  margin  of  profit  it  is 
desirable  to  demand.  Now,  the  average  run  of  printers  expect 
to  make  money  without  knowing  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
If  they  were  asked  how  much  profit  one  man  or  machine  had 
netted  them  during  any  one  month  they  could  not  tell,  and  in 
this  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  is  found  to  be  the  real  reason 
why  the  printing  business  is  commonly  unprofitable. 

LACK  OF  SYSTEM. 

Is  it  not  a  common  and  true  remark,  heard  from  printers, 
that  there  is  no  money  in  anything  but  presswork  ?  Presswork 
is  probably,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  offices  of  this  country,  the 
only  item  on  which  the  cost  of  running  and  exact  output  is 
known,  because  it  is  easily  known,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  profitable,  as  a  printer  would  be  foolish  to  run  his 
press  at  a  loss,  when  he  knew  the  exact  cost  per  hour,  and  its 
exact  output  in  a  given  time.  We  need  no  further  proof  than 
this,  that  want  of  intelligent  system  is  the  reason  why  printing 
does  not  pay,  and  that  the  leakage  of  profit  is  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  where  no  system,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  used.  This 
lack  of  system  is  most  apparent  in  the  composing-room.  How 
many  printers  can  figure  a  sufficient  profit  on  their  type  com¬ 
position,  especially  in  that  sink  of  profits,  the  job  composing-room? 

The  book  composing-room  is  generally  reduced  to  a  system 
of  time  work,  which  places  its  products  on  a  comparatively 
sure  basis  ;  but  the  job-room,  with  its  yearnings  after  the 
artistic,  and  the  indiscriminate  individual  aspirations  of  the 
average  job  compositor  for  “  effect,”  is  the  place  where  a  know¬ 
ledgeable  control  is  most  required  and  seldom  found, 

UNWISE  EXPENDITURES. 

There  are  a  great  many  printers  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  and  practise  that  belief  to  the  detriment  of  their 
pockets,  that  enterprise  in  printing  consists  in  buying  all  the 
new  or  attractive  series  which  appear.  This  is  a  sad  mistake. 
Type  is  the  most  expensive  and  unprofitable  and  least  durable 
part  of  a  printing  outfit,  and  consequently  great  prudence 
should  be  used  in  its  purchase.  Do  not  buy  type  unless  you 
absolutely  need  it,  and,  when  bought,  use  it  with  great  care  and 
economy.  Restrain  your  longing  for  type  which  will  not  look 
well  after  you  have  printed  two  or  three  jobs  with  it.  In  this 
class  come  all  shaded  type,  many  character  scripts,  all  block 
letters  such  as  Arboret  No.  1.  Do  not  buy  type  of  a  merely 
pretty  character,  which  you  and  your  compositor  will  tire  of  in 
a  few  months.  Avoid  combination  borders  as  much  as  possible. 
Money  spent  on  such  type  is  usually  wasted.  Before  pur¬ 
chasing  a  new  series,  consider:  first,  whether  you  can  do  without 
it ;  second,  whether  some  letter  you  already  have  will  not  take 
its  place  with  ecptal  advantage  to  your  work  ;  third,  whether  it 
will  wear  well,  or  will  not  become  tiresome  as  a  face  after  the 
novelty  wears  off.  The  best  printers — and  those  who  are  most 
lauded  in  trade  journals  are  not  generally  the  best — seldom  buy 
type  which  is  not  of  a  useful  character,  will  wear,  and  lend 
beauty  (not  prettiness)  to  any  work  it  may  be  used  on.  Plain 
type  with  character  is  the  best  to  buy.  Too  many  printers  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  chief  merit  of  any  job  must  be  in 
the  composition.  '  Good  paper,  good  ink,  and  good  presswork 
are  equally  essential,  and  frequently  more  so. 
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Catarrh  and  Bronchitis  of  Printers. 


THE  Philadelphia  Printers'  Circular  gives  the  following 
from  a  contributor  : — 

That  printers  and  other  employes  of  printing-offices  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  subject  to  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs,  is  a  well-known  fact,  the  cause,  I  think,  being  the 
generally  poor  facilities  for  ventilation,  the  dust,  the  want  of 
cleanliness  generally,  and  poor  sanitary  arrangements,  the  irre¬ 
gular  hours  and  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  &c. 

Some  years  ago,  in  referring  to  these  diseases  of  the  craft, 
Dr.  M.  M.  Griffith,  of  Verona,  Pa.,  called  my  attention  to  the 
use  of  crude  petroleum  oil  as  being  a  specific  for  these  diseases. 
The  oil  being  very  disgusting  to  most  persons,  he  presented 
me  with  the  formula  for  a  petroleum  pill  that  has  answered  the 
purpose  in  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or  breathing  apparatus. 
I  herewith  give  it.  It  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  can  be  compounded 


by  any  druggist : — 

Take  of  Petroleum  Mass  Comp .  1  ounce. 

,,  Pulv.  Dover’s  Comp .  ^  ,, 

,,  Pulv.  Cubebs  .  2  ,, 

,,  Pulv.  Bloodroot  .  30  grains. 


Make  330  pills. 

The  dose  is  one  pill  from  three  to  five  times  per  day,  or  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome.  They  are  harmless,  and  no  danger 
can  occur  from  their  use.  They  seem  to  be  applicable  to 
almost  all  forms  of  lung  irritation,  from  an  acute  cold  to  con¬ 
sumption  ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  many  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  used  with  flattering  results  in  cases  of  so-called  con¬ 
sumption.  Crude  petroleum  has  long  had  a  reputation  as  a  cure 
for  consumption,  but  the  nausea  and  disgust  it  produces  are  a 
bar  against  its  use.  The  pill-form  does  away  with  this  trouble. 
They  are  generally  used  as  a  troche  by  dissolving  in  the  mouth 
and  swallowing.  I  have  recommended  these  pills  to  my  brother 
printers  with  great  confidence,  and  the  reports  were  always 
satisfactory  ;  the  nasal  catarrhs  with  which  many  were  afflicted 
have  been  promptly  cured,  after  having  spent  much  money 
with  advertised  nostrums  and  scientific  specialists.  The  pills, 
are  well  known  in  the  printing-offices  of  the  Pittsburg  papers. 


Japanese  Newspapers. 


'"THE  first  political  journal  in  Japan  appeared  at  what  was 
_L  then  Yeddo,  now  called  Tokio,  in  1833,  and  contained 
merely  extracts  from  the  English  and  Dutch  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Indies.  Up  to  this  date  the  only  sort  of  newspaper 
which  appeared  was  a  Japanese  print  called  the  Shimbun , 
which  gave  rough  drawings,  with  text  to  match,  of  crimes  and 
accidents.  The  revolution  of  1865  brought  about  a  great 
change,  and  newspapers  soon  became  plentiful,  one  of  the  first 
being  a  Government  paper  called  the  Kanipo ,  which  still 
appears,  and  which  publishes  all  kinds  of  official  documents. 
On  June  18,  1871,  the  first  daily  paper,  the  Mainichi  Shimbun, 
was  brought  out  at  Yokohama,  and  this  journal,  now  published 
at  Tokio,  has  done  very  well.  It  has  seventy  contributors,  six 
of  whom  write  leading  articles,  and  its  daily  circulation  is  about 
15,000.  The  other  leading  papers  in  Japan  are  the  Nichi 
Shimbun  ( Daily  News),  the  Choya  Shimbun  (organ  of  the 
Government  and  the  people!,  and  the  Jiji  Shimbun  (Times). 
These  three  journals  have  about  the  same  number  of  contri¬ 
butors  and  the  same  circulation  as  the  Mainichi  Shimbun. 
The  Choya  Shimbun  is  in  the  habit  of  distributing  a  great 
many  copies  in  the  villages  for  the  purpose  of  “  enlightening 
the  people.”  The  Jifi,  or  Japanese  Times ,  was  founded  in 
March,  1882,  and  its  editor  is  M.  Fukusawo,  who  publishes 
some  well-written  letters  from  correspondents  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  Yubin  Hochi  Shimbun  is  a  small 
paper  sold  at  a  little  less  than  a  cent,  but  contains  a  good  deal 
of  European  news.  Most  of  these  papers  appear  either  at 
Yokohama  or  Tokio,  and  contain  plenty  of  local  news.  Most 
of  the  small  towns  also  have  a  print  of  their  own.  Tokio  has 
also  two  monthly  reviews,  and  half  a  dozen  illustrated  journals. 
The  best  of  the  literary  reviews  is  the  Remaji  Lasshi, 


Books  for  Lithographers. 


WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new'  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  wmrks  usetul.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  wfithin 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  .  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  1  os. 

“Album  Lithographique.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  woi  k,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s. 
each.  * 

“  Zierscliriften.”  Being  specimens  of  lettering  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  Rennaissance  lettering,  one  part,  8d. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children, 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“  Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 
“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d. 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part,  3s. 
“Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  See., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
1 6  parts  at  1  s.  6d.  each. 


“  Curado’s  Colour  Scale.”  Several  correspondents  have 
asked  us  where  this  can  be  obtained.  We  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  it,  and  expect  shortly  to  have  copies  for 
delivery. 


American  Newspaper  Statistics. 


A  COMPILATION  made  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Directory  for  1887  shows  that  the  total  number  of  perio¬ 
dical  publications  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
15,420  ;  14,706  in  the  United  States  and  714  in  Canada.  The 
first  ten  states  in  the  order  of  number  of  publications  are  as 
follows  :  New  York,  1,591  ;  Illinois,  1,149;  Pennsylvania,  1,138; 
Ohio,  933;  Iowa,  731;  Kansas,  684  ;  Missouri,  678  ;  Michigan, 
594;  Massachusetts,  586;  Indiana,  583.  These  are  the  only 
states  which  have  each  over  500  publications  credited  to  it. 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode 
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Island,  Delaware,  and  Nevada  have  each  less  than  100,  the 
extremes  being  96  for  the  first-named  and  30  for  the  last. 

Of  the  total  number,  11,614  are  weeklies,  1,739  monthlies, 
1,397  dailies,  230  semi- monthlies  ;  183  are  semi-weeklies,  107 
quarterlies,  71  bi-weeklies,  47  tri-weeklies,  and  30  bi-monthlies. 
The  total  circulation  is  30,165,250  copies,  nearly  60  per  cent, 
being  of  weekly  publication,  20  per  cent,  of  monthlies,  and 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  dailies,  leaving  4  per  cent,  to  represent 
publications  of  all  classes.  The  average  circulation  of  the 
dailies  is  3,416,  and  of  the  weeklies  1,545.  In  point  of  circula¬ 
tion  New  York  leads  with  one-fourth  of  the  total,  followed  by 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Canada,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  California,  Iowa,  Maine,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  in 
the  order  named,  each  state  having  periodicals  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  half  a  million  or  more.  The  lowest  in  the 
scale  is  Nevada,  all  the  periodicals  published  within  the  limits 
of  that  state  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  12,500. 

The  total  number  of  papers  issued  in  a  whole  year  is  estimated 
at  2,547,653,000  ;  1,489,020,000  being  dailies,  933,205,000  week¬ 
lies,  72,699,000  monthlies,  and  only  about  50,000,000  for  all 
other  classes  of  publications.  The  estimate  of  the  dailies  is  too 
low,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  many  millions  of  Sunday 
papers  issued.  One  hundred  and  twelve  publications  print 
37,500  copies  or  more  each,  and  represent  one-fourth  of  the 
total  issue ;  579  more  print  upward  of  7,500  each,  and  represent 
another  quarter  ;  2,209  range  from  2,000  to  5,000  each,  and 
constitute  a  third  quarter,  while  the  remaining  12,520,  with  less 
than  1,500  copies  each,  make  up  the  remaining  quarter. 

Only  337  dailies  are  rated  above  3,000  copies  ;  400  between 
i,ooo  and  3,000  copies  ;  660  less  than  1,000,  and  345  of  these 
not  to  exceed  500. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  families  in  the  United  States  is 
13,000,000,  the  daily  papers  have  barely  sufficient  circulation  to 
supply  one  copy  daily  to  every  three  families,  and,  as  many 
persons  take  more  than  one  daily,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  do  not  regularly  get  a  copy  of  a  daily 
paper.  The  weeklies  have  a  circulation  nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  dailies,  and  are  over  eight  times  as  numerous.  There  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  weeklies  published  in  the  country  to 
supply  each  family  with  one,  and  have  nearly  5,000,000  left  over. 
So  many  families  take  more  than  one  weekly  that  the  surplus 
and  more  is  used  up  among  reading  families,  leaving  very  many 
families  who  take  no  paper  of  any  kind.  Still  there  are  few 
families  in  this  country,  other  than  the  destitute,  ignorant,  and 
inaccessible,  who  do  not  take  a  paper.  The  monthlies  issue  a 
sufficient  number  to  provide  every  alternate  family  with  a  copy  ; 
but  the  duplicates  are  so  numerous  that,  probably,  on  an 
average,  not  one  family  in  three  takes  a  monthly. — Detroit 
Free  Press, 


Improved  Printers’  Chase, 


THE  top  and  bottom  pieces  of  the  chase,  for  attachment  to 
a  job  press,  as  usual,  are  provided  with  raised  longitudinal 
strips  formed  with  slots,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces  are 
movably  held  by  staples  or  clips.  The  end  strips,  between 
which  and  the  side  pieces  the  form  is  locked,  are  longitudinally 
slotted  to  receive  the  side  pieces  through  them.  Both  side  and 
end  strips  are  formed  with  rows  of  holes  to  provide  for  their 
respective  adjustments  nearer  to  or  farther  from  each  other. 
The  corner  holders  serve,  in  connexion  with  the  pins  passing 
through  them,  and  through  the  strips,  to  lock  the  strips  to  their 
places  when  adjusted.  These  holders  also  serve  to  couple  and 
guide  and  keep  parallel  with  each  other  the  side  and  end  strips. 
The  holders  have  slots  through  them  to  receive  the  side  strips, 
and  upper  and  lower  transverse  grooves  to  receive  the  slotted 
end  strips,  and  have  holes  formed  in  them  to  receive  the  pins. 
One  portion  of  each  holder  is  cut  away,  so  as  not  to  protrude 
within  the  space  in  which  the  form  is  held.  It  is  evident  that, 
when  the  pins  are  withdrawn,  the  side  and  end  strips  can  be 
adjusted  as  required  ;  in  this  way  the  chase,  which  is  made  of 
steel  or  iron,  can  be  adjusted  to  lock  up  any  size  or  shape  of 
form,  from  a  single  line  to  a  square  or  larger  form.  This  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  patented  by  Holiver  Megorden,  of  Farmington, 
New  Mexico. — Scientific  American. 


The  Postal  Communication  of  the 
World. 


A  GERMAN  statistician  has  calculated  that  in  1865  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  exchanged  2,300  million  letters. 
By  1873  the  world’s  letters  had  increased  to  3,300  millions  ; 
while,  in  1885,  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  wrote  6,257  millions 
of  letters  and  post-cards.  But,  according  to  calculations  made 
by  the  American  Post  Office  for  1886,  enormous  as  the  above 
figures,  are,  the  numbers  are  still  on  the  increase. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1886  an  exchange  took  place  of  5,849 
millions  of  letters,  1,077  millions  of  post-cards,  4,610  millions  of 
printed  objects,  and  104  millions  of  patterns,  making  a  total  of 
11,610  millions  of  articles.  This  makes  a  mean  average  of 
about  five  letters  and  post-cards  per  year  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  globe  ;  but  the  averages  for  the  various  parts  are  very 
different.  Australia  heads  the  list  with  24  letters  or  post-cards 
per  year  for  each  inhabitant.  This  average  makes  14  for 
Europe,  o'oj  for  Asia,  and  0^09  for  Africa.  The  following  table 
represents  the  distribution  of  the  exchange  of  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  for  the  year  1886  among  the  five  parts  of  the  world. 
The  numbers  are  expressed  in  millions  : — 

Total  of  trans- 


Letters. 

Post-cards. 

mitted  articles. 

Europe 

3-894 

597 

7>249'3 

America 

1,596 

398 

3,819 

Asia 

286 

80 

389 -4 

Africa 

187 

0-3 

307 

Australia 

94'4 

I '2 

151-4 

Add  to  these  that  the  postal  services  of  the  whole  world 
employ  489,000  individuals,  who  are  distributed  over  154,000 
offices,  and  we  begin  to  see  what  an  enormous  industry  this  one 
of  letter  distribution  is.  A  German  statistician  will  one  day 
tell  us  how  much  paper  and  how  much  ink  daily  go  through 
the  Post  Office. 

— . — <©>  - 


THE  PRESS. 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  ST.  JOHN. 

When  dangers  darken  o’er  the  land, 

And  gathering  tempests  rise  ; 

When  lurid  lightnings  glance  and  gleam 
Along  the  murky  skies, 

What  trusty  guardian  seek  we  then 
To  shield  us  from  distress, 

And  ’neath  its  shelter  feel  secure  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press  ! 

When  rulers  fail  their  faith  to  keep, 

And  use  their  power  for  ill, 

And  in  the  sacred  name  of  Right 
Their  selfish  ends  fulfil  ; 

When  injured  Justice  lifts  her  head, 

And  dares  to  ask  redress, 

Who  pleads  her  cause  with  clarion  voice  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press  ! 

To  keep  the  boon  our  fathers  gave, 

For  which  they  fought  and  died — 

The  boon  of  Freedom,  bright  and  fair 
(A  nation’s  dearest  pride) — 

What  power  beneath  the  arm  of  God 
Do  Freedom’s  sons  possess, 

That  holds  the  tyrant  in  its  grasp  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press  ! 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press — it  speaks 
The  burden  of  our  souls  ; 

If  gay,  it  laughs  ;  perplex’d,  it  guides  ; 

Or,  vex’d,  it  thunder  rolls. 

Then  should  we  guard  it  pure  and  free, 

That  Heaven  may  ever  bless 
Our  champion,  advocate,  and  guide — ■ 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press  ! 

From  Country  Love  and  City  Life." 
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Coloured  Ilk u  sir at  ions. 


WITH  modern  appliances,  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
most  delicate  oil  and  water-colour  effects  has  stimu¬ 
lated  an  extraordinary  demand  for  books  with  coloured 
illustrations. 

Fifty  years  ago,  says  an  American  contemporary,  or  more, 
such  a  taste  was  prevalent.  It  called  for  coloured  plates  in 
novels,  historical  works,  biographies,  memoirs,  &c.  The  cut 
was  printed  from  the  metal  plate  in  some  neutral  tint  and  then 
coloured  by  hand,  each  artist  laying  on  his  or  her  assigned 
colour  and  passing  it  forthwith  to  the  next  colourist,  and  so  on 
till  the  plate  was  finished,  it  often  passing  through  twenty-five 
or  thirty  hands.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  coloured  plates 
of  Audubon’s11  Birds  ”  were  made.  In  fact,  all  scientific  works 
calling  for  coloured  plates  were  thus  illustrated  until  within  a 
few  years,  when  lithographic  and  chromographic  printing 
were  resorted  to. 

Some  of  this  hand-painted  work  was  admirably  and  accu¬ 
rately  executed.  In  other  cases  the  careless  hand  of  the 
colourist  was  apparent  in  the  overlapping  of  the  tints.  Now, 
however,  all  is  changed  ;  a  perfected  press  is  steadier  than  the 
human  hand,  and  expense  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  repro¬ 
ducing,  shade  for  shade  and  tint  for  tint,  the  most  exquisite 
product  of  the  painter’s  genius. 

Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  such  a  splendid  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  art  of  colour-printing  had  not  given  rise  to  a  taste 
for  coloured  illustrations. 

The  first  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  new  art  — for  such  it 
may  safely  be  called — were  the  children,  whose  books  took  on 
a  glory  thaf  made  the  older  readers  almost  green  with  envy. 
But  already  the  coloured  cut  has  worked  its  way  into  what 
may  be  termed  “grown-up  children’s”  books,  such  as  “  Gul¬ 
liver,”  “  Crusoe,”  “  Munchausen,”  “  Arabian  Nights,”  “  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Fairy  Tales,”  “vEsop’s  Fables,”  &c.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  its  entrance  into  the  novel  of  the  day  will  not  be  delayed 
many  years. 

Nor  is  this  ta-te  for  coloured  illustrations  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  country.  In  Fmgland  “colour  books”  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  season,  while  in 
Germany  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coloured  cut  has  crept  into 
the  sober  pages  of  the  Bible  itself.  The  information  is 
received  that  a  great  demand  for  Bibles  with  coloured  pictures 
has  arisen.  , 

One  edition  of  folio  size  is  already  under  way.  It  will 
contain  one  hundred  coloured  pictures  printed  in  the  best  style 
known  to  the  art.  Many  of  them  will  be  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  masters.  Nor  is  this  the  only  edition  projected  by 
German  bookmakers.  Two  other  firms  have  taken  the  initial 
steps  for  the  issue  of  Bibles  with  coloured  cuts.  The  blank 
pages  known  as  the  “Family  Record”  will  be  embellished 
with  original  designs  of  real  artistic  merit.  As  this  colour 
work  will  fit  English  text  quite  as  well,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  American  bookmaker  has  already  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  American  edition  of  the  Scriptures  with  coloured 
illustrations. 


The  Dying  Editor . 


rT''HE  owner  of  a  paper  lay  dying  in  his  lair,  and  the  dew  of 
Jl  death  had  gathered  on  his  brow  so  calm  and  fair  ;  but  a 
printer  knelt  beside  him  as  his  life-blood  ebbed  away,  and 
asked  the  dying  writer  if  he  had  a  word  to  say.  The  doomed 
man  murmured  softly  as  he  grabbed  the  printer’s  fist :  “  Well, 
at  last  the  struggle’s  over,  and  I  never  will  be  missed.  Take  a 
message  and  a  token  to  that  city  man  of  mine,  that  all  his 
worn-out  chestnuts  he  had  better  put  in  brine.  There’s  his 
joke  about  the  weather,  which  he’s  used  these  many  years,  and 
the  gag  about  the  fellow  who  is  always  hunting  beers.  And 
the  item  lie’s  so  fond  of,  on  the  man  who  peddles  books,  and 
the  chestnut  based  on  people  who  go  fishing  at  the  brooks; 
just  to  save  the  paper’s  credit,  and  to  cast  no  slurs  on  mine,  I 
would  ask  him  as  a  favour  just  to  put  such  gags  in  brine.  And 
the  lies  lie’s  fond  of  telling  of  the  street-cars  and  the  tracks, 
and  the  joke  about  the  man  who  stepped  upon  some  tacks,  and 


the  one  about  some  dandy  who  will  never  pay  for  clothes,  and 
the  one  on  women  cleaning  house — it’s  weary,  Heaven  knows  ! 
Oh,  I  know  I’ll  slumber  happy  in  my  grave  beneath  the  vine, 
if  the  man  who  does  the  city  work  will  put  these  jokes  in  brine. 
Tell  the  man  who  tends  to  business  not  to  weep  when  I  am 
dead,  but  to  buy  himself  a  club  and  hit  the  first  man  on  the 
head,  who  comes  in  with  strings  of  items  and  requests  them 
printed  free,  when  the  regular  rates  are  cheaper  than  they 
really  ought  to  be.  Tell  the  foreman  when  he  makes  up  not  to 
turn  a  rule  for  me,  but  to  simply  print  an  item  saying  that  my 
soul  is  free;  for  I  want  no  eulogistic  taffy  of  that  kind  in  mine, 
and  I  think  such  hoary  chestnuts  should  be  pickled  well  in 
brine.  Have  that  gay  and  fresh  reporter  I  engaged  the  other 
day,  put  a  stop  to  saying  “  Selah,”  also  “  We  have  come  to 
stay  ”  ;  and  if  he  should  say  “  ye  local,”  you  must  trample  in 
his  gore,  for  you  know  I’d  ne’er  allow  it  in  the  happy  days  of 
yore.  And  the  man  who  comes  to  tell  you  how  to  run  the 
paper  well,  should  be  greeted  when  he  enters  with  a  pewter 
chestnut  bell;  and  you’ll  print  the  paper  promptly, -be  the 
weather  full  of  storms,  and  the  foreman  must  be  careful  when 
he’s  making  up  the  forms,  that  the  beauty  of  the  paper  may 
through  all  ages  shine,  and  not,  be  like  its  neighbours,  only -fit 
to  put  in  brine. — Atchison  Globe. 


Transfers  for  Zinc  Etching. 

ANEW  method  of  preparing  transfers  for  the  zinc  etching 
process  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Jaffe  and  Albert, 
of  Vienna.  With  the  usual  method  of  making  transfers  in 
greasy  ink,  it  happens  sometimes,  in  transferring  the  developed 
greasy  image  to  the  zinc  plate,  that  the  lines  or  dots  of  the 
image  will  be  crushed  and  become  broader.  To  prevent  this, 
Jaffe  and  Albert  have  modified  the  process  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  image  on  the  bichromated  paper  is  developed 
in  the  usual  manner  with  greasy  ink  ;  but,  after  the  paper  has 
been  dried,  it  is  dusted  with  a  powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  asphaltum,  colophony,  and  wrax  :  then  the  whites  of  the 
paper  are  freed  from  any  adhering  powder  with  the  aid  of  a 
pad  of  cotton,  and  an  alum  solution  is  applied  in  order  to  tan 
the  gelatine  on  the  paper,  so  that  it  may  become  hard  and  not 
give  way  afterwards  in  the  transferring  process.  The  transfer 
is  now  warmed  to  a  certain  degree,  and  transferred  to  the  zinc 
plate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  coat  the  print  with  greasy  Ink, 
and  this  is  important.  In  this  case  we  have  a  resin  image  on 
the  metal  plate,  which  offers  sufficient  resistance,  so  that  we 
may  commence  with  a  strong  first  etching,  by  which  the  finest 
dots  and  lines  of  the  image  will  all  be  preserved, 


Printing  as  a  Trade. 


IT  is  asserted  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  any  man  who  brought  up  his  son  without  a  trade 
brought  him  up  to  steal,  and  even  Artemus  Ward  would  have 
failed  to  find  any  “  sarkasm  ”  in  the  statement. 

A  boy  without  a  trade  has  certainly  a  great  temptation  for 
his  idle  hands  ;  and  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  may,  by  re¬ 
verses,  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of  labouring  with  his  own 
hands.  These  are  truisms,  and,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  parent  to  so  educate  his  children  that  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves — have  the  skill  and  knovdedge  to  earn  bread 
when  forced  to  do  so.  A  man  who  has  faithfully  learned  a 
trade,  and  become  expert  in  it,  always  has  a  bower  to  windward 
when  the  storms  of  adversity  have  wrecked  his  business  bark. 
Stocks  may  go  down,  banks  break,  but  he  is  independent  of 
them.  As  long  as  he  has  health  (if  willing  to  labour),  he  need 
not  want  for  bread  and  butter,  clothes,  and  a  roof  over  his  head. 
He  has  something  a  panic  in  the  money  market  cannot  take 
away  or  thieves  rob  him  of.  As  long  as  the  world  remains 
there  will  be  work  for  the  mechanic,  and  he  can  command  good 
wages,  while  one  wanting  in  the  use  of  tools,  be  they  what  they 
may,  will  suffer  even  unto  starvation. 

The  truth  of  this  has  been  illustrated  again  and  again  in  new 
countries,  which  gold  or  other  excitement  had  crowded  with 
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immigrants.  Clerks,  men  of  profound  learning  and  scientific 
attainments,  were  held  of  but  little  value.  It  was  muscle  that 
was  wanted.  The  mechanic  discounted  them  all,  and  lived 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  those  wanting  a  trade  were  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  secured  husks.  California  was  a  noticeable  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  and  many  a  young  man,  whose  reputation  at 
home  was  above  questioning,  went  to  the  bad  simply  because 
he  could  find  nothing  to  do — wanting  craft  experience. 

This  admitted  (and  it  must  be  by  every  honest  mind),  the 
fact  is  established  that  a  trade  is  the  best  possible  thing  for 
every  young  man,  to  secure  him  against  want  and  keep  him 
from  the  paths  of  evil.  But  there  is  a  choice  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things  ;  and,  every  point  considered,  we  are  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  there  are  none  which  outrank  printing — that,  more 
than  any  other,  combines  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  and  wide 
education.  It  opens  an  extensive  field  for  the  mind,  makes 
one  acquainted  with  every  portion  of  the  globe,  fathoms  the 
seas,  and  maps  out  the  stars.  A  printer  has  a  panoramic  view 
of  every  passing  event.  Without  expense  or  danger,  he  sails 
the  ocean,  climbs  the  mountains,  explores  the  valleys,  roams 
among  the  tropics  unsweltering,  and  winters  in  the  Arctic  un¬ 
shivering.  There  is  no  “  pent-up  Utica  ”  for  him.  The  earth 
gives  up  to  his  gaze  its  treasures,  and  the  waters  their  wonders. 
He  is  whirled  over  the  land  by  stream,  and  floats  secure  with 
the  balloonist  in  the  upper  air.  Whatever  is  known,  he  knows; 
whatever  is  seen,  he  sees  ;  wherever  man  goes,  he  goes.  He 
enters  as  freely  (figuratively)  into  the  presence  of  czar  and 
queen  as  any  favourite  prime  minister,  and  kneels  no  more  in 
homage  than  when  with  Livingstone  in  the  huts  of  Africa. 

But,  besides  this  education  at  home,  he  has  the  means  of 
actual  travel  ;  for  anywhere,  in  any  town  or  city,  a  good  jour, 
can  find  a  good  job — at  least,  a  temporary  one— and,  if  he 
chooses,  he  can  go,  Bayard  Taylor-like,  tramping  over  the 
world.  And  it  is  a  trade  that  always  pays  good  prices  ;  perhaps 
more  so  than  any  other,  at  least,  equally  so.  It  is  a  trade — we 
like  the  name  of  art  better  when  applied  to  it — standing  high 
among  the  others,  and  from  it  have  graduated  some  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  known  to  the  world. 

Looked  at  in  every  light,  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  better  or  more  honourable  trade  for  a  young  man  to  learn, 
none  better  for  him  to  fall  back  upon  should  adversity  come  ; 
and  we  believe  this  view  will  be  heartily  indorsed  by  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  craft  and  press. 

A  boy  without  a  trade  has  been  brought  up  to  steal  !  Flee 
from  such  a  curse.  Learn  a  trade,  young  man ;  learn  it 
thoroughly  ;  and,  if  it  be  printing,  the  word  of  experience  for 
it  that  you  will  never  regret  it,  even  though  you  “  set  ”  simply 
for  pleasure,  with  a  stick  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. — 
Exchange. 


(paper  £rai>e  3 feme. 

Mr.  ThOMAS  B.  FOrJ),  of  Snakeley  Mill,  Loudwater,  has 
feceived  highest  honours — a  First  Order  of  Merit — at  the 
Adelaide  Exhibition,  for  his  blottings,  the  only  one  as  against 
all  competitors. 

Depere,  with  an  excellent  water  power  on  the  Fox  River, 
below  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  is  making  a  popular  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  pulp-mill,  the  project  being  backed  by 
a  wealthy  Eastern  manufacturer. 

The  Voz  de  Mexico ,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  says 
paper  manufacturers  of  that  country  are  alarmed  because  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  will,  at  its  next  session, 
remove  the  importation  duty  on  foreign  paper. 

A  JOINT-STOCK  company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  has  been 
formed  in  Meriden,  Ct.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  pre¬ 
servative  paper.  It  is  said  that  oranges  wrapped  in  the  paper 
will  keep  sound  for  a  year,  and  that  silver-plated  ware  will  not 
tarnish  when  wrapped  in  it. 

“  Philadelphia  granites,”  made  from  vegetable  fibre  in 
many  tints,  is  a  new  paper-hanging,  invented  by  David  D. 
Elder,  who  has  been  in  the  paper  business  for  many  years. 
This  paper  is  strong  and  easily  applied,  is  suitable  for  parlour 
and  kitchen,  and  its  ornamental  character  sustains  it  against 
fancy-figured  and  flowered  hangings. 


Prince  Bismarck’s  paper-mill  at  Hammermiihle  Station 
near  Varzin,  which  was  burned  last  year,  has  been  rebuilt  with 
every  modern  improvement,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  The  two  machines  alone  cost 
200,000  marks,  and  the  outlay  on  the  whole  establishment  is 
stated  to  be  upwards  of  1,000,000  marks.  It  is  lighted  with 
electricity  throughout,  and  its  daily  production  is  from  14  to 
15  tons. 

The  Belgian  consul’s  report  from  Cochin  China,  says  that 
there  is  no  paper  of  native  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of 
wrapping  paper  are  imported  from  China,  and  finer  kinds  from 
Japan,  at  a  moderate  price.  Small  quantities  of  writing  paper 
and  envelopes  are  imported,  but  wall  paper  is  little  used.  The 
State  printing-office  and  the  newspaper,  The  Commercial ,  use 
large  amounts  of  printing  paper,  which  come  chiefly  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  China. 

Paper  doors  are  made  so  that  they  look  like  polished  ma¬ 
hogany,  but  they  are  lighter  and  cost  about  the  same  as  wood 
doors.  But  they  are  better,  because  there  is  no  shrinking, 
swelling,  cracking,  or  warping.  The  door  is  composed  of  two 
thick  paper  boards,  stamped  and  moulded  into  panels,  and 
glued  together  with  glue  and  potash  and  then  rolled  through 
heavy  rollers.  After  getting  a  waterproof  coating  it  is  painted 
and  varnished,  and  hung  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  knew  it  would  come,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The 
announcement  has  been  made  that  a  paper  coffin  has  been 
invented  and  put  upon  the  market.  A  man  may  now  build  his 
house  of  paper,  eat  his  dinner  from  paper  plates,  wipe  his 
face  with  a  paper  handkerchief,  buy  his  wife  a  paper  piano, 
and  go  to  his  grave  in  a  paper  coffin.  The  coffin  may  be 
paid  for  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  death  published  on 
another  piece.  There  are  few  things  more  useful  than  paper. 

A  paper  that  resists  the  action  of  both  fire  and  water  has,  it 
is  said,  been  recently  invented  in  Germany  by  Herr  Ladewigg. 
The  manufacture  is  accomplished  by  mixing  25  parts  of 
asbestos  fibre  with  from  25  to  30  parts  of  aluminum  sulphate, 
and  the  mixture  is  moistened  with  chloride  of  zinc  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  water.  It  is  then  treated  with  a  solution 
of  1  part  of  resin  soap  in  8  to  10  parts  of  a  solution  of  pure 
aluminum  sulphate,  after  which  it  is  manufactured  into  paper 
like  ordinary  pulp. 

A  firm  in  Cologne  has  the  selling  for  Germany  of  a  water¬ 
proof  packing  paper,  patented  in  Austria,  which  is  thought  to 
be  superior  to  parchment  for  protection  against  dampness  and 
wet.  It  is  made  up  of  two  adhering  sheets  of  paper  with  a 
coating  of  peculiarly  prepared  waterproof  black  shellac  on  one 
or  both  sides.  The  paper  is  especially  useful  for  packing 
goods  to  be  transported  by  water,  and  lining  of  chests,  as  the 
shellaced  sheet  is  smooth,  noiseless,  and  will  not  crack  if  laid 
in  sharp  folds. 

The  Magnet  in  Paper  Manufacture.— During  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  as  soon  as  the  pulping  machines  exhibit 
signs  of  wear,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  good  deal  of  paper  to 
be  spoiled  by  the  abrasion  of  minute  specks  of  iron,  which  fall 
into  the  pulp  and  afterwards  produce  rust  stains.  Occasionally 
the  stains  do  not  appear  until  the  paper  has  been  damped  for 
printing,  and  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  is  thus  caused.  The 
Papier- Zeitung  announces  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  magnets  in  a  very  simple  and  effectual  manner. 
A  kind  of  steel  comb,  with  broad  teeth  set  edgewise,  is  placed 
in  the  stream  of  pulp  and  water  which  issues  from  the  machine. 
The  teeth  are  made  of  magnetised  steel  strips,  and  any 
iron  particles  contained  in  the  pulp  are  thus  withdrawn. — Iron. 

The  Pictet-Brelax  Process. — A  new  process  for  making 
sulfit  stuff,  known  as  the  Pictet-Brelax  process,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  and  pyrites  and  set  free  by  a  stream  of  water.  A  liquid 
containing  i-j  to  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  the  result. 
When  the  necessary  amount  of  acid  and  wood  are  put  into  the 
cooker  and  in  another  vat  a  liquid  containing  sulphurs  and 
pyrites  heated  to  100  degrees,  the  freed  acid  will  be  driven  over 
into  the  cooker,  and  the  lye  will  contain  7  per  cent,  of  acid.  The 
highest  temperature  will  be  105  degrees,  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  cooker  being  thus  limited,  and  the  acid  is  driven 
off  and  saved  for  use  again  at  the  end  of  the  cooking.  This  is 
a  similar  feature  to  that  of  Professor  Mitscherlich’s  method,  so 
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generally  used,  but  the  Pictet-Brelax  process  claims  to  utilise 
as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  acid.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  of  this  method  is  that  no  alkali  is  used,  though  shrewd 
sulfit-stuff  manufacturers  can  use  enough  to  neutralise  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  rising  acid.  The  stuff  produced  is  less 
white  than  by  the  usual  method.  Several  manufacturers  are 
using  this  process  experimentally  and  their  reports,  sent  to 
Becker,  Klaggs,  &  Renther,  Wildhaus,  in  Westphalia,  give  the 
cost  of  making  of  air-dried  sulfit  stuff  at  §3’85  per  100  kilos. 

A  New  Sulphite  Bleaching  Process. — A  new  process 
of  bleaching  vegetable  or  animal  stuffs  has  been  patented  by 
Eugene  Hermite,  ofMareq,  in  northern  France.  A  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda  or  potash,  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  caustic 
baryte,  is  placed  in  a  vat  with  a  positive  electrode  of  platinum 
or  charcoal,  and  a  negative  electrode  of  mercury,  or  one  made 
of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with  copper,  zinc,  or  tin.  A  current 
of  electricity  is  then  sent  through  the  solution,  and  from  it 
ozone  and  water  stuff  mixed  with  ozone  is  evolved,  which  can  be 
applied  to  spun  and  woven  stuffs,  either  wet  or  dry.  The  cloth 
can  be  placed  in  the  solution  at  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
or  put  into  a  tight  reservoir  into  which  the  gases  are  conducted 
as  they  generate.  The  process  can  be  conducted  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  pressure  of  the  air,  or  under  high  pressure.  A  vat  is 
needed  for  this  process  which  shall  contain  a  definite  quantity 
of  mercury  united  by  a  thin  iron  plate  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  electric  generator.  Just  a  little  above  the  sheet  or  surface 
of  mercury  the  positive  electrode  of  thin  punctured  sheets  of 
platinum  or  charcoal  must  be  placed.  A  vat,  with  a  row  of 
electrodes  arranged  vertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  can 
also  be  used.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  the  salt  preferable  for  the 
solution  from  its  cheapness,  and  its  strength  should  be  so  pro¬ 
portioned  as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  electric 
current. 


Colour:  An  Elementary  Manual  for  Students.  By  A.  H. 
CHURCH,  (London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.) 

HIS  is  a  very  ably-written  and  thorough  exposition  of 
Colour  in  its  scientific  aspects.  It  has  been  carefully 
brought  down  to  date  by  reference  to,  and  explanation  of, 
the  researches  of  Chevreul,  Clerk,  Maxwell,  Helmholtz,  W. 
Benson,  W.  von  Bezold,  and  others.  The  author’s  own  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments  are  likewise  recorded  ;  so  that,  when 
the  student  has  mastered  the  principles  contained  herein,  he 
will  be  well  abreast  of  our  present  knowledge  of  colours.  The 
work  ought  to  be  of  special  interest  and  value  to  lithographic 
artists  and  printers. 

•i*  -f-  + 

Dead ,  Yet  Speaketh.  By  Dr.  Saks.  (Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.) 
This  is  one  of  the  well-known  Bristol  series,  which  obtained 
world-wide  fame  through  Conway’s  “  Called  Back.”  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  is  not  likely  to  repeat  the  sensation  of  the  latter 
work  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  he  manages,  among  his 
monthly  volumes,  to  strike  a  telling  subject  and  give  the  public 
a  sufficiently  rousing  sensation.  In  “Dead,  Yet  Speaketh,” 
this  is  the  case,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  kept  up  from 
cover  to  cover. 

«!•  «t® 

Haaell's  Magazine.  Vol.  I.  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney.) 

In  its  bound  form  this  magazine,  the  various  parts  of  which 
we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time,  makes  a  very  handsome 
volume.  It  speaks  much  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  staff 
of  Messrs.  Hazell’s  establishments  that  they  are  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  reading  and  the  readers  for  this  magazine  without 
going  outside  their  own  borders.  But  under  the  able  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Jowitt  the  venture  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
successful.  We  hope  there  will  be  many  more  volumes  as 
interesting  as  this,  and  that  Mr.  Jowitt  may  long  continue  to 
direct  its  fortunes.  Could  not  some  of  the  writers  spare  a 
little  time  to  write  us  an  article  now  and  then  ?  We  want  some 
fresh  and  original  matter  of  interest  to  the  trade.  Perhaps 
this  hint  may  be  useful. 


Haarlem  not  Mentz.  By  J.  H.  HESSELS,  M.A.  (Elliot 
Stock  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
true  birthplace  of  printing.  Mr.  Hessels  writes  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  researches  and  the  results 
at  which  he  arrives  are  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  We  may  give  some 
extracts  from  the  book  in  a  future  number. 

*  +  + 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Antiquary  for  January.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  Bookworm  from  the 
same  publisher.  This  is  a  well-conceived  and  well- 
edited  magazine,' and  should  become  a  favourite  with 
book-lovers. 

English  Africa.  By  Charles  Marvin.  (London  :  R.  Ander¬ 
son  &  Co.,  14,  Cockspur-street.)  This  is  an  eloquent 
appeal  by  a  well-known  and  patriotic  writer  on  behalPof 
what  we  may  call  English  South  Africa.  Politicians  would 
do  well  to  read  this  brochure. 

.  - — . - a  s  - - - 

¥l \e  AiT-lJiqiori  of  L(Or\do:q. 

'"TMIE  Ai  t-Union  of  London  having  attained  its  year  of  jubilee,  the 
council  think  it  a  fitting  occasion  on  which  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  results  of  its  fifty  years’  work,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages 
which  it  affords  to  its  members,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  thereby  increasing  its  means  of  public  usefulness.  The 
objects  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  are  to  promote  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their  general  advancement  in 
the  British  empire,  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  native  artists  ; 
to  elevate  art  and  to  encourage  its  [  rofessors,  by  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  their  works  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  the  members,  whose 
services  are  honorary.  In  furiherance  of  these  objects,  the  society  has 
collected  and  disbursed  no  less  than  ^594,000,  to  which  considerable 
sums  were  added  by  prizeholders,  in  order  to  acquire  works  of  higher 
value  than  the  amounts  of  the  prizes. 

The  Art-Union  may  claim  to  have  kept  alive  the  grand  art  of  line 
engraving.  But  for  the  society  very  few  plates  would  have  been  put 
in  hand  of  late  years.  Medal  die  engraving,  again,  was  almost  a  lost 
art  fifty  years  ago.  The  Art-Union  has  since  produced  its  fine  series 
of  thirty  medals  commemorating  British  artists  and  their  work.  1  he 
production  of  statuettes  in  bronze  and  parian  at  the  same  date  was 
scarcely  known  ;  the  remarkable  series  of  works  in  these  materials 
issued  by  the  society  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  its  enterprise.  All  these 
are  available  for  subscribers  on  terms  to  be  learned  at  the  office. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  the  Art-Union  still  looks  confidently  for 
support  to  ail  lovers  of  art.  Over  and  above  the  broad  ground  of  the 
elevation  of  public  taste  and  the  benefits  conferred  on  artists,  the 
council  would  point  out  that,  looking  to  the  probable  extinction  ol 
line  engraving  at  no  distant  period,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  fine  impressions,  and  in  many  cases  invaluable  artists’  proofs 
of  important  plates,-  engraved  for  the  society  after  the  first  English 
painters,  the  value  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  must  rise  to  many  times 
their  present  cost, — an  opportunity  which  can  never  recur  when  once 
the  Art- Union’s  stock  is  exhausted. 

The  Art-Union  offers  for  the  current  year  a  most  interesting  subject, 
charmingly  engraved  in  pure  line  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A. ,  “  A 
Spanish  Letter- Writer,”  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess,  A.R.A.; 
or  subscribers  may  select  from  the  large  number  of  works  produced  in 
previous  years.  The  next  distribution  of  prizes  will  include,  besides 
works  to  be  chosen  by  the  prizeholders  from  the  public  exhibitions,  a 
number  of  vhses  in  bronze  repousse  work,  representing  the  story  of 
“  Bellerophon  ”  ;  volumes  of  plates  after  the  frescoes  in  the  Palace  at 
Westminster,  and  Jubilee  medals. 
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A  REPRODUCTION  in  monochrome  of  a  crayon  study  by  Mr.  Frank 
Miles  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  January  number  of  Cassell's 
Magazine. 

From  Kemp’s  Mercantile  Gazette  it  appears  there  were  1 14  failures 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  last  year,  as  compared  with  109 
the  previous  year. 

The  new  Radical  daily,  the  Evening  Star,  under  the  direction  of 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  make  its  first  appearance  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  instant. 

The  plant  and  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  the  Huddersfield 
Echo  were  sold  on  December  7,  by  Mr.  W.  Phelps  (Messrs.  Hawkes 
<&  Phelps)  of  Birmingham,  and  realised  exceptionally  high  prices. 

I  Messrs.  Kelhier  &  Jamie'sson,  proprietors  of  the  Volunteer 
Record  and  Shooting  News,  33,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  have 
dissolved  partnership. 

The  Derby  Mercury  issued,  as  a  supplement,  with  their  number  of 
January  4,  a  reprint  of  the  Derby  Mercury  of  January  3  to  10,  1788. 
It  is  interesting,  but  we  imagine  it  is  better  printed  and  on  better  paper 
than  the  original. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Invention  contained  several  sheets  of 
portraits  of  inventors,  scientific  men,  &c.,  printed  in  photo-tint  by 
Mr.  James  Ackerman,  of  London.  Our  contemporary  displays  great 
enterprise  in  its  weekly  numbers,  and  in  the  supplements  it  issues  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Elliot,  of  Galashiels,  sends  us  something  unique  in  the 
way  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards.  He  has  used  as  his  basis 
laurel  and  other  leaves,  upon  which  he  prints  the  usual  greetings  in 
gold.  They  are  quite  out  of  the  common  ;  but  we  question  whether 
they  will  find  much  acceptance. 

Messrs.  Littlebury  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  announce  their  removal 
to  new  premises,  called  Ye  Anciente  Commandery.  The  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  in  a  very  artistic  circular  printed  in  four  colours,  the 
only  defect  being  in  the  register  of  the  red,  which  rather  spoils  an 
otherwise  pleasing  specimen  of  modern  printing. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  the  well-known  publisher  and  chromo-litho¬ 
grapher,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  awarded  the  highest  award 
for  colour-printing  and  bookwork  at  the  Newcastle  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  viz.,  two  silver  medals.  He  has  likewise  been  commissioned 
to  produce  the  diploma  of  honour  awarded  by  the  same  Exhibition. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Publishers'  Circular  completes  the 
fiftieth  year  of  this  publication.  As  usual,  it  makes  a  very  interesting 
and  readable  volume.  The  illustrations  show  an  advance  on  last  year. 
There  is  a  splendid  display  of  advertisements,  which  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  important  department. 

Having  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  Antiquary,  Mr.  G.  Law-- 
rence  Gomme  will  edit  a  new  monthly  journal,  planned  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
of  Perth,  which  will  be  published  by  Mr.  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand, 
W.C.  It  will  be  divided  into  sections,  devoted  respectively  to  anthro¬ 
pology,  archteology,  history,  and  literature.  The  first  number  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  ready  early  this  year. 

Messrs  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  have  taken  the  old  Brush  Electric  Light 
Factory  in  Mansfield-street,  Southwark,  and  are  carrying  out  extensive 
alterations  to  fit  it  for  the  requirements  of  their  business,  which  has  out¬ 
grown  their  present  premises.  Messrs.  Hoe  are  constructing  several 
new  machines  of  large  size.  Their  latest  machine  delivers  the  papers 
folded,  and,  if  necessary,  -with  an  inset  pasted  in. 

The  library  committee  of  the  Corporation  have  purchased  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Rogers,  bookseller,  2,  Bounds  Green-road,  New  South- 
gate,  for  ^105,  the  extra,  illustrated,  and  extended  copy  of  Thomson’s 
“  Chronicles  of  Old  London  Bridge,”  in  five  folio  volumes.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  also  published  an  etching  by  N.  Whittock  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
taken  from  an  original  drawing  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ozford. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  2,oooth  Sermon. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  2,000th 
consecutive  sermon  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  entitled  “  Healing  by 
the  Stripes  of  Jesus,  ’  was  published  by  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster, 
4,  Paternoster-buildings.  That  a  preacher  should  have  issued  a  weekly 
sermon  without  intermission  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-three  years 
is  probably  a  fact  unprecedented  in  the  literature  of  any  country. 

Technical  Classes.  —  \Ve  understand  that  Mr.  Jowett,  the 
manager  of  the  Aylesbury  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  & 
Viney,  intends  giving  a  course  of  technical  lectures  (including  practical 
studies)  next  autumn,  in  connexion  with  the  City  of  London  Guilds 
Technical  Association.  It  was  intended  to  have  begun  this  season  ; 
but  the  interval  between  that  gentleman's  return  from  America  and 
the  necessary  date  for  beginning  left  no  time  for  organisation  and 
preparation. 


The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  London 
district  of  the  National  Association  of  Journalists  was  held  on  December 
17,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  Mr.  J.  Walker  (chairman 
01  the  district)  presided,  and  the  president  of  the  association  (Sir  A. 
Borthwick,  Bart.,  M.P.),  the  general  secretary,  and  a  number  of 
members  were  present.  The  district  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  Collins) 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  committee,  which  stated  that  ihe  present 
number  of  members  of  the  London  district  was  240,  showing  an  increase 
of  38  on  the  year.  The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  officers  were 
elected,  viz.,  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden,  chairman  of  the  district ;  Mr.  J. 
Pullan,  vice-chairman  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Gowing,  hon.  secretary. 

On  Saturday,  7th  inst.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrison  invited  to  her  private 
residence,  Hurst  House,  Regent’s  Park-road,  all  the  women  from  the 
binding  department  of  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane 
and  Great  Tower-street.  Forty-three  accepted.  After  a  substantial  tea 
they  were  entertained  by  representations  of  “  Anything  for  a  Change,” 
and  “Incompatibility  of  Temper,”  by  members  of  the  family  and 
their  friends,  both  being  highly  applauded.  At  ten  o’clock  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  supper-room;  there  was  a  plentiful  snpply  of 
crackers  and  bonbons  on  the  tables,  into  which  Mrs.  Harrison  had 
cleverly  introduced  cambric  handkerchiefs,  pieces  of  lace,  & c.,  so  that 
each  one  might  take  home  a  small  memento  of  a  very  happy  evening. 

Almanacks. — These  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  home,  the  office, 
and  the  shop  are  annually  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and  in  con¬ 
stantly  improving  style.  We  have  before  11s  now  the  “  Saffron  Walden 
Directory  and  Year-book,”  printed  and  published  by  Mr.  W.  Masland, 
of  Saffron  Walden,  a  bulky  volume  of  about  200  pp. ,  capitally  printed, 
and  selling  for  threepence  ;  also  Peace’s  “  Almanack  and  County 
Directory,”  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Peace  &  Son,  of  Kirkwall,  con¬ 
taining  134  pp.  of  useful  information  and  advertisements,  produced  in 
a  style  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  printers  ;  this  also  sells  at  three¬ 
pence.  Next  we  have  the  “St.  Alban’s  Almanack,”  containing 
150  pp.,  and  Diary,  and  selling  at  one  penny  ;  it  is  printed  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  &  Bamforth,  St.  Alban’s.  Lastly,  we  have  H.  Copley  &  Co.’s 
“Jubilee  Year-book,”  a  creditably  -  printed  little  volume  of  about 
120  pp.,  selling  at  twopence;  it  is  published  by  IP.  Copley  &  Co., 
Bishop  Stortford. 

Competition  for  Design.  —  It  having  been  decided  that  an 
emblem  be  designed  and  printed  in  colours  for  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Lithographic  Printers,  the  size  not  to  exceed  19  by  25  in., 
and  not  to  require  more  than  18  printings  for  its  proper  development, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  offer  two  prizes,  one  of  twenty  pounds  and  one 
of  five  pounds,  for  those  designs  in  colour  that  shall  be  considered 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  and  all  sketches  or  designs  will  be  returned, 
with  the  exception  of  those  to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded  ;  and 
those  designs  shall,  on  payment  of  the  awards,  become  the  property 
of  the  society.  Competent  gentlemen,  of  recognised  ability  and  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  asked  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  respective 
competitions,  which  must  be  at  the  general  office  of  the  society,  73, 
Upper  Brook-street,  Manchester,  not  later  than  March  1,  1888,  and 
the  award  of  the  judges  will  be  made  known  as  early  as  convenient 
after  that  date. 

O -  -  - -  - - - 
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A  Curious  CASE.--=-In  the  Chancery  Division  last  month,  a 
curious  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Mr.  J.  Gowland,  who 
died  in  1873,  had  left  his  widow  ^300  and  a  life  interest  in  the  rest  of 
his  property,  worth  ^4,000.  The  residue,  after  her  death,  was  to  go 
one-half  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  for  the  poor  of  Paris,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  widow  had  died  in  1880,  and  £107.  10s.  had  been  found 
in  a  box  in  her  house.  The  question  was  whether  this  sum  was  a  part 
of  the  testator’s  estate  or  the  widow’s  savings.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
said  there  was  no  evidence  against  the  presumption  that  it  was  the 
widow’s  savings,  and  decided  accordingly. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Press  Association. — In  the  Irish 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Dublin,  in  December,  judgment  was  given  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gray,  M.  P.,  against  the  Press  Association.  The  action 
had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gray,  as  proprietor  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  to  recover  damages  from  the  defendants  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract  in  supplying  news  of  a  false  and  libellous  character,  and  for 
the  publication  of  which  Mr.  Gray  had  to  pay  ^250  damages.  The 
action  arose  out  of  a  report  of  a  divorce  case,  in  which  an  anstver  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  was  incorrectly  written.  Mr.  Gray  then  insti¬ 
tuted  proceedings  against  the  Press  Association  for  breach  of  contract 
in  supplying  such  news,  and  had  obtained  a  conditional  order  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  to  serve  the  writ  of  summons  in  order  to  have 
the  action  tried  in  Dublin,  The  Press  Association  showed  cause 
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against  this  order,  but,  the  Court  having  made  it  absolute,  the  defen¬ 
dants  brought  the  present  appeal.  The  Court  of  .Appeal  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  dismissed  the  appeal.  Lord 
Justice  Fitzgibbon  remarked  that  this  might  appear  to  leave  the  Press 
Association  open  to  innumerable  actions  ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  if  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  had  no  remedy  they  would  be 
liable  to  serious  libel  actions  for  publishing  false  news. 

The  Noise  of  Machinery. — In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  proprietors  of  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
sued  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged 
nuisance,  and  an  injunction  restraining  them  from  continuing  the  same. 
The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that,  owing  to  the  great  noise  caused  by  the 
defendants’  machinery,  their  council-room  had  been  rendered  useless, 
and  they  had  suffered  damage.  The  defendants  had  abated  the  alleged 
nuisance  since  the  action,  and  the  question  now  raised  was  whether  an 
injunction  ought  to  be  granted  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Plaintiffs  con¬ 
tended  that,  though  no  nuisance  now  existed,  it  might  recur  at  any  time, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  an  injunction.  The  defendants, 
on  the  other  hand,  argued  that,  as  they  had  expended  several  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  removing  the  alleged  nuisance,  it  was  not  likely  to  recur. 
They  further  submitted  that  the  plaintiffs  had  proved  no  damage,  and 
were  not  entitled  to  an  injunction.  The  learned  Judge,  who  heard  the 
case  without  a  jury,  found  that  the  nuisance  had  been  abated  by  the 
defendants,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  proved  any  damage.  He 
said  he  should  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  but  without  either 
damages,  an  injunction,  or  costs,  and  remarked  that  this  looked  very 
much  like  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  on  similar  terms. 


QjUtencan  Cftpptngg. 

A  NEW  daily  paper  Called  The  Press  has  been  stirted  in  New  York. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  established  in  Boston  appeared  on 
October  6,  1796,  under  the  name  of  The  Pola>  Star  and  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser. 

Maurice  Kenealy,  son  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  defended  the  Tich- 
borne  claimant,  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  and  is  now 
editor  of  the  Alaskan,  Governor  Swineford's  paper  at  Sitka. 

Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  who  was  the  originator  and  first  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Outing,  and  who  lately  has  been  publishing  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Tribune,  has  become  connected  with  the  Christian  Union  at  a 
liberal  salary  and  a  five  years’  contract. 

Progress  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  handsome  monthly  published  at 
Santa  Cruz  by  A.  A.  Taylor.  It  contains  sixteen  pages,  devoted 
mainly  to  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  resources,  scenery, 
improvements,  and  general  attractions  of  Santa  Cruz  County.  The 
illuminated  cover  contains,  among  other  designs,  views  of  Santa  Cruz 
Beach  and  the  Big  Trees. 

The  New  York  Press,  the  newspaper  that  Robert  P.  Porter  and 
Frank  Hatton  are  to  start  in  New  \  ork,  is  to  be  a  morning  daily  and 
Sunday  journal,  Republican  in  politics,  and  having  for  the  key-note  of 
its  editorial  policy  the  support  of  the  protective  tariff.  Ex-Postmaster- 
General  Hatton  and  Mr.  Porter  are  to  be  co-managers  and  editors,  and 
hold  as  much  stock  as  any  other  two  of  the  numerous  influential 
Republicans  of  this  and  other  States  who  have  gladly  gone  into  the 
new  enterprise.  Hoe  is  building  the  first  press,  and  publication  of  this 
new  morning  1-cent  paper  may  be  begun  shortly. 

A, New  York  printer  has  invented  a  very  ingenious  combination  of 
printing-press  and  several  other  similar  devices,  whereby  he  is  enabled 
to  print  ballots  and  bunch  them  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  an  hour. 
The  paper  is  run  in  full  sheets,  but  it  is  cut  into  strips  immediately 
after  leaving  the  cylinder,  whence  it  goes  through  the  folder  in  as  many 
strips  as  the  full  tickets  require.  Then  the  strips  are  cut  into  pieces 
tlie  size  of  a  ballot,  and  finally  encased  in  a  pasted  envelope,  in  form 
like  a  flat  cigarette.  The  machine  is  comparatively  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  designed  to  also  print  telegraph  blanks,  and  do  them  up 
in  pads  at  the  rate  10,000  to  12,000  per  hour. 

The  women  employed  in  the  national  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing  numbering  United  States  notes  and  other  securities  are  much 
exercised  over  an  invention  that,  if  perfected,  will  virtually  do  away 
with  more  than  half  of  the  force  now  engaged  in  that  work.  Chief 
Graves,  the  inventor,  and  one  or  two  others  interested  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  machine.  At  present  a  large  number  of 
women  are  employed  to  run  the  numbering  machines,  and  they  are 
paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day.  The  new  invention,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  attachment  to  the  old  machine,  will,  it  is  asserted  by  Chief 
Graves,  enable  one  person  to  do  the  work  of  six  or  more,  and  do  better 
work.  The  inventor  is  understood  to  be  an  employe  of  the  bureau, 
and  therefore  will  reap  no  pecuniary  reward  from  his  invention,  as  it 
will  belong  to  the  United  States.  A  day’s  work  at  present  consists  in 
numbering  from  1,100  to  1,500  sheets  of  United  States  notes  and  other 
Government  securities. 
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The  Paten!  Review,  a  monthly  international  journal,  has  been  com¬ 
menced  at  Ottawa.  The  publishing  price  is  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  Transvaal  Daily  News  is  a  new  journal  published  at  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Witwatersrand  Gold-fields.  It  is  issued  by  Mr.  Joseph  Angove, 
late  of  the  Vrijburg  Advocate. 

The  movement  for  the  nine  hours  day  has  been  successful  in 
Ottawa,  so  far  as  job  printers  are  concerned.  No  reduction  in  pay 
takes  place.  The  system  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  office  of  the 
Quebec  Daily  Telsgiaph. 

The  latest  reports  from  Toronto,  Canada,  represent  the  trade  as 
being  in  a  very  bad  state.  “  The  contraction  in  book  and  job  printing 
has  let  loose  upon  the  streets  a  large  number  of  printers,”  says  the 
record. 

Z’ Evangeline,  a  Maritime  Provinces  journal,  Le  Courrier  de 
Fraserville,  Independent,  and  L' Echo  Musical,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  musical  societies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are 
new  ventures  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  South  Africa  there  appear  at  present  95  papers,  of  which  number 
69  belong  to  Cape  Colony,  12  to  Natal,  5  to  the  Orange  Free  Stale, 
and  9  to  the  South  African  Republic.  Of  the  95  papers,  76  are  in 
English,  16  in  Dutch,  2  in  German,  and  1  in  the  Caffre  language. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  advocating  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 
addressing  mail  matter.  The  new  plan  provides  for  the  reverse  of  the 
present  order  of  addressing  ;  instead  of  the  person’s  name  coming  first, 
that  of  the  county,  followed  by  the  State,  then  city  and  street,  and 
last  the  person’s  name.  This  is  similar  to  the  form  adopted  by  John 
Wanamaker. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  familiar  heading, 
“  Reuter’s  Telegrams,”  no  longer  appears  over  cable  news  published 
in  New  Zealand  papers.  The  leading  papers  of  the  colony  have  en¬ 
tered  into  combination  with  the  Melbourne  Age,  Argus,  and  Telegraph, 
the  Sydney  Morning  News,  and  the  South  Australian  Register,  for  a 
much  extended  service  of  European  and  Australian  news,  forwarded 
by  special  correspondents  of  the  chief  centres  of  population.  This 
service  takes  the  place  of  Reuter’s,  and  the  messages  to  the  Melbourne 
Argus  are  published  in  New  Zealand  under  the  heading  of  “Special 
to  United  Press  Association.” 


Conftnenfaf  £  foreign  jfofftntje. 

An  English  daily  paper  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Berlin. 
It  is  entitled  7'hi  Morning  News. 

A  third  paper  has  just  been  added  to  the  two  already  existing  iif 
Rendsburg,  called  the  Rlildsburg  Gazette. 

In  December  last  a  new  democratic  daily  called  Die  iVeit  appeared 
in  Mainz,  from  the  press  of  E.  Hellermann. 

On  January  1,  a  new  daily  appeared  in  Rostock,  the  Mecklenburg 
Liberal  Gazette.  It  is  an  organ  for  the  advanced  Liberals  of 
Mecklenburg. 

The  1st  of  February  next  has  been  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  as  the  last  date  for  receiving  requests  for  admission  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1S89. 

On  December  7,  in  Stuttgart,  a  new  weekly  appeared,  the  Stuttgart 
Law  Gazette.  The  editor  and  publisher  is  F.  Wiesinger,  and  the 
printer  E.  Reinecke. 

The  celebrated  firm  of  Najork  &  Praetorius,  chromo  paper  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  Leipzig,  have  dissolved  partnership,  and  the  business  will 
in  future  be  carried  on  by  M.  Gustav  Najork  alone. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  Pressburger  Zeitiing  commemorated  the 
125th  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  A  Copy  of  the  first  isstle  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  National  Museum  in  Budapest. 

M.  Voirin,  printing-machine  manufacturer,  Paris,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  a  titular  member  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  and  M.  Cagniart, 
printer,  of  Rouen,  as  a  corresponding  member. 

Work  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  in  the  printing-houses  of 
Lyons.  It  is  the  same  at  present  in  Algiers  ;  work  has  suffered  a 
considerable  diminution,  which  leaves  many  typographers  Unoccupied. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  given  to  the  Professional  School  of  Litho¬ 
graphic  Designers  a  much  larger  space  in  the  old  locality  of  the  Rollin 
College,  which  will  permit  them  to  receive  a  greater  number  of  pupils. 

The  Berlin  book  trade  had  in  the  year  1885,  outrun  that  of  Leipzig 
in  the  number  of  publications---Leipzig  having  brought  out  2,664,  and 
Berlin  2,743.  1°  18S6,  however,  Geipzig  again  took  the  lead  with 

2,914,  while  Berlin  had  only  2,666. 
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The  type-foundry  of  Cochard  &  David,  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  M.  A.  David,  passes  into  the  hands  of  Mme..  Vve.  A.  David, 
under  whom,  aided  by  her  eldest  son  and  M.  Andre  Ancompte,  it  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  ancient  prestige. 

The  bi-daily  Pressburger  Zcitung,  on  January  I,  commenced  its 
125th  year.  On  the  same  day  of  the  year  1764  it  published  its  first 
number,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Museum,  in  the  form  of  a  zincographic  reproduction  of  the  whole 
impression.  The  Pressburger  Zeitung is  the  oldest  Hungarian  journal, 
and,  next  to  the  Wiener  Zcitung,  the  oldest  in  the  whole  monarchy. 

Berlin  is  to  have  a  new  weekly  paper,  the  English  and  American 
Register  and  Gazette,  intended  for  circulation  among  the  English  and 
American  residents  and  tourists  in  Germany.  In  Paris,  Galignahi's 
Messenger  supplies  this  want.  Berlin,  however,  has  been  without  an 
organ  of  this  kind,  although  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  in  the 
German  capital  has  been  increasing  year  by  year.  The  newspaper 
will  contain  a  list  of  arrivals  in  Germany. 

The  Berlin  Siicularfeier  Comite,  in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
“  Weiiis  Buchdrucker  Geschichte,”  gave  a  banquet,  on  December  1 9, 
to  its  author,  Herr  Dr.  Auton  Mayer,  at  which  many  prominent  fellow- 
workers  were  drawn  together.  In  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  even¬ 
ing,  the  president  of  the  committee  handed  a  richly-illuminated 
testimonial  to  the  distinguished  author,  and  numerous  toasts  were 
drunk  to  his  honour  and  to  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry, 
with  a  view  to  inducing  overseers  and  workmen  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  their  profession,  and  to  encourage  those  who  are  marked  by 
good  conduct,  have  decided  to  award  prizes  to  those  whose  long  ex¬ 
perience,  zeal,  and  intelligence  merit  them.  Bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  every  year  to  the  employes  of  all  the  large  industrial 
houses.  Each  medal  will  be  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  receiver 
and  that  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  gift  of  books  to  the  value  of  50  f. 

The  widow  of  the  celebrated  romantic  writer,  Renduel,  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Paris  Museum  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  painted 
by  the  painter-poet,  Auguste  de  Chattillon.  This  portrait,  dated  1836, 
was  done  in  the  same  year  that  Chattillon  painted  Victor  Hugo  with 
his  son,  Franqois  Victor,  between  his  knees,  and  which  obtained  so 
great  a  success  at  the  Exhibition  of  Portraits  of  the  Century,  in  1883. 
The  portrait  of  Renduel,  scrupulously  dressed  in  the  romantic  fashion, 
is  a  most  remarkable  work,  and  has  been  given  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  museum. 

M.  Delaurier  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  tracing 
on  non-transparent  paper.  If,  instead  of  impregnating  the  paper 
with  oil  to  render  it  transparent,  it  be  saturated  with  a  volatile 
oil,  such  as  the  essence  of  turpentine,  a  design  can  easily  be  traced 
with  pencil  vyithout  leaving  any  sign  of  this  essence,  if  it  be  pure. 
The  pencil  takes  better  on  such  a  paper  saturated  with  essence  than 
on  ordinary  paper.  If  ink  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
that  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry.  Petroleum,  benzine,  essences,  and 
volatile  liquids  so  pure  as  to  leave  no  residue  would  all  produce  the 
same  results.  Alcohol  also  produces  transparency,  but  it  is  too 
volatile,  which  renders  its  employment  less  easy.  Brandy,  containing 
the  least  quantity  of  water,  according  to  its  strength,  acts  nearly  the 
same  as  pure  alcohol,  and  Has,  likewise,  the  advantage  of  keeping 
for  a  length  of  time  its  property  of  rendering  the  paper  good  for  tran¬ 
scription. 

A  Lioness  at  Large. — -Instead  of  Daniel  being  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,  the  “lion,”— or,  rather,  lioness, —lately  appeared  in  the  “Den 
of  Daniel.”  One  morning,  we  are  told,  the  chief  machin,e-man  in  the 
printing  works  of  M.  Daniel  Wilson’s  paper,  La  Petite  France,  at 
Tours,  was  engaged  in  watching  his  engine  when  a  lioness  walked 
into  his  room,  and,  going  up  to  him,  licked  his  hand.  The  animal 
then  sat  quietly  down  on  its  haunches,  and  contemplated  the  movement 
of  the  steam  rollers.  Her  stay  in  the  offices  of  La  Petite  France  was 
not,  however,  of  long  duration,  for  her  owner,  M.  Redenbach,  and 
his  assistants  soon  discovered  her  whereabouts.  They  had  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  their  tactical  manuoevres  ;  and,  after  great 
difficulty,  “  Miss  Bellone  ”  was  put  back  in  her  cage.  The  operations 
of  the  menagerie  people  were  watched  by  a  large  crowd  of  the 
townsfolk,  who  seemed  to  be  disappointed  because  the  lioness  had 
eaten  nobody. 

Charles  Auguste  Lahure.- — M.  Charles  Auguste  Lahure,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  printing  fraternity  in  Paris, 
whose  death  we  record  on  another  page,  was  born  February  22,  1809, 
at  Paris.  His  parents  intended  him  for  the  army,  and  he  accordingly 
■  entered  the  Ecole  de  Saint-Cyr,  which  he  left  with  the  rank  of  sub¬ 
lieutenant,  and  was  enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  Carabineers  ;  but  his 
tastes  were  not  military,  and  he  did  not  long  remain  a  soldier.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  noted  printer,  named  Crapelet,  decided 
his  vocation.  M.  Crapelet  became  his  instructor  in  typography,  and 
admitted  him  as  partner  in  his  establishment,  from  which  he  himself 
shortly  afterwards  retired.  Lahure’s  energy  soon  developed  a  large 


increase  of  business,  necessitating  a  removal .  from  the  Rue  de  Vau- 
girard  to  the;  Rue  de  Fleurus,  where  what  had  formerly  been  a  brewery 
was  transformed  into  a  colossal  printing-office.  Amongst  Lahure’s 
achievements  was  the  composing  and  printing  of  10,000  copies  of 
“  Paris,”  a  volume  of  1,000  pages,  in  less  than  a  week.  At  one  time 
Lahure  was  intrusted  with  the  printing  of  all  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.’s 
publications.  The  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  was  printed  by  Lahure,  who  himself  published  several  im¬ 
portant  works.  He  retired  from  the  firm  in  1879,  but  took  an  interest 
in  its  undertakings  until  the  last. 

The  Bibliographische  Institut  at  Leipzig  is  now  one  o  the  most 
important  publishing  and  printing  firms  in  Germany.  At  a  visit  which 
the  Union  of  German  Engineers  recently  paid  to  the  establishment  a 
small  pamphlet  giving  a  resume  of  last  year’s  working  was  distributed. 
From  this  it  appears  that  47,228,675  sheets  were  printed  in  the  letter- 
press  department,  and  9,702,316  in  the  lithographic.  At  the  glazing 
machines  66,650,876  sheets  were  calendered  and  glazed,  and  the 
bindery  finished  2,500,000  of  brochures  (mostly  of  works  published  in 
monthly  parts)  and  300,000  bound  volumes.  The  “  Institut  ”  gives 
constant  occupation  to  from  420  to  440  people  (booksellers  and  office 
people  included).  It  does  no  printing  for  outsiders,  but  only  for  its 
own  publications,  the  most  important  being  the  “  Conversations 
Lexikon,”  now  being  issued  in  its  fourth  entirely-revised  edition  of 
sixteen  richly-illustrated  volumes,  each  of  more  than  1,000  pages  of 
large  8vo.  Though  this  edition  has  only  reached  its  eighth  volume, 
more  than  66,000  copies  are  regularly  sold.  The  number  sold  of  the 
third  edition,  completed  about  eight  years  ago,  was  more  than  100,000. 
The  work  may  fairly  be  termed  unrivalled,  both  in  its  contents  and  its 
mechanical  get-up. 


Qte®  £  $refe  Congee. 


The  Evening  Post  made  its  appearance  suddenly  and  almost 
unannounced  on  the  21st  ult.  It  is  edited  by  Major  Noah,  an  American 
journalist,  to  whose  initiative  the  venture  is  due. 

The  Lancashire  Antiquary  and  General  Gleaner  is  a  new  quarterly 
of  the  Notes  and  Queries  order,  which  will  be  started  in  Manchester 
shortly. 

The  Bankers'  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  by 
Messrs.  Waterlow&  Sons,  replacing  the  late  City  Quarterly  Magazine. 
The  first  number  contains  an  excellent  portrait  and  a  well-written 
biographical  sketch  of  Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  who  started  in  life 
as  a  critical  journalist,  and,  soon  after  coming  to  London,  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  the  interests  of  Finsbury.  He  is  described  as  having 
had  a  remarkable  career. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  children’s  periodical,  the  Children's 
Lllustrated  Magazine,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Seeley  65  Co.,  of 
Essex-street,  Strand. 

The  Huddersfield  Daily  Examiner  was  enlarged  on  the  2nd  inst., 
and  various  improvements  effected  in  its  appearance  and  in  the  publish' 
ing  arrangements. 

Beginning  with  the  January  number,  Little  Folks  Magazine  is 
permanently  enlarged  by  the  issue  of  additional  pages  in  each  monthly 
part.  It  will  also  in  future  be  published  with  uncut  edges. 

Scientific  News,  for  general  readers,  has  hitherto  been  published 
monthly  ;  but,  owing  to  its  increasing  popularity,  it  is  now  published 
weekly.  At  the  same  time,  several  novel  features  will  be  introduced. 
Scientific  News  seeks  to  explain  in  untechnical  language  useful  and 
interesting  applications  of  science,  and  to  make  its  readers  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  events  and  discoveries  of  the  day.  '1  he  publishing 
offices  are  at  138,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Bell's  Weekly  [Messenger,  hitherto 
printed  by  Messrs.  Durant,  Macrae,  &  Co.,  are  now  printed  by  Messrs. 
Burt  &  Co.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  are  open  to  make  liberal  arrangements  with  anyone 
willing  to  act  as  agent  for  our  Journal  in  each  of  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Our  paper 
will  find  ready  acceptance  if  properly  pushed,  and  a  little 
exertion  wili  secure  a  satisfactory  result  to  the  agent,  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  our  Journal.  Correspondence  is 
invited  from  anyone  willing  to  help  us  in  this  matter. 

C 
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(Random  (Rmpee* 

IVe  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  these  Recipes.  JVe 
give  them  as  culled  from  various  sources. 

SILVER  Ink.— -White  gum  arabic,  1  part;  distilled  water,  4 parts  ; 
silicate  of  soda  in  solution,  1  part.  Triturate  with  the  best  silver 
bronze  powder,  enough  to  give  required  brilliancy. 

To  RestoreFaded  Ink  on  parchment,  & c.,  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford,  has  long  employed  hydrosulphide  of  ammonia,  a  solution  ot 
which  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  writing,  by  means  of  a  camel’s- 
hair  pencil. 

To  Render  Fabrics  Non-inflammabi.e.— Soak  them  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  4  parts  borax  and  3  parts  Epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
shaken  or  well  mixed  together,  and  immediately  dissolved  in  from  20 
to  30  parts  of  warm  water.  Thoroughly  soak  fabrics,  wring  out  and 
dry  in  the  open  air. 

Faint  Lining. — This  recipe  is  both  simple  and  cheap  :  Dissolve  a 
few  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  water  ;  use  8  drops  to  a  pint  of  ink  ;  mix 
blue  paste  with  warm  water,  and  always  strain  through  a  cloth.  If 
you  wish  a  slightly  darker  blue,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  This  ink 
will  run  smoothly  on  any  kind  of  paper. 

White  Ruling  Ink. — To  make  a  white  ink  that  can  be  used  in  a 
ruling-pen  as  India  ink  is  used  :  Mix  Chinese  white  with  water 
containing  enough  gum  arabic  to  prevent  the  immediate  settling  of  the 
substance.  Magnesium  carbonate  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way. 
They  must  be  reduced  to  impalpable  powder. 

An  Elastic  Mucilage. — To  twenty  parts  of  alcohol  add  one 
part  of  salicylic  acid,  three  parts  of  soft  soap,  and  three  parts 
of  glycerine.  Shake  well  and  then  add  a  mucilage  made  of  ninety- 
three  parts  of  gum  Arabic  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  parts  of  water. 
This  is  said  to  keep  well,  and  to  be  thoroughly  elastic. 

Paper  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  action  of  moisture  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : — A  sheet  of  paper  is  covered  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  thin  layer  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  afterward  spread  upon  paper, 
linen,  thin  pasteboard,  or  similar  matter,  the  whole  being  heated  and 
pressed.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  thus  subjected, 
the  gutta  percha  becomes  softened,  and  in  this  condition  it  readily  and 
firmly  unites  the  two  surfaces  between  which  it  has  been  placed. 

Almost  all  shades,  from  the  lightest  yellow  up  to  the  deepest  wine 
colour,  are  given  to  metals  and  marble,  and  these  in  brilliantly- 
illuminated  iridescent  reflecting  hues,  by  first  heating  them,  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  chromine,  or 
the  compound  of  cyanogen,  the  iodine,  which  is  a  solid,  being  dissolved 
for  the  purpose  in  alcohol  or  petroleum.  The  surfaces  to  be  operated 
on  are  subjected  to  heat.  The  nacreous  portion  of  shells  may  thus 
be  given  a  beautiful  amber  hue.  If  a  design  is  to  be  carried  out,  the 
portions  not  occupied  by  figures  may  be  covered  with  a  resinous  glaze. 

- •  «.  - 

(prinfmg  anb  o(0er  Companies. 

TH  E  promoter  has  been  somewhat  busy  during  the  past 
month.  We  give  particulars  of  twenty-three  Com¬ 
panies  registered  since  our  last  list  was  compiled,  their 
aggregate  capital  amounting  to  ^467,700.  This  compares 
with  eleven  Companies  and  ^123,500  capital  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year. 

Clement  Smith  &  Company  (Limited).— This  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  Clement  Smith  &  Co.,  printers, 
stationers,  &c.,  upon  terms  of  an  unregistered  agreement,  on  the  30th 
Ult.  It  was  incorporated  on  the  7th  inst..  with  a  capital  of  ^60,000, 
ih  £3  shares,  of  which  6,000  are  preference  shares.  The  subscribers, 
who  take  one  share  each,  are  : — J.  K.  Holmes,  Parliamentary  agent, 
tioA,  Grosvenor-road,  S.  W.  ;  J.  Phillips,  clerk,  20,  Daneville-road, 
Denmark  Plill  ;  II.  Wade,  clerk,  25,  Maxted-road,  Peckham  ;  H. 
Sprague,  accountant,  17,  Norlhampton-square,  E.C.  ;  E.  W.  Warren 
Wright,  lithographer,  317,  Strand  ;  R.  J.  Howard,  engineer,  36, 
Gordon-dwellings,  Camberwell  ;  R.  Howard,  merchant,  26,  Claude- 
road,  Peckham  Rye ;  G.  Smith,  lithographer,  317,  Strand.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
the  subsctibers  are  to  appoint  the  first,  and  are  to  act  ad  interim. 
Qualification  ^100  in  shares  or  stock  ;  the  remuneration  of  the  board 
is  to  be  £300  per  annum.  Mr.  William  Clement  Smith,  of  317, 
Stiand,  is  appointed  managing  director  for  five  years  at  a  salary  of 
^450  per  annum, 


York  News  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. — Registered 
on  the  loth  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  print  and 
publish  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  in  York  or  elsewhere  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Liberal  principles.  The  subscribers,  who  take  one  share  each, 
are  ; — The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Ripon  ;  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Gisborough  ;  Alderman  J.  Agar,  York;  J.  Bellerby, 
J.P.,  Haworth  ;  D.  Dale,  colliery  owner,  Darlington  ;  Sir  J.  Kitson, 
Bart.,  Leeds  ;  F.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  26,  Lennox-gardens  ;  A. 
E.  Pease,  M.P. ,  Gisborough  ;  J.  S.  Rowntree,  J.P.,  \  ork  ;  T.  Turn- 
bull,  Whitby,  shipowner  ;  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  Pocklington  ;  W.  \\  . 
Wilberforce,  J.P.,  York  ;  E.  T.  Wilkinson,  barrister,  York.  The 
subscribers  are  appointed  a  provisional  committee  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  powers  of  directors. 

Murray’s  Liverpool  Railway  Guide  Company  (Limited).— 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ^2,000, 
in  ^1  shares,  to  purchase  the  right  and  title  to  Murray's  Liverpool 
Railway  Guide.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
and  are  all  of  Liverpool,  are  : — H.  L.  Squires,  estate  agent,  7,  Ex¬ 
change  Station-buildings;  J.  Young,  publisher,  Seaforth;  F.  H.  Bragg, 
merchant,  Stoneycroft  ;  J.  D.  Pearson,  manager  ;  J.  Hocken,  chemist, 
&c.,  31,  Old  Hall-street;  H.  Hitchlock,  coach-builder,  83,  Seel-street ; 
R.  Hughes,  commission  agent,  37,  Bedford-street.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 

PIorsham  Advertiser  and  Mid-Sussex  News  Company 
(Limited).- — Registered  on  December  9,  with  a  capital  of  ^1,000, 
in  £1  shares,  to  purchase  the  printing  and  publishing  business  of  John 
Cheverton,  of  Horsham,  together  with  the  copyright  of  the  Horsham 
Advertiser  and  Mid-Sussex  Courier.  The  subscribers  are  :  —  "Lt.-Col. 
E.  J.  St.  John,  Shinfold,  Sussex,  25  shares  ;  *J.  G.  Gould,  Horsham, 
100 ;  *W.  Lintoft,  merchant,  Horsham,  100 ;  *R.  Hunt,  draper, 
Horsham,  25  ;  *P.  S.  Godman,  Horsham,  10  ;  A.  Agute,  Horsham, 
100  ;  J.  Williams,  schoolmaster,  Horsham,  50.  The  committee  of 
management  consists  of  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

Railway  Press  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  January  6,  with  a  capital  of  ,£40,000,  in  ;£i  shares,  to 
acquire  the  copyright  and  good-will  of  a  weekly  newspaper  entitled  the 
Railway  Herald.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are  : — A.  F.  Tilden,  26,  Birchin-lane ;  J.  C.  Halkett,  25, 
Charleville-road,  S.W.  ;  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  analytical  chemist,  7,  West- 
minster-chambers  ;  W.  B.  Larmont,  engineer,  Catford,  Kent  ;  L.  W. 
Mercier,  publisher,  3,  Cursitor-street ;  B.  Brown,  newspaper  editor, 
25,  Grove-road,  liighgate-road  ;  J.  W.  Nicholson,  secretary,  12, 
Granville-square,  W.C.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification,  50  shares  ;  remunera¬ 
tion  ,£250  per  annum  ;  the  first  three  subscribers  are  the  first  directors. 

Type-setting  Syndicate  (Limited).— This  company  proposes  to 
acquire  from  the  Thorne  Machine  Company,  of  New  York,  certain 
patent  rights  granted  for  the  Thorne  type-setting  and  distributing 
machine,  and  the  special  machinery  for  nicking  or  used  in  connexion 
with  the  same,  including  the  nicking  machine.  It  was  registered  on 
January  9,  with  a  capital  of  ^50,000,  in  ,£10  shares.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  subscribed  for  onejshare,  are  : — Edmund  Dwyer  Gray, 
M.P.,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin;  II.  J.  Gill,  M.P.,  Clonskeagh, 
Dublin  ;  J.  G.  Meiggs,  contractor,  Dashwood  House ;  Dillwyn 
Parrish,  merchant,  2,  Copthall-buildings;  W.  P.  Byles,  newspaper 
proprietor,  Bradford  ;  H.  W.  Berks,  stockbroker,  Enderleigh,  High- 
gate  ;  H.  Hamilton,  commission  agent,  2,  Copthall-buildings.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  ;  qualification,  10  shares.  The 
remuneration  of  the  board  will  be  determined  by  the  company  in 
general  meeting. 

FootballNewsCompany(Limited). — Registered  on  December  9, 
with  a  capital  of  ^500,  in  £1  shares,  to  print  and  publish  a 
newspaper.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share, 
are  : — C.  R.  Hodges,  22,  North-street,  Wandsworth  ;  J.  L.  Brodie, 
Snaresbrook  ;  W.J.  Magson,  267,  Burdett-road,  E.;  E.  S.  Hough,  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  company,  Ilford;  E.  A.  Funnel,  clerk,  rPottenham  ;  Id.  S. 
Magson,  clerk,  5,  Leopold-street,  E. ;  T.  M.  Ford,  contractor,  Leyton- 
stone.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Kendal  and  County  News  Company  (Limited). — Registered 
on  December  13,  with  a  capital  of  .£2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  establish, 
print,  and  publish  a  newspaper  for  circulation  in  Westmoreland  and 
adjacent  districts.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  and  are  all  of  Kendal,  except  one,  are  : — W.  Bindloss,  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  hotel-keeper  ;  J.  R.  Tanner,  plumber  ;  J.  Monkhouse,  auctioneer; 
R.  F.  Thompson,  solicitor,  Ormside  ;  F.  Williams,  solicitor;  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  butcher.  The  subscribers  appoint  the  first  directors. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Record  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  December  13,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000,  in  £1  shares,  to 
acquire  a  newspaper  published  under  the  above  title.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — J.  F.  D.  Maillard, 
Sydenham  ;  *J.  T.  Day,  journalist,  30,  Finsbury-pavement ;  J.  W.  II 
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Vivian,  29,  Lancaster-road  ;  C.  F.  Baker,  High  Barnet ;  J.  H.  Horkins, 
newspaper  editor,  86,  Fore-street ;  *A.  C.  Bradford,  newspaper 
manager,  30,  Finsbury-pavement ;  E.  E.  Finckenstadt,  accountant,  30, 
Claremont-road,  Forest  Gate.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk 
are  the  first  directors. 

Art  Engraving  Company  (Limited). — This  company  proposes 
to  purchase  the  patent  and  other  processes  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
belonging  to  Karel  Ivlietsch  and  Louis  Collardon,  relating  to  automatic 
engraving,  photographic  imitations,  Kuprographic  linirmettode  (a 
method  for  the  production  of  drawing-paper),  Klicography  and  Klico  • 
type,  together  with  the  business  now  carried  on  at  9,  Barnsbury-road, 
under  the  style  of  “The  Klicotype.”  It  was  registered  on  December  19, 
with  a  capital  of  £155,000,  in  £1  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — A.  R.  Stutfield,  solicitor,  49,  Par¬ 
liament-street  ;  J.  Perry,  4,  Barnsbury-park ;  *J.  Shirley  Hodson, 
secretary  to  the  Printers’  Corporation,  20,  High  Holborn  ;  S.  Kellar, 
clerk,  Thornton  Heath;  R.  V.  Byron  Johnson,  solicitor,  Staines; 

S.  H.  Wilson,  29,  Onslow-square ;  “J,  H.  Morley,  Lewisham-hill. 
The  number  of  directors  is  r.ot  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
five.  The  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Hawkins.  Qualification,  £500  each  in  shares.  Remune¬ 
ration.  a  sum  equal  to  £ 20  per  annum  for  each  director  and 
3  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits. 

Artistic  Works  Association  (Limited).  —  Registered  on 
December  16,  with  a  capital  of  ^6,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  photographers  in  all  branches.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — E.  Merrocks,  2,  Ethel-street,  S.E.  ; 
C.  G.  Sheppard,  Eltham-road,  Lee  ;  E.  L.  K.  Shrimpton,  Thornton 
Heath  ;  W.  C.  Cross,  The  Green,  Tottenham  ;  H.  J.  Horwood,  4, 
Blenheim-street,  New  Bond-street;  A.  Catt,  architect,  15,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi ;  W.  F.  Parsons,  clerk,  182,  East  India-road. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Co.  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  12  &  r3,  Law¬ 
rence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon  street,  engravers,  lithographers,  book¬ 
binders,  and  general  printers,  the  purchase  including  the  copyright 
and  goodwill  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Service  Gazette.  It  was 
registered  on  December  19,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  10s.  shares. 
The  subscribers,  who  take  one  share  each,  are  : — G.  Mahaflfy,  manufac¬ 
turer,  72,  Palatine-road,  N.  ;  W.  H.  Dargan,  master  printer,  8, 
Eagle-court,  E.C.  ;  H.  M.  Corbell,  clerk,  1 13A,  Kennington-road  ; 
E.  Allen,  grocer,  15,  Nigel-road,  S.E.  ;  E.  W.  Janson,  commercial 
traveller,  Rugby-chambers,  W.C.  ;  G.  H.  J.  Gillard,  97,  Milton-road, 
Stoke  Newington  ;  A.  J.  Carrington,  compositor,  37,  Ivingsgate-street, 
Holborn.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  directors.  Qualifi¬ 
cation,  20  shares.  The  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine 
remuneration. 

“Evening  Post”  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  December  15,  with  a  capital  of  ,£25,000,  in  £1  shares, 
to  establish  a  new  evening  paper,  with  which  will  be  incorporated  the 
Daily  Recorder.  The  subscribers,  who  take  one  share  each,  are  : — C. 
Berry,  accountant,  72,  Harrogate-road,  South  Hackney;  W.  H. 
Smith,  solicitor,  Gresham  House;  R.  J.  Barrett,  journalist,  Leyton; 
J.  G.  W.  Newman,  accountant,  47,  Great  St.  Helen’s  ;  W.  Purslove, 
clerk,  154,  Boyson-road,  Walworth;  J.  J.  Fleming,  clerk,  38,  Wilton- 
road,  Dalston  ;  D.  W.  Money,  98,  Burton-road,  S.W.  The  number 
of  directors  will  be  five.  Qualification,  100  shares.  Remuneration, 
,£1,000  per  annum. 

Glossop  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — Registered  on  December  15,  with  a  capital  of 
.£1,500,  in  £5  shares,  to  purchase  the  business  of  William  Youde,  of 
Glossop,  bill-poster  and  advertising  agent.  The  subscribers,  who  take 
one  share  each,  and  are  all  of  Glossop  and  neighbourhood,  are  : — W. 
Thorp,  G.  Pearson,  jun.,  G.  E.  Cox,  J.  K.  Hollingbery,  J.  Shaw, 
E.  A.  Broome,  and  W.  Youde. 

“Northern  Echo”  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  December  16,  with  a  capital  of  £16,000,  divided  into 
2,400  ordinary  shares  and  800  4  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  £"5  each, 
to  purchase  the  Northern  Echo,  the  South  Durham  and  Cleveland 
Mercury,  and  the  Auckland  Chronicle ,  together  with  the  printing  and 
publishing  businesses  of  Mr.  John  Hyslop  Bell,  of  Darlington.  The 
subscribers,  who  take  one  preferred  and  one  ordinary  share  each,  are: — 
D.  Dale,  colliery  owner,  Darlington  ;  C.  Furness,  shipowner,  West 
Hartlepool;  J,  B.  Hodgkin,  Darlington;  A.  E.  Pease,  M. P.,  en¬ 
gineer,  Guisborough  ;  G.  W,  Bartlett,  merchant,  Darlington  ;  J.  F. 
Wilson,  ironmaster,  Middlesbrough  ;  J.  H.  Bell,  journalist,  Darling¬ 
ton.  The  subscribers  are  the  first  directors. 

Broomfield  &  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to 
a  company  of  the  bill-posting  business  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Broomfield,  in 
the  Potteries  districts.  It  was  registered  on  December  23,  with  a 
capital  of  £4, 000,  in  £1  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  take  ten  shares 
each,  are  : — C.  Butters,  auctioneer,  Hanley  ;  H.  G.  Broomfield,  bill¬ 
poster,  Newcastle-under-Lyne ;  C.  W.  Timmis,  stationer,  Hanley; 

T,  W.  Canyer,  jeweller,  Longton  ;  W.  H.  Bamber,  auctioneer,  Stoke- 


on-Trent  ;  T.  Dilworth,  stationer,  Newcastle-under- Lyne ;  G.  Wood, 
coal  merchant,  Burslem,  The  first  sis;  subscribers  are  appointed 
directors. 

Chester  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — Registered  on  December  24,  with  a  capital  of 
;£i,6oo,  in  £1  shares,  the  signatories  for  one  share  each  being  the 
same  as  in  the  Crewe  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

Crewe  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — Registered  on  December  23,  with  a  capital  of 
£h,ooo,  in.£i  shares,  with  the  following,  who  take  one  share  each,  as 
first  subscribers  : — E.  Barlow,  schoolmaster,  Ashton-under- Lyne  ;  T. 
Holmes,  land  agent,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  J.  Robinson,  solicitor, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  G.  Pearson,  jun.,  coal  agent,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  ;  J.  Boyer,  bank  manager,  Hyde,  Cheshire ;  R.  Youde,  bill¬ 
poster,  Hyde,  Cheshire;  A.  E.  Richardson,  grocer,  New  Mills,  Derby. 
Registered  without  special  articles. 

Morocco  Exchange  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited).— 
Registered  on  December  24,  with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  in  2,000  “A” 
or  preference  shares,  and  10,000  ordinary  or  “  B  ”  shares  of  £5  each, 
to  act  as  journalists,  publishers,  printers,  and  newspaper  proprietors  in 
England,  Morocco,  or  elsewhere,  and  for  such  purposes  to  adopt  an 
.agreement  between  E.  E.  Meakin  and  another  of  one  part,  and  William 
Harvie,  for  the  company,  of  the  other  part.  The  subscribers  are  : — W.  C, 
Parkinson,  manufacturer,  18,  Carleton-road,  Tufnell-park,  50  shares; 
W.  A.  Meakin,  produce  broker,  11,  Cannon-street,  50  ;  F.  G.  Carey, 
barrister,  6,  New-court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  10;  W.  Harvie,  secretary  to  a 
company,  Leadenhall-buildings,  10  ;  W.  M.  Wood,  journalist,  15, 
Beaumont-crescent,  West  Kensington,  10  ;  G.  D.  Jennings,  merchant, 
28,  Gracechurch-street,  2  ;  T.  S.  Lewis,  solicitor,  38,  Highbury- 
grove,  N.,  2.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven.  Qualification,  £"250  in  shares.  The  company 
in  general  meeting  will  appoint  remuneration. 

North  London  Press  Association  (Limited).— Registered  on 
December  21,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £“i  shares,  to  trade  as 
newspaper  printers  and  publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — William  Biggar,  newspaper  proprietor, 
27,  Chancery-lane  ;  J.  D.  Bonner,  accountant,  7,  Park-lane,  Stoke 
Newington  ;  F.  W.  Sanderson,  journalist,  86,  Reighton-road,  Clapton  ; 
D.  Gifford,  advertising  agent,  26,  Paternoster-square  ;  A.  W.  F, 
Spragg,  14,  Colveston-crescent,  West  Hackney  ;  A.  Coates,  printer. 
5,  Howard-road,  South  Hornsey ;  H.  Coates,  printer,  58,  Cowp'er- 
road,  South  Hornsey.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“Udgorn  Rhyddid”  Newspaper  Company  (Limited). — Regis¬ 
tered  on  December  22,  with  a  capital  of  £  100,  in  £1  shares,  to  print  and 
publish  newspapers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are  R.  D.  Daniel,  Chwilog,  R.S.O. ;  R.  E.  Danes,  Pwllheli, 
Carnarvon ;  D.  L.  George,  solicitor,  Criccieth,  Carnarvon ;  H, 
Hughes,  Gelladun  ;  M.  Roberts,  clerk,  Pwllheli ;  W.  Anthony,  clerk, 
Pwllheli ;  W.  George,  solicitor,  Criccieth.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

Northamptonshire  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — Registered  on  December  30,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in 
£10  shares,  to  purchase  the  weekly  newspaper  known  as  the  Welling¬ 
borough  and  Kettering  News,  and  to  carry  on  a  general  printing  and 

ublishing  business  in  connexion  therewith.  The  subscribers,  are  : — 

.  T.  Stockburn,  J.P.,  Kettering,  Northampton,  20  shares;  J.  R. 
Wilkinson,  Thrapstone,  Northampton,  20;  W,  Brown,  boot-upper 
manufacturer,  Wellingborough,  Northampton,  20  ;  W,  O.  Blott, 
corn  merchant,  Wellingborough,  10  ;  F.  Barlow,  builder,  Kettering, 
5  ;  W.  W.  James,  grocer,  Wellingborough,  10 ;  R.  G.  Roe,  retired 
schoolmaster,  Oundle,  5;  G.  Denton,  shoe  manufacturer,  Rushden,  5; 
H.  G.  Gotch,  shoe  manufacturer,  Kettering,  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Collins, 
Burton  Latimer,  Northampton,  is  appointed  managing  director. 
The  subscribers  are  the  first  ordinary  directors. 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington  (Limited). 
— This  is  the  conversion  to  a  company  of  the  publishing  business  carried 
on  by  the  above  firm.  It  was  registered  on  December  31,  with  a 
capital  of /boo, odc,  in  £20  shares;  power  being  taken  to  trade  as 
general  merchants,  importers  and  exporters  of  merchapdise,  ware¬ 
housemen,  and  to  transact  all  kinds  of  agency  business.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  :■ — *E.  Marston, 
publisher,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter-lane ;  *S.  Warren  Searle, 
publisher,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter-lane  ;  *W.  J.  Rivington, 
publisher,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter-lane  ;  *R.  B.  Marston,  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter-lane ;  E.  P.  Marston,  Stoke 
Poges,  Slough ;  G.  Emdin,  chartered  accountant,  56,  Coleman-street ; 
N.  T.  Sutton,  clerk,  Lough,  Ditton-hill,  Surrey.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  more  than  seven.  Qualification,  ,£1, 000  in  shares. 
The  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  each  of  whom 
will  be  entitled  to  retain  office  while  holding  not  less  than  £4,000 
of  the  nominal  capital,  and  whilst  holding  office  to  be  called  a  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  ,£500.  The  company 
in  general  meeting  will  appoint  the  remuneration  of  ordinary  directors. 
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Byrne. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Byrne,  who  for 
nearly  twenty  years  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund. 

Cooke. — Recently,  at  Hull,  Mr.  Richard  Cooke,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Hull  Critic ,  aged  thirty-eight.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Hull  Packet,  to  assume  which  post  he  resigned  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  Galloway  Gazette.  Having  directed  the  Packet  for 
some  months,  he,  in  1883,  founded  and  carried  on  the  Critic. 

Harwood. — Recently,  at  Hastings,  Mr.  Philip  Harwood,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  He  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
fighting  the  battle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by  editing  the 
League,  the  organ  of  the  movement. 

Hegel.  —  On  December  13,  in  Wien,  Eduard  M.  Hiigel,  chief 
editor  of  the  Vorstadt  Zeitung,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Steyrermiihl,  and  a  well-known  printer  and 
publisher. 

Inglis. — The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Inglis,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Gall  &  Inglis,  is  announced.  Mr.  Inglis,  who  was  well  known  among 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  trade,  was  an  exceedingly  active  and 
shrewd  business  man.  About  two  months  ago,  we  had  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Inglis,  of  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Lahure. — The  death  is  announced,  on  the  14th  ult.,  of  M.  Charles 
Auguste  Lahure,  of  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  At 
his  funeral,  on  the  17th  ult.,  M.  Charles  Noblet  delivered  the  customary 
address  in  the  name  of  the  master  printers.  M.  Lahure  had  long 
retired  from  the  business  in  the  Rue  de  Fleurus,  Luxembourg,  Paris, 
which  is  now  conducted  by  his  sons  under  the  style  of  “  LTmprimerie 
Generale.  ” 


Specifications  Published  during  the  Month. 

Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1886. 

15,362. — Trueman,  H.  P.,  and  New,  J.  G.  Guillotine 
paper-cutting  machines  . 

16,068. — Ilearn,  M.  Type-writing  machines  . . 

1887. 

244. — Wood,  S.  Printing  machinery  . 

1,079. — Raymond,  C.  Obtaining  prints  by  photography  ... 
1,330. — Kamman,  F.,  and  Jurschina,  F.  Printing  type,  &c. 

13,984. — Bromhead,  S.  S.  Locking  printing  block  for 
electro  types,  &c . 

14,308. — Huck,  A.  Column  furniture  for  printing-presses  ... 

14.517.  — The  Thorne  Machine  Co.,  and  Thorne,  J.  Distri¬ 
buting,  See.,  type . . . . . 

14.518.  — The  Thorne  Machine  Co.,  and  Thorne,  J.  Distri¬ 
buting,  &c:,  type . : . 

14.519.  — The  Thorne  Machine  Co.,  and  Thorne,  J.  Justify  - 

ing  types  .  . 


RAPID-DRYING  LITIIO  INK. 


8d. 

Sd. 


8d. 

8d. 

6d. 

Sd. 

6d. 

II1. 

Sd. 

Sd, 


In  reply  to  our  correspondent  inquiring  for  a  really  good  rapid¬ 
drying  litho  ink,  published  last  month,  Messrs.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co., 
Limited,  write  that  they  are  now  making  such  an  ink.  Messrs.  Coates 
Bros.  &  Co.  suggest  the  use  of  gloss  dryers  with  the  ink,  but  state  that 
great' care  is  required  in  working  and  in  cleaning  up  after  use.  Mr.  S. 
Reichmann,  of  87,  Milton  street,  also  writes  that  he  can  supply  the 
required  article.  We  trust  our  correspondent  will  be  enabled  to  over¬ 
come  his  difficulties  with  the  assistance  now  tendered. 


Mudie. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Mudie,  the  head  of  the 
Manchester  branch  of  Mudie’s  Library,  died  last  month. 

Smith. — Tames  Smith,  printer,  poet,  and  story-teller,  who  passed 
away  on  December  12,  aged  sixty-three. 

Widdicombe. — Mr.  Robert  C.  Widdicombe  died  at  Iris  residence, 
High-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  on  December  13,  aged  fifty- 
seven.  Twenty-two  years  ago  the  deceased  (in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Widdicombe)  established  the  St.  Pancras  Gazette, 
and  was  almost  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  actively  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  that  journal. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  IV.  C, 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  156  {December  number)  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

January  15,  1888.  (Signed)  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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Copies  of  Qllonflj. 

U  SI  NESS  has  been  only  very  moderate 
daring  the  last  month,  and  there  are  not 
many  indications  of  any  very  extensive 
“  boom.”  There  have  been  a  good  many 
signing  at  Racquet  -  court,  and  some 
provincial  hands  have  come  to  swell  the 
overcrowded  ranks  of  London.  Now  that 
Parliament  is  sitting,  there  will  be  a  little 
more  life  infused  into  the  trade,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
long-talked-of  improvement  in  trade  may  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  not  end,  as  it  so  frequently  has  done,  in  a 
“fizzle.” 

4.  +  4. 

The  competitive  examination  craze  is  pushing  its  way  every¬ 
where.  It  has  recently  been  sorely  trying  the  Victorian 
printer.  In  that  colony  all  the  Government  printing  is  done  at 
the  Government  offices,  where,  naturally,  the  highest  wages 
rule,  and  where,  in  consequence,  berths  are  at  a  premium. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  in  filling  vacancies,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  rules  the  printing-office  would  simply  have  sought 
for  the  best  printers.  But  no,  that  is  not  the  way  they  do 
things  in  Australia  any  more  than  here.  A  compositor  wishing 
to  be  placed  upon  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Government 
Printing-office  is  not  merely  examined  as  to  his  competency  to 
set  up  type,  read  manuscript,  spell,  and  do  his  work  rapidly 
and  well,  but  he  is  tested  as  to  his  caligraphy,  as  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Biblical  history,  and  the  like.  Imagine  the  utility  of 
a  question  like  the  following  as  a  test  of  a  compositor’s  com¬ 
petency  in  regard  to  the  setting-up  of  an  education  roll  : — 
“  Draw  a  map  showing  the  different  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.”  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  questions  in  a  recent  ex¬ 
amination  ! 

4.  4.  4. 

Then,  by  a  provision  in  the  Public  Service  Act,  compositors 
Over  thirty  years  of  age  were  made  ineligible  for  service  in  the 


Government  office.  This  was  considered  of  the  nature  of  a 
scandal,  and  recently  a  deputation  of  the  Melbourne  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society  waited  upon  the  Premier  of  Victoria  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  limit  of  age  raised.  The  society  desired  to 
have  the  maximum  age  increased  to  forty  years.  This,  the 
worthy  Premier  would  not  concede,  but  he  promised  that  the 
limit  should  be  raised.  With  this  concession  the  deputation  must 
needs  be  satisfied.  They  got  a  part  of  what  they  desired  ;  per¬ 
haps,  next  time  they  might  get  the  whole.  Whether  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  compositors  exempted  from  a  stiff  clerical  and 
physico-geographical  examination  is  another  thing.  The  whole 
question  bristles  with  difficulties.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a 
man  who  has  to  set  up  a  Bill  dealing  with  infant  mortality  will 
do  it  all  the  better  if  he  knows  the  height  and  cubic  mass  of 
Chimborazo. 

4.  4.  4. 

_ 

THE  smart  new  evening  journal,  the  Evening  Post ,  scored 
an  undoubted  victory  over  its  weighty  rival,  the  Morning  Post, 
in  the  action  brought  by  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  to  restrain 
it  from  using  the  title  Post.  In  obedience  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Kay,  placing  an  injunction  on  the  use  of  that  title, 
the  Evening  Post ,  pending  an  appeal,  appeared  as  the  Evening 

- ;  in  short,  the  humorous  editor  simply  laid  down  his 

“post”  for  the  time  being  and  made  a  beam'  of  it.  But  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  give  the  Post  its  proper  position  again,  and 
now  we  trust  it  will  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  assaults  of 
time,  and  go  on  as  long  as  the  world  goes  round,  as  its  original 
prospectus  said  it  would. 

4.  4.  4. 

IN  giving  judgment  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  there  was  no 
evidence  that  any  damage  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Morning 
Post.  It  appeared  that  twenty  applications  had  been  made  at 
the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  for  copies  of  the  Evening  Post, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  single  copy  less  of  the 
plaintiff’s  paper  had  been  sold  in  consequence  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  defendants’  paper.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
free  his  mind  from  a  lurking  "suspicion  that  the  name  Evening 
Post  was  taken  because  there  was  a  Morning  Post,  and,  though 
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the  Morning  Post  would  probably  not  be  hurt  by  it,  some 
persons  might  think  there  was  some  connexion  between  the 
defendants’  publication  and  the  old-established  morning  paper, 
and  he  could  not  feel  certain  that  the  assumers  of  the  title  did 
not  wish  to  induce  that  belief.  Under  those  circumstances, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Justice  Kay’s  judgment 
ought  to  be  reversed,  he  considered  that  the  defendants  ought 
to  pay  their  own  costs  of  the  experiment  they  had  tried. 
Lords  Justices  Cotton  and  Bowen  concurred,  and  the  action 
was  dismissed  without  costs. 

+  *fr  + 

Prince  Bismarck  is  still  as  obstinate  as  ever  in  his  refusal 
to  read  any  German  book  or  document  not  written  in  the 
ordinary  Gothic  characters,  and  so  far  every  effort  has  failed 
to  convince  him  that  the  introduction  of  Latin  characters  into 
his  schools  and  offices  would  be  a  great  saving  of  both  time 
and  eyesight.  Since,  however,  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
and  historically  proved  by  Professor  Cohn  that  the  Gothic 
letters  are  nothing  but  an  ornamental  form  of  the  old  Latin 
used  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Chancellor  will 
perhaps  desist  from  his  efforts  to  keep  intact  this  “unlucky 
present  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  as  a  German  scholar  calls  the 
present  mode  of  writing  in  Germany,  which  can  now  no  longer 
be  supported  for  patriotic  reasons.  The  great  painter,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  agitated  for  the  return  of  the  more  simple  and  mathe¬ 
matical  form  of  writing  as  long  back  as  1525.  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  who  for  a  period  adopted  Gothic  writing,  have  long 
ago  gone  back  to  simple  Latin  characters  ;  and  German)’,  in 
this  matter  by  no  means  agreeing  with  her  great  leader,  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  follow  suit. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  by  M.  Badin  respecting 
the  well-known  cheap  picture-publishing  firm  of  Pellerin,  at 
Epinal.  The  “  images  ”  issued  from  Epinal  are  famous  all  over 
France,  and  may  be  described  as  of  the  “penny  plain  and 
twopence  coloured  ”  stamp.  The  Epinal  subjects  generally 
represent  some  legendary  person  like  Blue  Beard,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Wandering  Jew,  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  or  King 
Dagobert.  For  a  long  time  they  were  the  only  artistic  and 
literary  pabulum  of  peasants,  workmen,  and  children  ;  but  the 
advance  of  education  and  the  cheap  press  have,  perhaps,  now¬ 
adays  brought  down  their  circulation.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
business  in  coloured  prints  is  still  done  by  the  Pellerin  firm,  the 
principal  of  which,  M.  Charles  Pellerin,  died  the  other  day. 
One  hundred  workmen  are  employed  at  the  Epinal  house,  and 
about  35,000  sheets  are  coloured  every  day.  The  designs  are 
done  in  Paris,  and  are  then  lithographed  at  Epinal,  after  which 
they  are  coloured  by  means  of  what  are  called  “  models,”  made 
of  cardboard  which  has  been  soaked  in  oil.  From  time  to 
time  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  were  changed  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  geographical  and  ethnological  cartoons,  with  people  of 
every  country  in  their  national  costumes,  were  represented  ; 
but  these  publications  did  not  pay  ;  nor  did  the  scientific 
cartoons  containing  ploughs,  steam  -  engines,  and  hydraulic 
machines;  and  the  firm  has  accordingly  had  to  fall  back  on  Ali 
Baba,  Blue  Beard,  and  the  scenes  suggested  by  the  romances 
of  Sue. 

A  Belgian  theatrical  manager  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
method  of  letting  the  public  know  the  nature  of  his  performances. 
Flaving  felt  the  difficulty  there  is  in  acquainting  the  playgoer 
with  the  nature  of  the  piece  being  performed,  he  has  struck  out 
the  novel  idea  of  doing  it  by  means  of  different-coloured 
posters.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  red  bill  signifies  that  the  play 
is  pernicious,  a  white  bill  that  it  is  moral,  and  a  blue  one  that 
it  is  half-and-half.  By  this  system,  he  says,  paterfamilias  will 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  he  ought  to  take  his  sons 
and  daughters  or  not.  On  a  day  on  which  the  announcement 
of  the  night’s  performance  looks  forth  upon  him  from  the  kiosk, 
on  an  affiche  of  snowy  whiteness  he  will  know  that  he  may 
safely  engage  a  family  box.  A  blue  advertisement,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  cause  him  to  hesitate  ;  while,  if  the  piece  to  be  given 
proclaims  itself  to  the  world  from  an  appropriately  blush- 
coloured  poster,  he  will  recommend  a  quiet  evening  by  the 
domestic  fireside  to  the  members  of  his  household,  and  perhaps 
bethink  himself  of  a  long-standing  engagement  to  dine  with  a 


friend  at  his  club.  Yellow  bills,  it  is  added,  are  reserved  for 
pieces  of  the  Dumas  school,  as  a  warning  to  husbands  to 
beware  of  what  may  happen  if  they  allow  their  wives  to  go  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  therefore,  unless  indeed  the  play  should 
enforce  the  moral  conveyed  in  the  famous  “  Tue-la  !  ”  of  that 
distinguished  dramatist,  the  prudent  husband  will  probably 
suggest  an  after-dinner  game  at  bezique. 

+  +  + 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
for  the  December  quarter  of  1887  gives  the  following  figures  : 
Balance  brought  forward,  ,£2,337.  12s.  3d.  ;  income, 

£3,303.  i 8s.  iod.  ;  total,  ,£5,641.  us.  id.  ;  expenditure, 
,£2,939.  '5s-  5cl.  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  ,£2,701.  15s.  8d.  Un¬ 
employed  relief  absorbed  ,£1,439.  8s.  id.  (to  906  recipients  in 
2,917  reliefs).  Strike  pay  is  £385.  8s.  ud.,  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  dispute  with  Messrs.  King,  Sell,  &  Railton. 
Superannuation  grants  are  £329.  12s.  ;  funeral  aid,  £268  ;  and 
emigration  allowance,  £31.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  now 
amount  to  £20,201.  15s.  8d.,  being  an  increase  on  the  quarter 
of  £364-  3s.  5d.  The  number  of  members  is  7,025.  Two 
annuitants  have  died  during  the  quarter,  4  members  have  emi¬ 
grated,  and  21  have  died. 

+  +  + 

We  give  in  another  column  a  report  of  a  dispute  between  a 
master  and  bis  apprentice,  and  the  decision  thereon  given  by 
the  magistrate  of  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  which,  if 
correctly  reported,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy,  presents  about  as  flagrant  a  case  of  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  as  could  well  happen.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  jury  that  found  a  prisoner  innocent,  but  cautioned  him  “  not 
to  do  it  again.”  Juries,  we  know,  are  often  illiterate,  and  so 
we  are  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  odd  decisions  they  some¬ 
times  arrive  at.  But  in  the  case  of  a  magistrate,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  instructed,  we  do  expect  some  approximation  to 
common  sense  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  here  we 
have  Mr.  Fenwick  saying,  practically,  “  Yes,  you  did  quite  right, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  the  boy  was  in  the  wrong  ;  but  I  will  fine  you  all 
the  same,  and  you  shall  pay  your  own  costs,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  others.”  Is  Mr.  Fenwick  a  farceur ,  or  what?  Will 
some  of  our  disciples  of  the  New  Journalism  ask  the  question, 
“  Do  we  get  justice  ?  ” 

*  +  + 

The  Wellington  Journal  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
those  newspapers  that  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Having  learned  that  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Chaplain  of  Her  Majesty’s  prison  at  Shrewsbury,  had  been 
sending  anonymously  disgraceful  lettets  to  young  girls,  this 
paper  deemed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  warn  its  readers  of  the  evil  in 
their  midst,  and  in  doing  so  pointed  distinctly  to  the  offending 
clergyman.  An  action  for  libel  was  the  consequence  ;  and,  as 
certain  brother  clergymen  of  the  accused  took  his  part,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  hard  fight  in  the  Assize 
Court.  However,  at  the  last  moment  the  Rev.  Herbert  Gerard 
Wakefield,  B.A.,  turned  tail  and  fled  the  ordeal,  leaving  behind 
him  letters  acknowledging  his  guilt.  Thus  the  Wellington 
Journal  was  the  means  of  ridding  Salopian  society  of  a  pest, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  deserves  ample  recognition  for  the  fact. 

A  NEW  process  is  reported  to  have  been  recently  invented 
by  a  native  of  Japan,  by  which  paper  can  be  manufactured 
from  seaweed.  It  is  claimed  that  paper  made  in  this  way  is 
very  strong,  almost  untearable,  and  is  sufficiently  transparent 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  window  glass,  that  it  takes  all 
colours  well,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  old  window- 
glass. 

The  first  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  shows  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  in  the  trades  we 
are  concerned  with.  The  book  trade  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year  both  in  quantity  and  value.  In  stationery 
there  is  a  slight  increase  of  nearly  £3,000.  Paper  shows  a  very 
substantial  increase  over  last  year,  and  we  can  only  hope  it 
may  be  continued  during  the  coming  months.  The  shipments 
to  Australasia  both  of  stationery  and  paper  show  a  very  grati¬ 
fying  increase.  Foreign  paper  still  continues  to  be  imported 
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in  constantly  increasing  quantities,  but  the  price  steadily 
declines.  The  average  price  per  cwt.  in  January,  1887,  was 
,£ro8,  while  this  January  it  was  only  ,£o'926. 

*}•  + 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 


Jan. 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  .... 

..  8,836  ... 

...  79,016 

1887  .... 

..  8,735  - 

-  79,093 

1886  .... 

..  7,615  ... 

■  ■■  73,074 

Export  of  Stationery  (other 
Jan . 


1555 

1887 

1886 


than  Paper). 
£ 

...  62, <590 

•  ••  59.653 

...  63,693 


shipped 
ee  years  : 
1887. 
£ 

5,180 

3.919 

5,286 

6,660 

11,444 

1,755 

25,409 


to  the  various 


1886. 

£ 

5,095 

3,443 

4,833 

9,279 

14,381 

2,628 

24,034 


The  following  figures  show  the  value 
countries  during  the  month  in  each  of  the  thre 

1888. 

£ 

Germany  .  7,092 

France  .  2,170 

United  States  .  4,120 

British  East  Indies  .  7,776 

Australasia  .  17,752 

British  North  America  ...  1,528 

Other  countries  .  22,152 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt.  £ 

85,299  .  146,752 

.  56,721  105,448 

67,811  130,003 

Imports  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt.  £ 

Jan .  1888  136,465  126,362 

„  . 1887  105,177  113,498 

„  1886  102,384  105,414 


Jan. 


1888 

1887 

1886 


Crabe  (Hoftcee. 


Mr.  John  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  in  addition  to  the 
other  multifarious  branches  of  his  business,  caters  for  the 
printing  trade  in  the  matter  of  type,  &c.,  and  he  has  just  issued 
his  new  specimen  book,  containing  a  capital  display  of  the 
most  useful  sorts.  All  body  types,  furniture,  and  leads  are  cast 
to  the  Scotch  standard.  Our  friends  would  do  well  to  see  this 
catalogue. 

We  have  received  a  Water-marked  Calendar  from  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Marshall  &  Co.,  dandy  roll  makers,  of  London  and 
Dartford,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  their  specialty,  the 
calendars  all  being  wonderfully  clear,  and  the  design  at  top 
and  bottom  very  artistic. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  &  A.  S.  Bacon  favour  us  with  their  new 
business  card,  which,  as  an  example  of  their  engraving,  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  work.  The  design  and  execution  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  D.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  issued  a  very 
choice  calendar,  with  a  well-drawn  and  printed  picture,  “  On 
Charity  Bent.”  The  same  firm,  we  believe,  are  issuing  a  very 
good  collection  of  grocers’  almanacks  ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
favoured  us  with  specimens,  we  cannot  speak  more  fully  about 
them. 

Mr.  James  Upton,  of  Birmingham,  issues  a  good  collection 
of  almanack  designs  ;  but  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  some 
of  the  subjects  are  not  by  any  means  up  to  a  high  standard. 
One  design  for  a  bootmakers’  almanack  is  dreadful,  the  draw¬ 
ing  being  stiff  and  unnatural,  and  one  of  the  lady’s  dresses 
suggesting  stone  work  rather  than  drapery.  A  pleasing  subject 
is  “Any  Port  in  a  Storm,”  and  another  “Cheering  News.” 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  homely,  and  likely  to  find  a  ready 
sale. 

The  Artistic  Stationery  Company,  Limited,  have  issued 
three  more  new  “  In  Memoriam  Cards,”  which  are  quite  up  to 
their  usual  standard  of  excellence.  This  firm  displays  great 
enterprise,  in  continually  bringing  forward  fresh  designs  for  its 
customers,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  Trade. 


Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

IKE  the  art  of  printing  itself,  wood- 
engraving  has  several  rival  pretenders 
to  its  invention.  It  may  be  that 
Egypt  was  its  birthplace  under  the 
earliest  kings,  for  Egyptian  bricks  were 
stamped  from  cut  blocks  of  wood  ;  or, 
it  may  be,  that  in  almost  pre-historic 
times  the  Chinese  used  engraved  blocks 
for  their  pottery,  before  the  art  of 
printing  proper  was  discovered.  Whoever  first  invented 
printing  undoubtedly  owed  half  the  invention  to  the  art  of 
wood-engraving,  rude  as  it  then  was,  for  all  the  movable 
types  were  cut  first  in  wood. 

The  principle  of  wood-engraving,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  block  produces  black,  the  white 
parts  of  the  drawing  being  scooped  out,  so  that,  when  the 
block  is  inked,  the  lowered  parts  cannot  come  in  contact, 
and  thus  are  left  white.  To  produce  the  effect  of  all  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  between  solid  black  and  pure  white,  as  in 
all  engraving,  a  series  of  lines  or  dots,  varying  in  distance 
apart  and  in  thickness,  must  be  employed.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  half-tone  be  required  on  any  portion  of  the  surface, 
one  half  of  the  aggregate  lines  must  be  black  and  the 
other  half  white, — that  is,  that  the  lines  and  spaces  must  be 
equal ;  any  intermediate  shade  between  half-tone  and  black 
can  be  obtained  by  making  the  spaces  narrower  and  the 
lines  broader.  Any  degree  of  lighter  tone  than  half-tone 
is  got  by  cutting  wider  spaces  with  thinner  lines  between, 
and  these  may  also  be  cut  across  in  another  direction, 
to  form  dots  of  various  sizes.  Thus  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  wood-engraver,  having  tools  of  various  sizes, 
and  judging  from  the  wash  of  indian  ink  drawn  on  the 
block  which  he  is  reproducing,  knows  by  experience  what 
thickness  to  leave  his  lines.  But  he  has  something  else 
beyond  this  to  think  of;  he  has  to  consider  the  relative 
distance  from  the  foreground  that  the  various  objects 
occupy  in  nature,  and  in  his  reproduction  he  must  some¬ 
how  express  this  or  his  effect  will  not  be  satisfactory. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  the  lines  and  spaces  finer  in 
such  parts  as  are  intended  to  be  distant,  and  coarser  in 
proportion  as  the  objects  occupy  a  closer  position  to  the 
foreground. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  of  improving  on  the  original  draw¬ 
ing  in  wash  on  the  wood,  by  expressing  more  than  the  wash 
does  or  can  do.  He  can  also  obtain  relief  of  objects  from  the 
background,  intended  to  appear  as  if  it  were  behind  such 
objects,  by  cutting  an  extremely  fine  white  outline  round 
them,  and  stopping  his  tint  lines  at  an  almost  imperceptible 
distance  short  of  the  object  thus  sought  to  be  thrown  up. 
The  rationale  of  this  is  that  the  fine  white  surrounding 
line  expresses  atmosphere,  close  observation  of  nature 
showing  that  a  film  of  air  exists  on  the  edges  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  ;  for  in  nature,  as  in  geometry,  there  is  no  outline 
visible  (a  line  having  length,  but  no  breadth),  but  merely  a 
demarcation  between  one  plane  or  surface  and  another. 
This  boundary,  especially  in  engraving,  must  be  expressed 
in  some  cases  by  means  of  a  fine  line,  in  others  by  a 
strong  line,  and  in  others  merely  by  a  white  line,  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  man’s  artistic  feeling. 

But  there  is  another  power  of  line  which  taxes  the  mind 
and  artistic  instincts  of  an  engraver.  He  must  not  be  con- 
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tent  with  merely  expressing  the  exact  colour  of  a  tone,  nor 
with  emphasising  the  proportionate  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  eye,  he  must  also  find  means  to  convey  to  us  what 
is  technically  termed  texture,  i.e.,  what  kind  of  a  surface  is 
intended  to  be  depicted.  This  opens  up  one  of  the  most 
subtle  of  the  artistic  instincts,  that  demands  study  and 
long  practice  to  develope,  affording  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
fined  pleasure,  scope  for  the  highest  ability,  vistas  of 
thoughtful  research,  theoretical  guesses,  and  experimental 
practice. 

How  shall  the  unending  variety  of  nature’s  texture 
be  rendered  ?  how  shall  one  rapid  glance  suffice  to  tell 
the  stuff  or  material  of  which  the  object  to  be  depicted 
consists?  Is  the  surface  rough,  smooth,  bright,  dull, 
polished,  uneven,  stony,  wooden,  woollen,  silky,  velvety, 
opaque,  transparent,  granular,  luminar,  porous,  homo¬ 
geneous,  or  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  qualifying  and 
descriptive  attributes  of  surfaces?  Is  not  this  a  field  wide 
enough  and  worthy  enough  to  exercise  the  mind  and  the 
artistic  temperament  ?  Space  will  not  permit  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  catalogue  even  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
expressing  texture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nice  distinctions 
of  the  closely-allied,  though  often  slightly-differing,  line 
that  should  be  used.  Taste  tempered  by  experience  and 
long  practice  can  alone  supply  the  originality  which  is 
required.  Our  aim  is  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
but  to  give  a  popular  resume  that  will  awaken  and  direct  the 
current  of  thought  in  its  own  research  into  the  more  hidden 
things.  As  illustration,  however,  we  may  point  out,  that  to 
give  an  idea  of  anything  being,  for  an  instance,  wooden, 
one  naturally  takes  the  chief  characteristic  of  wood  as  the 
basis  to  work  upon,  namely,  the  grain.  A  line  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  grain  of  wood  will  best  express  its  texture. 
Again,  take  glass  ;  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that  its  charac¬ 
teristic  is  hard  smoothness. 

Now,  a  perfectly  straight  line  is  hard,  a  line  absolutely 
without  any  undulation,  and  a  series  of  these  hard  lines, 
very  regular  in  their  distances  apart,  and  all  of  exactitude 
as  to  thickness,  will  give  the  idea  of  perfect  smoothness. 
But,  in  order  to  give  “glassiness,”  one  must  express  the 
high  reflectiveness  of  glass,  which  observation  will  prove 
consists  in  sudden  and  abrupt  refractions  wherein  a  bright 
high  light  is  contiguous  to  a  bright  black,  the  one  being 
upon  its  exterior  and  the  other  its  interior  surface.  There 
is  no  softening  gradation  between  the  two  in  certain  points 
of  view,  because  the  whole  of  the  light  falling  on  one  part, 
which  would  otherwise  be  dark  from  the  interior  absence 
of  light,  is  all  refracted  to  the  eye,  and  the  blackness  of 
the  inside  remains  everywhere  else  which  is  not  affected 
by  this  refraction,  concealing  those  rays  which  would 
otherwise  reach  the  eye  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass.  Where  a  shadow  of  projection  is  thrown  a  similar 
effect  is  produced ;  but  a  shadow  of  incidence  requires  to  be 
very  carefully  rendered,  the  lines  “  hard  ”  and  “  straight  ” 
must  be  thinned  off  to  nothing,  without  the  least  wavyness 
and  very  mechanically. 

As  a  further  illustration,  water,  as  in  lakes  and  rivers  un¬ 
disturbed  by  wind,  very  often  possesses  the  attribute  of 
glassiness;  but,  although  this  “glassy”  adjective  is  near 
enough  for  a  poet,  the  engraver  must  not  be  led  away  from 
his  logic  into  the  error  of  literally  giving  to  water  all  the 
attributes  conveyed  in  the  adjective  “  glassy.”  No  one 
can  call  water  “  hard,”  nor  can  we  conceive  of  a  sheet  of 
water  being  “  thin  ”  like  a  sheet  of  glass.  Discriminating 
between  those  attributes  of  glass  and  water  which  are  not 
common  to  both,  the  engraver  must,  of  necessity,  discard 
the  “hardness”  of  his  line,  and  dispossess  it  also  of  any 
tendency  to  represent  “  thinness,”  that  is,  of  any  attempt 
to  represent  the  bottom  surface  parallel  with  the  level  top. 


He  must  take  into  consideration,  also,  a  certain  invariable 
characteristic  of  water,  namely,  its  undulating  propensity. 
A  long  undulating  line,  produced  by  the  spaces  not  being 
parallel  nor  of  equal  breadth  throughout  their  length,  but 
narrower  here  and  there,  with  a  gradual  sweep,  will  best 
express  this,  taking  care  to  mark  the  reflections  in  all  their 
varied  gradations  of  tone. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that,  to  produce  an  effect 
of  texture,  one  must  attempt  to  convey  details  of  surface^ 
coupled  with  such  other  salient  attributes  as  the  material  ot 
which  the  surface  consists  is  known  to  possess,  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  the  qualities  which  are  inherent  to  similar 
surfaces,  and  bringing  out  sufficiently  strongly  marked  the 
main  points  of  difference.  But  there  is  still  another  idea 
for  the  engraver  to  be  guided  by,  viz.,  what  may  be  termed 
“  plane  perspective,”  or  determining  the  proper  directions 
of  his  lining.  Obviously,  horizontal  surfaces  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  horizontal  lining,  perpendicular  planes  by  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  oblique  by  a  slanting  direction  of  line,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary.  !or  instance,  to 
give  vivacity  to  the  play  of  light  falling  upon  any  surface, 
it  is  wise  at  times  to  break  the  lines  here  and 
there,  and  give  a  sort  of  alternately-varying  direction,  di¬ 
verging  slightly  from  the  true  direction  as  a  whole.  Curved 
surfaces,  when  presented  full  view  to  the  eye,  should  be 
shaded  by  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  such  curves  ;  when 
they  are  presented  in  perspective  they  should  be  treated 
horizontally,  but  instead  of  straight  lines  they  should  be 
curved  in  the  direction  of  the  curved  lines  forming  its  out¬ 
lines  or  boundary ;  or,  in  some  few  cases,  by  converging 
lines  vanishing  to  the  same  vanishing  point,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  perspective.  Blue  sky  is  always  expressed  by 
a  wavy  horizontal  line,  finer  at  the  horizon  and  bolder  as  it 
gets  higher  up  the  picture;  but  clouds  are  diagonally  cut, 
with  a  still  more  wavy  line,  finer  on  the  retreating  edges 
and  bolder  on  the  most  prominent  parts.  All  soft  edges 
in  an  engraving  will  be  found  to  print  cleaner  and  softer  by 
being  lowered,  and  this  will  save  much  time  and  trouble 
subsequently  to  the  pressman  or  the  machine-minder,  un¬ 
less,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  electrotyper,  finding 
a  hollow  place,  knocks  it  up  from  the  back,  unaware  of  its 
useful  purpose.  This  is  done  by  shaving  and  scraping  the 
edge  of  the  part  to  be  softened  off,  so  that  it  is  gradually 
lovvered  beneath  the  ordinary  level  of  the  surface,  and  then 
cutting  the  lines  out  to  the  ends  as  thin  on  the  lowered 
part  as  they  would  have  been  if  not  so  lowered.  1  he  two-fold 
effect  is  this,  the  ink-rollers  do  not  get  down  with  pressure 
enough  to  overcharge  these  ends  of  lines,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  platten  or  cylinder  is  borne  off  by  the  rest  of  the  block 
being  higher  ;  and  this  results  in  a  lighter  impression,  besides 
preserving  the  block  from  being  injured  in  its  finer  parts  by 
crushing  them  down.  This  “  lowering  ”  would,  doubtless, 
be  more  frequently  resorted  to  but  that  the  prices  paid  for 
blocks  are  generally  too  low  to  allow  for  it.  Printers  who 
can  appreciate  the  saving  of  time  in  afterwards  “  making 
ready  ”  would  do  well  to  order  this,  the  extra  charge  would 
effect  a  saving  in  the  long  run  without  counting  on  the 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  work  when  finished. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  blocks  for  colour, 
and  this  has  been  even  partially  successful ;  but  nothing  as 
yet  seems  to  produce  a  result  at  all  approaching  the  per¬ 
fection  of  chromo-lithography.  The  reason  is  because  half¬ 
tints  of  colour  have  to  be  represented  by  lines,  and  when 
two  colours  cross  each  other  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
direction  cannot  be  preserved  by  both.  There  is  a  direct 
invasion  of  the  principle  of  direction  ;  a  surface  which 
ought  to  be  horizontally  expressed  must,  for  instance,  be 
treated  differently  in  each  colour,  marring  both  texture  and 
effect ;  indeed,  too  often  the  texture  of  “  parti-coloured 
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tweed  ”  is  the  'result  all  over.  When  dots  are  employed 
the  interstices  which  should  be  occupied  by  dots  in  another 
colour  too  often  remain  white  by  reason  of  the  dots  not 
falling  in  the  right  place,  but  upon  other  dots,  thus  blearing 
them.  This  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  for,  even  if  off¬ 
sets  of  each  colour  were  put  down  on  the  block,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  then  to  insure  their  falling  exactly 
between  the  dots  of  previous  colours. 

Another  great  fault  in  most  of  the  chromo-typography 
hitherto  published  has  been  that  the  key,  or  black  (or  brown) 
block,  giving  the  drawing  and  the  form,  too  often  contains 
too  much,  i.e.,  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
leave  comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  the  colours  ;  in  fact, 
to  have  been  cut  as  if  intended  as  a  monochrome  block 
complete  in  itself.  The  study  of  good  chromo-lithographs 
shows  that  the  whole  drawing  is  not  attempted  on  any  one 
stone,  but  is  distributed  over  several,  and  the  key  is  in¬ 
capable  of  being  used  separately  as  a  monochrome,  what 
is  called  a  “  touch  stone  ”  being  used  to  force  the  effect  and 
cut  up  such  parts  as  the  colour  stones  do  not  sufficiently 
clear  up. 

We  have  ourselves,  though  not  in  small  detailed  subjects, 
succeeded  in  printing  from  blocks  scarcely  cut  at  all,  but 
having  the  half-tones  lowered  and  graduated  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  more  than  half  charged  by  the  inkers,  and 
in  making  ready  only  half  brought  up  to  the  pressure,  the 
result  being  that  these  half-tints  are  simply  printed  grey 
instead  of  full,  resembling  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
rubbed  tint  on  a  grained  stone.  If  it  is  found  necessary,  a 
few  strips  of  leather  or  card  may  be  nailed  or  glued  on  the 
runners,  so  as  still  more  to  raise  the  inkers  at  certain  parts 
of  the  stroke  of  the  machine.  In  one  case  the  key  was 
drawn  in  chalk  on  stone,  and  five  colours  were  printed  from 
pine  blocks  lowered  where  necessary  simply  by  rubbing 
down  the  parts  with  coarse  glass  paper.  Where  the  colours 
crossed,  the  absence  of  dots  or  lines  and  the  peculiar 
granular  appearance  gave  promise  that  the  idea  could  be 
worked  out  to  a  very  much  greater  extent.  As  to  its  being 
commercially  advantageous  no  approximate  idea  could  be 
formed,  all  experiments  being,  of  course,  more  costly  than 
a  regular  system  founded  upon  their  after-results. 

For  producing  soft  flat  grounds  for  pale  tints  of  colour 
and  other  like  purposes  a  very  simple  plan  is  the  following, 
which  almost  any  one  can  succeed  in  carrying  out  for  him¬ 
self.  First,  upon  a  smooth  block  of  wood  glue  a  piece  of 
Bristol  board,  and,  with  a  few  sheets  laid  over  it  of  softish 
paper  and  another  block  on  the  top  of  that,  allow  it  to  dry 
thoroughly  under  a  press  (an  ordinary  letter-copying  press 
will  do) ;  then  put  down  upon  it  an  offset  from  the  black 
form,  and,  with  a  soft  pencil  mark  the  size  and  form  of 
such  portions  as  are  to  be  white.  Carefully  cut  out  these 
portions  with  a  sharp-pointed  penknife  or  the  lancet-tool 
we  have  previously  described,  the  whole  of  the  parts  being 
quite  removed,  with  part  of  the  wood  beneath  the  Bristol 
board,  where  the  size  of  the  white  space  requires  it.  When 
the  cutting  out  is  finished,  pour  into  a  saucer  sufficient 
silicate  of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda  to  cover  the  surface, 
and  with  a  broad,  flat  camel-hair  brush  (similar  to  those  in 
use  for  the  damping  of  letter-copying  books)  very  quickly 
coat  the  whole  of  it,  taking  care  not  to  go  over  it  twice,  as 
it  so  rapidly  coagulates  on  the  cardboard.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  will  be  dry,  and,  as  the  silicate  hardens  it  and  leaves  a 
nice  surface,  which  readily  takes  the  ink  or  colour  without 
allowing  it  to  sink  in,  the  result  obtained  is  very  pleasing. 
By  using  varnish  alone  without  any  colour,  the  exact 
appearance  of  a  watermark  in  the  paper  can  be  produced  ; 
so  that  any  firm,  wishing  their  bills  of  exchange;  cheques, 
or  other  form0,  to  be  on  watermarked  paper,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  using  enough  to  justify  ordering  paper  to  be 


specially  made,  can  use  this  imitation  merely  at  the  cost  of 
a  second  printing.  If  the  cutting  is  cleverly  done  and 
care  is  given  in  the  printing,  the  imitation  is  so  close  as  to 
deceive  any  unsuspecting  person. 

There  is  another  way  of  imitating  watermarks  known  to 
experts,  that  is,  by  pressure  under  a  thin  zinc  or  brass 
stencil  plate,  the  parts  to  be  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
paper  being  left  and  the  rest  cut  away.  The  paper  is  then 
laid  upon  a  zinc  pkffe,  the  stencil  placed  upon  it,  and 
another  zinc  plate  over  all.  It  is  then  passed  through  a 
pair  of  calender  rollers,  and  by  the  pressure  the  paper  is 
compressed  into  a  thinner  film  where  the  stencil  was  in 
contact  with  it,  and  the  imitation  is  perfect ;  for  it  is  only 
because  the  pulp  of  the  paper  is  thinner  where  it  rests  on 
the  wires  of  the  mark  that  the  so-termed  watermark  shows 
after  the  pulp  has  been  dried  into  paper. 

Returning,  after  this  digression,  to  the  Bristol  board 
blocks,  which  are  certainly  deserving  of  being  widely 
employed,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  peculiar,  soft, 
granulated  tint  of  colour  produced  cannot  be  rivalled  by 
lithography.  For  reproducing  illuminated  cards,  menus, 
programmes,  ball  or  darice  cards,  and  such  similar  work,  it 
is  as  superior  to  stone,  in  purity  and  texture  of  colour,  as 
anything  can  be,  and  in  chromo  reproductions  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings  any  large  broad  flat  wash  can  be  faithfully 
rendered  by  using  this  process,  say,  for  a  sky,  amongst  the 
other  printings.  A  great  deal  might  be  gained  in  many 
chromos  by  admixture  of  typographic  printings  in  certain 
cases  where  it  is  better  fitted  to  express  certain  effects  than 
stone. 

Wood-engraving  has  had  of  late  years  so  many  rivals,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  that  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of 
its  again  reviving  as  a  general  medium  for  illustration, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  highest  development  it  is 
capable  of,  such  as  first-class  book  illustration,  in  which 
field  it  must  ever  stand  unrivalled.  The  masterly  work  on 
wood  of  men  like  W.  J.  Linton  and  the  elder  of  the  Pan- 
nemachers  cannot  be  excelled  ;  the  portraits  of  Roberts, 
and  the  careful  landscapes  of  Whymper  and  Cooper  and 
others,  the  machinery  of  Langton  and  of  Rimbault,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  their  own  particular  sphere.  No 
“  process  ”  block  can  compare  with  the  work  of  such  men. 
The  plea  put  forth,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  facsimile  of 
the  artist’s  work,  pure  and  simple,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  engraver,  is  a  questionable  one,  and  is  not  the  fact 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  artist  may  be  a  master  of 
the  technique  of  painting,  colour,  effect,  feeling,  &c.,  and 
yet  be  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  domain  of  line.  His  draw¬ 
ings  would  gain,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  by 
being  translated  into  line  by  an  engraver  whose  life  study 
had  been  devoted  to  a  subject  of  which  but  few  artists 
know  the  simplest  rudiments,  and  who  sin  unknowingly 
against  its  first  principles. 

The  merely  accurate  engraving  of  facsimile,  touch  for 
touch,  is  not  by  any  means  high  art ;  the  rendering  of  a 
drawing  in  wash  or  a  photograph  is  art  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Zinco-process  may  succeed  in  performing  the  former,  though 
even  then  it  is  hard,  crude,  and  unpleasing ;  the  latter  it 
can  never  accomplish,  even  in  the  faintest  manner,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  most  accomplished  engraver  can  not 
produce  with  a  pen  or  brush  in  ink  that  which  would  be 
easy  to  him  with  a  graver.  It  is  not  knowledge  only  that 
is  required,  but  power  to  carry  out  the  knowledge,  and,  if 
the  tools  are  not  capable  of  carrying  out  intention,  it  is 
useless  waste  of  time  to  attempt  it.  If  an  engraver,  with 
all  his  technical  experience,  cannot  do  this,  how  can  an 
artist,  without  such  technical  experience,  succeed  in  the 
attempt?  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
zinc  is  a  hard  and  cruel  medium,  cold,  hungry,  and  unsym- 
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pathetic,  whilst  wood  is  soft  and  yields  itself  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  engraver  with  facility  and  ease,  and  in  the 
printing  with  the  resilience  and  elasticity  so  necessary  for 
producing  softness  of  tone  in  the  impressions.  Even 
electrotypes,  being  copper  backed  with  soft  metal,  give  off 
a  harder  proof  than  the  original  blocks,  whilst  zinc  is  dry 
and  unyielding. 


Our  Prize  Scheme. 


dTH  a  view  to  develope  the  latent  talent  of 
our  subscribers,  and  to  create  an  interest 
in  our  journal,  we  beg  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  prizes: — - 

ist.  A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best 
specimen  of  composition  of  a  page,  size 
of  this  journal,  containing  the  following  : — 

“  Every  letterpress  printer  and  lithographer  interested  in 
his  business  should  subscribe  to  the  ‘Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer.’  It  is  full  of  news,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  trades 
it  represents.  It  is  the  only  lithographic  paper  published 
in  England.  It  deserves  and  should  receive  the  support  of 
the  entire  trade.  The  subscription  is  only  7s.  6d.  per 
annum.  Rally  round  and  support  your  Trade  Paper.” 

The  page  must  be  for  one  working  only,  and  proof  (in 
black)  must  be  sent  to  the  office  by  February  28.  The 
form  of  the  one  selected,  or  a  stereo,  must  be  sent  to  our 
printers  for  working. 

2nd.  A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  design  in  black 
and  white,  for  reproduction  by  zinco  process,  of  a  heading 
for  our  “  Art-Litho  Gossip,”  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  width  of  a  column.  Designs  to  be  sent  in 
by  February  28. 

These  competitions  are  open  to  all  our  readers. 


Our  Illustrated  Supplement. 


ITH  this  number  of  our  journal  we  present 
the  second  of  a  series  of  specimens  of  the 
various  methods  of  illustration  now  in  use. 
We  hope  to  follow  this  up  from  time  to 
time  as  our  subscribers  may  help  us,  and 
invite  correspondence  from  any  of  them 
who  may  have  any  new  ideas  or  new 
methods  to  bring  before  the  Trade.  These  supplements 
are  not  paid  for,  and  are  not  advertisements,  the  idea 
simply  being  to  bring  before  the  Trade  all  the  latest  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  &c.,  may  be 
illustrated. 

Our  supplement  this  month  is  contributed  by  The 
Automatic  Engraving  Company,  Limited,  and  is  printed  by 
the  process  known  as  “  Photo-type.”  Through  the  medium 
of  this  process,  as  our  readers  will  see,  most  beautiful  effects 
can  be  obtained.  The  subject  at  present  before  us  is 
reproduced  from  a  negative  taken  from  life,  and  the  effects 
of  the  half-tones  (a  special  peculiarity  of  this  process)  can 
only  be  equalled  by  photography  itself. 

Photo-printing,  in  its  various  processes,  is  coming  into 
great  favour,  particularly  for  the  illustration  of  books  and 
commercial  price  lists. 

That  it  will  supersede  wood-engraving  or  lithography,  we 
cannot  suppose ;  but  it  is  a  powerful  competitor,  and  by 
means  of  this  process  many  effects  are  obtained  that  are 
lacking  in  the  others. 


Art-Litho  Gossip. 

E  tide  has  turned.  The  flow  of  business 
which  has  been  lor  so  many  months  looked 
forward  to  with  anxiety,  seems  now  to  be 
setting  in.  Very  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
with  a  steadiness  which  inspires  confidence. 
Show-card  people  are  more  occupied  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time,  while  for  artists 
for  fashion  work  there  is  most  vociferous  de¬ 
mand.  In  chrorno  the  change  is  not  so  marked,  although  just 
perceptible.  Altogether  the  tone  at  present  dominant  may  be 
described  as  healthy.  The  advertisements  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  lately  have  been  more  genuine  in  character  than  was 
the  rule  during  last  autumn  and  the  early  winter.  We  have 
not  had  so  much  of  the  “  Box  400,  X  ”  style  of  address,  and,  if 
advertisers  only  knew  the  distrust  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
men  (especially  good  ones)  by  this  vague  reference,  we  should 
have  still  less.  Men  who  are  worth  their  salt  have  generally 
sufficient  self-esteem  to  wish  toknow  with  whom  they  communi¬ 
cate  before  declaring  themselves.  It  is  very  awkward  indeed 
to  find  that  the  mysterious  “  Box”  contains  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  your  own  “governor,”  and  with,  perhaps,  the  added 
bliss  that  the  “  sit  ”  you  thought  just  suited  you  down  to  the 
ground  is  going  simply  because  that  same  governor  thinks  you 
totally  unfitted  for  it.  We  cannot  all  be  so  lucky  as  that 
journeyman  who  applied,  under  such  circumstances,  to  his  own 
employer  for  position  as  foreman,  and  so  astonished  the 
“  boss”  by  his  unwitting  presumption  that  he  got  the  job.  All 
“bosses  ”  are  not  so  susceptible. 

+  +  + 

But  amongst  the  recent  advertisements  is  one  which,  how¬ 
ever  genuine  it  may  be,  is  a  delicious  little  curiosity  in  its  way. 
Reposing  amid  that  captivating  cluster  of  invitations  to  appren¬ 
tices,  or  their  parents  and  guardians,  which  graces  the  columns 
of  the  enterprising  Daily  Chronicle ,  was  to  be  found  last  week  a 
lithographic  memorandum  of  so  gem-like  a  nature  as  to  deserve 
record  in  a  more  lasting  style  than  is  usually  the  lot  of  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  daily  paper.  Mr.  A  B  C,  of  X  Y  Z  (full 
address  given— no  “  Box”  modesty  about  this),  “has  a  vacancy 
for  an  apprentice  to  the  artistic  and  remimerative  profession  of  a 
litho-draughtsman.  ”  O  ye  gods  1  Artistic  !  remunerative  ! 
Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Punch  had  a  fling  in  his 
impartial  pages  at  the  Kensingtonian  insanity  which  then 
threatened  and  which  has  since  broken  out  with  such  virulence. 
The  scathing  satire  of  the  drawing  (from  the  hand  of  Charles 
Kean,  I  think),  which  depicted  the  professional  disgrace  of  the 
crossing-sweeper  who  “  could  not  strike  a  better  wolnte  than 
that,  and  South  Kensington  open  three  nights  a  week  free 
gratis  for  nothing,”  would  be  doubly  valuable  in  these  days  of 
Utopian  dreaming  and  terrestrial  ignorance.  It  may  be  that 
the  crossing-sweeping  industry  has  been  revolutionised  by  the 
introduction  of  more  orthodox  ideas  of  art  ;  we  know  that  the 
homely,  every-day  people  we  used  to  call  barbers  are  now 
“artists  in  hair”  (not  forgetting  the  h,  if  you  please)  ;  while  it 
is  matter  ot  common  notoriety  that  the  building  of  trousers  and 
corsets  is  carried  out  on  strictly  aesthetic  principles  ;  but  to  have 
it  thrown  at  us — in  print  actually  ! — that  the  “  profession  ”  of  a 
litho-draughtsman  is  artistic  and  remunerative — oh,  my  !  I  do 
not  wish,  for  one  moment  to  impute  that  litho-draughtsmen 
are  never  artists  ;  some  of  them,  those  who  can  rise  superior  to 
their  calling,  display  oft-times  a  marvellous  sense  of  touch  and 
feeling,  but  I  simply  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  youths  are  drawn  into  the  business,  resulting  in  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  Many  a  promising  youth  has  entered 
the  craft  full  of  ambitious  hopes  only  to  find,  when  too  late, 
that  the  most  artistic  work  he  is  likely  to  get  is  a  bottle  label  in 
three  printings,  or  a  bit  of  that  fearful  and  wonderful  pattern 
work  where  all  rules  of  perspective  and  common  sense  must  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  show  at  least  three  sides  of  a  square 
object  at  once,  even  then  disappointment  being  expressed  that 
the  bottom  cannot  be  shown  as  well  as  the  top  in  the  same 
drawing.  A  litho-draughtsman  may  be  an  artist,  but  it  will  be 
in  spite  of,  and  not  in  sympathy  with,  his  profession,  which  will 
stand  many  years  of  careful  nursing  before  it  can  honestly  claim 
the  title  of  artistic. 
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From  the  ancient  borough  of  Carlisle  comes  a  welcome 
note  of  litho  news.  During  last  year  the  lithographic  strength 
of  the  old  border  town  was  increased  by  the  importation  of 
various  specimens  of  London  talent,  and  this  talent  has  so 
aroused  the  .latent  energy  of  the  native  Cumbrians  that  we  find 
them  founding,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  imaginable,  a  sketching 
club,  of  which  a  great  part,  at  least,  is  lithographic,  and  some 
considerable  portion  Cockney.  This  is  the  first  time  on  record 
that  Londoners  have  been  able  to  give  start  to  Provincials  in 
any  matter  of  organisation  where  energy  (especially  revolu¬ 
tionary  energy)  has  been  required.  Is  it  that  the  crisp  Northern 
atmosphere  has  infected  the  Cockney  blood,  or  is  it  that  the 
good  people  of  Carlyle  are  deficient  in  those  qualities  which 
have  always  made  the  Provincials  of  Britain  superior  to  their 
brethren  of  London  in  all  matters  of  progress  requiring  deter¬ 
mined  action  and  self-sacrifice  ?  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Border  Sketching  Club  on  the  startling  but  extremely 
pleasant  innovation  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
front.  May  the  Lithos  of  London  speedily  discover  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  travel  300  miles  to  establish  so  useful  and 
important  an  association  as  a  sketching  club. 

♦  ♦ 

The  sociaie  of  the  National  Society,  held  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  was  an  unqualified 
success.  That  is  rather  a  strong  expression  to  use,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  fully  warranted.  Certainly  there 
were  vague  rumours  of  one  disconsolate  soul  being  found  on 
the  staircase  about  half-past  ten,  dejectedly  looking  for  his 
supper  as  a  preliminary  to  paddling  off  home  ;  but  the  isolation 
of  the  case  and  the  vagueness  of  the  description  only  tend  to 
show  that  the  rest  of  the  company  must  have  been  thoroughly 
engrossed,  and  our  seemingly  misanthropic  friend  was,  without 
doubt,  “the  only  one.”  To  a  man  who  could  not  dance,  who 
did  not  care  for  music,  who  detested  conversation,  and  who 
was  passing  through  a  serious  fit  of  the  blues,  the  situation 
would,  doubtless,  lose  much  of  its  charm,  but  to  any  one  not 
amenable  to  these  conditions  it  could  not  have  been  very 
materially  improved.  The  music  discoursed  by  the  band  in 
attendance  was  excellent,  the  programme  well  arranged,  and 
better  rendered,  the  company  delightful  :  what  more  would  the 
disciples  of  Senefelder  have  to  complete  their  happiness  on 
their  birthday  ?  The  co-operation  of  the  ladies  was  as  pleas¬ 
ingly  marked  in  the  musical  department  as  the  terpsichorean, 
some  of  the  most  popular  numbers  being  credited  to  them  in 
a  programme  in  which  not  a  single  item  failed  to  succeed. 
The  necessary  emphasis  was  given  to  the  proceedings  as  being 
somewhat  official,  by  the  delivery  of  a  few  lines  of  welcome 
specially  written  for  the  occasion,  and  spoken  in  good  style 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Baxter.  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Society  : 
Many  happy  returns  of  such  a  pleasant  birthday  as  Januarv  25, 
1888. 

4* 

Another  item  of  gossip  before  I  close,  and  this  yet  another 
matter  of  mild  dissipation.  My  Editor  will  begin  to  think  that 
“Litho  Gossip”  takes  rise  from  curious  places,  and  that  the 
“  close-bosomed  whirlings  ”  of  a  social  dance  or  the  tobacco- 
scented  atmospheres  of  smoking  concerts  are  more  congenial 
to  my  taste  than  the  terrible  realities  of  a  60  x  40,  or  the 
mysterious  vagaries  of  a  machine-proved  chromo.  He  might 
possibly  be  right,  too  ;  but,  there,  we  won’t  talk  about  it.  This 
time  it  is  a  matter  which  I  know  will  appeal  to  the  sympathy, 
if  not  the  active  generosity,  of  every  one  connected  with  litho¬ 
graphy. 

•F  *F  *F 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  will  be  given  a  Smoking  Concert 
at  the  White  Swan,  Temple-street,  Whitefriars,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Permanent 
Benevolent  Fund  for  Lithographers  and  Engravers.  In  the 
words  of  the  circular  advertising  the  concert,  it  will  be  “  avail¬ 
able  for  the  relief,  either  by  gift  or  loan,  of  any  person  connected 
with  our  trade  who  may  meet  with  the  adversity  which  many  of 
us  have  experienced,  and  which  all  are  liable  to  share.”  This  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  us  all.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that 
lithographic  artists  are  almost  the  only  body  in  the  kingdom 
without  some  such  foundation  for  the  assistance  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ones.  Flow  it  is  that  lithography  has  existed  for 
so  many  years  without  rousing  its  workers  from  that 


apathy  which  seems  more  natural  to  them  than  nature 
itself,  will  always  remain  a  mystery.  It  cannot  be  that 
they  have  not  the  sense  to  do  for  themselves  what  they  see 
being  done  around  them  by  other  classes  of  their  fellow- 
workers.  It  cannot  be  that  they  have  not  the  power.  Must 
we  be  compelled  to  say  that  they  have  not  the  inclination?  Do 
they  consider  themselves  so  far  superior  to  actors  and  jour¬ 
nalists  that  they  can  disdain  the  precautions  of  putting  by  for 
a  rainy  day  ?  Are  they  so  far  above  printers  and  compositors 
in  their  own  esteem,  that  they  must  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  any  of  them  coming  to  want  in  old  age  ? 
Ffaith  it  seems  like  it  !  Doctors,  lawyers,  parsons,  warehouse¬ 
men,  clerks,  bricklayers,  all  have  some  institution  or  fund  by 
which  to  help  those  of  the  body  who  are  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  But  lithographers  are  different.  They  struggle  on, 
blindly  and  selfishly,  each  in  his  own  groove,  each  intent  on  his 
own  interest,  but  all  alike  cowed  and  subdued  by  that  greatest 
of  British  matrons — Mrs.  Grundy.  The  want  is  there,  but  it 
must  not  be  acknowledged  ;  it  would  be  infra  dig.  If  the  con¬ 
cert  on  Thursday  is  only  instrumental  in  causing  lithos  to 
banish  for  ever  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  their  name  and 
fame  in  this  respect,  it  will  have  done  great  service,  and  with 
that  idea  I  wish  it  every  success.  B. 

- •  — m  ♦  <*—  • 

Photo-Engraving-  as  Observed  from  a 
Printers  Standpoint. 

ALTHOUGH  various  processes  of  photo-engraving  have 
been  known  to  draw  the  undivided  attention  of  experi¬ 
mentalists  towards  bringing  about  a  practical  and  perfected 
process  of  engraving  printing  cuts  for  many  years  back,  it  has 
been  but  recently  that  the  printer  has  been  able  to  procure 
what  might  be  pronounced  as  a  fair  substitute  for  the  product 
of  the  engraver’s  tool.  Its  many  imperfections  and  complica¬ 
tions  have  had  the  tendency  to  hold  it  in  seclusion,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  baffled  ingenuity  of  all  who  have 
laboured  in  this  direction.  Of  late,  however,  rapid  strides  of 
success  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  photo-engraved 
cuts  are  now  used  quite  extensively  to  illustrate  many  of  our 
leading  publications. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  this  subject  has 
received  more  scientific  explanation  and  intricate  application 
than  any  other  embellishment  the  art  preservative  of  arts  has 
yet  received,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  to  be  at  present 
without  many  imperfections  ;  and  it  remains  for  time  and  prac¬ 
tical  usage  and  development  to  proclaim  the  photo-engraving 
processes  as  the  rival  and  equal  to  the  old  reliable  wood- 
engravings. 

There  are  many  processes  in  the  field  and  likewise  many 
photo-engravers.  Each  artist  has  a  process  of  his  own,  and 
each  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  as  the  best  and  only 
method. 

If  there  has  been  anything  that  has  discouraged  the  progress 
of  this  valuable  art  it  has  been  the  unmeritorious  experiment¬ 
ing  of  those  who  have  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  they 
understand  it  all.  The  class  of  workers  chiefly  engaged  in 
solving  this  problem  has  been  photographers  and  electrotypers. 
It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  experiment  in  this  line,  one  must  be 
acquainted,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  art  of  photography, 
and  must  also  possess  quite  an  unlimited  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  chemicals,  which,  perhaps,  the  average  photographer  is 
blessed  with.  But  when  a  photographer  attempts  to  make  an 
article  to  be  used  by  a  printer  with  such  knowledge  as  he  may 
have  occasion  to  use  in  his  own  business,  and  is  uninformed  as 
to  the  merits  of  a  printing  cut,  he  must  not  blame  the  printer 
for  offering  up  a  slight  objection  to  the  merits  of  his  work. 

The  electrotyper  has  a  better  claim  than  his  friend  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  for  it  is  the  electrotyper  that  handles  almost  every  cut. 
But  the  writer  as  a  printer,  and  one  who  is  informed  in 
chemistry,  and  who  has  given  the  subject  of  photo-engraving 
very  close  attention  for  a  number  of  years,  believes  that 
he  is  justified  in  saying  that  no  one  can  (minutely  speaking) 
judge  the  merits  and  qualities  of  a  fine  cut  unless  he  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
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pression  is  taken  from  that  cut.  I  consider  the  engraver  the 
first  in  the  line,  with  the  pressman  and  compositor  next. 

I  do  not  wish' to  be  understood  as  stating  that  one  must  be 
the  follower  of  a  certain  branch  of  business  in  order  to  make  a 
successful  photo-engraver,  but  wish  to  point  to  those  whom  I 
consider  best  adapted  to  produce  the  best  work. 

The  best  process  which,  perhaps,  is  on  the  market  is  that 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ives,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  “  Ives  Process.”  By  this  method  a  picture  can 
be  lifted  from  nature  and  produced  into  a  printing  cut  without 
any  drawing  or  tracing  whatever,  the  half-tones  being  taken  out 
by  a  very  fine  mezzo  tint. 

The  writer  has  seen  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
work,  part  of  which  has  been  produced  in  this  magazine,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  near  perfection  as  can 
possibly  be,  for  certain  classes  of  work,  and  which  consists 
chiefly  of  landscapes.  But  even  then  there  are  complaints 
heard  against  the  Ives  cuts,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  running  them  on  the  press. 

While  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Ives  cut  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
engraving,  when  printed  upon  coated  or  enamelled  paper  and 
handled  by  a  competent  pressman,  it  is  when  used  as  the 
average  cut  is  used  upon  an  ordinary  quality  of  paper  that  it 
becomes  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  the  very  fine  linings 
are  of  such  a  small  depth  as  to  cause  them  to  become  filled  up 
with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  paper,  and  thus  present  a  smudgy 
appearance.  But  the  Ives  cut,  as  before  stated,  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  pressman,  with  a  good  hard  or  enamelled  surface  to 
print  upon,  presents  a  picture  with  all  the  shades  and  lights 
depicted  as  Nature  has  herself  drawn,  and  no  artist,  no  matter 
how  skilled  he  may  be,  can  e^cel  Nature  herself. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fine  texture  of  an  engraving, 
both  in  a  wood-engraving  and  a  photo-engraving,  is  what  gives 
it  the  smooth  and  soft,  graduated  effect;  but  the  wood-engraver 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  at  present  over  his  rival,  for  a  fine 
wood-engraving  is  easier  handled  than  the  half-tone  photo¬ 
engravings  ;  and  it  remains  for  Mr.  Ives  and  other  experi¬ 
menters  in  this  line,  while  adhering  to  their  very  fine  soft  effect, 
to  obtain  a  greater  depth.  With  this  accomplished  the  half¬ 
tone  photo-engraving  will  stand  as  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
costly  work  of  the  skilled  and  artistic  production  of  the  wood- 
engraver. 

There  is  another  class  of  work  which  has  pushed  itself  some¬ 
what  to  the  front  of  late  years,  and  which  is  known  as  pen- 
sketch  work,  and  which  has  done  more  to  injure  the  business 
of  the  wood-engraver  than  the  other. 

While  pen-sketch  engraving  for  certain  classes  of  work  has 
lessened  the  cost  to  the  printer,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  an 
average  equal  to  a  wood-engraving. 

A  pen-sketch  engraving  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  ability  of  the  designer,  and  even  then  there  is  that  open 
white  appearance  which  is  not  equal  to  the  solid  smooth  finish 
of  the  wood-engraving.  Then,  again,  with  a  fine,  perfect  draw¬ 
ing,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  producing  it 
as  a  zinc  etching. 

Zinc  etching  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  perfection,  and  a 
fine  pen  drawing  is  often  spoiled  by  the  etcher.  The  fine, 
tender  lines  will  not  stand  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  printer 
is  oftentimes  handed  a  cut  which  has  been  drawn  from  a  fine 
pen  sketch,  but  with  the  fine  lines  broken  and  ragged  on  the 
surface.  This  is  an  inexcusable  evil,  and  is  brought  about  by 
not  giving  the  work  of  etching  the  plate  a  sufficient  care, 
attention,  and  time.  In  his  over-anxious  desire  to  produce 
cheap  work,  the  average  zinc  engraver  turns  out  engravings 
that  can  only  be  used  by  the  printer  with  great  difficulty. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  factor  that  ofttimes  causes  a 
detriment  to  this  class  of  work,  namely,  the  manner  in  which 
the  negative  is  made  from  the  drawing. 

The  negative  for  this  class  of  work  is  required  to  be  very 
dense,  and  in  intensifying  the  same  the  chemicals  used  have  a 
tendency  to  widen  and  cause  the  lines  to  become  ragged,  if  not 
handled  by  an  expert,  and  even  then  drawings  of  a  very  fine 
character  are  altered  to  a  certain  degree  by  this  process. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  class  of  work  has  had  such  a 
downward  tendency.  A  short  time  ago  zinc  etching  was  a 
craze  among  a  certain  fraternity,  but  now  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  money  enough  in  the  business  to  entice  those  who  would 
no  doubt  remove  its  many  imperfections.  The  printing  trade 
should  encourage  first-class  zinc  engraving  by  paying  liberally 


for  good  work,  and  should  endeavour  to  stamp  out  the  in¬ 
creasing  army  of  amateur  artists  who  have  placarded  them¬ 
selves  photo-engravers,  for  the  printers  themselves  have  a 
grievance  in  this  direction.  “  In  union  there  is  strength.” 

A  fine  zinc-etched  cut  is  something  to  be  admired  by  a 
printer,  for  it  has  a  printing  quality  superior  to  an  electrotype. 
It  is  hard  and  substantial,  and  will  stand  a  good  strong  impres¬ 
sion.  The  fine  delicate  lines  are  not  so  apt  to  give  way.  But 
the  zinc  etcher  has  before  him  a  wide  field  of  study,  and  has 
many  imperfections  yet  to  overcome. 

Taken  all  in  all,  photo-engraving  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  printing  fraternity  cannot  fail  to  hail  it  with  a  friendly 
grasp  of  welcome,  for  it  will  ultimately  enable  him  to  procure 
what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  costly  prices  for.  A 
reduction  in  the  expense  and  rapidity  of  manufacture  will 
result  in  the  extensive  usage  of  all  classes  of  engravings,  and 
will  enable  the  public  at  large  to  behold  that  which  they  have 
been  deprived  of  seeing  on  account  of  the  cost  attached  to  the 
production  of  engravings. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  this  progressive  age  of  journalism 
has  taken  hold  of  zinc-etched  engravings.  There  is  not  an 
important  event  transpires  that  is  not  profusely  illustrated  by 
our  daily  press,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  read  and  correctly 
imagine  the  great  scenes  of  daily  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  by  all  that  this  great  sister  to  the  art  pre¬ 
servative  of  arts  will  continue  in  its  rapid  strides  of  success, 
and  allow  its  illumining  rays  to  blend  together  in  throwing  the 
light  of  intellect  across  the  path  of  a  progressive  people. —  The 
Inland  Printer. 


The  Battles  of  the  Great  German 
Illustrateds. 

THE  Deutsche  Illustrirte  Zeitung ,  which  was  started  in 
Berlin  a  few  years  ago,  backed  by  large  capital  and 
intended  as  a  rival  to  the  older  “  illustrateds,”  sank  money  from 
the  start — a  million  marks  in  a  year.  The  stockholders  sold 
out  to  the  Bazar — a  woman’s  journal — for  450,000  marks  cash. 
Feeling  itself  threatened  by  this  consolidation,  Ueber  Land und 
Aleer  forthwith  issued  a  fashion  journal  as  a  supplement.  In 
its  turn  the  Illustrirte  F rauenzeitinig  had  a  scare,  and  at  once 
started  Die  Illustrirte  Zcit.  Thus  the  struggle  .went  on  for 
several  months.  The  combatants  expended  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  vain  attempts  to  break  each  other  down,  and  then 
a  most  remarkable  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into.  The 
Bazar,  party  of  the  first  part,  allowed  its  450,000  marks  pur¬ 
chase,  the  Deutsche  Illustrirte  Zeitung ,  which  it  had  floated  in 
the  mean  time  at  a  great  sacrifice — all  in  all,  say,  at  a  loss  of 
600,000  marks — to  give  up  the  ghost.  Ueber  Land  und  Meer , 
of  the  second  part,  quietly  smothered  its  sickly  scion,  the  Mode- 
zeitung,  losing  thereby  100,000  marks,  and  the  Illustrirte 
Frauenzeitung ,  of  the  third  part,  did  the  same  with  its  puny 
child,  the  Illustrirte  Zeit ,  also  after  an  outlay  of  100,000  marks. 
And  at  the  same  time  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  quietly  closed  up 
its  last  sideshow,  the  Neue  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  of  Vienna,  and 
peace  reigned  supreme. 


Colour  Blindness. 


COLOUR  blindness  is  much  more  common  among  printers 
than  is  generally  supposed,  if  one  is  permitted  to  judge 
from  jobs  sent  out.  The  land,  especially  during  the  holiday 
season,  is  flooded  with  abominations  of  tint  and  taste,  with 
miserable  chromos  and  calendars  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  art. 
When  will  craftsmen  learn  to  avoid  the  delusions  and  pitfalls 
of  colour,  and  assert  the  strict  taste  embodied  in  black  and 
white  ?  Zebra-striped  and  rainbow-illuminated  monstrosities 
will  ever  be  a  plague  to  the  inventor,  and  are  worthy  only  of 
some  demented  members  of  the  paste-brush  brigade.  Printing- 
gains  nothing  and  loses  much  from  such  violations  of  established 
rules,  and  in  many  instances  proclaim  the  perpetrator  upon  a 
long-suffering  public  to  be  afflicted  with  distorted  vision  and 
colour  blindness.  Of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  product  of 
the  true  artist,  which  is  always  pleasing,  but  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  invariably  go  beyond  their  depths. 
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The  Lithographic  Stone  Quarries  of 
Solnhofen . 


LITHOGRAPHIC  stone,  which  is  so  largely  used  in  print¬ 
ing — and  is,  indeed,  for  some  branches  of  the  art,  indispen¬ 
sable — comes  mainly  from  the  little  village  of  Solnhofen,  in 
Bavaria.  It  is  a  peculiar  species  of  porous  limestone,  and  is 
found  in  the  quarries  which  abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
sources  of  supply  being  limited  to  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles. 
It  is  chiefly  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  is  very  absorbent 
of  water,  which  is  its  great  virtue  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  science 
has  hitherto  failed  to  find  an  efficient  substitute,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  quarries  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  stone  which  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  goes  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
even  America,  having  no  geological  formation  of  the  kind  of 
her  own,  has  to  send  here  for  it. 

A  visit  to  Solnhofen,  which  is  on  the  main  line  between 
Nuremberg  and  Munich,  and  therefore  not  at  all  out  of  the 
track  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 
No  sooner  do  we  arrive  at  the  railway  station  than  we  perceive 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  trade  of  the  locality  in  the  goods 
siding,  which  is  filled  with  trucks  and  carts  loaded  with  litho-. 
graphic  stones  of  various  sizes. 

Through  the  quiet  German  village  a  rough  road,  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  refuse  stone,  leads  us  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  ; 
and  an  hour’s  walk — for  vehicular  traffic  on  such  roads  is  nearly 
an  impossibility — brings  us  to  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the  big 
quarries. 

We  first  become  aware  that  there  is  any  life  in  this  silent 
place  by  a  repeated  tapping,  which  echoes  seemingly  from  out 
of  the  earth  ;  then,  as  we  climb  nearer  and  round  the  project¬ 
ing  hillside,  we  see  it  covered  with  stone  which  has  been  shot 
down  from  the  top,  thus  turning  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
bushes  and  saplings  in  this  particular  place  into  a  precipitous 
and  dangerous  declivity  whereon  is  no  foothold,  save  the 
narrow  path  used  by  the  workmen. 

Climbing  still  higher,  we  eventually  reach  the  quarry  itself, 
where  are  some  hundred  men  at  work  eating  into  the  heart  of 
the  hill  with  pick  and  mattock.  The  method  of  quarrying  is, 
we  believe,  peculiar  to  this  stone.  It  lies  in  layers,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  the 
whole  art  consists  in  getting  out  these  pieces  of  stone  of  as 
large  a  size  as  possible  ;  for  the  value  of  lithographic  stones, 
like  that  of  diamonds,  varies  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Thus 
a  dealer  will  quote  just  twice  the  price  per  pound  for  stones 
20  in.  by  30  in.  compared  with  what  he  asks  for  those  1  s  in. 
by  10  in. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  quarryman  has  managed  to  unearth 
a  slab  of  stone.  It  is  now  placed  upon  a  truck  and  run  along 
a  narrow  tramrail  to  the  grinding  shed.  This  is  a  long  white¬ 
washed  room,  where  are  to  be  seen  some  dozen  of  men  and 
women, — for  the  women  here  work  quite  as  hard  as  the  sterner 
sex, — busily  engaged  in  grinding  the  surfaces  of  the  slabs  to 
one  level.  This  is  done  by  placing  one  stone  above  another, 
using  sand  and  water,  and  twisting  the  top  stone  round  with  a 
circular  motion.  Thus  two  stones  are  prepared  in  the  time  it 
would  otherwise  take  to  finish  one,  on  the  principle  of  “  dia¬ 
mond  cut  diamond” — “  man  kann  den  einen  Diamant  nur  mit 
dem  andern  schleifen.”  The  men  work  all  day  with  their  long 
German  pipes  in  their  mouths,  uttering  hardly  a  syllable,  but 
puffing  away  with  unceasing  regularity,  and  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  which  here  exists  between 
the  German  workman  and  his  English  confrere.  Go  where  you 
will  about  these  quarries,  the  men  all  lift  their  hats  and  take 
their  pipes  from  their  mouths  as  they  greet  you  with  “  Griiss 
Gott”  ;  and,  save  at  their  meals,  when  it  is  reverently  laid  on 
one  side,  the  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  absent.  Their  habits  are 
extremely  simple.  They  eat  little  but  the  coarsest  black  bread 
and  cheese  or  sausage,  washed  down  by  the  never-failing 
Bavarian  beer. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  we  had  with  one  old 
quarryman,  he  told  us  that  he  earned,  in  fine  weather  and 
during  summer,  18s.  a  week,  of  which  3s.  were  spent  in  beer 
for  his  wife  and  family  ;  for,  as  he  remarked,  “  to  us  it  is  meat 
and  drink.”  Such  is  the  power  of  habit  in  regard  to  national 
diet.  This  beer  is  cheap,  however,  costing  only  i|d.  per 


quart,  and  is  very  light.  This  same  man  told  us  he  had  worked 
in  the  quarries  some  thirty-six  years,  earning  all  the  summer 
full  wages,  and  in  winter  perhaps  3s.  a  week  at  the  most,  yet 
he  was  contented  and  happy,  and  had  never  known  a  day’s 
illness.  He  lived  some  five  miles  from  his  work,  which  dis¬ 
tance  he  had  to  walk  morning  and  evening ;  and  as  we  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  his  village  he  regaled  us  with  many  anecdotes  to 
enliven  the  way,  for  he  was  a  fellow  of  considerable  humour  as 
well  as  intelligence. 

Having  traced  the  stone  to  the  grinding  sheds,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  follow  their  further  history.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ready  here  they  are  packed  in  rows,  one  against  another,  along 
the  walls,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  buyers  to  come  and  pick 
them.  This,  we  should  imagine,  is  no  easy  matter,  for,  as 
there  is  no  standard  price  for  each  size,  each  owner  working 
his  own  quarry  at  a  yearly  rental,  and  making  as  much  as  he 
can  out  of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  bid  for  a  lot  of  stones 
becomes  a  mercenary  haggle,  compared  to  which  horse-dealing 
is  innocence  itself. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  ourselves  were  witnesses  of 
a  case  in  which  a  German  merchant  had  bid  what  he  consi¬ 
dered  a  fair  price  for  some  choice  stones,  but  his  offer  was 
refused.  So,  wishing  the  stone  merchant  good  day,  he  strode 
away,  apparently  in  high  dudgeon,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
in  the  thick  wood.  The  stone  merchant,  evidently  piqued  at 
having  lost  a  good  order,  watched  his  man  disappear,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  running  after  him,  when  the  latter  was  seen 
coming  back.  The  stone  merchant,  not  wishing  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  he  was  going  to  give  way,  turned  to  one  of  his  work¬ 
men  and  pretended  to  have  been  giving  him  some  instructions; 
but  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game,  and  it  was  evident  to  us 
that  the  buyer  saw  the  ruse,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  was 
able  before  long  to  strike  a  bargain  at  his  own  price. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  frugality  of  these 
quurrymen  in  the  matter  of  living.  There  is  only  one  inn  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  place,  and  thither  at  midday  all  the 
masters  flock  to  talk  over  the  day’s  doings.  The  scene  is 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Seated  in  one  common  room  are 
to  be  seen  masters  and  men  busily  engaged  in  eating  and  talk¬ 
ing,  while  lying  about  all  over  the  place  is  a  multitude  of  dogs 
of  all  sizes  and  breeds,  from  the  bandy-legged  dachshund  to 
the  truculent  boarhound.  Every  man  seems  to  own  a  dog, 
which  follows  him  wherever  he  goes,  So  that,  what  with 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  hoarse, 
guttural  cries  of  the  workmen  in  their  peculiar  patois  (which 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  an  Englishman,  no  matter  how 
well  he  may  speak  ordinary  German),  the  scenes  and  the 
sounds  to  be  heard  in  that  gasthaus  at  noon  every  day  are  not 
likely  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  Beer  is  the  only  drink,  and  is 
served  in  huge  tankards,  each  containing  nearly  a  quart.  Bill 
of  fare  there  is  none,  but  you  can  get  Limburger  or  Dutch 
cheese  and  as  much  bread  to  eat  as  you  like.  Such  is  the 
midday  meal.  At  one  o’clock  the  men  return  to  their  work, 
whilst  the  masters  remain  half  an  hour  longer  to  gossip  over 
their  affairs  and  play  at  cards. 

The  stones  having  been  picked,  are  packed  in  wooden  cases 
and  sent  down  in  long  two-horse  wagons  to  the  railway  station. 
All  the  way  back  one  notices  how  largely  this  particular  stone 
is  used  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  stone  can  be  applied. 
The  roads  are  macadamised  with  it,  the  result  being  that,  in 
dry  weather,  the  dust  on  the  highway  is  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  a  fine  floury  dust,  which,  if  it  gets  into  your  eyes, 
almost  blinds  you.  The  roads  themselves  are  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  which  it  is  impossible  to  face  on  a  blazing  hot  day, 
so  that  relief  has  to  be  sought  by  looking  at  the  woods  by 
the  wayside.  When,  therefore,  you  get  among  the  quarries 
themselves  with  no  green  to  relieve  the  eye,  the  dust  rising 
in  clouds  at  every  footstep,  and  the  sun  scorching  down  upon 
you,  )iOur  lot  is  not  an  enviable  one.  The  roofs  are  slated 
with  thin  layers  of  stone,  the  ground  is  also  paved  with  it, 
the  houses  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  it,  so  that 
when  once  you  reach  the  village  you  are  reminded  of  the  trade 
of  the  place  at  every  turn. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  the  stones  are  loaded  on  the  trucks, 
and  are  then  ready  for  exportation.  Those  forwarded  to 
England  arrive  either  via  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  about  a 
fortnight  after  leaving  their  native  home.  They  are  used  by 
printers  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  chromos,  show¬ 
cards,  &c.,  and  the  coloured  posters  one  sees  on  the  hoardings 
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of  London  are  almost  entirely  printed  from  lithographic  stones, 
as  also  are  the  coloured  supplements  presented  at  Christmas 
with  most  of  the  weekly  illustrated  newspapers.  In  fact,  so 
indebted  are  we,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  to  the  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  this  stone  possesses  that,  should  the  sources  of  supply 
ever  cease,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we  should  look  for  a 
substitute.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  quarries  of  inferior 
stone  in  France,  but  their  area  is,  we  believe,  extremely  limited. 
- — Leisure  Hour. 


Incompetent  Printers. 


IN  a  late  issue  of  a  Chicago  journal,  in  “  Notes  by  an  Old 
Printer,”  there  appears  the  following  : — 

“Nobody  can  deny  that  our  trade  is  afflicted  with  a  horde 
of  incompetents  who  have  about  as  much  right  to  call  them¬ 
selves  printers  as  they  have  to  be  termed  savants.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  these  fellows  have  fair  natural  abilities,  with  at 
least  the  average  education  of  working  men.  Yet  they  fail  to 
make  good  printers.” 

That  such  is  the  case,  all  will  admit.  But,  instead  of  lament¬ 
ing  this  to-be-deplored  state  of  affairs,  I  have  thought  it  might 
prove  of  interest  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  unskilled  or  partially- 
learned  printers  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  thorough 
apprenticeship  system,  and  in  this,  I  think,  we  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell. 

I  am  in  favour  of  industrial  education,  and  think  it  should  be 
either  taught  in  our  public  schools,  or  that  such  schools  should 
be  founded,  where  all  mechanical  trades  could  be  learned.  I 
wish  we  could  have  them,  and  in  plenty  too,  for  in  them,  in 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  I  see  the  solution  and  cure  for 
many  evils  that  now  exist,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  other 
remedy. 

At  Auteuil,  in  France,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Paris,  there  has 
been  founded  a  school  for  apprentices.  In  this  school,  no  less 
than  250  boys  or  young  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  learn  the 
industry  best  suited  to  their  taste,  without  constraint  as  to  their 
choice.  But  it  is  to  the  printing  department  of  this  school  that 
I  wish  to  direct  attention.  The  office  keeps  in  constant  em¬ 
ployment  100  apprentices,  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
twenty-five  teachers  or  foremen. 

A  stranger  on  entering  the  composing-room  is  surprised  at 
the  silence  and  quietness  maintained.  This  is  a  feature  worthy 
of  adoption  in  all  printing  establishments,  as  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  correct  work.  This  silence  seems  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  apprentices.  They  should  be  seen  at  the  case 
handling  type  with  an  activity  and  skill  worthy  of  praise,  only 
speaking  to  their  tutors  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  press-room  employs  twenty-five  apprentices,  who  are 
controlled  and  educated  by  some  of  the  best  pressmen  of  Paris. 
At  the  sound  of  the  steam  whistle  the  little  world  is  at  its  post ; 
some  “make  ready”  the  forms  received  from  the  compositors ; 
some  ink  and  prepare  the  rollers,  while  others  place  the  stock 
that  is  to  be  printed  upon  in  position.  On  signal  from  the 
superintendent  the  presses  are  started,  and  the  whole  room 
wakes  into  life  and  activity.  Everything  is  done  thoroughly 
and  with  care. 

Binding  is  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  connexion  with 
printing,  and  is  the  preliminary  step  which  is  obliged  to  be 
taken  by  all  who  desire  to  become  printers.  If  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  months  spent  in  the  bindery  the  apprentice  does 
not  wish  to  make  it  his  permanent  occupation,  he  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  department  for  which  he  thinks  he  has  the  most 
aptitude. 

In  connexion  with  the  school  there  is  a  type  and  stereotype 
foundry,  which  supplies  the  type  and  plates  for  the  whole 
establishment.  This  foundry  gives  employment  to  ten  ap¬ 
prentices. 

We  have  good  printers  in  this  country,  as  good  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world— men  learned  in  the  art,  who 
love  it  for  what  it  is,  “the  art  divine.”  It  is  in  the  future  that 
the  danger  lies.  With  no  suitable  apprentice  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who  is  to  replace  the  thoroughly-learned  printers  fast 
dying  out  ?  Only  by  such  schools  as  the  one  I  have  so  poorly 
described  at  Auteuil. — Inland  Printer. 


Direct  Transferring  of  Photography  in 
Haif  Tints. 


THE  real  photograph  in  its  natural  condition  is  unfit  for 
transferring,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  use¬ 
ful  printing  plate  either  on  a  litho  stone  or  on  any  metal  for 
the  printing  press.  To  attain  this  end  the  photograph  has  to 
be  divided  either  into  a  grain,  in  dots  or  in  lines.  Hitherto 
this  has  been  mostly  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  photographic 
picture,  already  in  the  camera,  had  passed  a  texture  in  fine 
dots  or  lines,  and  thus  a  plate  was  obtained  divided  into  a 
uniform  structure  ;  or  a  regular  photographic  negative  was 
taken  and  a  net  of  fine  crossed  lines  used  in  connexion  with 
this,  so  that,  when  this  was  placed  on  top  of  the  negative,  a 
copy  divided  into  a  regular  and  uniform  structure  or  texture 
was  obtained,  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  other  methods 
of  the  camera. 

Both  of  these  methods  undoubtedly  are  the  productions  of 
mere  mechanical  process,  in  which  all  sharpness  and  the 
correct  divisions  in  contrast  are  certainly  lost  ;  the  pictures 
always  appear  flat,  and  the  details  are  injured  in  the  most 
delicate  parts.  This  mechanical  division  of  the  picture  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Edward  Meissner,  of  Budapest,  has  now  over¬ 
come  by  a  photo-chemical  process,  which  possesses  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages  : — 

1.  The  sharpness,  the  details,  and  the  natural  graduations  of 
tints  keep  upright  in  their  proper  and  correct  position. 

2.  This  process  gives  the  picture  a  pleasing  crayon  grain, 
instead  of  a  uniform  net-like  texture. 

A  chrome-gelatine  layer,  when  dried  at  a  certain  temperature 
(30 — 50°  C.),  has  this  qualification,  that  by  the  swelling  up  of 
the  same  in  water  a  certain  grain  is  obtained,  which  is  correct 
according  to  the  picture,  and  is  in  harmony  with  it  in  all  its 
modulations.  When  a  plate  prepared  such  as  above  is  rolled 
with  a  greasy  ink,  the  same  is  taken  on  such  parts  of  the  grain 
only  as  are  formed  by  this  photo-chemical  process,  as  this 
process  is  known  ;  as  such  a  grain  is  also  obtained  by  the 
Lichtdruck  process.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Meissner  has  now 
brought  this  process  to  such  perfection  that  an  open  and 
correct  grain  is  obtained,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  transfer  a  picture  in  a  splendid  grain  on  to  a  metal  plate  in 
order  to  produce  a  plate  for  the  printing  press,  or  for  trans  ¬ 
ferring  on  to  a  lithographic  stone  for  printing  a  picture  in  a 
pleasant  crayon  grain  from  the  stone,  direct  from  nature,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  an  artist.  This  grain  is  now  so  obtained  that 
the  chrome-gelatine  layer  is  dried  in  a  very  rapid  manner  by 
warming,  and  thus  a  wonderful,  natural  wrinkled  grain  is 
formed.  The  inventor  now  produces  such  a  chrome-gelatine 
layer  upon  a  flexible  foundation  as  a  suitable  sheet  of  paper  ; 
this  has  not  heretofore  been  done,  and  is  entirely  new. 

To  explain  this,  we  will  say,  a  suitable  paper  is  coated  with 
a  smooth  and  level  layer  of  gelatine  ;  when  this  gelatine  layer 
is  dry,  it  is  dipped  into  a  so-called  chrome  bath,  a  solution 
largely  saturated  with  ammonia  or  bichromate  of  potassa  ;  to 
this  add  a  liquid  (ammonia),  and  also  a  little  alcohol.  After 
the  sheet  with  the  gelatine  layer  has  been  treated  to  this 
bath  or  solution,  it  is  dried  in  a  box  constructed  as  follows  : — 
The  box  has  four  walls  or  sides  of  cloth,  or  any  other  stuff 
that  allows  the  air  to  pass  through,  and  must  have  a  solid 
bottom,  which  will  allow  the  attachment  of  a  heating  apparatus 
beneath  it.  In  this  box  is  a  cylinder  which  turns  around  on  its 
own  axle,  and  which  can  be  set  in  rotation  from  the  outside 
when  the  box  is  closed.  Upon  this  cylinder  the  gelatine  paper, 
as  we  may  call  it,  is  placed,  and  the  box  then  closed.  A  very 
equalising  drying  is  thus  obtained  by  keeping  the  heating 
apparatus,  under  the  bottom  of  the  box,  constantly  at  a  steady, 
uniform  heat.  By  these  means  it  will  be  noticed  : — 

1.  That  an  uneven  running  down  of  the  chrome-layer  is 
avoided,  and  uneven  drying  also  positively  prevented,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

2.  That  the  drying  by  the  draft  of  air  is  regulated,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  be  driven  to  a  more  rapid  current. 

3.  That  the  grain  formed  by  this  extraordinary  method  is 
unusually  perfect,  and  the  nature  of  the  grain  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  when  formed  by  chlorides. 

4.  That,  as  already  stated,  a  rolling  up  or  an  uneven  drying 
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is  hereby  positively  prevented,  as  the  paper  is  placed  tight 
around  the  cylinder  ;  and  now  for  the  main  advantage  : — 

This  so  dried  paper  is  ready  for  use,  and,  when  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative,  produces  a  perfect  and  correct  picture, 
which,  when  rolled  up  with  transfer  ink  and  developed  in  water, 
is  ready  for  transferring  direct  on  to  the  lithographic  stone  or 
on  to  a  metal  plate,  and  further  proceeded  with  as  usual. 

Our  readers,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work, 
will  at  once  see  the  great  importance  and  value  of  this  process. 
— American  Lithographer  and  Printer. 

- •  • - - 

A  New  Type  Metal. 


A  GERMAN  type  foundry  at  Lahr,  Germany,  has  placed  in 
the  market  a  new  type  metal,  which,  on  account  of  its 
many  advantages,  will  soon  be  generally  employed,  if  the  price 
of  one  of  the  metals  used  in  the  alloy  will  get  cheaper, 
which  is  expected,  as  materials  generally  do  when  they  are 
extensively  used. 

If  the  metal  has  all  the  properties  claimed  for  it,  and  those 
who  claim  to  know  argue  that  it  has,  it  will  save  electrotyping 
in  a  good  many  instances. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  rarer  metals,  like  bismuth, 
cadmium,  and  others,  if  mixed  with  lead  or  tin  or  other  metals, 
form  alloys  which  fuse  at  a  very  low  temperature,  some  almost 
in  boiling  water.  Lately,  it  has  been  found  that  metallic 
chrome,  if  mixed  with  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony,  forms  an  alloy 
which  fuses  or  melts  at  about  240  degrees,  which  is  little  over 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  metal  when  cut  into  types  is 
then  treated  by  a  chemical  process,  which  gives  it  a  hardness 
equal  to  that  of  copper. 

According  to  a  technical  journal,  the  alloy  consists  of  the 
following  metals  :  Five  parts  of  tin,  one-half  part  antimony, 
four  parts  of  lead,  one  part  of  zinc,  three-quarter  part  chrome. 

Metallic  chrome  is  a  soft  material,  yellow  like  brass,  but 
almost  as  soft  as  tin.  The  type  metal,  therefore,  has  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tint  when  it  is  hard,  but  is  not  as  hard  as  the  common 
type  metal. 

Before  the  types  are  ready  to  be  printed  from,  they  are  put 
into  a  solution,  which  contains  two  hundred  parts  of  water, 
thirty  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  one-half  part  sulphuric 
acid,  and  boiled  in  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  This  gives  the  metal 
a  hardness  which  makes  it  fit  for  taking  as  many  impressions 
from  as  can  well  be  taken  from  an  electrotype. 

Chrome  is  by  no  means  a  rare  metal ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  in  great  masses  all  over  the  world,  in  combination  with 
iron  and  other  elements.  Its  salts  are  used  extensively  for 
dyeing  and  many  technical  purposes,  and  bichromate  of 
potassium  is  manufactured  and  used  in  large  quantities.  It  can 
be  obtained  if  this  salt  is  heated  with  carbon  for  several  hours, 
whereby  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  formed, 
while  the  metallic  chrome  separates. — Ijiland  Printer. 


Buying  Rare  Books  in  Europe. 


GERMANY  is  losing  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
which  are  carried  away  by  American  and  English  anti¬ 
quaries  and  bibliophiles.  The  Americans  have  an  eye  chiefly 
on  the  libraries  of  prominent  savants ,  which  might  add,  system¬ 
atically  arranged,  material  to  the  collections  of  public  institutions 
in  the  Great  Republic.  Where  formerly  theological  and  philo¬ 
logical  works  were  most  in  demand,  these  literary  connoisseurs 
at  present  give  preference  to  works  on  natural  history  and  other 
sciences,  especially  to  such  of  which  but  few  copies  remain 
extant.  Rarities  of  this  kind  are  eagerly  sought.  In  this 
respect  the  Americans  are  the  most  dangerous  competitors  to 
the  English  purchasers.  They  seem  to  have  greater  means  at 
their  command,  and  are  evidently  intent  upon  rivalling  the 
British  Museum.  The  English  run  chiefly  on  specialties  ;  the 
Americans  go  for  purchases  en  masse ,  and  to  this  end  are 
generously  supported  by  opulent  private  citizens,  who  take  pride 
in  stocking  their  home  institutions  with  the  best  they  can  find. 


Paper  Stock  and  Fibres  of  Burmah. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Indian  Engineering  points  out 
that  the  fibre  industry  of  Burmah  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  and  development,  at  a  time  when  energy  and  capital 
are  being  expended  in  increasing  the  resources  and  industries 
of  that  province.  The  country  abounds  in  fibre-producing 
plants,  and  the  different  species  of  bamboo,  China  grass,  and 
pine-apple,  grow  wild  everywhere.  Some  years  since  an 
American  missionary  at  Toungoo  prepared  a  quantity  of  paper 
stock  and  fibre  from  these  plants  and  sent  it  into  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  a  superior  kind  of  cloth, 
much  resembling  silk,  and  also  into  paper  of  different  qualities. 
Subsequently  the  same  gentleman  modelled  a  loom  from  the 
bamboo  which  he  instructed  the  Karens  how  to  use,  and 
coarse  cloth  is  now  woven  by  them  for  their  own  use.  Bamboo 
is  pre-eminently  the  best  substitute,  if  properly  prepared,  for 
esparto  grass,  rags,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  production 
of  paper,  and  it  has  been  so  stated  by  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  England  on  commercial  fibres.  In  Burmah  the 
bamboo  grows  in  profuse  luxuriance  and  variety.  It  ranges 
from  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  rattan  to  2  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  stems  of  the  latter,  the  Bahibusa  gigantea ,  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  water-pails.  The  bamboo  needs 
preparation  to  fit  it  for  commerce  like  hemp,  jute,  and  other 
articles,  and  this  preparation,  the  writer  argues,  should  take 
place  in  Burmah.  Favourable  sites  for  erecting  factories  for 
this  treatment  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy 
and  Salween,  where  communication  is  easy  both  with  the  in¬ 
terior  and  the  principal  seaports.  The  fibres  of  bamboo,  China 
grass,  and  pine-apple  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
jute,  and  spun  so  fine  that  an  expert  could  barely  distinguish 
the  product  from  real  silk.  These  fibres  possess  an  advantage 
over  jute  in  that  they  require  little  chlorine  when  bleaching, 
and  they  remain  stronger  in  consequence.  At  present  large 
quantities  of  cloth  woven  from  China  grass  and  bamboo  are 
brought  into  the  Rangoon  markets  by  Chinese  from  Bhamo, 
and,  although  the  material  is  not  manufactured  with  modern 
looms,  the  quality  appears  so  fine  as  to  resemble  tussore  silk. 
The  cultivation  of  jute  as  an  experiment  undertaken  by  the 
Government  was  very  successful  ;  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
industry,  the  authorities  offer  to  purchase  good  jute  from 
Karen  cultivators,  and  also  offer  a  bonus  for  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  Editor  of  the  “Star." 


A  FEW  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  the  editor,  was  interviewed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  His  account  of  his 
career  is  an  interesting  one  : — “  I  was  educated  at  Queen’s 
College,  Galway  (says  Mr.  O’Connor),  and  my  parents  denied 
themselves  many  things  for  my  sake.  My  ambitions  were  to 
become  a  barrister,  or  to  enter  the  Irish  or  English  Civil 
Service.  But  I  had  no  influence  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
where  was  my  £ 200  to  come  from  to  read  for  the  bar  ?  I  took 
my  degree  of  B.A.  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  had  a  fair  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dead  languages  and  of  three  living  ones.  I  had 
also  learned  shorthand,  and  when  I  was  eighteen  and  a  half  I 
got  a  post  on  Saunders's  News  Letter ,  a  rabid  Orange  print, 
which  is  now  dead.  My  duties  were  to  attend  meetings  where 
every  utterance  was  opposed  to  all  my  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  this  experience  taught  me  toleration. 
But  I  will  pass  my  early  apprenticeship,  and  take  you  to  the 
time  when  I  came  to  London,  three  years  later,  when  I  was 
twenty-one.  It  happened  that  the  proprietors  of  Saunders’s 
were  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of  vacations.  I  had  saved  a 
few  pounds, — £6  or  £j,  I  think, — and  when  the  time  for  my 
holiday  came  I  determined  to  spend  it  in  London.  That  was 
in  1870.”  After  spending  a  short  time  in  London  looking  for 
employment,  Mr.  O’Connor  found  his  money  running  short. 
“  I  used  to  spend  twopence  a  day  on  my  dinner,  and  fourpence 
on  a  Sunday,  most  of  the  difference  being  in  bread  dry  and 
bread  buttered.  When  sometimes  I  bent  over  a  bloater  the 
fragrant  fumes  were  to  me  the  forerunners  of  a  Homeric  feast, 
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but  even  bloaters  were  few  and  far  between.  Then,  no  matter 
'how,  it  was  through  some  slight  influence  in  Ireland,  I  con¬ 
trived  to  approach  a  noble  lord,  who  had  the  ear  of  Mr.  Levy, 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  In  fifteen  months  I  severed  my 
connexion  with  the  paper,  and  I  joined  the  London  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald ,  under  Dr.  Hosmer.  Here  I  remained  for 
three  years  in  comparative  comfort.  I  left  them,  and  followed 
three  years  of  abject  misery  !  I  wrote  penny  dreadfuls,  did 
hard  work  for  publishers  ;  in  fact,  turned  my  hand  to  anything. 
But  it  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  I  was  often  fearfully 
depressed  and  miserable,  working  frequently  twenty  hours  a 
day  for  a  mere  pittance,  which  hardly  kept  body  and  soul 
together.  At  last  I  joined  the  staff  of  the  Echo  as  sub-editor, 
but  left  them  presently  and  worked  for  the  booksellers.  I 
remember  going  to  the  late  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  and  asking  if  he 
had  any  work  in  reading  manuscripts.  He  said  no,  but  he 
remarked  he  had  often  had  the  idea  that  a  history  of  famous 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  make  an  interesting 
volume.  I  agreed  with  him  that  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and 
went  off  to  the  British  Museum,  and  came  upon  Dizzy’s  maiden 
speech  in  the  House.  From  that,  never  mind  the  process  of 
evolution,  my  book  on  Beaconsfield  originated.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  always  been  a  keen  politician,  and  always,  of 
course,  an  advanced  Nationalist.  Like  many  another,  I  used 
to  go  and  air  my  theories  in  Cogers’  Hall,  and  acquired  a 
certain  readiness  which  has  always  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
By  my  publishing  and  miscellaneous  work  I  had  contrived  to 
turn  the  corner,  and,  indeed,  managed  to  save  a  few  pounds, 
when  I  was  elected  vice-chairman  of  a  Radical  club  in  Lambeth. 
This  was  in  1880.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  Galway  about  this 
time,  and  some  friends  of  mine  in  Ireland  wrote  me,  asking 
why  I  should  not  stand  for  my  native  county.  I  was  free  of 
engagements.  I  had  some  money.  It  was  ^100  short  of  what 
my  estimated  expenses  would  be.  It  was  just  a  toss-up  whether 
I  could  raise  the  required  sum  before  the  departure  of  the  Wild 
Irishman  from  Euston.  I  just  did  it.  I  got  in  by  five  votes, 
and  after  that  my  career  is  pretty  well  known.  I  may  tell  you, 
as  a  journalistic  curiosity,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I 
wrote  an  account  of  the  night’s  debate,  and  during  one  session 
I  wrote  nightly  two  long  accounts  for  two  different  papers, 
often  not  getting  to  bed  until  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.” 


Paper  Making  in  Chili. 

UNTIL  recently  there  has  been  but  one  paper  mill  in  Chili, 
that  of  Id.  C.  Stevenson,  at  Llaillai.  There  are  now  two 
others,  and  the  country  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  paper 
manufacturers  with  capital  to  invest.  A  correspondent  writes 
to  the  editor  of  the  Paper  World  from  Conception,  under  date 
of  October  6,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  mill  in  Llaillai  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  experiment, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vexatious  circumstance  of  the  giving 
out  of  the  water  supply,  not  through  scarcity  of  water,  but 
through  neglect  in  not  properly  securing  the  water  power  by 
legal  process,  an  entirely  legal  question,  would  have  been  an 
exceedingly  lucrative  business. 

“A  small  mill  situated  some  distance  from  Santiago,  the 
capital,  produces  from  10  to  12  cwt.  of  coarse  wrapping-paper 
daily,  and  gets  from  10  to  14  dols.  per  cwt.  for  it.  The  other 
mill  is  the  Ouillota  Mill,  and  is  running  and  making  money, 
although  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  tremendous 
debt,  the  original  outlay  in  its  construction,  as  the  whole  thing 
was  put  up  on  borrowed  money,  and  some  of  it  paying  as  high 
as  13  per  cent,  interest.  Not  only  has  the  mill  to  labour  under 
this  disadvantage  of  debt,  but  also  that  of  incompetent  manage¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  having  been  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that 
accidents  to  the  machinery,  gearing,  &c.,  have  been  continually 
occurring,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  cost  the  proprietors  double 
the  sum  that  it  need  have.  Still  they  are  learning  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  are  getting  the  mill  into  good  shape  at  last,  producing 
about  2  tons  of  rag  wrapping  daily.  These  people  are  making 
money  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  but  by  any  one  else  coming 
in  here  and  putting  up  the  right  sort  of  a  mill  in  the  right  place, 
and  running  it  by  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  business, 
fortunes  can  be  made  in  a  very  few  years. 

“The  mills  I  speak  of,  one  in  Quillota  and  the  other  in  Buin, 


are  situated  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  where  straw  and 
coal  are  excessively  dear,  straw  selling,  baled,  at  from  10  to 
12  dols.  per  ton  ;  coal,  in  Quillota,  at  10  dols.  per  ton,  and  in 
Buin  at  10  to  15  dols.  Both  have  railroad  connexion.  Now, 
where  I  write  from,  in  the  South,  is  the  coal  and  wheat  district. 
I  can  get  straw  at  present,  and  under  contract,  for  the  carting 
of  it  away  ;  and  coal  at  from  I'jo  to  3  dols.  per  ton,  placed  in 
the  mill,  mill  situated  in  a  port  in  direct  communication  with 
the  whole  coast  by  steamer  and  the  interior  by  rail.  Prices  for 
straw  wrapping  with  a  mixture  of  rags  are  various,  running  from 
14  to  18  dols.  per  cwt.  A  cwt.  here  of  this  paper  means  twenty 
reams  of  360  sheets  each.,  size  18  by  20  in.,  and  I  have  seen  the 
price  as  high  as  20  dols.  per  cwt.  Prices  for  paper  made  here 
range  from  10  to  14  dols.  per  cwt.  ;  but  that  is  natural,  as  these 
mills  do  not  produce  as  good  a  looking  article  as  the  imported, 
still  they  sell  all  they  make,  and  would  sell  more  too  if  they 
could  produce  it.  From  the  Chilian  statistics  of  the  Custom 
House,  about  750,000  dols.  worth  of  paper,  of  the  common 
kinds,  are  imported  into  Chili  alone  ;  fine  paper,  linen,  for 
cigarettes,  to  the  amount  of  214,000  dols.,  one  year  with  another, 
and  priced  as  high  as  from  7  to  1 1  dols.  a  ream. 

“There  is  no  fear  of  the  demand  going  out,  as  we  have  not 
only  the  supplying  of  this  country  but  of  the  other  republics 
further  north,  as  Peru  and  Bolivia,  who  are  compelled,  by  their 
last  treaty  of  peace,  to  receive  Chilian  productions  free  of  duty. 
As  regards  field,  we  have  the  whole  of  South  America.” 


Some  First  Things. 


THE  first  German  paper  mill  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
in  1390. 

The  first  work  in  the  English  language  was  Caxton’s  “  Game 
of  Chesse,”  issued  in  1474. 

Somner’s  “  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,”  printed  in  1640,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  work  printed  in  England  with  an  appendix. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Germany  in  the  Roman  characters 
was  “  Isodori  Episcopi  Hispalensis  Etymologia,”  issued  by 
Gunther  Zanier,  in  1472. 

The  first  electrotype  taken  from  a  woodcut  in  America  was 
by  Mr.  James  Adams,  an  engraver,  of  New  York,  and  printed 
from  in  Mapes's  Magazine ,  in  the  spring  of  1841. 

The  first  work  illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings,  called 
“II  Monte  Sancto  di  Dio,”  written  by  Antonio  Bettini,  was 
printed  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  14 77,  by  Nicolo  di  Lorenz  della 
Magna. 

The  first  book  ever  produced  in  England  was  printed  by 
William  Caxton,  in  the  Almonry,  at  Westminster,  in  the  year 
1477,  and  was  entitled  “Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers.” 
It  is  a  small  folio  volume,  very  beautifully  printed  on  ash-gray 
paper,  with  red  initial  letters,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  evenness 
of  colour  and  distinctness  of  type. 

THE  AMPERSAND. 

The  “character  and,”  or  “short  and,”  as  it  is  known  among 
printers,  has  the  above  title  in  the  dictionaries,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  “a  corruption  of  and,  per  se  and ,  i.e.  and,  by  itself  and?' 
It  was  originally  formed  — as  may  be  seen  in  some  old-style 
italic  founts  of  to-day — of  a  combination  of  the  capitals  E  and  T, 
making  the  French  and  Latin  word  “et,”  signifying  “and.” 
Its  only  use  is  in  connecting  firm  and  corporation  names,  in 
&c.,  and  it  is  sometimes  permitted  in  display  lines  where  the 
whole  word  cannot  be  inserted.  Its  use  in  any  other  case  is 
obviously  improper.  Yet  Smith,  in  his  day,  mourned  that  the 
contraction  IM  was  obliged  to  yield  and  to  suffer  “  its  comely 
form  ”  to  be  supplied  by  the  single  letters  e  and  t.  In  a  French 
history  of  printing,  published  in  1740,  nowin  our  library,  the 
character  (S-5  is  used  for  ct  in  every  instance  except  where 
beginning  a  sentence.  In  giving  the  order  of  the  lower  case 
sorts,  Smith  places  the  &  between  e  and  f. 

TYPE-METAL. 

Joseph  Moxon,  who  was  the  first  writer  upon  the  technique 
of  type-founding,  printing,  &c.  (1683),  gave  as  his  receipt  for 
type-metal  the  following  proportions  :  25  lb.  of  metal  lead  to 
3  lb.  of  iron  and  antimony  melted  together.  In  Germany,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  according  to  Smith,  type-metal 
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was  a  mixture  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  lead.  We 
read  of  a  printer  who  cast  types  “after  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
cutting  his  punches  in  wood,  and  sinking  them  afterward  into 
leaden  matrices  ;  yet  the  letters  cast  in  them  were  deeper  than 
the  F rench  generally  are.” 

EXCLAMATION  AND  INTERROGATION  POINTS. 

According'  to  Bilderjik,  a  Dutch  writer,  the  note  of  interroga¬ 
tion  is  an  abbrevation  of  the  Latin  word  qieestio,  and  consists 
of  the  letter  Q  with  the  o  written  under  it,  which  o,  afterwards 
filled  up,  becomes  a  full  point,  thus  :  ?,  then  ?  The  exclamation 
point  is  the  Latin  Io  (an  interjection  of  joy)  written  in  the  same 
way — then  !  The  latter  point  was  first  used  in  the  Catechism 
set  forth  by  Edward  VI.,  and  printed  by  John  Day,  in  1553,  and 
is  found  only  once  in  that  work.  It  is  said  that  the  interroga¬ 
tion  point  was  first  used  by  Schceffer  in  the  Psaultier,  but  it  is 
not  found  in  his  “Art  Grammatical”  of  1466.  This  statement, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  early  printers  had  no  punctuation  marks  except  the 
virgule ,  or  comma  ;  even  the  semicolon  was  unknown  till  the 
time  of  Aldus  Manutius. — Ex. 


Inventor  Edison's  Latest  Wonder. 


JUST  ten  years  ago  a  young  man  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Scientific  American ,  and  placed  before  the  editors  a  small 
and  very  simple  machine.  The  visitor,  without  any  preliminary 
ceremony  or  explanation,  turned  a  crank,  and  to  the  unbounded 
astonishment  of  all  present  the  machine  plainly  said,  “ Good 
morning.  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  like  the  phono¬ 
graph?”  That  young  man  was  Thomas  A.  Edison,  even  then 
a  well-known  and  successful  inventor,  who  has  acquired  world¬ 
wide  fame  and  a  colossal  fortune  by  means  of  his  electric  light 
and  other  well-known  inventions. 

The  self-introduced  phonograph  made  a  great  stir  at  the 
time,  and  was  the  sensation  of  the  day,  but  it  did  not  by  any 
means  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  inventor,  who  thoroughly 
believed  that  it  was  to  become  far  more  useful.  He  insisted 
that  his  machine  would  be  a  faithful  stenographer,  reproducing, 
not  only  the  words  of  the  speaker,  but  also  the  quality  and 
inflection  of  his  voice  ;  and  that  letters,  instead  of  being  written, 
would  be  talked.  By  means  of  the  phonograph,  Mr.  Edison 
believed  that  the  speeches  of  great  statesmen  and  sermons  of 
eminent  divines  could  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  ; 
that  the  voice  of  the  world’s  great  prima  donnas  would  be 
stored  and  preserved,  so  that,  long  after  their  decease,  their 
songs  could  be  heard.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  were  expected  of  the  machine.  This  magical 
realisation  was,  however,  doomed  to  a  period  of  silence,  and 
the  wonders  of  the  new  contrivance  were  almost  forgotten, 
when  about  six  months  ago  the  startling  announcement  was 
made  that  Mr.  Edison  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  his  inven¬ 
tion  until  he  had  now  attained  his  ideal  phonograph,  that  was 
capable  of  reproducing  every  word,  syllable,  vowel,  consonant, 
aspirate,  and  sounds  of  every  kind.  This  modern  wizard  of 
invention  has  recently  devoted  much  time  to  the  improvement 
of  his  phonograph,  and  has  not  only  perfected  the  instrument 
itself,  but  has  established  a  factory  provided  with  special  tools 
for  its  manufacture,  in  which  phonographs  are  to  be  turned 
out  in  large  numbers  with  interchangeable  parts. 

In  their  last  issue  the  Scientific  American  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  this  article)  devotes  consi¬ 
derable  space  to  a  description  of  the  new  phonograph,  embel¬ 
lishing  the  article  with  a  number  of  explanatory  cuts.  The 
main  difficulty  encountered  with  the  early  models  was,  that 
perfection  of  articulation  had  been  sacrificed  to  volume  of 
sound,  and  thus  it  was  often  at  times  difficult  to  positively 
understand  the  words  uttered  by  the  instrument,  unless  they 
were  familiar  words  and  expressions.  The  original  instrument 
consisted  of  three  principal  parts — the  mouthpiece,  into  which 
the  speech  is  uttered  ;  a  spirally-grooved  cylinder,  carrying  a 
sheet  of  tin  foil,  which  receives  the  record  of  the  movements 
of  the  diaphragm  in  the  above  mouthpiece  ;  another  mouth¬ 
piece  by  which  the  speech  recorded  on  the  cylinder  is  repro¬ 
duced.  Strangely  enough,  the  newly-perfected  phonograph  is 
more  like  the  original  model  than  any  other  of  themanyattempts 
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at  improvements  ;  it  is  also  provided  with  two  mouthpieces, 
one  for  receiving  and  one  for  speaking. 

This  new  instrument  is  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  sewing- 
machine.  In  construction  it  is  something  like  a  small  engine 
lathe  ;  the  main  spindle  is  threaded  between  its  bearings,  and 
is  prolonged  at  one  end  to  receive  the  hardened  wax  cylinder 
upon  which  the  sound  record  is  made.  Behind  the  spindle  and 
cylinder  is  a  rod,  upon  which  is  arranged  a  slide,  having  atone 
end  an  arm  adapted  to  engage  the  screw  of  the  spindle,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  an  arm  carrying  a  pivoted  head,  provided 
with  two  diaphragms,  whose  positions  may  be  instantly  inter¬ 
changed  when  desirable.  One  of  these  diaphragms  is  turned 
into  the  position  of  use  when  it  is  desired  to  talk  to  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and,  when  the .  speech  is  to  be  reproduced,  the  other 
diaphragm  takes  its  place.  The  needle  by  which  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  made  in  the  wax  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  pivotally  connected  to  a  spring  arm  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  diaphragm  cell.  The  device  by  which  the 
speech  is  reproduced  has  a  cell  containing  a  delicate  diaphragm 
of  gold-beater’s  skin,  to  the  centre  of  which  is  secured  a  stud 
connected  with  a  small  curved  steel  wire,  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  cell.  The  spindle  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  is  lotated  regularly  by  an  electric  motor  in  the  base  of 
the  machine,  which  is  driven  by  a  current  from  one  or  two  cells 
of  battery.  The  motor  is  provided  with  a  sensitive  governor 
which  causes  it  to  maintain  a  very  uniform  speed.  Motion  is 
transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the  spindle  by  bevelled  friction 
wheels.  The  arm  which  carries  the  diaphragm  is  provided 
with  a  turning  tool  for  smoothing  the  wax  cylinder  preparatory 
to  receiving  the  sound  record. 

The  first  operation  in  the  use  of  the  machine  is  to  bring  the 
turning  tool  into  action  and  cause  it  to  traverse  the  cylinder. 
The  turning  tool  is  then  thrown  out,  the  carriage  bearing  the 
diaphragms  is  returned  to  the  position  of  starting,  the  receiving- 
diaphragm  is  placed  in  the  position  of  use,  and  as  the  wax 
cylinder  revolves  the  diaphragm  is  vibrated  by  the  sound 
waves,  thus  moving  the  needle  so  as  to  cause  it  to  cut  into  the 
wax  cylinder  and  to  produce  indentations  which  correspond  to 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  After  the  record  is  made 
the  carriage  is  again  returned  to  the  point  of  starting,  the 
receiving  diaphragm  is  replaced  by  the  speaking  diaphragm, 
and  the  carriage  is  again  moved  forward  by  the  screw,  as  the 
cylinder  revolves,  causing  the  point  of  the  speaking  diaphragm 
to  traverse  the  path  made  by  the  recording  needle.  As  the 
point  of  the  curved  wire  attached  to  the  diaphragm  follows  the 
indentations  of  the  wax  cylinder,  the  speaking  diaphragm  is 
made  to  vibrate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  receiving 
diaphragm,  thereby  reproducing  the  sounds  uttered  into  the 
receiving  mouthpiece. 

At  a  crucial  test  of  its  capabilities,  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  Scientific  American  editor,  a  paragraph  from  a  morning 
newspaper  was  read  to  the  machine  in  the  journalist’s  absence, 
and,  upon  his  return,  the  instrument  reproduced  the  paragraph 
phonographically,  every  word  being  distinctly  understood, 
although  the  names,  localities,  and  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  article  were  entirely  new  and  strange  to  the  gentleman. 
The  perfect  performance  of  the  new  machine  depends  upon  its 
mechanical  perfection, — upon  the  regularity  of  its  speed,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  wax  cylinder  to  the  impressions  of  the 
needle,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the  speaking  diaphragm.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  secure  loud  speaking,  distinct  articulation 
and  perfect  intonation  have  been  the  principal  ends  to  be 
attained. 

The  new  phonograph  is  to  be  used  for  taking  testimony  in 
Court,  for  reporting  speeches,  for  the  reproduction  of  vocal 
music,  for  teaching  languages,  for  correspondence,  for  civil  and 
military  orders,  for  reading  to  the  sick  and  the  blind,  and  for 
countless  other  uses.  A  lawyer,  in  dictating  his  brief  to  one  of 
these  little  machines,  may  talk  as  rapidly  as  he  chooses,  every 
word  and  syllable  will  be  caught  upon  the  delicate  wax  cylinder, 
and  after  his  brief  is  complete  he  may  transfer  the  wax  cylinder 
to  the  phonograph  of  the  copyist,  who  may  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  phonograph  and  write  out  the  manuscript.  The  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  stopped  and  started  at  pleasure,  and,  if  any 
portion  of  the  speech  is  not  understood  by  the  transcriber,  it 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  In  a  similar  manner  a 
compositor  may  set  his  type  directly  from  the  dictation  of  the 
machine,  without  the  necessity  of  copy  as  it  now  is  known. 
The  wax  cylinders  are  very  light,  and  an  envelope  case  has  been 
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devised  which  will  admit  of  posting  the  cylinders  as  readily  as 
letters  are  now  posted.  The  recipient  of  the  cylinder  will  place 
it  on  his  own  phonograph  and  listen  to  the  phonogram,  in 
which  he  will  not  only  get  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  sender, 
but  will  be  able  to  recognise  the  expression  of  voice  used  by 
the  sender,  which  will,  of  course,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sender  of  the  phonogram.  Other  very 
interesting  and  popular  uses  of  the  phonograph  will  be  the 
distribution  of  the  songs  of  great  singers,  sermons,  speeches, 
words  of  great  men  and  women,  conversation  of  loved  ones, 
music  of  many  parts,  voices  of  wild  animals,  &c.,  which  the 
owner  of  a  phonograph  may  enjoy  at  little  expense.  Extensive 
preparations  for  the  manufacture  of  the  phonograph  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  a  short  time  these 
instruments  will  be  as  common  and  as  indispensable  as  the 
sewing  machine  or  type-writer. 

- ♦  ►-  • - 

Engraving  Machine . 


Wl  I  H  the  invention  of  the  pantograph  many  easy  methods 
of  drawing  and  reproducing  linework  became  possible, 
and  a  new  adaptation  is  in  the  form  of  an  engraving  machine, 
capable  of  copying  on  metals,  ivory,  and  glass,  whether  they  be 
of  flat,  bevelled,  or  cylindrical  surfaces. 

In  this  machine  the  style  is  guided  by  the  right  hand  of  the 
operator,  while  the  left  hand  regulates  the  depth  of  the  cut  by 
means  of  a  milled  nut,  which  enables  the  operator  to  gauge 
the  depth  or  lightness  of  the  cut,  or  keep  it  constant  at  will. 
The  cutter  runs  at  a  high  speed,  and  the  section  of  the  cut 
may  be  of  any  form,  moulded,  semicircular,  bevelled,  rect¬ 
angular,  or  even  dovetailed. 

h  or  purposes  of  engraving  or  finishing  brasswork  a  simple, 
flat  double-edged  drill  gives  a  clean,  brilliant  cut  free  from 
burr,  which  may  be  either  left  bright  or  coloured  by  suitable 
solutions  as  wanted.  When  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  cut  with 
wax,  a  long-pointed  drill  is  used,  which  gives  a  cut  with  steep 
sides  and  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  cut  sufficiently  rough  to  hold 
the  wax.  Lines  are  worked  by  a  simple  point  tool  in  the  cutter 
spindle,  the  style  being  moved  along  fixed  straight  guides,  and 
all  lettering  may  be  done  at  the  same  setting  of  the  machine. 

I  he  machine  was  originally  invented  by  a  firm  in  Leicester, 
England,  for  engraving  figures  and  letters  on  lenses  and  other 
scientific  instruments,  but  its  undoubted  capacity  has  been 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  work,  including  name-plate 
engraving,  embossing  seals,  dies  and  moulds,  marking  and 
numbering  instruments  and  tools,  dividing'  and  engraving 
dials,  scales  for  gauging  and  measuring  instruments. 

The  machine  is  also  equal  to  the  performance  of  engine¬ 
turning  and  profile  work,  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  milling 
tools,  in  conjunction  with  the  dividing  apparatus,  wheel-cutting 
and  similar  work  may  be  executed.  The  engraving,  of  course, 
is  not  of  the  same  size  as  the  pattern,  and  the  drawing  may  be 
varied  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth  of  that  of  the  copy. — 
The  American  Stationer. 


Books  for  Lithographers. 

\  A  7E  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
'  *  loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 


three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s. 
each. 

“  Zierschriften.”  Being  specimens  of  lettering  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  Renaissance  .lettering,  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children, 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 

“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d. 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  l  part,  3s. 

“  Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  heading;;,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each. _ 

“  Curado's  Colour  Scale.”  Several  correspondents  have 
asked  us  where  this  can  be  obtained.  We  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  it,  and  expect  shortly  to  have  copies  for 
delivery. 


Letter^  to  ffte  Gcjifor. 


NEW  LITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  of  January  15,  you  give  a  detailed  account  of  a 
New  Litho  Process.  In  that  account  no  allusion  whatever  is  made 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  patent.  As  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  the  process,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  patented  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  your 
readers  and  to  myself  that  such  should  be  announced,  as  at 
present  they  are  unaware  of  any  restriction  being  placed  on  the 
adoption  of  the  process. 

I  might  mention,  that  in  publishing  the  account  you  have 
somewhat  anticipated  my  intention,  as  I  wished,  before  so 
doing,  further  to  add  the  twelve  months’  test  the  process 
has  undergone,  and  which,  so  far,  has  fully  realised  all  it  is 
represented  to  do. 

Trusting  you  will  notice  this  important  matter  in  your  next 
issue, — I  remain,  yours  truly,  C.  Bertling.  . 

Beckenham,  Jatniary  25,  1888. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  BRAZING  AND 
WELDING. 

Sir, — The  cheapening  of  oxygen  by  Brin’s  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  has  put  into  the  hands  of  metal-workers  a  new  power. 
I  have  recently  made  a  few  experiments  with  the  compressed 
oxygen  and  coal  gas,  and  found  that,  with  a  5- in.  gas  supply,  a 
joint  could  be  brazed  in  a  2-in.  wrought-iron  pipe  in  about  one 
minute,  the  heat  being  very  short,  the  redness  not  extending 
over  1  in.  on  each  side  of  the  joint. 

The  appearance  of  the  surface  after  brazing  led  me  to 
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experiment  further  with  welding, — a  process  which  is  not 
possible  with  ordinary  coal  gas  and  air,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  magnetic  oxide  on  the  surfaces.  Contrary  to  my  expectation, 
a  good  weld  was  obtained  on  an  iron  wire  ^-in.  diameter,  with  a 
very  small  blowpipe  having  an  air  jet  about  ¥k-in.  diameter. 
This  matter  requires  to  be  taken  up  and  tried  on  a  large  scale, 
for  such  work  as  welding  boiler  plates,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
can  be  done  perfectly  with  far  less  trouble  than  would  be 
required  to  braze  an  ordinary  joint.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  would  be  that  the  boilers  would  require  no  handling,  but 
could  be  welded  with  an  ordinary  large  blowpipe  in  position, 
and  with  about  one-tenth  the  labour  at  present  necessary. 

The  cost  of  the  oxygen  is  trifling,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
results  obtained  in  brazing,  that  the  consumption  of  gas  would 
be  considerably  less  than  one-fourth  that  necessary  with  an  air 
blast,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  welding  is  possible  with  an 
oxygen  blast,  whereas  it  is  not  possible  if  air  is  used. 

The  surface  of  iron  heated  to  welding  heat  by  this  means 
comes  out  singularly  clean  and  free  from  scale,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  compressed  oxygen,  with  a  blowpipe  and  a  moderate 
gas  supply,  would  make  the  repairs  of  machinery,  boilers,  brew¬ 
ing  coppers,  and  other  unwieldy  apparatus  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  trouble  and  difficulty  of  making  good  boiler  crowns,  which 
so  frequently  “  come  down,”  would  be  very  small  indeed  when 
the  workman  has  an  unlimited  source  of  heat  at  command, 
under  perfect  and  instant  control.  Thos.  Fletcher. 

Warrington,  January  17,  1888. 


J^omi  (Tlofee. 


The  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  understands  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Watt,  M.P.,  has  issued  a  writ  against  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  proprietor 
of  the  North  British  Daily  Alai/,  claiming  .£10,000  damages  for  libel. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Southwood  has  resigned  his  position  of  City  manager 
to  Grant  &  Company,  Limited,  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Montague  Smith,  of  Bardfield,  as  printers,  stationers,  publishers, 
and  advertising  agents,  at  4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  and  Ironmonger, 
lane,  E.C,  The  style  of  the  firm  is  Southwood,  Smith,  &  Company. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Kronheim  &  Co.,  of  Bangor  House,  Shoe-lane, 
announce  that  they  have  erected  machinery  on  their  Dublin  premises, 
14  &  15,  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin,  and  are  prepared  to  design, 
lithograph,  and  print  without  delay.  Mr.  Stanhope  W.  Bolden  is  the 
manager,  and  Mr.  Fritz  Schumann  the  chief  artist.  The  old-established 
and  renowned  firm  have  now  branches  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Melbourne. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  at  145,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  4th  inst.,  by  which  Messrs.  Sutton,  Sharp,  & 
Co.,  printers,  Messrs.  Laughton  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  The  North 
British  Agriculturist,  and  Mr.  W.  Darkin,  newspaper  proprietor,  were 
all  burnt  out.  Very  serious  damage  was  also  done  to  adjoining 
property,  by  which  Mr.  H.  Brocklehurst,  wholesale  stationer,  and 
Mr.  J.  ' Hamilton,  paper  agent,  suffered  considerably.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  is  unknown. 

I  he  employes  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge  have  presented 
Mr.  A.  G.  Grover  with  a  handsome  testimonial  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  firm,  after  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  the  publishing 
department  of  the  City  Press,  to  join  his  brother  in  business.  The 
testimonial  consisted  of  a  handsome  marble  dining-room  clock  and 
mantelpiece  ornaments,  and  an  illuminated  address  bearing  the  names 
of  all  the  subscribers.  The  presentation  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  the  subscribers,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interesting 
little  ceremony,  drank  with  enthusiasm  to  the  future  success  of  their 
late  much-respected  collegue. 

The  Unemployed. — From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Unemployed  Census  in  London,  it  would  appear  that,  when  compiled, 
there  were  182  printers  out  of  employment,  89  of  whom  had  been  out 
of  work  under  three  months,  47  under  six  months,  15  under  nine 
months,  1 1  under  twelve  months,  and  20  over  twelve  months.  Of 
those,  54  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  45  under  thirty,  32  under 
forty,  25  under  fifty,  23  over  fifty,  and  3,  age  not  stated.  The  total 
number  of  unemployed  scheduled  in  the  census  report  is  17,711,  which 
the  report  states  was  obtained  by  voluntary  registration.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  printers  out  of  employment  compared  with  the  other  trades 
enumerated  is  1 -o  1. 

Shortly  before  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February  2,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  upper  story  of  the  large  stone  building  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Adams  Brothers,  stationers  and  printers,  25,  Bury-street, 
London.  The  building  consists  of  four  stories,  each  containing  large 


ap  artments  stocked  with  paper  and  machinery,  and  the  firemen  con¬ 
centrated  their  efforts  in  confining  the  outbreak  to  the  upper  story, 
where  it  had  broken  out.  In  this  they  were  successful,  although 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  other  floors  by  the  water.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  premises  of  Messrs.  Howard  &  Jones,  export  stationers,  for  some 
time  seemed  in  danger  of  catching  fire  ;  but  this  was  prevented,  and 
about  four  o’clock  the  fire  was  completely  subdued.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  unknown. 

The  Journalists’  “Special.’ — There  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  experienced  by  those  engaged  upon  morning  newspapers  in 
London  in  getting  home  after  their  night’s  work;  so  far  as  those  living 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  are  concerned,  this  difficulty  has  been 
overcome.  In  response  to  memorials  addressed  to  them  by  journalists, 
printers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  London  morning 
newspapers,  the  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail¬ 
way  Company  last  month  intimated  through  Mr.  Cockburn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  line,  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  running 
an  early  morning  train  from  St.  Paul’s  Station  (Blackfriars  Bridge), 
calling  at  Walworth,  Camberwell,  Loughborough  Junction,  Herne 
Hill,  Dulwich,  and  Penge,  and  going  as  far  as  Beckenham.  This 
train  commenced  running  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  patronised  by  about 
150  newspaper  men,  who  will  find  the  new  departure  a  great  boon. 

Honour  to  an  Edinhurgii  Printer. — Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  the 
manager  of  Oliver  &  Boyd’s  printing-office,  has  just  been  awarded  the 
diploma  of  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
Never  was  an  honour  more  richly  deserved,  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society  has  done  well  in  thus  recognising  the  worth  and 
qualifications  of  an  esteemed  member  of  the  profession.  In  addition 
to  his  office  duties,  with  the  engrossing  nature  of  which  all  are  familiar, 
he  has  found  time  not  only  to  edit  the  well-known  Red  Book,  “Oliver 
&  Boyd’s  Edinburgh  Almanac,”  but  also  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
class-book  department  of  geography,  evidence  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  excellent  geographical  works  issued  by  his  firm.  Mr. 
Cameron  was  also  the  projector,  and  has  been  the  editor,  of  four 
successive  editions  of  their  “  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,” 
which  for  accuracy  and  usefulness  occupies  a  very  high  position  among 
works  of  that  description. 

- ■-««»-• - 

Printers’  Laughs. 


The  copy  read  “  Old  Gifts  in  New  Lights.”  It  appeared  in  print, 
“  Old  Girls  in  New  Tights.”  The  funeral  was  well  attended. 

“Who  was  that  tall  gentleman  your  daughter  was  dancing  with 
last  evening,  Mrs.  Upstarter?”  “I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  lie’s  a 
literary  man.  I’m  sure  he  must  be  well  off,  too,  for  he  knows  such  a 
lot  about  horses.”  “  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  literary  man  ?”  “  Oh,  yes, 

he  said  he  was  a  bookmaker.  ” 

An  unexpected  connexion  between  printing  and  brass  fire-screens 
has  lately  been  established  by  an  ingenious  Russian  officer  of  customs, 
who  noticed  that  a  manufacturer  of  fire-guards  had  the  name  of  his 
firm  cast  in  the  brass.  After  due  deliberation  the  officer  classified  the 
articles  as  “  Russian  printing  matter  set  up  abroad.” — Export  Journal. 

The  Rock  tells  a  good  story  of  a  printing  blunder.  The  compositor 
of  the  account  of  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  funeral  had  to  describe  Mr. 
Stanton  as,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  service,  “censing  the  bier.’’  The 
compositor,  not  being  up  to  incense,  and  never  having  heard  of  the 
ceremony,  thought  Mr.  Stanton  a  rabid  teetotaller,  and  described  him 
as  “cursing  the  beer.” 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  printers  to  send  proofs  in  early  times, 
This  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Thomas  Heywood  to  his  publisher,  Okes. 
which  contains  the  following  passage  : — “The  infinite  faults  escaped 
in  my  book  of  ‘  Britain’s  Troy,’  by  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  as 
the  misquotations,  mistaking  of  syllables,  misplacing  of  half-lines, 
coining  of  strange  and  never-heard-of  words  ;  these  being  without 
number,  when  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the  errata, 
the  printer  answered  me,  he  would  not  publish  his  own  disworkman- 
ship,  but  rather  let  his  own  fault  lie  on  the  neck  of  the  author.”  This 
shows  that  neither  of  the  parties  knew  anything  of  authors’  proofs. 

He  was  Wanted. — “  You  say  you  want  my  daughter,”  said  the 
proprietor  of  a  New  York  newspaper  to  a  young  man  who  was  sitting 
nervously  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and  wiping  his  feverish  brow  with  a 
trembling  handkerchief.  “  Yes,  sir.”  “  Have  you  spoken  to  her  of 
this  matter?’  “She — she  has  referred  me  to  you.”  “Is  your  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  deep  and  sincere  ?  ”  “  Sincere  1  ”  gasped  the  young  man  ; 

“  I  pledge  you  my  word  I  haven’t  slept  a  wink  nor  eaten  a  mouthful 
of  victuals  for  six  whole  weeks  for  thinking  of  her.”  “  George,  ’  said 
the  father,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  reflectively,  “  I  think 
you  may  come  into  the  family.  I  need  a  young  man  of  your  capabili¬ 
ties  to  swear  to  the  circulation  of  the  paper.” 
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Master  and  Apprentice. — -A  Curious  Case.  — A  flagrant 
instance  of  what  appears  to  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice  occurred  last 
month  at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court.  Mr.  T.  W.  R.  Lee,  of  6, 
The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  summoned  his  apprentice,  William  Henry 
Broughton,  of  60,  Paxton-road,  Chiswick,  for  an  act  of  disobedience. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  hearing,  Mr.  Fenwick  suggested  that  the 
apprentice  should  bring  a  summons  against  his  employer  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  adjourned  the  case  that  he 
might  do  so.  On  the  second  hearing  Mr.  Haynes  appeared  to  support 
the  summons.  The  indentures  were  produced,  the  premium  being 
£10,  the  apprentice  to  receive  5s.  a  week  for  the  first  year.  Mr.  Lee 
stated  that  the  mother  of  the  defendant  asked  for  his  terms.  He  said, — 
to  give  time  the  first  twelve  months,  and  5s.  a  week  afterwards.  The 
mother  wished  to  pay  ^10,  to  be  repaid  in  wages,  in  order  that  the 
boy  should  feel  he  was  earning  money.  Those  terms  he  accepted,  and 
he  had  returned  ^8  out  of  the  £10  in  wages.  He  then  gave  evidence 
of  the  disobedience,  which  consisted  in  his  refusing  to  deliver  a  parcel  of 
printing.  With  respect  to  the  cross-summons,  Mr.  Lee  said  he  had 
done  everything  he  could  to  teach  the  boy,  but  he  would  not  work. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  apprentice  had  been  treated  as  an  errand  boy, 
but  this  was  denied  and  disproved.  Mr.  Fenwick,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  boy  had  not  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  damage  claimed.  He  was 
also  of  opinion  Mr.  Lee  had  substantially  taught  the  boy  his 
trade  in  every  way,  but  he  should  cancel  the  indentures,  and 
order  £j  of  the  premium  to  be  returned,  as  he  did  not  think  the 
parties  could  agree. 

A  Question  of  Title. — This  was  a  motion  on  behalf  of  Sir  Alger¬ 
non  Borthwick,  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  printing,  publishing,  or  selling  a  paper  called  the 
Evening  Post ,  or  a  paper  under  any  other  title  in  which  the  word  Post 
occurred,  as  being  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  purchasing  an  evening  edition  of  the  Morning  Post.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  December  15,  with  a  capital  of  .£75,000,  divided 
into  75,000  shares  of  £1  each.  On  December  19,  the  plaintiff  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  defendants  as  to  the  proposed  use  of  the  name,  but 
the  defendants  refused  to  alter  it,  and  on  December  21  the  paper  was 
published,  and  on  the  23rd  the  writ  was  issued.  The  defendants  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  Financial.  News  and  the  Daily  Recorder  of 
commerce.  Under  the  heading  of  the  Evening  Post  were,  in  small 
words,  “  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Daily  Recorder,"  but  those 
words  were  not  inserted  in  the  advertisements.  Mr.  T.  L.  Coward, 
the  manager  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  an  affidavit  stated  that  the 
Morning  Post  was  instituted  in  1772,  and  in  his  opinion  the  object  of 
the  defendants  was  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  reputation  of  the  Morning 
Post,  the  public  believing  that  the  Evening  Post  was  published  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Standard, 
and  Evening  Standard.  A  second  edition  of  the  Morning  Post  used 
to  be  published,  but  was  discontinued  about  five  years  ago  ;  a  second 
edition  of  the  Morning  Post  was  published  now  on  special  occasions. 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  manager  of  the  Standard  and  Evening  Standard, 
said  that  he  considered  the  name  of  the  defendants’  newspaper  was 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  Persons  at  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Post  said  that  several  persons  had  applied  at  the  office  for  copies  of  the 
Evening  Post.  On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  II.  II.  Marks,  the 
editor,  said  that  the  defendants  had  adopted  the  name  of  the  Evening 
Post,  following  the  example  of  the  Evening  News,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  different  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  News.  There 
were  also  papers  called  the  Law  Times,  Sporting  Times,  Sunday 
Times,  &c.,  having  no  connexion  with  the  Times.  The  word  Post, 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  used  by  th e  Flying  Post,  the 
I^ondon  Post,  the  Postman,  the  Postboy,  the  Evening  Post,  the  London 
Daily  Post,  the  Whitehall  Post,  the  General  Evening  Post,  Lloyd’s 
Evening  Post,  Sec.,  so  that  the  title  Post  was  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Begg),  for  plaintiff,  said 
that  the  publication  ol  the  Evening  Post  was  an  injury  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief,  not'  that  they 
were  buying  the  Morning  Post,  but  that  the  defendants’  paper  was 
published  by  the  |  roprietors  of  the  Morning  Post.  Mr.  Renshaw,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Bryan  Farrar  appeared  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Tustice  Kay 
delivered  judgment  on  the  1 6th  ult.,  as  follows  That  the'title  was  an 
infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  title,  and  he  granted  an  injunction. 

1  his,  later  in  the  day,  was  appealed  against,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Court  of  Appeal  granted  a  case  which,  in  the  result,  went  in  favour 
of  the  appellant  company,  although  without  costs,  for  the  reason  stated 
in  the  “  Topic  ”  note  on  the  subject. 


Whoever  invests  one  dollar  in  business  should  invest  one  dollar  in 
advertising  that  business. — A.  T.  Stewart. 


(Ranbom  (Recipes* 


1  Ve  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  cf  these  Recipes.  We 
give  tl\em  as  culled  from  various  sources. 


For  rendering  fabrics,  wood,  and  other  inflammable  objects  fire¬ 
proof,  a  writer  in  La  Nature  recommends  borutungstate  of  soda,  a 
salt  which,  he  states,  has  never  hitherto  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  boric  acid  in  a  hot  solution  of  tungstate  of 
soda.  Objects  impregnated  with  this  solution  are  rendered  incom¬ 
bustible.  The  solution  gives  off  no  deleterious  gas,  while  ammoniacal 
salts,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  salts  of  phosphorus  render  the  air 
irrespirable. 

Etching  Fluid  for  Steel. — The  following  is  highly  praised  for 
being  an  excellent  etching  fluid  for  steel  :  Mix  one  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  one  half-ounce  of  alum,  .and  one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
reduced  to  powder,  with  one  gill  of  vinegar  and  twenty  drops  of  nitric 
acid.  This  fluid  may  be  used  for  either  eating  deeply  into  the  metal 
or  for  imparting  a  beautiful  frosted  appearance  to  the  surface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act.  Cover  the  parts  necessary  to  be 
protected  from  its  influence  with  beeswax,  tallow,  or  some  other  similar 
substance. 

Printing  Ink  appears,  when  on  white  paper,  blacker  and  colder 
than  on  tinted  paper;  while,  on  yellow  or  tinted  paper,  it  appears  pale 
and  without  density.  For  taking  printing  ink  most  perfectly,  a  paper 
should  be  chosen  that  is  free  from  wood  in  its  composition,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  not  too  strongly  glazed.  Wood  paper  is  said  to 
injure  the  ink  through  the  nature  of  its  composition.  Its  materials  are 
very  absorbent  of  light  and  air,  and  its  ingredients  go  badly  with 
colour.  Pale  glazed  or  enamelled  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
out  colour  brilliantly. 

Clear  Shellac  Varnish. — To  get  an  absolutely-clear  solution  of 
shellac  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  not  only  with  microscopists,  but 
with  all  others  who  have  occasional  need  of  the  medium  for  cements, 
&c.  It  may  be  prepared  (according  to  the  National  Druggist)  by  first 
making  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  in  the  usual  way;  a  little 
benzole  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  well  shaken.  In  the  course  of 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  fluid  will  have  separated  into 
two  distinct  layers,  an  upper  alcoholic  stratum,  perfectly  clear,  and  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  while  under  it  is  a  turbid  mixture  containing  the 
impurities.  The  clear  solution  may  be  drawn  off. 

New  Water-marking  Process. — A  German  paper-maker  has 
invented  a  process  for  the  imitation  of  water-marked  papers  by  such 
means  that  the  lines  are  produced  after  the  paper  has  been  printed  or 
calendered.  The  design  or  device  to  be  produced  is  drawn  on  thin 
paper  and  pasted  on  to  cardboard,  say,  of  one  inch  in  thickness.  The 
design  or  device  is  then  cut  off  and  pasted  on  to  a  stout  cardboard,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  If  then  the  plate  or  relief  thus 
prodneed  is  passed  through  a  calender,  together  with  a  paper  to  be 
marked,  the  desired  effect  will  be  produced.  The  relief  or  plate  may 
be  used  a  great  number  of  times. 

Substitute  for  Gum. — A  correspondent  of  the  Papier  Zeitung 
recommends  the  following  for  printers  and  others  as  a  gum  substitute  : 
— Take  2  lb.  of  good  dextrine,  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  stir  vigorously  for  about  ten  minutes ;  when  the  dextrine  is 
thoroughly  soaked,  put  it  over  a  fire  and  keep  it  continually  stirred  for 
about  five  minutes.  The  substance  will  then  be  of  the  consistency  of 
milk.  This  condition  is  reached  when  the  bubbles  begin  to  rise  and 
the  solution  looks  as  if  beginning  to  boil;  boiling,  however,  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  Now  cool  the  liquid  in  a  shallow  wide  vessel  and 
add  about  if  oz.  of  glycerine,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Management  of  Inks. — An  American  contemporary  says  :  The 
management  of  inks  seems  little  understood  by  many  printers. 
Printing  ink  is  substantially  a  paint,  triturated  to  extreme  fineness  and 
laid  on  the  paper  by  type.  There  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  the 
least  amount  of  colour  that  can  be  put  on  is  sufficient,  but  it  generally 
needs  more.  Especially  in  one  class  of  work,  that  of  handbills  and 
posters,  whether  highly  ornamented  or  not,  more  is  required.  The 
first  requisite  in  this  case  is  that  they  shall  catch  the  eye  quickly,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  hair-line  faces  or  small  quantities,  of  ink.  They 
should  be  charged  with  colour.  That  they  are  not  is  frequently  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pressman.  Flis  overlays  and  underlays  are  not 
right  ;  they  cover  too  great  a  portion  of  the  form,  or  underlie  too 
much  of  it,  and  the  whole  object  of  having  them  is  lost.  Principal 
lines  should  have  more  impression  than  weaker  ones ;  and  this  is 
generally  better  accomplished  by  underlays  than  overlays,  for  not  only 
is  the  impression  stronger,  but  the  line  will  take  more  ink.  The  more 
slowly  the  impression  is  made,  the  blacker  the  line  will  appear, 
as  the  ink  then  has  time  to  penetrate.  It  is  a  useful  thing  sometimes 
to  run  a  piece  of  work  through  a  second  time,  thus  giving  more  colour. 
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Ilouse-painters  do  not  finish  a  house  at  once,  but  lay  on  one  coat  after 
another  until  the  requisite  intensity  is  obtained.  Especially  should 
this  precaution  be  followed  in  pale  or  weak  colours,  such  as  the  various 
yellows.  One  great  reason  why  this  hue  is  hardly  ever  used  by  printers, 
except  through  bronzing,  is  that  it  always  looks  pale  and  ineffective  on 
paper.  The  remedy  for  this  is  additional  presswork.  The  colour,  in 
its  various  modifications  with  red  and  black,  is  very  effective,  as  can 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn,  which  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  green,  brown,  red,  and  yellow,  the  first  soon  disappearing 
and  brown  being  the  last. 


Cofontaf 

The  Australian  Star  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  was  published 
on  December  I  as  an  evening  paper. 

The  “  boy  ”  question  is  greatly  to  the  fore  in  New  .Zealand,  where 
many  of  the  offices  are  manned  by  them.  At  Wellington  and  other 
places  meetings  of  master  printers  and  delegates  of  workmen  have  been 
held,  but  without  arriving,  as  yet,  at  any  practical  result. 

The  Newcastle  Evening  Call ,  having  enlarged  its  columns,  tried  the 
experiment  of  increasing  its  price  to  l|d.  per  copy.  The  change,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  meet  with  that  public  approval  which  the  management 
anticipated,  and,  after  a  week’s  trial,  the  odd  halfpenny  was  struck  off. 

Mr.  John  May  Yelland,  who  has  been  editing  both  the  Prahran 
Telegraph  and  the  St.  Kilda  Advertiser  since  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Crabb,  has  purchased  the  interest  of  the 
junior  partner,  Mr.  Aubrey  Brotherton.  The  firm  is  now  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Crabb  &  Yelland. 

The  New  South  Wales  Typographical  Association  has  moved  into 
new  rooms  (Nos.  13  &  14)  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  arcade  in 
Castlereagh-Elizabeth-streets,  Sydney.  The  arcade  is  known  as  the 
Victoria-chambers,  and  is  situate  between  King  and  Hunter  streets. 
It  is  the  most  elaborate  building  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  the  office 
accommodation  is  superb. 

The  Import  of  Books  anii  Stationery  into  Australia.— The 
Export  Journal ,  in  bringing  the  tariffs  of  Australia  before  its  readers, 
takes  the  opportunity  to  remark  the  rising  importance  of  Australasia  to 
exporters.  Statistics  show  that  the  imports  into  Australia,  with  a 
population  of  3,500,000,  amounted,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  about 
JiS.  ios.  per  head,  while  the  imports  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  only  about  £t,.  ios.  per  head.  And  as  wages  are  high,  and  coal 
and  iron  comparatively  scarce  in  Australia,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  long  continue  to  derive  an  immense  proportion  of 
its  goods  from  abroad.  As  regards  the  book,  printing,  and  stationery 
trades,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  literary  and  artistic 
productions  fostered  by  the  universities  and  high  schools,  the  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleries  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
With  respect  to  the  tariff,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  following  four 
colonies  have  a  general  rate  from  which  only  a  few  articles  are  excepted, 
viz.,  Tasmania,  10  per  cent.  ;  South  Australia,  10  per  cent.  ;  West 
Australia,  12 ^  percent.;  Queensland,  percent.  The  following  three 
colonies,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  tax  every 
article  separately. 

1 - - - •■cxsa  <►  e=»e - : - - - . 

American  CCippmge. 

A  LARGE  deposit  of  lithographic  stone  is  stated  to  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  near  Fayetteville,  Lawrence  county,  U.S. 

The  Philadelphia  Gardener's  Monthly,  edited  by  Thomas  Meehan, 
and  said  to  be  the  oldest  horticultural  periodical  in  America,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  American  .Garden,  of  New  \  ork,  and  will  be  merged 
in  the  latter-named  magazine,  under  the  control  of  E.  II.  Libby. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  the  American  colonies  was  built  in  1690,  by 
William  Rittenhouse,  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Ten  years  later 
this  mill  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  the  stone  mill  erected  in 
its  stead  soon  after  continued  to  manufacture  paper  until  1798.  The 
first  paper  mill  in  New  England  was  erected  at  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1730. 

On  Tuesday,  November  29,  Ralph  S.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Times 
Gazette  newspaper,  of  Redwood  city',  was  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
by  Dr.  Llewellen  E.  Powell.  The  cause  which  led  to  the  shooting 
was  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Gazette  casting  reflections  on  the 
Doctor  in  the  management  of  his  business  as  collector  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Stambaugh.  They  call  it  “shooting”  out  there,  we  call  it 
“murder.” 

A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Typothetse  and  a  similar  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  employes  have  about  decided  to  adopt  the  following  scale 


of  prices.  Job  scale,  ten  hours  a  day’s  work,  competent  men  will 
receive  $15  to  §21  per  week,  according  to  their  ability,  with  extra 
compensation  for  overtime  of  one  and  one-third  for  extra  work.  Piece 
work,  thirty-five  cents  per  thousand  sms  shall  be  the  price  for  all  com¬ 
position  in  the  English  language,  and  ten  cents  per  hour  additional  for 
overtime. 

The  Milwaukee  lithographers,  says  the  American  Bookmaker,  have 
considerable  money  invested  in  their  plants  and  have  large  branch 
houses  in  New  York.  Of  late  they  have  been  feeling  the  competition 
of  Europe  very  materially, 'and  it  has  led  them  to  petition  Congress  to 
have  imported  lithographs  listed  as  dutiable  goods.  For  several  years 
past  the  leading  houses  of  Europe  have  had  representatives  in  this 
country,  who  underbid  home  manufacturers  and  secure  large  quantifies 
of  work  that  Milwaukee  thinks  she  is  entitled  to. 

In  its  New  Year  number  the  New  York  World  announced  that  it 
has  on  its  staff  over  1, 100  oersons,  and  gives  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  classes.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Herald  did  the  same  thing,  and 
gave  the  number  of  its  employes  as  250.  An  aged  compositor,  who 
began  on  the  Enquirer,  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1825,  William  New¬ 
man,  gives  the  list. on  that  paper,  then  the  leading  journal,  as  consisting 
of  Major  Noah,  editor-in  chief ;  James  Gordon  Bennett,  man-of-all- 
work  around  the  tditorial  rooms  ;  a  foreman  and  seven  compositors  ; 
one  clerk  in  the  counting  room  ;  one  pressman;  one  apprentice,  and 
four  carriers  —in  all,  seventeen. 

On  January  7  the  Chicago  Times,  which  recently  changed  proprietors, 
notified  the  non-union  compositors,  some  of  whom  had  worked  there 
twenty  years,  that  hereafter  it  would  be  run  as  a  union  office.  Some 
thirty-five  or  forty  competent  hands  were  thus  removed.  During  the 
following  week  Barnard  &  Gunthorp,  of  Chicago,  notified  their  employes 
that  on  and  after  January  16  they  would  run  their  office  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Typothetre,  and  all  who  wished  to  remain 
must  withdraw  from  the  union.  The  old  hands  withdrew,  and  thirty 
or  more  men.  sent  from  the  Typothetae  office,  most  of  whom  were 
formerly  employed  on  the  limes,  took  their  places. 


Conftnmfa?  (i  Ifomgn 

The  ICaschaucr  Zcitung  this  year  commenced  its  fiftieth  year. 

Til  Sachsische Dorfzeituitg commenced  its  fiftieth  year  on  January  1 . 

On  December  27  the  premier  Danish  publisher,  Etatsrat  Fr.  Hegel, 
died  at  Copenhagen. 

A  new  printing  trades  journal  has  just  appeared  at  Ghent,  with  the 
title  of  D:  Drukpers. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Gutenburg  College, 
Paris,  took  place  on  January  15. 

On  the  5th  ult.  Herr  E.  Beck  gave  a  lecture,  in  the  Graphischen 
Club  of  Vienna,  on  colour-printing, 

The  German  Press  has  appeared  in  Berlin  as  the  organ  of  the 
writers  for  the  press  of  the  Fatherland. 

A  German  paper  states  that  the  Bible  is  now  issued  in  83  different 
languages  ;  tire  New  Testament  in  171. 

The  post  delivery  of  newspapers  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  18S5 
amounted  to  7,3 08,632,  in  18S6  to  7,958,637. 

The  Correspondent,  the  organ  of  the  German  bookmaking  fraternity, 
completed  its  twenty-fifth  year  at  the  end  of  1SS7. 

IT  has  been  computed  that  the  number  of  New  Year  visiting  cards 
distributed  in  Paris  in  one  year  amounted  to  12,000,000. 

The  Ostasiatische  Lloyd,  an  organ  for  German  interests  in  the  far 
East,  which  started  at  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  1886,  is  dead. 

The  Vogtlaniische  Anseiger,  published  in  Plauen,  commenced  the 
100th  year  of  its  existence  with  the  first  number  for  the  present  year. 

The  German  illustrated  Agricultural  Journal,  founded  by  Dr.  William 
Lobe,  began  its  fiftieth  year  on  January  1.  The  founder  still  conducts 
the  paper. 

In  Fujikara,  Japan,  a  German  paper-making  company  has  been 
instituted,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  yen  (1  gold  yen  being  equal  to 
4,185  marks). 

Herr  T.  G.  Mahl,  printer  and  publisher,  of  Bruneck,  has  been 
awarded  the  silver  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  In¬ 
dustry,  in  Bozen. 

The  peasants’  ball  of  the  Men’s  Gutenburg  Choral  Society,  at 
Vienna,  took  place  on  Sunday,  February  9,  188S,  in  the  gorgeously- 
decorated  Sophia  Hall. 

The  legislative  provisions  which  regulate  literary  and  artistic  pro¬ 
perty  in  France  have,  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  been 
pronounced  valid  in  the  colonies, 
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The  responsible  editor  of  the Elmshorner  Zeituug  has  been  sentenced 
to  six  weeks’  imprisonment  at  the  Court  House  at  Altona,  for  an  insult 
to  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  State. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  voted  a  grant  of  2,000  francs 
towards  the  Syndical  Library  of  Compositors  in  the  Rue  de  la  Savosie, 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  organised  in  a  definite  manner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  journalist,  Herr  Albert  Hoffman, 
accepted  the  responsible  post  of  editor  of  the  well-known  Berlin 
Papier- Zeitung ,  on  which  paper  he  has  already  been  a  long  time 
engaged. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  “  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,”  held  on 
December  23,  M.  Paul  Delalaine  announced  that  he  had  been  re-elected 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Syndical  Chambers,  and 
M.  Choquet  secretary  of  the  same. 

The  Syndical  Society  of  Pressworkers,  of  Versailles,  have  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  principal  litcrateurs  of  Paris,  appealing  to  their 
generosity  to  help  the  Society  in  organising  a  library  similar  to  that  of 
thj  Typographical  Chamber  at  Paris. 

The  painter  Bouvin,  who  has  just  died  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye, 
leaving  a  great  artistic  reputation,  commenced  life  as  a  compositor. 
His  friends  are  desirous  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
the  printing  trade  are  invited  to  contribute. 

Copyright  Union. —The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  informed 
the  States  not  forming  part  of  the  Copyright  Union  that  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  property  has 
been  organised,  and  that  their  adhesion  will  be  received  at  any  time. 

A  NEW  publication,  called  the  Samedi  Revue ,  made  its  appearance 
in  Paris  on  the  4th  inst.  It  is  built  on  the  lines  of  its  London  name¬ 
sake,  and,  if  the  programme  of  its  founders  be  carried  out  with  energy 
and  skill,  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Revue  Bleue. 

The  inventor  of  “  Chaostypie,”  M.  Halanska,  an  Austrian  printer, 
has  been  honoured  by  the  grant  of  the  figures  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
Lagle  of  Austria  on  his  escutcheon  and  seal.  At  the  exhibition  of 
Saas,  M.  Halanska  received  a  silver  medal  in  recognition  of  his  work. 

A  Trade  journal  for  tailors  has  been  established  in  Hamburg.  It  is 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  tailor  craft,  in  connexion  with 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Travellers,  and  the  German  free  Union  of  Tailors.  It  appears  twice 
monthly. 

THE  Austiian  Government  has  ordered  that  the  editions  of  English 
and  French  classics  which  have  been  issuing  from  the  press  of  Reklaus 
&  Meyers,  of  Leipzig,  are  to  be  stopped,  on  account  of  their  condem¬ 
nation  by  the  Education  Department  as  being  unfit  for  the  school 
libraries  or  the  hands  of  scholais. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  M. 
Hovelacque,  president,  made  a  proposition  tending  to  introduce  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  federated  syndics  of  Paris  into  the  commission  of 
the  “  Ecole  de  Livre,”  in  order  to  have  represented  thus  eve  y  depart¬ 
ment  which  will  be  taught  in  the  School. 

The  following  have  been  nominated  officers  of  public  instruction  in 
France  : — ML  Livray,  Plonorary  President  of  the  Society  of  Overseers 
of  Paris,  and,  as  officers  of  the  Academy,  M.  Blanchot,  formerly 
Managing  Secretary  of  the  “Cercle  de  li  Librairie,”  the  author  of 
numerous  archaeological  works,  and  M.  Petit,  photographer. 

The  plans  of  the  Flcole  du  Livre  of  M,  Lucas  having  been  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Architecture  of  Paris,  it  was  announced  at  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Municipal  Council  that  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  would,  as  soon  as  possible  after  revision,  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  this  council.  The  cost  will  amount  to  900,000  francs  (750,000 
francs  for  the  building,  and  150,000  francs  for  internal  fittings,  machinery, 
electric  lighting,  &C.) 

The  report  of  the  Austrian  consul  at  Beyrout  for  1886  shows  that 
there  were  imported  during  that  year  books,  printed  matter,  music,  and 
maps  to  the  value  of  only  3,800  francs  from  Austria  and  Germany; 
3.900  francs  from  Italy  ;  4,800  francs  from  England  ;  and  17,000 francs 
from  France.  But  Austria  imported  1 18,000  francs’ worth  of  writing 
and  printing  paper,  and  249,000  francs’ worth  of  cigarette  paper,  paper 
for  wrapping  oranges,  lemons,  and  playing  cards. 

An  editor  of  Lyons,  M.  Boun,  has  recently  published  a  book  woven 
in  silk,  containing  the  mass  and  some  prayers.  The  first  fifteen  parts 
have  appeared,  and  the  remaining  ten  will  shortly  follow.  The  Gothic 
text,  the  framing,  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  surrounds  it,  the 
rich  drawings  adorning  the  book,  are  not  printed,  but  entirely  woven 
in  black  silk  on  white.  The  w!  ole  forms  fifty  pages,  published  in 
twenty-five  parts,  or  folios  of  two  pages,  each  at  ten  francs  per  part, 
making  250  francs  for  the  complete  work,  as  the  parts  cannot  be  bought 
Separately. 

The  following  nates  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  of  interest : — “Among 
South  Americans  lithography  has  a  strong  hold.  Scarcely  without 
exception,  every  printing-office  has  this  branch  in  full  play.  It  seems 
to  be  as  indispensable  and  inseparable  as  an  imposing  slab  :  stereo- 
typing,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  quite  slow  progress.  The  people 


regird  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  fail  to  see  that  any  material  saving  is  made 
by  the  process.  Very  few  of  the  millions  of  Latin  America  know  what 
fine  printing  really  is.  They  cannot  appreciate  it.  Even  numerous 
printing-establishment  owners  are  in  the  same  plight.  They  call  for 
quantity,  and  not  quality  ;  in  every  instance  must  the  latter  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  former.  ‘  So  long  as  it  can  be  read,’  say  they,  ‘  what  more 
is  wanted  ?  ’  In  these  parts,  at  the  present  time,  although,  undoubtedly, 
things  will  get  better  in  years  to  come,  he  commits  a  blunder  who  sub¬ 
ordinates  much  and  bad  to  little  and  good.  Since  last  May,  Marinoni 
double-cylinder  printing  machines  of  4,000  to  5,000  capacity  have  been 
placed  in  the  office  of  La  Capital  and  El  Mwiicipio,  Rosario  ;  Buenos 
Aires,  La  Plata,  and  L' Italia  and  La  Tribuna,  Montevideo  (Uruguay 
Republic). 

- . - . . 

(TUS5  Jfoutnafe  (1  (prefe  Changes. 

The  Evening  Star,  the  new  halfpenny  Radical  paper,  was  finally 
launched  on  January  17,  and  seemed  to  leap  into  public  favour  at  a 
bound.  Some  particulars  about  the  career  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
M.P.,  the  editor,  will  be  feund  in  another  part  of  The  Printing 
Times. 

The  new  Italian  journal,  Italia,  with  an  edition  for  England,  has 
made  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Job  S.  Morris,  late  representative  of  the  Bookseller  and  the 
Stationery  Trades'  Journal,  has  purchased  the  copyright  of  the 
Stationery  Trades'  Review,  and  starts  a  new  series  this  month.  He 
has  taken  offices  at  165,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

'A  NEW  Conservative  newspaper  for  South  London  appeared  on 
Saturday,  January  27,  entitled  the  South  London  Mail.  Mr  John 
Reid  is  the  editor,  and  its  offices  are  75,  Church-street,  Camber¬ 
well,  S.E. 

The  first  number  of  the  Evening  School  Chronicle,  the  organ  of 
the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association,  has  appeared.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  at  twopence. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Examiner  is  shortly  to  be  revived.  There  is 
room  for  it. 

The  publication  of  the  Bat  has  been  suspended,  and  a  new  paper 
on  the  same  lines,  to  be  called  the  Hawk,  takes  its  place. 

\  I 
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(prtnftnij  anb  of!j«  Companies. 

ELEVEN  new  Companies  connected  with  the  Trades 
we  are  interested  in  have  been  registered  since  our 
last  list  was  compiled.  The  total  capital  is  ^132,500. 
This  compares  with  twenty-two  companies  and  ^239,600 
capital  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  brings  the  total,  so  far 
recorded  in  these  pages  this  year,  to  thirty-four  Companies 
and  ^600,000  capital. 

South  American  Journal  (Limited).— Registered  19th  inst., 
with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000,  in  ,£5  shares,  to  trade  as  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  printers,  and  publishers,  and  also  as  emigration  agents.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — W.  R. 
Almond,  accountant,  16,  Wallace-road,  Canonbury ;  Major  J.  A. 
Shepherd,  Talbot-road,  Tottenham;  C.  D.  Buckler,  47,  Galveston- 
road,  Putney;  A.  P.  Britton,  13,  Southgate-grove,  N.  ;  F.  Sievers, 
jun.,  145a,  Graham-road,  Dalston  ;  J.  A.  Goudge,  clerk,  4,  Holloway- 
road,  N.;  A.  T.  Green,  shorthand  writer,  79,  Lavender-sweep.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven ; 
the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;‘ qualification,  .£100  in  shares  ; 
remuneration,  £50  per  annum  each. 

Darling  &  Son  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  company 
of  the  business  of  printers,  lithographers,  engravers,  account-book 
manufacturers,  and  stationers,  carried  on  by  Darling  &  Son,  at  31, 
Eastcheap,  and  1,  2,  &  3,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle  and  Garlick-hill. 
It  was  registered,  20th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  in  £10  shares. 
The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — ■ 
1).  A.  Darling,  printer,  23,  Weighton-road,  Anerley  ;  C.  G.  Darling, 
printer,  Long  Ditton  ;  W.  R.  Darling,  clerk,  Long  Ditton  ;  C.  Morley, 
clerk,  Boleyn-road,  Upton-park;  G.  de  Schmid,  secretary,  1,  Dealtry- 
road,  Putney  ;  C.  R.  Warde,  clerk,  8,  Manley-terrace,  Kennington- 
park ;  W.  Hilton,  133,  Fairfoot-road,  Bromley,  E.  The  two  first- 
named  subscribers  are  appointed  directors,  and  may  retain  office  whilst 
respectively  holding  £10,000  capital.  The  purchase  consideration  is 
,£50,000,  payable,  £70  cash,  and  the  balance  in  fully-paid  shares. 
“.Catholic  Household”  Company  (Limited).  —  Registered 
i  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  and  carry 
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Oil  a  publication  called  “  The  Catholic  Household.”  The  subscribers, 
who  take  one  share  each,  are  Henry  Totter,  journalist,  78,  Union- 
grove,  Clapham  ;  M.  Comerford,  newspaper  proprietor,  Clement’s-inn- 
passage,  W.C. ;  H.  F.  Searle,  170,  New  Kent-road  ;  H.  Joliffe,  civil 
servant,  25,  Solon  New- road,  Clapham  ;  J.  E.  Weld,  law  student, 
Lymington,  Hants;  W.  Passmore,  17,  Rutland-street,  Brompton ; 
C.  Meaghan,  clerk,  15,  Vening-street,  Brixton.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 

National  Clerks’  Journal  Company  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered,  on  the  7th  inst. ,  with  a  capital  of  ^3,500,  in 
2s.  6d.  shares,  to  trade  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  subscribers  are  : — J.  C.  Blossom,  accountant,  Waterloo, 
Liverpool,  S  shares ;  A.  N.  Tate,  analytical  chemist,  Liverpool,  200 ; 
J.  C.  Cherry,  Seaforth,  8  ;  J.  Hide,  Higher  Tranmere,  50 ;  C.  P.  Lomas, 
cashier,  Liverpool,  8  ;  T.  Clarkson,  secretary,  Liverpool ;  A.  C.  Milne, 
clerk,  Liverpool.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Farquharson,  Roiserts,  &  Phillips  (Limited). — This  is  the 
Conversion  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Farquharson, 
Roberts,  &  Phillips,  wholesale  and  retail  stationers,  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  &c.  It  was  registered  on  January  24,  with  a  capital  of 
,£20,000,  in  £1  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed 
for  one  share,  are  : — *J.  F.  Roberts,  printer,  7,  Upper  Thames-street, 
E.C. ;  *F.  S.  Phillips,  printer,  7,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C.  ;  John 
Hunt,  jun.,  merchant,  222,  Upper  Thames-street;  W.  Hodgson, 
clerk,  30,  Pepys-road,  New  Cross ;  C.  F.  Stevens,  clerk,  72,  Church- 
street,  Islington;  H.  Hall,  lithographer,  36,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  ;  E.  J. 
Roberts,  20,  Fleet-street.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  two,  nor  more  Bian  five.  Qualification,  300  shares.  The  first 
two  subscribers,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  them  will 
be  the  first  directors.  The  vendors  are  appointed  managing  directors, 
and  for  remuneration  may  divide  £750  per  annum,  and  a  further  per¬ 
centage  of  50  per  cent,  after  £5  per  cent,  dividend  has  been  paid  ;  in 
the  event  of  the  decease  of  either  of  them,  the  salary  will  be  reduced  to 
£500,  and  the  percentage  to  30  per  cent.  The  ordinary  directors  will 
be  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  annum,  or  such  further  amount 
as  the  company  in  general  may  fix, 

Anglican  Church  Magazine  Company  (Limited). -=This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  January  16,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  above* 
named  magazine.  The  capital  is  £2,000,  in  £5  shares,  and  the  first 
subscribers,  are  : — Rev.  P.  Mi  Sankey,  Tetrite,  Switzerland,  io  shares; 
Rev.  C.  Faulkner,  Ctoix,  Not'd,  France,  5  ;  T.  Yeatman,  27,  Boulevard 
Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  5  fHon.  A.  P.  PI.  M.  Herbert,  M.D.,  Paris,  1  ; 
i.  L.  Wilkinson,  45,  Blandford-square  10;  J.  T.  B.  Sewell,  solicitor, 
Paris,  10;  Rev.  A.  T.  Edwards,  Cambridge-park,  Twickenham, 
5.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  table  A  apply. 

“Country  Brewers'  CtaZeTtE’’  (Limited). — This  company  was 
Registered  on  January  I  j,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,  in  £10  shares,  to 
purchase  ot‘  otherwise  acquire  the  copyright  and  good-will,  stock-in- 
Itade,  and  all  things  appurtenant  to  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Country 
Brewers'  Gazette ,  or  any  other  newspaper  or  newspapers,  and  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  publishers,  and 
advertising  agents,  or  any  of  such  businesses.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are: — ftC.  Denston,  publisher, 
Manor  House,  Altrincham  ;  *C.  II.  Tripp,  brewer,  Tadcaster  Tower 
Brewery  Company  ;  *C.  H.  Masters,  brewer,  Friary  Brewery,  Guild¬ 
ford;  L.  J.  Flallety,  J.P.,  brewer,  Longsight,  Manchester;  E.  Holt, 
brewer,  Derby  Brewery,  Cheetham;  H.  lloddington,  brewer,  Strange- 
\vnys  Brewery,  Manchester ;  \V.  Heathcote,  Standard  Brewery, 
Manchester.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven.  Qualification,  the  holding  of  not  less  than  10 
shares  in  the  company.  Remuneration  to  be  determined  in  general 
meeting.  The  first  three  subscribers  are  the  first  directors. 

Services  Printing  and  Publishing  Corporation  (Limited). 
— This  corporation  was  registered  January  28,  as  a  company  limited  by 
guarantee  to  £1  each  member,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  copy¬ 
right  of,  and  to  print  and  publish  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards 
Gazette —  the  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Forces.  The  subscribers  are  : 
— Captain  H.  D.  Marshall,  South-park,  Croydon  ;  Captain  J.  H. 
Mathason,  120,  Queen’s-gate ;  L.  S.  Bateman,  44,  Queen  Anne’s- 
gate  ;  W.  G.  E.  Hunt,  R.N.,  8,  Duke-street,  St.  James’s;  Major  J. 
M.  Hunt,  jun.,  United  Service  Club;  Captain  H.  H.  S.  Pearse, 
Sussex  Mansions,  Covent  -garden  ;  A.  Whitehouse,  R.N.,  Charleville, 
Anerley. 

Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper- makers’  Company 
((Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  January  31,  with  a 
capital  of  £20,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  in 
the  title.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share, 
are: — E.  S.  Dark,  forwarding  agent,  66,  South  John- street,  Liverpool; 
W.  M.  Walsh,  estate  agent,  66,  South  John-street,  Liverpool;  W. 
Griffith,  shipowner,  Rock  Ferry  ;  T.  Hanmer,  manager  sailors’  home, 
Birkenhead  ;  T.  H.  Williams,  ship  broker,  2,  Chapel-walk,  Liverpool ; 
E.  J.  Lee,  commission  agent,  24,  Chapel-walk,  Liverpool;  R.  Lee, 
commission  agent,  10,  Chapel-tyalk,  Liverpool  ;  D.  Williams,  Oxton. 


The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven.  Qualification,  100  shares.  The  company  in  general  meeting 
will  determine  remuneration. 

Norman  May  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  war, 
registered  on  January  31,  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,  in  £ 3  shares,  to 
purchase  the  business  of  photographer,  guide-book  publisher,  and 
dealer  in  works  of  art  and  fancy  goods,  carried  on  at  Great  Malvern, 
Worcester,  by  Mr.  Norman  May.  The  subscribers  are  :— *W.  H. 
Tuck,  commercial  traveller  Stockwell,  S.W.,  200  shares  ;  *Norman 
May,  Malvern,  199;  *J.  W.  Beaufort,  photographer,  199;  Miss  M. 
A.  Larken,  132,  Dalzell-road,  Brixton,  199  ;  J.  W.  Tuck,  tea  dealer, 
ike.,  97,  Crawford-street,  W.,  1  ;  J.  II.  Boocock,  ironmonger, 
Bradford,  1  ;  W.  II.  May,  photographer,  Southwold,  1.  The  first 
three  subscribers  are  the  first  directors. 

Anglo-American  Printing  and  Stationery  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £10,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  trade  as  printers  and  stationers, 
and  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  cable  codes  ;  and  for  such  purposes  to  take 
over  the  business  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Hartfield  &  Son.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  taken  one  share  each,  are  : — J.  C.  Hartfield,  code 
compiler,  21,  Eld  ward-street,  Hampstead-road  ;  M.  S.  L.  Berger, 
accountant,  9,  Coleman-street  ;  T.  Bore,  solicitor,  4,  Ropemaker- 
street,  E.C.  ;  C.  Hicks,  commission  agent,  9,  Coleman-street  ;  W.  D. 
Hall,  commercial  traveller,  14,  Lupton-street,  N.W.  ;  G.  F.  Turtle, 
6,  Mommery-road,  N.  ;  A.  T.  Chumney,  advertisement  contractor  ; 
Cecile-park,  N.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

A  notice  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  announcing  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  company. 
The  directors  propose  to  write  off  the  entire  preliminary  expenses  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  the  ad  interim  dividend 
already  paid  for  the  past  half-year  to  pay  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1887,  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £1,748.  14s.  9d.  will  then  remain. 

- - - - - - 

Bright, —The  Australian  papers  record  the  death  of  Mr.  II.  Bright, 
late  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  London  on  November  9,  1831,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Cosier,  of  Uxbridge.  He  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1853. 

Evans. — Benjamin  Morris  Evans,  printer,  of  Philadelphia,  died  in 
that  city  in  January,  aged  ninety-three. 

Duncan. — Mr.  David  Duncan,  head  of  the  firm  of  Duncan  &  Sons, 
proprietors  of  the  South  Wales  Daily  .Yes os,  the  Cardiff  F/nies,  and 
the  South  Wales  Echo,  died  January  14,  at  his  residence,  near  Cardiff, 
from  bronchitis.  He  was  a  native  of  Perth,  where  he  learned  the 
printing  business.  Thirty  years  ago  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Cardiff, 
where  he  'founded  the  Weekly  Cardiff  Tunes.  In  1872  the  South 
Wales  Daily  News,  the  only  Liberal  morning  paper  in  Wales,  was 
started,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  South  Wales  Echo,  an  evening  paper, 
came  into  existence.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  was  sixtyvfive  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
and  an  alderman  of  the  borough  of  Cardiff.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
President  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society. 

Godwin, — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  who 
for  over  forty  years  was  editor  of  the  Builder.  As  a  sanitary  reformer 
and  an  educator  of  public  taste,  Mr.  Godwin  was  a  public  benefactor. 

Johnston. — Sir  William  Johnston,  founder  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  geographers,  died  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

McDermott.— James  McDermott,  the  oldest  printer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  recently  died  in  Washington, 
aged  ninety-three  years. 

Macliver. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Mac- 
liver,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Macliver  &  Son,  proprietors  of 
the  Western  Daily  Press,  Bristol  Evening  News,  and  Biistol  Observer. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Macliver  had  been  ill,  and,  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
benefit.to  his  health,  he  visited  the  south  of  France  a  few  weeks  since, 
but  the  change  had  no  beneficial  effect,  and  on  Monday,  January  16, 
he  passed  away  at  Cannes,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  His  death  is 
much  regretted  by  the  employes  of  the  firm,  by  whom  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  highly  respected,  and  to  whom  he  was  ever  a  warm 
friend.  Mr.  Macliver’s  death  has  likewise  caused  much  regret  among 
the  citizens  of  Bristol,  where  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  in  local  volunteei 
circles,  he  being  colonel  of  the  1st  Gloucester  Engineer  Corps. 

Pene. — M.  Henri  de  Pene,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Gaulois, 
died  recently  from  rheumatism  of  the  heart. 

Spicer. — We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Spicer,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  paper  makers,  Messrs.  James  Spicer  & 
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Sons,  Upper  Thames-street,  Long  Acre,  and  Birmingham,  which  took 
place  on  January  24,  at  his  residence,  The  Harts,'  Woodford-green, 
Essex. 

Walker. — Mr.  George  Walker,  late  proprietor  of  the  Durham 
Chronicle ,  died  in  that  city  on  January  18,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Mr.  Walker  was  nearly  all  his  life  intimately  connected  with  Odd 
Fellowship. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent.— December. 

I7j974.~Tllol?1pson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  the  Standard 
Type-writer  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  the  United  States.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  type-writers.,  31. 

18,005.— Litz,  H.  Improved  file  for  newspapers  and  the  like.  31. 
January. 

72. — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  A.  T.  Brown  of 
the  United  States.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  3. 

87.  — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  G.  C.  Setchell 
and  W.  H.  Page,  of  the  United  States.  New  or  improved  method 
of  producing  dies  for  use  in  making  wood  type.  3. 

88.  — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  G.  C.  Setchell,  of 
the  United  States.  Improvements  in  dies  for  making  wood  type, 
and  new  or  improved  method  of  producing  same.  3. 

1 7 1 . — Wirth,  Id.  W.,  and  Wild,  P.  F.  Improvements  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  chromo,  lithographic,  and  other  printing  surfaces.  4. 

201.  — Thompson,  W.  F.  A  communication  from  G.  C.  Setchell,  of 
the  United  States.  Improvements  in  wood  type  and  methods  of 
producing  the  same.  5. 

202.  — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  W.  If.  Page  and 
G.  C.  Setchell,  of  the  United  States.  Improvements  in  dies  for 
making  wood  type,  and  methods  of  producing  the  same.  5. 

233. — Coles,  R.  W.,  Leicester.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
composition,  and  arrangement  of  certain  type  used  by  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  the  like.  6. 

26S. — Jones,  G.  H.  Improvements  relating  to  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  the  like.  6. 

272. — Collins,  D.,  and  Batty,  T.  An  improved  transfer  process  for 
the  production  of  facsimiles  of  written  or  printed  matter,  designs 
or  drawings,  and  the  like.  6. 

456. — Huese,  F.  A.,  Frenkel,  J.,  Versluys,  H.,  and  Bertram, 
F.  M.  B.  Improved  apparatus  for  printing  or  impressing  letters, 
numerals,  or  symbols  upon  paper  or  other  substances.  1 1. 

460. — Statham,  II.  S.,  and  Chudleigh,  A.  O.  Improvements  in 
mounting  stereotype  plates  in  forms  lor  printing.  11. 

524. — Farmer,  E.  II.  Improvements  in  photographic  printing.  12. 

583.— Hughes,  G.  R.  Improvements  in  means  or  apparatus  for 
facilitating  the  composing  of  printing  type,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  correct  relative  positions  of  types  when  set  up.  13. 

681. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  D.  Allen,  jun.,  of  the 
United  States.  Improvements  relating  to  type-writing  machines. 
16. 

725. — Hearn,  M.  Improvements  in  type-writing  machines.  17. 

748. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  R.  Worthington,  of  the 
United  Staffs.  Improvements  relating  to  the  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  of  illustrated  books  or  pamphlets.  17. 

778. — Metcalfe,  G.  F.  An  improved  printing  frame.  18. 

940. — Muter,  D.  D.  Improvements  in  facilitating  the  making  and 
printing  of  colour  blocks.  21. 

1,084. — Bintcliffe,  C.  N.,  and  Perkins,  II.  N.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  stamping,  embossing,  or  printing  in  colours.  24. 

1,146. — Hawke,  F.,  and  Ford,  C.  J.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of,  and  apparatus  for,  producing  water-mark  like  designs  on  paper 
or  other  material.  25. 

1,178. — Kennedy,  R.  An  improved  automatic  perforating  attach¬ 
ment,  and  means  for  producing  the  same,  for  printing  purposes. 
26. 

1,247. — Sewell,  S.  J.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  27. 

I>3°7- — Seage,  E.  &  F.,  and  Reid,  F.  T.  Fasteners  for  printers’ 
tapes  and  other  purposes.  28. 

1,357. — Winter,  T.  Improvements  in  immersion  rollers  used  in  print¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  sizing,  or  other  like  purposes.  30. 

February. 

1,551. — Payne,  F.  A  new  or  improved  method  of,  and  means  for, 
feeding  sheets  of  paper  to  printing  machines,  specially  designed 
for  use  in  connexion  with  single -revolution  perfecting  ma¬ 
chines.  2. 

1,594.  —  Gestetner,  D.  A  communication  from  A.  D.  Klaber,  of  the 
United  States.  Improvements  in  means  employed  in  obtaining 
multiple  copies  of  type  and  autographic  writing.  2. 
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Postage  id.  each  extra. 


1886. 

16,677. — J-  A.  Berly.  Collotype  printing  apparatus  .  lid. 

— H.  M,  Nicholls.  Printing  machines  .  is.  3d. 

1887. 

910. — L.  McFarlane.  Paper  making .  8d. 

2, 12S. — F.  H.  W.  Higgins.  Printing  instruments  suitable 

for  the  receiving  instruments  of  telegraphs  .  nd. 

2,167. — E.  T.  Lambert.  Printing  machines  .  is.  6d. 

2,261. — E.  L.  Mann.  Ruling  paper,  &c .  nd. 

2,562. — E.  Ward  and  others.  Type  or  printing  block  .  8d. 

2,793. — Bramhall,  W.  Lithographic  printing .  ^d. 

3,248. — Bejot,  A.  J.  Printing  in  colours . .  8d, 

4)376. — Allen,  W.,  and  Wolfe,  C.  Binders  and  printers’ 

ink  ducts  .  8d. 

6,170. — Schmeil,  E.  O.  Cleaning,  &c.,  lithographic  print¬ 
ing  surfaces  . 4d. 

14,860.— Lake,  W.  R.  Type-writing  machines  .  is.  id. 

15,023. — Grandall,  L.  S.  Type-writers .  nd. 

15,099.— Foster,  A.  Le  N. ,  and  Steljes,  W,  S.  Type-writing 

telegraphs . . .  is.  id. 

15,213. — Thompson,  W.  P.  Supporters  for  shelves  and 

printers’  galleys  .  8d. 

15.618.  — Imray,  O.  Printing  machines .  Sd. 

15.619.  — Imray,  O.  Printing  machines .  8d. 

16,517. — Furnival,  T.,  and  others.  Printing  machines  .  6d. 


Retrints  (with  Alterations). 

8,642. — Lake,  H.  H.  Printing  and  numbering  machinery  is,  3d. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Title  Page  and  Index  to  Volume  XIII.  (Vol.  XVIII.  old  series) 
was  published  with  the  Number  for  January  15.  Cloth  cases  for  binding 
may  be  had  at  the  office,  price  1/6,  or  1/9  by  post. 


Subscribers  and  others  receiving  this  Paper,  and 
having  occasion  to  write  to  any  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  would  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  if 
they  would  kindly  mention  the  PRINTING 
TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER  as  the  source 
of  their  information, 
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GOOD  deal  of  criticism  has  been  expended 
upon  the  news  agency  which  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  telegram  announcing  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  (the  8th  mst.).  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  eager  correspondent  in 
Berlin,  finding  two  local  papers  announcing 
the  death,  at  once,  without  further  inquiry,  despatched  his 
telegram  to  London  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  one  who  was  thus  let  into  an  error,  for  we  learn  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  also  received  a  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  at  five  o’clock  on  Thursday,  and  took 
the  news  to  her  Majesty.  The  swoon  into  which  the  aged 
monarch  fell  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  generally  taken, 
if  not  for  death,  at  least  for  the  certain  approach  of  death. 
The  crisis  and  death  proved  a  harvest  for  the  evening  and 
morning  papers.  People  were  eager  to  read  the  news,  but  one 
fails  to  see  where  the  profound  impression  was  created  in 
London  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  the  papers. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  find  American  publishers  agreeing  with 
American  authors  at  last  in  the  cause  of  copyright  with  Eng¬ 
land.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  arguments  of  the  authors 
and  publishers  will  have  much  weight  with  Congress,  with 
American  book-buyers,  and  with  the  printers  and  paper- 
makers.  The  Publishers'.  Weekly  does  its  best  for  the  copyright 
cause,  the  present  condition  of  which,  it  says,  is  “a  national 
disgrace.”  Such,  however,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  allowed 
to  remain,  until  it  is  proved  beyond  dcubt  that  native  talent 
suffers  in  consequence  of  American  authors  being  undersold  by 
the  cheap  reproduction  of  English  books. 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  argues  from  statistics  that  only 
one  class  of  books  wou'd  become  dearer  if  copyright  were 
granted.  That  class  would  be  English  novels  ;  but,  unluckily, 


that  is  the  very  class  which  sells  most.  In  1886  there  were 
fifty-four  numbers  of  the  Franklin  Library  Series  ;  only  one  of 
these  was  an  American.  Does  not  this  look  very  much  as  if 
the  American  public  chiefly  want  the  very  class  of  English 
books,— English  novels, — which  are  certain  to  become  dearer 
after  copyright  is  conceded?  If  such  be  the  case,  native 
American  talent  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 

4.  4. 

QUALITY  has  not  much  to  do  with  this  question,— at  least,  so 
it  would  appear  from  the  opinion  of  native  experts.  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mark  Twain  argue  that  these  reprinted  English 
novels  are  subversive,  unpatriotic  trash.  They  make  the  Re¬ 
publican  readers  hanker  after  “  feudal  ideas  ”  and  the  younger 
sons  of  dukes.  They  lower  his  American  civic  tone  “  some,” 
even  when  they  are  not  bad  in  another  way,  like  “the  semi¬ 
annual  inundations  of  Zola’s  sewer.” 

4.  4.  4. 

COPIES  of  the  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill  have  been  issuedi 
The  Bill  is  backed  by  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  L.  J.  Jennings,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  all  either  at  present  Or  formerly 
actively  connected  with  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Albert  Rollit.  It  provides  that  a  fair  and  accurate  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  newspaper  of  proceedings  of,  and  in  any  court 
exercising  judicial  authority,  shall  be  absolutely  privileged. 
Clause  4,  the  most  important  in  the  Bill,  is  as  follows  : — “  A 
fair  and  accurate  report  published  in  any  newspaper  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  public  meeting,  or  of  any  meeting  of  a  vestry, 
town  council,  school  board,  board  of  guardians,  board  or  local 
authority  for,  or  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  or  °f  any  Act  amending  the  same,  or  of  any 
committee  appointed  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  or 
of  any  meeting  of  any  commissioners  authorised  to  act  by 
letters  patent,  Act  of  Parliament,  warrant  under  the  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  or  lawful  warrant  or  authority,  Select  Committees 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  justices  of  the  peace  in  quarter 
sessions  assembled  for  administrative  or  deliberative  purposes, 
or  of  any  other  duly  and  legally  constituted  body  or  persons 
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acting  in  a  public  capacity  or  for  public  purposes  ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  any  newspaper  of  any  notice  or  report  issued  for  the 
information  of  the  public  by  order  of  any  Government  office  or 
department,  officer  of  State,  commissioner  of  police,  or  chief 
constable,  or  by  any  of  the  bodies  or  authorities  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  or  of  any  other  matter  bf  public  interest  which  is  a 
fair  subject  of  newspaper  report,  shall  be  privileged,  unless  it 
shall  be  proved  by  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  such  a  report  or  publication  was  published  or  made 
with  actual  malice,  provided  always  that  the  protection  in¬ 
tended  to  be  afforded  by  this  section  shall  not  be  available  as  a 
defence  in  any  proceedings,  if  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  can 
show  that  the  defendant  has  been  requested  by  such  plaintiff 
or  prosecutor,  or  by  some  other  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or 
by  his  authority,  to  insert  in  the  newspaper  in  which  the  report 
or  other  publication  complained  of  appeared  a  reasonable  letter 
or  statement  by  way  of  contradiction  or  explanation  of  such 
report  or  other  publication,  and  has  refused  or  neglected  to 
insert  the  same,  provided  further  that  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  limit  or  abridge  any 
privilege  now  by  law  existing.”  Another  clause  provides  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  shall  give  security 
for  costs. 

4*  4* 

The  question,  “  What  is  the  best  condition  for  an  editor?” 
has  probably  never  been  asked,  or,  if  asked,  never  exhaustively 
answered.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  by  a  report  forwarded 
to  Lord  Salisbury  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Segrave,  British  Consul  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  Oyster  Fisheries  of  Maryland,  which  contains 
the  following  passage  : — In  some  of  the  lower  counties  down 
Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  pass  as  current  money,  and  in  one 
town,  which  boasts  of  a  weekly  paper,  a  large  percentage  of  its 
readers  pay  their  subscriptions  to  it  in  oysters.  Thus  the 
editor  receives  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  oysters  yearly,  which 
he  is  forced  to  consume  in  his  own  family  ;  and,  as  oysters  are 
declared  by  the  faculty  to  be  most  efficacious  in  producing  and 
increasing  brain  power,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subscribers 
to  that  journal  get  good  value  for  their  money.”  Mr.  Segrave 
appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  humorist ;  but  he  surely  fails  to 
make  an  inquiry  which  might  have  proved  a  great  hit  and 
immortally  signalised  his  consulship.  Why  did  he  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  paper  in  question,  and  let  us  know  the  precise 
effect  of  an  oyster  diet  on  the  editorial  style  ?  Incidentally, 
too,  he  might  have  given  us  his  opinion  on  the  probable  effect 
upon  our  London  dailies  if  the  editors  thereof  were  treated  to 
a  free  meal  of  oysters  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

4"  4*  4* 

The  Sweny  Relief  Fund  Exhibition  opened  its  doors  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  (Suffolk-street),  and  will  continue  open  until  the  26th. 
The  pictures,  contributed  by  artists  gratuitously  to  the  fund 
number  300  in  all,  and  present  a  very  fair  average  of  merit. 
The  Committee  ought  to  realise  a  very  fair  sum  out  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  journalist  (Mahl- 
stick),  who  endeared  himself  so  much  to  the  artists  whose 
works,  as  an  art  critic,  it  was  his  duty  to  write  about.  Many  of 
the  foremost  living  artists  are  represented,  and  the  exhibition 
speaks  as  eloquently  for  the  good  feelings  of  the  artists  as  for 
the  energy  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Alfred  T.  Story 
and  Frank  Bowden,  who  appear  to  have  thrown  their  hearts 
into  the  work. 

+  +  4* 

All  who  have  to  do  business  in  or  about  Fleet-street  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public 
traffic  occasioned  by  the  idlers  and  vagabonds  who  linger 
about  the  offices  of  the  sporting  newspaper  offices  almost  daily, 
and  especially  when  there  is  a  great  “event”  to  the  fore. 
Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  of  the  injury  to  busi¬ 
ness  caused  by  these  blocks,  and  the  Standard  does  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  again  calling  attention  to  the  nuisance,  in  a  leading 
article.  It  says,  very  truly:  “Fleet-street  is  the  centre  and 
seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  London  industries.  It  is  a  news¬ 
paper  mart  and  factory  for  the  whole  of  England.  In  that 
narrow  thoroughfare  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  incom¬ 
parably  more  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  produced  than  in 
any  similar  area  in  the  world.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  trade  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  and  national  importance  should  find 


itself  constantly  injured  and  annoyed  by  these  unclean  patrons 
of  the  betting  ring.  It  has  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  tradesmen  of  the  West  End  had  a  valid  complaint  against 
the  laxity  which  allowed  their  business  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  their  property  damaged,  by  the  ‘  unemployed  ’  perform¬ 
ances  in  Trafalgar-square.  Newspaper  proprietors  have  surely 
as  much  right  to  protection  as  the  hotel-keepers  and  jewellers 

of  the  Strand . If  the  loafers  found  that  they  were 

unable  to  pursue  their  favourite  vocation  of  converting  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street  into  a  disreputable  kind  of  betting 
and  touting  club,  they  would  probably  transfer  their  activity 
elsewhere  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  might  hope  that  our  sport¬ 
ing  contemporaries  would  abandon  the  too  attractive  affiches 
which  have  caused  all  the  mischief.” 

4*  4*  *$♦ 

Ax  a  recent  meeting  of  Court  of  Aldermen,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  question  of  apprentices  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  arising  out  of  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Riving- 
ton,  clerk  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  to  the  Chamberlain  : — 
“  Sir  :  You  will  be  aware  that,  for  many  years  past  a“large 
number  of  London  printers  have  discontinued  the  practice  of 
taking  indoor  apprentices,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  form 
of  the  City  indenture  has  long  been  obsolete.  It  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  since  this  Company  suggested  the  adoption  in  the 
City  of  apprenticeship  indentures  containing  covenants,  and 
for  periods  conformable  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  in  lieu 
of  the  form  and  term  required  by  the  custom  of  London.  It 
was  then  intimated,  in  reply,  that  no  alteration  could  be  made. 
I  am  desired  now  to  repeat  the  suggestion  made  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  in  1858,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  advise  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  revive  within 
the  City  the  ancient  and  honourable  custom  of  apprenticeships, 
by  revising  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  so  ai  to  make  it  more 
in  accord  with  the  custom  of  printers  in  this  City.”  Alderman 
Sir  A.  Lusk,  characterising  it  as  a  very  reasonable  request, 
moved  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee.  Alderman  Sir  W.  Lawrence  seconded  this  motion, 
and  suggested  that  the  committee  should  consult  with  the 
Chamberlain  as  to  the  law  respecting  apprenticeship,  and  also 
as  to  what  power  the  Court  possessed  to  make  alterations. 
There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  dying  out  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  apprenticing 
youths  under  that  now  in  vogue.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

4*  4*  4* 

VOLAPUK  appears  to  be  gradually  coming  to  the  front  and 
making  itself  an  effective  need  in  the  world,  like  everything 
else  German  in  these  latter  days.  The  Times  welcomes  it  as 
the  secret  language  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  we  can  already 
imagine  the  all-conquering  Teuton  landing  on  the  last  un¬ 
civilised  island  of  the  Pacific  with  his  sack  of  “  notions,”  his 
spectacles,  his  Volapiik,  and  his  Geist,  and  at  once  setting  to 
work  to  make  it  a  garden  of“Cultur.”  But  one  naturally 
wonders  how  much  of  the  so-called  progress  made  by  the 
universal  language  is  due  to  real  utility  and  how  much  to 
fashion.  To-day  the  fashionable  toy  is  a  brand-new  language  3 
to-morrow  it  may  be  forgotten  for  the  claims  of  a  talking 
monkey,  or  what  not. 

4*  4-  4- 

FRENCH,  it  is  pleasing  to  note,  is  still  holding  its  own  as  the 
cosmopolitan  tongue  against  Volapiik.  Le  Petit  Journal  takes 
a  patriotic  revenge  upon  Prince  Bismarck  by  reproducing  the 
many  French  words  and  phrases  which  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  used  in  his  last  speech  to  the  Reichstag.  On  the  day  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  said,  declared 
that  French  as  the  European  conversational  and  diplomatic 
medium  had  received  its  deathblow,  and  that  German  would 
take  its  place.  That  this  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  has  recently  shown  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
His  speech  was  a  curious  mixture  of  guttural  German  and 
musical  French.  Nay,  at  one  point  of  his  discourse,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  fain  to  confess  that  the  German  tongue  failed  him. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  Germany  sans  dire  Gare.  The  Reichstag  shuddered  at 
this,  and  the  Prince  apologetically  added  with  a  sigh,  “  La 
locution  allemande  equivalente  m’echappe.”  Surely  the  Petit 
Journal  must  have  drawn  upon  its  patriotic  imagination  for 
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this  anecdote.  The  German  language  is  not  the  most  flexible 
of  spoken  tongues,  or  the  most  musical,  but  it  cannot  lack  the 
equivalent  of  “  beware.” 

+  + 

The  question  put  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  other  clay 
raises  a  question  which  one  day  may  have  to  be  answered  in  a 
practical  form.  It  had  regard  to  the  legality  of  newspapers 
advertising  the  challenges  of  prize-fighters  ;  but  the  object  of 
the  question  was  to  show  that  what  is  illegal  in  Ireland  is  not 
in  England  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  English  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  Irish  gander. 
The  question  and  its  answer  only  once  more  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  while  we  get  an  intolerable  deal  of  law,  we  get  very 
little  justice. 

*5*  *}*  ♦$* 


paper,  lock  it  up,  and  send  it  on  its  way  rejoicing,  in  the 
certainty  that  she  only  to  whom  it  is  directed  will  be  able  to 
scan  its  sacred  pages.  That  the  envelope  will  supply  a  want 
long  felt  in  the  world  of  courtship  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
Irish  members  will,  doubtless,  patronise  the  new  invention. 

+  4* 

For  the  month  of  February,  the  volume  of  trade  compares 
very  favourably  with  last  year,  and  the  totals  for  the  two 
months  also  exhibit  an  increase.  The  book  trade  shows  a 
substantial  gain,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  stationery  and 
of  paper.  These  are  gratifying  signs  of  a  revival,  and,  if  the 
rate  of  increase  be  maintained  during  the  remaining  months, 
we  shall  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  the  year.  The  import  of 
foreign  paper  shows  a  slight  increase  qn  the  month,  and,  for 
the  two  months,  an  increase  of  ,£12,200. 


The  Bulletin  de  VImprimerie  calls  attention  to  an  invention 
made  by  M.  Duval,  of  Paris,  which,  it  claims,  will  cause  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  typographic  world.  In  short,  M.  Duval  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  galvanic  process  and  wooden  type, 
and  has  succeeded  in  induing  the  upper  surface  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  copper.  The  importance  of  the  invention  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  especially  to  those  who  use  a  great  deal  of  wood 
letter  and  know  its  perishable  nature.  In  order  to  produce 
what  the  inventor  calls  galvanised  wooden  type,  the  letters  are 
placed  in  a  galvanoplastic  bath,  and  receive  a  coating  of 
copper.  The  letter,  while  preserving  nearly  the  lightness  of 
wood,  is  as  strong  as  metal,  the  copper  coating  rendering  its 
form  unchangeable,  and  preserving  the  wood  from  exterior 
influences  and  other  risks  which  result  from  the  ordinary 
manipulations  to  which  type  is  subjected.  The  covering  of 
the  upper  surface  with  galvanised  copper  has  also  the  effect  of 
preserving  the  delicate  serifs  of  the  letters,  which  are  as  strong 
as  type  metal.  Although  M.  Duval  has  at  present  only  em¬ 
ployed  his  process  for  broadside  type,  he  purposes  so  far  to 
improve  his  method,  as  to  permit  of  its  application  to  heraldic 
engraving,  to  escutcheons,  arms,  &c.  The  possibilities  of  its 
application,  indeed,  are  indefinite  ;  for  instance,  it  may  give 
wood  engraving  a  fresh  chance,  as  it  may  be  possible,  under 
this  process,  to  use  “cuts”  for  long  numbers  where  now 
electrotyping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  work. 

•f  •5’  -s* 

VARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  find 
substitutes  for  type  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  type,  stereotype 
plates,  &c.,  but  up  to  the  present  time  with  no  very  great  success. 
Two  Austrians,  however, — Messrs.  F.  Kammann,  of  Vienna- 
Neusladt,  and  F.  Jurschina,  of  Hartmann-gasse,  Vienna, — 
claim  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  their  Artificial  Stone.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  stone  can  be  readily  moulded  and  is  cheap  ; 
it  is  hard,  yet  sufficiently  elastic  to  bear  great  pressure  without 
injury,  whilst  the  type  moulded  from  it  will  readily  take  up, 
retain,  and  give  off  the  ink.  For  large  type  letters  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  stated  to  be  especially  suitable.  Finely-powdered 
silicic  acids  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity  are  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hydraulic  lime  ;  fluid  silicate  of  soda  is 
poured  over  the  mixture,  and  it  is  kneaded  until  it  becomes  a 
uniform  plastic  mass,  which  is  then  pressed  into  suitable 
moulds  ;  or  the  mixture  can  be  poured  in  a  fluid  state  into  the 
moulds.  When  the  mass  has  hardened,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
mould  and  dried,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

4*  4-  <• 
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Export  ok  Printed  Books. 


cwt.  £ 

Feb.  . .  1888  9,107  77,617 

,,  .  1887  7,786  70,282 

,,  .  1886  8,284  . .  77,87  7 

Jan.  and  Feb .  1888  17,943  .  156, 633 

,,  1887  16,521  149,375 

„  18S6  15,899  I50>95i 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

Feb.  .'. .  1888  65,638 

„  .  1887  53,306 

,,  .  18S6  60,188 


Jan.  and  Feb.  1888  128,228 

,,  1887  112,959 

,,  1S86  123,881 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 

countries  during  the  two  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888. 

00 

co 

18S6. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

11,949 

10,332  ... 

io,335 

France  . 

4,748  .. 

7,328  ... 

7,243 

United  States  . 

9,775  •• 

9,377  ••• 

10,890 

British  East  Indies  . 

17,811  .. 

1 5,027  ... 

17,319 

Australasia  . 

31,721  .. 

20,968  ... 

27,985 

British  North  America  .. 

3,438  •• 

2,782  ... 

4, 143 

Other  countries  . 

48,786  .. 

47A45  •• 

45,936 

Export  of 

Paper  (all 

Kinds). 

Feb . 

33  . 

3  3 

Jan.  and  Feb. 

5) 

3  3 


cwt. 

£ 

.  1888  .... 

85,278  .... 

143,896 

.  1887  ... 

..  60,642  .... 

.  112,100 

.  1886  ... 

64,517  .... 

126,220 

.  1888  ... 

..  170,577 

290,648 

.  1S87  ... 

..  117,363  •••• 

217,548 

.  1886  .... 

..  132,328  .... 

256,223 

Imports  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


Feb. 


33  . 

Jan.  and  Feb.  ... 

33 

33 


1888  .... 

cwt. 

...  117,479 

1887  ... 

116,824 

1886  ... 

1888  .... 

••  253,944 

1887  .... 

183,681 

1886  .... 

£ 

110,900 
1 1 1,567 

87,450 

237,262 

225,065 

192,864 


We  have,  in  the  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  stationery  in  the 
States,  another  exemplification  of  the  adage  that  there  is 
“nothing  like  Leather.”  The  novelty  in  question  is  an  envelope 
of  leather  which  can  be  locked  and  sent  through  the  mails  with¬ 
out  being  tampered  with  by  Post  Office  clerks.  The  locked 
envelope  is  thus  described  : — It  is  of  leather,  alligator  skin,  or 
morocco.  Upon  the  back  of  the  envelope  there  is  a  tiny  staple 
of  gold  or  silver,  over  which  fits  snugly  a  link  of  similar 
material  attached  to  the  flap,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  dainty 
little  padlock  with  a  Yale  lock.  Upon  the  face  is  an  open 
pocket  for  the  insertion  of  a  card  bearing  the  address  and  the 
necessary  postage-stamp.  Two  tiny  keys  accompany  each 
envelope.  Having  furnished  Phyllis  with  one  of  these,  Corydon 
may  pour  forth  his  heart’s  tenderest  devotion  to  her  upon 


At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Baron  de  Seilllere  the 
chief  interest  centred  in  the  disposal  of  a  manuscript  upon  vellum, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  written  on  246  leaves,  and  richly  illuminated 
with  borders,  ornamental  letters,  &c.,  in  a  fifteenth-century  binding  of 
oak  boards,  covered  with  stamped  hog-skin,  with  clasps,  i  he  superb 
manuscript  was  executed  by  one  of  the  monks  in  the  Abbey  of  Ottem 
beuren,  in  Suabia,  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg.  The  first  thirty  leaves 
contain  hymns  and  canticles,  with  a  calendar.  Following  these  aie 
paintings  representing  “  The  Saviour  on  the  Cross,”  “The  Nativity,'’ 
“The  "Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,”  and  “The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  Twenty-four  are  painted  in  purple,  blue  and  gold  alier- 
nately,  udth  the  text  in  letters  of  burnished  gold  and  silver  with  rich 
borders.  The  preservation  is  excellent,  and  the  colours  retain  their 
primitive  freshness  after  a  period  of  700  years.  It  was  put  up  at  £250, 
and  finally  knocked  down  for  the  sum  of  £910, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CUTTING  POSTERS  ON  SOFT  WOOD,  “  BLACK.  ONLY,”  AND 
ALSO  IN  COLOURS. 

wood  engraving  proper  the  wood  is 
end  grain,  that  is,  across  grain,  and  the 
gravers  cut  equally  well  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  In  posters  the  grain  is  plankwise, 
that  is,  running  all  one  way ;  gravers 
are,  therefore,  not  available,  and  the 
work  must  be  done  with  some  other 
kind  of  tool.  The  graver  and  other 
tools  used  on  boxwood  give  the  requi¬ 
site  form  as  the  basis  for  poster  tools,  but  they  must  be 
grooved  like  a  gouge  or  V  tool.  The  drawing  for  posters 
is  mostly  done  in  facsimile  in  this  country,  because  they  are 
most  often  cut  by  wood-letter  cutters,  who  are  incapable  of 
doing  more  than  copying.  Engravers  on  wood,  as  a  rule, 
think  poster  cutting  infra  dig.,  and  have  had  no  experience 
of  cutting  soft  wood.  There  is,  however,  a  standard  of 
excellence  to  be  attained  even  in  this  despised  branch, 
were  it  encouraged.  A  wash  drawing  can  be  “  done  into 
line,”  boldly  and  well,  by  any  one  who  cares  to  apply  an 
engraver’s  knowledge  to  this  purpose  and  who  will  undergo 
the  necessary  practice  to  enable  him  to  get  his  hand  in. 
The  theory  is  the  same,  the  manipulation  only  being 
different  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Instead  of  twenty  or  thirty 
fine  lines  in  the  inch,  we  have  two  or  three  and  sometimes 
only  one  line  and  a  space,  though  the  form,  direction,  and 
quality  are  simply  enlargements  of  the  same  theoretical  line. 

The  great  difficulty  in  all  poster  work  is  to  produce 
half  and  quarter  tones  of  colour  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  their  perfect  blending  without  irregularly  forming 
clots  of  colour  in  places,  or  that  regular  mechanical  and 
highly  objectionable  “  Scotch  tweed ’’-like  appearance  given 
by  the  lines  of  tint  all  crossing  at  similar  angles.  There 
are  two  theories  with  respect  to  overcoming  this  difficulty. 
The  one  is  to  let  down  the  colour  sufficiently  to  make  half 
tone,  by  lowering  the  half-tone  parts,  and  quarter  tone  by 
cutting  tints,  not  regular,  but  more  like  what  would  be 
brush  marks  in  scene  painting.  And  here  it  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  that  scene  painting  is  the  base  of  all  poster  work  ; 
they  are,  to  all  intents,  the  outcome  of  the  same  conditions 
imposed  by  the  same  problem,  namely,  to  express  to  the 
eye  at  a  long  distance  an  effect  dependent  for  its  being 
striking,  not  upon  minute  detail,  not  upon  soft  blending  of 
colour,  but  chiefly  on  breadth  and  force.  Greys,  so  valuable 
as  separate  printings  in  chromo  work,  to  be  viewed  by  the 
eye  at  short  range,  are  not  only  useless,  but  simply  deroga¬ 
tory,  in  any  poster  that  has  to  be  viewed  from  afar.  Distance 
and  atmosphere  soften  the  hardness  and  blend  the  sharp 
edges  of  colour  ;  and  if  this  be  done  by  the  artist  first,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  nature  afterwards,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  sacrifice  of  force  and  breath,  and  by  losing 
the  inceptive  power  of  such  detail  as  is  suggested.  In 
scene-painting  broad  flat  masses  of  colour  are  laid  on,  high 
lights  are  superimposed,  very  dark  shadows  and  exaggerated 
reflections  do  the  rest.  So  it  should  be  in  posters  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  those  who  order  them  know  nothing  of  this, 
and  they  condemn  in  ignorance  as  rough  and  coarse  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  the  proper  distance,  superior  in  all 
important  respects  to  namby-pamby,  carefully-finished,  in¬ 
effective  posters,  which  viewed  from  afar  do  not  tell  at  all, 
and  are  lost  amongst  all  the  large  type  and  brilliant  colour 
that  of  a  necessity  surround  them  on  the  walls. 
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The  other  theory  is  to  cut  all  lines  so  fine  (and  then 
crossing  them  to  produce  dots  in  each  colour  block)  as  to 
soften  off  whenever  required,  without  crossing  lines  of  other 
colours  at  regular  angles.  But,  in  order  to  do  this  properly, 
it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  have  an  offset  from  the 
key  or  black,  but  also  on  each  colour  block  an  offset  in  its 
own  colour  of  each  of  the  blocks  actually  cut,  and  thus 
distribute  the  colours  so  as  to  avoid  forming  tweed-like 
patterns.  In  these  days  of  perfect  register  this  can  easily 
be  done  on  wood  blocks,  where  on  stone  it  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  process,  be  impossible,  because  offsets  from 
stone  must  be  dusted  with  powder  colour  first  to  prevent 
them  from  being  transferred,  whereas  the  offsets  for  wood 
may  be  put  down  in  ink,  which  does  not  injure  the  sur¬ 
face  at  all.  When  the  various  offsets  are  on  the  block 
each  line  of  each  colour  distinctly  shows,  and  in  crossing 
these  lines  with  another  colour  one  can  guard  against  stiff¬ 
ness  and  formality,  so  as  to  prevent  the  undesirable  pattern 
appearing  when  printed. 

A  union  of  these  two  theories  appears  to  us  to  offer  the 
best  results,  because  variety  is  always  pleasing,  and  some 
parts  could  be  treated  in  one  way  and  other  parts  in  the 
other  way  with  advantage.  The  stronger  the  colour,  of 
course  the  more  difficult  it  is  successfully  to  manipulate  it, 
as  red,  for  instance,  the  lighter  and  pinker  tones  of  which 
necessitate  that  scarcely  any  of  the  red  should  be  inked 
in  such  parts,  whilst  yellow,  being  in  itself  so  pale,  the 
demarcation  between  full  tone  and  half  tone  is  nearly 
imperceptible,  instead  of  being  hard  and  harsh  as  in  red, 
unless  carefully  blended.  A  very  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
the  printing  by  a  machine-minder  who  attends  closely  to 
his  inking,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  inking  arrangements 
in  letterpress  (and  even  in  litho  machines)  are  still  capable 
of  being  immensely  improved  in  many  ways,  notably  in 
more  perfect  distribution  and  in  some  more  perfect  means 
of  lifting  off  the  inkers  at  portions  of  the  form  where  less 
ink  is  required,  and  in  lifting  one,  two,  or  three  inkers,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  rest  of  them. 

If  we  presuppose  a  drawing  in  wash  on  the  blocks  or 
boards  for  a  poster,  the  manner  of  cutting  it  may  be  readily 
realised  from  the  following  practical  description,  in  which 
let  us  imagine  that  four  sheets,  each  40  in.  by  30  in.  (i.e., 
double-double  crown),  form  the  complete  bill.  Now,  as 
the  bill-poster  pastes  up  the  left-hand  top  corner  sheet  first, 
and  then  the  next  top  sheet  overlapping  the  first  one  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  this. 
Therefore,  whenever  there  are  two  or  more  sheets  in  a 
poster,  the  work  is  duplicated  on  the  narrow  strip  of  the 
block  forming  the  under-lap,  so  that,  no  matter  where  the 
overlap  is  printed  off  beyond  the  edge  of  the  paper,  it  can, 
when  pasted  up,  be  readily  matched  with  the  work  beneath 
so  as  to  show  no  joint.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  rule 
in  pencil  a  line  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  board,  and  the  strip  between  this  line  and 
the  edge  should  be  proved  and  rubbed  down  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  second  block,  and  carefully  cut  fac¬ 
simile.  In  like  manner  the  lower  edge  of  the  top  sheet 
is  the  “  paste-under,”  or  “  under-lap,”  and  the  upper  edge 
of  the  lower  sheets  are  the  “  paste-overs,”  or  “  over-laps,” 
and  should  also  be  duplicated. 

As  every  printer  knows,  sheets  of  paper,  even  in  the 
same  ream,  vary  in  size,  and  in  different  reams  this  is  more 
frequent,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  but,  if  the  laps  are  thus  cut  in  duplicate, 
the  joints  will  be  perfect,  no  matter  where  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  comes  for  the  print-off,  because  the  bill-poster  can 
readily  find  the  exact  spot  on  the  “under-lap”  that  will 
match  his  “overlap.”  The  draftsman  or  artist  who  makes 
the  drawing  on  the  boards  or  blocks  should  make  this 
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pencil  line,  or  lap-mark  as  it  is  called,  the  limit  of  his 
drawing  on  that  one  sheet  in  each  case,  the  engraver 
being  left  to  duplicate  it  from  the  rubbed-down  proof  of 
the  corresponding  edge  of  the  next  sheet  to  it.  If  this 
system  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to,  there  need  be 
no  confusion  in  the  mind  about  laps,  which  is  so  generally 
a  stumbling-block  to  inexperienced  poster  artists. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  poster  is,  that  the  drawing  itself 
shall  be  correct,  the  figures  accurately  proportioned,  and 
the  perspective  properly  given,  as  any  faults  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  are  sure  to  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  but  once  these  points 
are  achieved  the  rest  depends  upon  the  force  and  breadth 
of  the  drawing.  The  key  being  black  and  white  may 
readily  err  in  two  ways,  namely,  either  in  being  so  dark 
over  the  colours  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  smudgy 
or  dirty  colouring,  or  in  being  so  “cut  up”  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  detail  as  to  lose  all  breadth.  Thus,  the  artist 
should  guard  against  doing  all  the  work  in  the  black  instead 
of  leaving  some  of  it  to  be  done  in  the  colours,  at  the  same 
time  losing  all  minor  detail  by  indicating  it  instead  of 
putting  it  all  in.  When  the  drawing  is  complete  as  a  suit¬ 
able  key,  the  engraver,  before  cutting  it,  should  adopt  some 
plan  of  direction  of  line  that  will  be  harmonious  through¬ 
out  and  not  betray  him  into  any  too  sudden  changes  of 
direction  afterwards.  His  solid  black  portions  should  be 
left  larger  than  drawn  rather  than  smaller,  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  drawing  has  a  tendency  to  weakness  instead 
of  strength.  He  should  then  take  away,  from  round  all 
shades  of  tint,  that  portion  of  the  white  next  to  what  will 
be  the  fine  ends  of  his  lines,  which  should  be  then  care¬ 
fully  “lowered,”  that  is,  tapered  off  with  a  sharp  chisel  and 
glass-papered  smooth  before  the  tints  are  cut. 

In  judging  of  the  size  of  tool  and  thickness  of  line  to 
reproduce  the  proper  tone  of  the  various  washes,  he  must 
be  guided  by  past  experience,  which  alone  can  serve  him  ; 
and  it  is  exactly  this  that  constitutes  the  difficulty,  the  rest 
is  comparatively  easy,  as  in  ordinary  wood  engraving. 

It  is  not  like  copper-plate,  which  may  be  proved,  bumped 
up  from  the  back  to  make  it  lighter,  cut  deeper  where  it 
wants  to  be  darker,  rebitten  here  and  there,  touched  up 
with  a  burnisher,  &c  ,  until  it  is  got  right  in  the  end  ;  on 
wood  it  must  be  done  right  at  first,  or  it  is  never  got  right 
at  all.  It  is,  however,  possible,  if  a  block  is  too  dark,  to 
lighten  it  in  retouching  to  some  extent ;  it  is,  therefore, 
better  to  get  the  artist  to  wash  in  his  effect  several  tones 
darker  than  he  intends  it  to  be,  the  tendency  being  in 
most  engravers  to  cut  the  “colour”  out.  In  colour  blocks 
owing  to  their  being  drawn  in  black  (if  the  engraver  needs 
a  drawing  for  them  at  all),  they  have  the  same  tendency 
and  come  out  weaker  than  they  might.  If  there  is  no  draw¬ 
ing  (most  engravers  not  requiring  anything  beyond  an  offset) 
the  opposite  occurs,  the  block  printing  rather  stronger 
than  anticipation  leads  one  to  expect,  especially  in  red. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  no  surprise  will  be 
caused  by  stating  that  for  block  posters  black  (or  dark 
brown),  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  all  that  are  required  in 
the  way  of  colours,  unless  bright  green,  such  as  cannot  be 
got  by  crossing  blue  and  yellow,  be  a  necessity  of  the 
subject.  These  colours  will  produce  all  the  other  necessary 
gradations  of  colour,  for  distance  and  atmosphere  must  do 
all  that  a  grey  would  do  in  softening  and  toning  down. 
Theoretically,  the  three  primary  colours  produce  all  others, 
but,  in  practice,  the  material  used  does  not  coincide  with 
the  prismatic  colour  of  the  primary  ;  hence  we  have  multi¬ 
plicity  of  blues  and  reds,  and  transparent  and  opaque 
yellows,  which  do  not,  in  practice,  produce  the  pure  pris¬ 
matic  secondary  colours  or  their  tertiaries.  For  the  walls, 
however,  properly  blended,  an  effect  quite  brilliant  enough 
in  colour  can  be  attained,  with  a  few  modifications  that 


circumstances  will  suggest.  As,  for  instance,  in  a  portrait, 
the  substitution  of  flesh  tint  for  yellow,  or  the  use  of  a 
Prussian  blue  very  much  let  down  for  a  pale  blue,  such  as  the 
ultramarines  or  their  imitations,  wherever  a  variety  of  greens 
predominate.  The  expense  of  proving  large  poster  blocks 
in  colour  precludes  this  advantage,  and  the  engraver  is  thus 
again  thrown  back  upon  his  past  experience  and  former 
work  for  his  guide  in  producing  shades  as  he  requires  them, 
and  it  must  be  left  to  this  experience  also  to  decide  the 
sequence  in  which  the  colours  must  be  printed.  It  is  usual 
to  print  the  yellow  first,  then  red,  then  blue  and  black,  or 
dark  brown,  last ;  but  sometimes  the  blue  follows,  or  even 
precedes  the  yellow,  the  effect  of  blue  on  yellow,  or  on 
red,  differing  considerably  from  the  same  colours  printed  in 
the  reverse  order.  Without  expensive  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  by  any  mere  verbal 
description  a  correct  or  even  an  approximate  guide  in  this 
matter.  Study  and  practice  alone  must  be  relied  upon  as 
the  teacher ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  what  should  be 
the  ruling  aim, — namely,  to  keep  the  colour  clear,  even 
gaudy,  to  have  broad  masses,  not  too  much  detail,  plenty 
of  black,  solid  and  strong,  and  plenty  of  white  paper,  all  in 
their  proper  place  and  proportion.  Exaggerate  reflections, 
make  everything  subservient  to  bold,  striking  effect, 
remembering  the  purpose  is  for  distant  showing,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  very  distance  will  be  to  tone  down 
and  weaken  the  bill,  which  will  too  often  seem  tame  and 
colourless  when  on  the  walls.  In  black  and  white  posters, 
careful  bold  line,  good  in  direction  and  expressive  of  texture, 
will,  if  not  cut  so  as  to  make  half-tone  the  prevailing  tint, 
hold  their  own  almost  at  any  distance. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  frequent  mistake  committed 
in  large  posters,  and  that  is,  the  introduction  of  many  small 
figures,  and,  consequently',  of  much  detail.  To  give  a 
chance  of  a  telling  result,  one  or  two  large  figures,  which 
should  never  be  less  than  life  size,  will  enable  the  artist  and 
engraver  to  produce  an  effective  and  useful  poster,  that  no 
one  can  pass  by  without  seeing — which,  after  all,  is  the  true 
criterion  of  a  poster’s  value. 

With  respect  to  comparative  cost  between  litho  posters 
and  letterpress  there  is  but  little  to  choose,  except  that  for 
long  numbers  wood  is  cheaper,  and  for  orders  that  are 
likely  to  be  reprinted,  for  the  wood  blocks  can  be  kept  in 
stock,  whilst  large  stones  are  too  expensive  to  lie  idle. 
Blocks  use  more  ink,  but  it  is  a  cheaper  kind  ;  they  can  be 
printed  upon  cheaper  paper,  and  at  a  much  greater  speed ; 
the  bills  are  stronger  on  the  walls,  because  the  paper  is 
better  covered  with  a  thicker  layer  of  ink.  Block  posters 
do  not  bear  close  inspection  so  well  as  litho  posters,  while 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  block,  owing  to  the  bad  work 
which  has  been  so  often  turned  out  by  those  utterly  incom¬ 
petent  to  attempt  it,  and  also  owing  to  the  bad  drawings  and 
designs  that  have  been  used ;  but,  class  for  class  of  work¬ 
manship,  good  block  posters  can  hold  their  own  against 
stone.  Even  the  best  litho  posters,  both  English  and 
American,  are  tame  at  long  distances,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  block.  In  the 
time  taken  up  in  making  up  stones  and  in  cutting  blocks 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference,  on  an  average;  if  anything, 
wood  blocks  cost,  perhaps,  slightly  less  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and,  as  the  “  life  ”  of  a  block,  if  properly  used,  is  from  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand,  that  is,  five  or  six  times  that  of  a  stone, 
in  some  cases  there  is  an  immense  advantage  over  litho¬ 
graphy  in  very  long  orders. 

Sycamore,  although  much  sought  after  by  London 
printers  for  poster  blocks,  is  too  hard  to  allow  any  freedom 
of  execution.  We  agree  entirely  with  the  Americans  in  their 
preference  for  best  soft  yellow  pine,  which,  with  proper 
care,  is  very  superior  to  any  other  wood  for  the  purpose. 
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Our  Prize  Scheme. 

E  response  to  our  offer  of  Prizes  has  been 
so  very  small  that  we  are  compelled  to 
extend  the  time  for  receiving  competitive 
designs  and  specimens  of  composition 
till  April  30.  Will  our  readers  please 
note  this,  and  favour  us  with  some  good 
specimens  that  we  may  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  awarding  the  Prizes  ? 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Prizes  are  as  follow  : — 

1st.  A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  specimen  of 
composition  of  a  page,  size  of  this  journal,  containing  the 
following  : — - 

“  Every  letterpress  printer  and  lithographer  interested  in 
his  business  should  subscribe  to  the  ‘  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer.’  It  is  full  of  news,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  trades 
it  represents.  It  is  the  only  lithographic  paper  published 
in  England.  It  deserves  and  should  receive  the  support  of 
the  entire  trade.  The  subscription  is  only  7s.  6d.  per 
annum.  Rally  round  and  support  your  Trade  Paper.” 

The  page  must  be  for  one  working  only,  and  proof  (in 
black)  must  be  sent  to  the  office  by  April  30.  The 
form  of  the  one  selected,  or  a  stereo,  must  be  sent  to  our 
printers  for  working. 

2nd.  A  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  design  in  black 
and  white,  for  reproduction  by  zinco  process,  of  a  heading 
for  our  “  Art-Litho  Gossip,”  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  width  of  a  column.  Designs  to  be  sent  in 
by  April  30. 

These  competitions  are  open  to  all  our  readers. 

- — — - 9  •  — — - — - 

(Ttoftcee. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.’s  Easter  and  Birthday  Cards. — We 
have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  A.  Ackermann,  the  sole  importer, 
with  a  selection  of  these  choice  cards,  which,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  quality  of  execution,  worthily  sustain  the  high 
reputation  of  the  eminent  American  house.  It  is  difficult  to 
particularise  where  all  are  excellent  but  we  may  specially 
mention  the  flower  subjects,  most  of  which  are  simply  perfect. 

Klimsch  &  Co.’s  Specimens  of  Transfer  and  other 
Papers.— This  is  a  handy  little  book,  containing  specimens, 
with  prices,  of  all  the  papers  likely  to  be  useful  to  lithographers. 
Messrs.  Klimsch’s  goods  have  a  first-class  reputation,  and  our 
readers  would  do  well  to  send  for  this  little  book,  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  trade  card.  Some  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  found  in  Messrs.  Klimsch’s  advertisement  which 
appears  on  another  page. 

We  are  favoured  with  some  specimens  of  work  executed  with 
Mr.  Ferd.  Lotz’s  Engraving  Machines,  which  are  certainly 
remarkably  beautiful.  Wood  engravers  and  lithographers 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  patterns,  which  may  be  had, 
with  price-list  of  the  machines,  post-free  on  application  to  Mr. 
Ferd.  Lotz,  Offenbach-on-the-Main,  Germany. 

Almanacks,  &c. — Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  of 
Bradford,  send  us  a  parcel  of  their  new  sheet  and  small 
Calendars,  Advertising  Cards,  &c.,  for  1889.  The  large  and 
small  calendars  are  all  copyright  designs,  and  are  from  pictures 
purchased  from  eminent  artists,  or  painted  by  the  artists  of 
their  staff.  The  sheet  almanacks  comprise  a  good  selection  of 
suitable  subjects  produced  in  first-class  style.  “  Forty  Winks,” 
“First  Steps,”  “The  Sisters,”  and  “ Pick-a-back  ’  are  sure  to 
be  popular.  The  advertising  cards  are  good,  and  the  price  is 
so  low  that  they  will  be  available  for  many  purposes  where 
ordinary  printing,  at  only  little  less  cost,  would  not  be  so 
attractive.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  advertisement 
appearing  on  another  page,  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson 
supply  to  the  Trade  only. 


Art-Litho  Gossip. 

ASFIION  WORK  is  still  full  up.  Show-card 
presents  very  little  change  from  last  month’s 
position  ;  still  barely  comfortable.  Theatrical 
work  is  brisk,  and  the  Almanac  and  Calen¬ 
dar  trade  shows  feverish  business.  The  one 
well-defined  note  which  is  being, struck  with 
any  approach  to  universality  is  in  favour  of 
lower  prices  for  Chromo.  But,  in  regard  to 
this,  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one 
who  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  pulling  of  the  strings  that  make 
the  Lithographic  figure  work.  The  people  who  are  most  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  high  prices  and  their  appeals  for 
economy  are  those  whose  prevailing  characteristic  in  the  past 
has  been  conspicuously  a  leaning  towards  prices  which  could 
not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  extravagant.  The 
firms— and  there  are  such  firms  still  in  existence — which  pay 
ungrudgingly  fair  and  even  liberal  prices  for  their  Calendars, 
are  affected  very  little  by  the  present  economic  craze  ;  when 
they  do  make  an  appeal  to  the  artists,  it  is  general!}'  in  respect 
of  better  work,  and  not  more  of  it,  Are  we  to  gather  from  this 
that  the  people  who  have  suffered  most  in  last  season's  enter¬ 
prise  are  those  who  go  in  for  the  cheap  and  nasty,  rather  than 
those  who  believe  in  a  good  article  at  whatever  cost?  It  is 
also  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  returns  of  sales  that  the  designs 
which  have  been  made  by  practical  Lithographers  show  a 
better  result  in  the  aggregate  than  those  drawn  from  the 
Picture-galleries. 

*E  4* 

This  is  a  result  so  commonplace  in  the  eyes  oflithographers 
themselves,  that  it  is  certainly  surprising  it  does  not  appeal 
more  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  those  in  power.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  man  who  has  been  trained  to  know  and  to  feel 
the  capabilities  of  his  craft  is  more  likely  to  place  those 
■capabilities  in  a  favourable  position  than  one  to  whose  mind 
the  lithographic  art  is  simply  a  trade  of  beggarly  reproduction, 
or  perhaps  a  lifeless  and  soulless  desert.  Of  course,  this  remark 
in  the  present  instance  applies  only  to  such  quasi-commercial 
work  as  is  strictly  limited  in  number  of  printings.  Where  the 
reproducer  is  allowed  the  unwonted  felicity  of  unlimited 
printings,  it  matters  little  whether  the  design  is  the  work  of 
Dick  Jones  (a  chap  in  our  crib)  or  Aureoline  Brown,  Esq.,  R.A. ; 
but  when,  as  is  top  often  the  case,  we  get  a  sketch  containing 
three  or  four  distinct  qualities  of  blue  and  other  colours,  varied 
in  the  same  lavish  proportions,  all  to  be  got  with  fidelity'  out  of 
twelve  printings,  we  are  apt  to  say  hard  and  ungrateful  things 
of  a  painter  who  is,  perchance,  the  most  guileless  and  innocent 
of  his  kind,  and  to  wish  him — regardless  of  the  welfare  of  our 
profession — just  ten  years’  or  so  servitude  on  the  kind  of  slavery 
lie  has  unwittingly  been  the  means  of  giving  to  us. 

•I*  *$* 

The  Lithographic  and  Engraving  Permanent  Benevolent 
Fund  was  inaugurated  on  February  16,  very  quietly  and  unos¬ 
tentatiously,  but  yet  successfully,  at  the  White  Swan.  The 
smoking  concert  given  wras  well  attended  and  appeared  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the  plate  realised  a  sum  fully  equal  to 
the  expectations  of  the  promoter. 

•E  +  + 

Subsequent  comment  has  been  the  means  of  teaching  the 
younger  generation  of  lithos  more  of  the  outer  workings  of 
the  Trade  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  some  time. 
Very  few'  of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Printers’  Pension  Corporation  had  any  idea  that  it  was  con¬ 
nected  in  the  slightest  way  with  lithographic  artists,  or  that 
they  could  hope  for  any  assistance  from  its  funds.  Now  that 
we  have  a  separate  and  independent  concern  of  our  own,  we 
are  informed  of  this  with  a  perturbed  expression  of  face  and 
numerous  shrugs  of  the  shoulder.  Not  that  the  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  pension  who  brings  us  the  startling  intelligence 
has  any' jealousy  of  our  movement.  To  imagine  that  the  weak- 
kneed  production  which  has  commenced  to  do  duty  for  us  is 
ever  likely  to  rival  the  Printers’  Pension,  in  wealth  or  power  or 
influence,  must  surely  be  too  outrageous  a  notion  even  for  the 
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minds  of  those  of  its  supporters  whose  enthusiasm  has  well- 
nigh  deserved  for  them  the  title  of  hare-brained.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  ignorance  which  has  apparently  been  universal  among  the 
modern  school  proves  that  the  support  likely  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Pension  in  favour  of  the  fund  must  be  desperately  near  to  nil. 
But,  even  supposing  that  the  Pension  had  ever  been  reasonably 
known  or  supported  by  us,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  the 
two  to  clash.  The  Pension  is,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  necessities  by 
regular  allowance  of  those  whom  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  succour.  It  does  not  pretend  to  cover  what  is  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Lithographic  Fund — the  assistance  by  irregular 
advances  of  those  who  are  ineligible  for,  or  disinclined  to, 
permanent  relief.  What  will  most  assuredly  be  the  most 
popular  feature  of  the  L.  and  E.  P.  B.  Fund  is  the  system  it 
promises  of  assisting  comrades  in  distress  by  loans  free  of 
interest  and  repayable  by  easy  instalments  as  the  borrower 
regains  the  ground  he  may  have  lost.  Seeing  that  the  two 
movements  thus  fit  in  together  so  comfortably,  1  should  say  it 
was  more  likely  that  the  double  running  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  than  hurtful.  It  is  very  certain  that,  if  the  litho 
people  will  only  put  into  their  movement  one  tithe  of  the 
energy  and  generosity  which  their  friends  the  printers  display 
in  connexion  with  their  cherished  Pension,  the  fund  will  ad¬ 
vance  like  a  house  on  fire. 

+  +  + 

1 F  the  Technical  Education  movement  receives  no  more 
unqualified  praise  than  is  accorded  to  it  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  March  by  Professor  Ramsay,  it  will  not  “boom” 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  more  devoted  adherents.  After  pre¬ 
mising,  in  agreement  with  Professor  Huxley,  that  no  one 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  term  “technical  education,”  he 
benevolently  refrains  from  exhibiting  his  own  superior  know¬ 
ledge  by  carrying  us  through  nineteen  pages  of  generalities, 
and  leaving  us  in  the  same  ignorance  on  that  point  as  at  the 
commencement.  But  throughout  his  generalising  there  runs  a 
vein  of  sound  common  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  welcome  after 
the  insane  twaddle  which  has  been  talked  on  the  subject  for  so 
many  months  by  the  self-appointed  guatdians  of  the  British 
workman’s  skill,  and,  although  with  true  Scotch  caution  he 
commits  himself  to  no  definite  verdict,  he  manages  to  say 
many  things  which  are  as  applicable  as  they  are  true.  Very 
early  in  the  discussion  he  has  a  sly  prod  at  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  system,  which  evidently  does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
his  respect.  But  the  matter  of  the  article  of  interest  here  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  most  desirable  time  in  a  youth’s  career 
for  his  general  school  education  to  cease  and  his  technical 
instruction  to  commence. 

*  +  + 

It  is  a  point  which  has  received  very  little  attention  in 
proportion  to  its  value  ;  yet  on  it  depends  in  a  very  great 
measure  the  chances  of  English  apprentices  in  their  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  rivals.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed, 
by  the  authorities  called  up  by  Professor  Ramsay,  that 
the  boys  who  have  the  longer  time  devoted  to  their  general 
education  do  better  than  those  who  are  put  to  learn  a  trade  at  a 
younger  age.  Short  apprenticeships  are  better  than  the  old 
seven-years’  ones.  In  matters  dealing  with  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  our  business,  from  its  unimportance,  is  lost  sight  of ;  but, 
if  the  Professor  had  been  arguing  and  writing  especially  on 
behalf  of  lithography,  he  could  not  have  stated  his  case  more 
plainly  or  more  trenchantly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  foreign  immigrant  has  the  advantage  over 
the  native-born  litho,  simply  by  reason  of  the  extra  “  cuteness  ” 
he  has  accumulated  during  his  more  thorough  general  educa¬ 
tion.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (and  I  am  not  speaking  without 
my  book)  the  foreign  lithographers  at  present,  or  lately,  work¬ 
ing  in  London  have  served  no  definite  apprenticeship.  They 
have  been  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing  as  part  of 
their  general  every-day  education,  just  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  destined  (as  they  possibly  were)  for  some 
business  in  which  drawing  takes  no  part,  but  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  lithography  they  have  known  nothing  until  verging 
on  manhood.  In  two  or  three  years  they  can  come  over  here, 
and  compete  successfully  with  men  who  have  served  a  laborious 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  with,  perhaps,  some  years’  inr- 
provership  on  top  of  that.  It  cannot  be  a  question  of  race, 
either,  for  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  English-born 


apprentices.  The  one  who  has  remained  at  school  until  he  is 
seventeen  knows  more  at  twenty- one  than  his  companion  who 
entered  the  Trade  at  fourteen.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  under¬ 
stands  more  fully  the  peculiarities  of  the  certain  style  in  which 
he  has  been  trained,  but  he  has  less  aptitude  for  throwing 
aside  those  peculiarities  when  necessary,  and  cutting  out  a 
path  for  himself.  He  is  the  youth  who,  when  he  starts  the 
inevitable  “travelling,”  has  to  decline  work  because  “it  is  out 
of  his  line,”  whereas  the  other  fellow  is  able,  his  powers  of 
perceptive  analogy  having  been  trained  by  a  better  general 
education,  to  take  up  and  execute  satisfactorily  what  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  lucrative  job.  It  is  exactly  the  same  principle  that 
makes  the  student  of  Euclid  a  more  intelligent  pupil  at  a 
billiard-table  than  the  man  who  thinks  an  isosceles  triangle  is 
perhaps,  a  new  brand  of  cigar.  Professor  Ramsay  is  right  in 
deducing  that  our  apprenticeship  system  is  wrong.  He  would 
have  been  right  had  he  said  plainly,  as  he  evidently  thinks, 
that  the  present  technical  education  mania  is  all  humbug. 
Before  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  more  notice 
will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  opinions  of  the  body  operated 
on  than  has  hitherto  seemed  acceptable  to  the  operator. 

B, 

Cigar  Labels. 

NOTHING  could  prove  more  conclusively  the  widespread 
growth  of  the  artistic  feeling  in  this  country  than  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  printing  of  cigar  labels,”  said  a 
leading  label  manufacturer  to  the  reporter.  “  A  few  years  ago 
any  kind  of  a  label  was  considered  good  enough  to  put  on  a 
cigar-box.  They  then  cost  about  §10  per  1,000  ;  the  average 
price  paid  now  is  §50.  The  label  now  is  often  better  than  the 
cigar. 

“  When  the  demand  for  better  labels  first  set  in,  we  were 
unable  to  produce  them  and  had  to  import  from  France,  where 
the  finest  labels  are  still  made.  But  we  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  lithography,  and  the  French  makers,  who  established 
agencies  in  this  city,  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
New  York  almost  controls  the  label  industry  of  this  country, 
the  cost  of  stones  and  other  necessaries  being  so  great  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  out-of-town  firms  to  set  up  a  plant.  Nearly 
all  the  boxes  and  labels  used  in  packing  Havana  cigars  are 
made  here  and  shipped  to  Cuba.  The  boxes  are  sent  from 
lienee  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside  label,  which 
is  pasted  on  after  the  boxes  are  filled  and  tacked  down. 

“  The  making  of  cigar  labels  requires  the  greatest  lithographic 
skill.  The  design  is  first  executed  in  water  colours  by  the 
artist,  after  which  it  is  transferred  to  specially-prepared 
Bavarian  stones,  a  separate  stone  being  required  for  each 
colour.  By  printing  different  colours  on  top  of  each  other 
the  most  wonderful  and  pleasing  combinations  are  produced. 
Several  labels  are  printed  at  a  time.  Only  for  this  the  cost 
would  be  enormous,  for  it  is  so  difficult  to  justify  the  different 
parts  to  the  necessary  nicety,  that  a  large  proportion  has  to  be 
cast  aside  as  imperfect.  Each  firm  has  a  large  supply  of  stock 
labels,  to  which  new  designs  are  constantly  being  added,  so 
that,  when  a  cigar  manufacturer  gets  out  a  new  brand,  he  can 
select  an  appropriate  label  without  any  delay. 

“  The  larger  label  manufacturers,”  continued  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  “  employ  their  own  artists,  who  are  kept  busy  in  getting 
up  new  designs,  but  many  Bohemian  artists  manage  to  eke 
out  an  existence  by  sketching  designs.  A  good  sketch  is  often 
worth  ftioo,  while  others,  again,  bring  only  $15.  The  reason  we 
prefer  to  employ  our  own  artists  is  the  result  of  dishonest 
practices  of  the  Bohemians  themselves.  When  a  man  got  a 
good  idea  he  would  make  several  drawings  of  the  same  design, 
each  varying  only  in  the  minor  parts.  He  would  then  sell 
them  to  different  manufacturers,  and  be  paid  several  times 
over  for  the  same  design.” 

“  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  look  over  a  sample  book  of 
cigar  labels,”  added  the  manufacturer,  “and  note  the  gradual 
improvement  from  the  crude  label  of  yesterday  to  the  highly- 
finished  one  of  to-day.  The  designs  are  of  every  conceivable 
variety.  All  the  follies  of  the  day  are  hit  off,  and  we  try  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  varying  panorama  of  the  evolutions  of  city  life. 
Many  labels  are  merely  copies  of  celebrated  paintings.  When 
these  transcripts  can  be  merged  into  a  humorous  channel 
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their  success  is  instantaneous.  Cigar  labels  have  to  be 
appropriate.  It  would  never  do  to  put  a  picture  of  Bowery  life 
on  an  imported  cigar.  The  labels  exported  to  Havana  are  all 
of  Spanish  design.  These  are  mostly  formed  of  shields,  the 
large  one  in  the  centre  containing  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
beauty,  or  bull-fighter,  surrounded  with  flags.  The  embossed 
label  was  a  French  idea,  which  was  soon  adopted  in  this 
country  by  a  firm  that  makes  a  speciality  of  it.  The  embossing 
is  done  in  gold  and  silver  on  a  glazed  paper,  which  is  very 
showy  and  admits  of  countless  variations.  For  the  display  of 
prize  medals  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  latest  novelty,  which 
has  become  extremely  fashionable,  js  the  red-paper  label  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  watered  silk.  It  gives  the  label  a 
finer  finish,  and  admits  of  the  blending  of  colours  in  a  way  that 
was  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.” — New  York  Sun. 

- — — <>  ac-c - - 

§ooIis  for  Ifitbocirapbers. 

A/E  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
’  ’  loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The-fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“  Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each.  Subsequent 
parts  can  only  bs  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  title?,  ornaments,  & c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s.  each. 

“  Zierschriften.”  Being  specimens  of  lettering  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  Renaissance  lettering,  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children, 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 

“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  & c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d. 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part,  3s. 

“Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  _ _ 

“  Curado's  Colour  Scale.”  Several  correspondents  have 
asked  us  where  this  can  be  obtained.  We  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  it,  and  expect  shortly  to  have  copies  for 
delivery. 


A  Nezu  Lithographic  or  Zincographic  Process . 

WE  are  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  Inventions 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  particulars 
of  a  new  process  which  we  feel  sure  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  them. 

Considerable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  reproduction  of  photographs,  drawings,  or  designs, 
and  we  have  now  the  various  photogravure,  phototype,  helio¬ 
type,  photo-litho,  ink-photo,  &c.,  processes,  some  of  which  give 
excellent  results.  But  science  or  invention  do  not  stand  still 
even  in  this  field,  in  which  so  much  has  already  been  attained  ; 
and  we  are  to-day  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers  a  new 
process,  by  means  of  which  designs  of  all  kinds,  photographs, 
&c.,  can  be  reproduced  with  a  rapidity  not  hitherto  obtained, 
both  by  lithographic  or  zincographic  means.  The  inventor  is 
a  well-known  chemist  and  able  artist,  M.  Germeuil  Bonnaud, 
who  has  alreadydone  great  service  to  photographic  and  chemical 
science  by  various  important  discoveries,  about  which  we  may 
have  more  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  process,  or  rather  the  processes — for  there  are  two — 
discovered  by  M.  Bonnaud,  and  patented  by  M.  Bonnaud  and 
Mr.  G.  Walker,  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — In  the 
first  method  M.  Bonnaud  wets  the  photograph  or  design  which 
is  to  be  reproduced,  then  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  a  certain 
chemical  preparation.  This  layer  is  transparent,  and  gives  a 
grain  similar  to  that  of  the  lithographic  stone.  It  represents, 
in  fact,  a  lithographic  stone  under  which  a  photograph  is 
placed,  and  on  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  by  transparence,  and 
to  design  with  lithographic  pencils  of  different  numbers,  with 
the  pen  or  the  brush.  In  the  second  method  this  layer  is 
separate  from  the  photograph  or  design,  and  forms  a  trans¬ 
parent  and  grained  film  (pellicule),  which  is  placed  on  the 
design  or  photograph  which  has  to  be  reproduced.  By  means 
of  this  very  transparent  film  it  is  also  possible  to  draw  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  if  the  photographic  proof  is  mounted  or  the  paper  of  the 
design  too  stout  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  by  transparency. 

Both  processes,  however,  give  the  same  result.  The  sheet  of 
paper  is  fixed  with  the  four  corners  on  the  glass  of  a  desk  such 
as  is  used  for  touching  up  photographic  proofs  under  which  a 
reflector  may  be  placed.  When  the  design  is  completed, — and 
it  only  takes  two  hours  to  finish  a  good-sized  portrait, — it  is  no 
longer  a  photograph,  it  is  an  excellent  lithograph,  and  copies 
can  at  once  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  processes. 
The  following  is  a  certificate  from  one  of  our  large  printing 
firms,  whose  li'hographic  department  is  of  considerable 
importance  : — - 

“After  careful  trials  I  find  that  your  thin  transparent  transfer 
paper  offers  several  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  a  drawing, 
photograph,  &c.,  can  be  traced  direct  from  the  original,  saving 
thereby  in  time  and  cost  of  retracing.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
loss  of  feeling  by  retracing  is  minimised.  The  grain  of  your 
thin  transparent  transfer  paper  resembles  that  of  a  grained 
stone  more  than  most  other  chalk  transfer  papers  which  have 
come  under  my  notice.  The  saving  of  lime  and  cost  by  using 
your  paper,  in  skilful  hands,  ought  to  secure  it  general 
adoption.” 

Specimens  of  lithographs  executed  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  by  this  process  have  been  submitted  to  us  which  are  of  the 
greatest  artistic  value.  As  already  stated,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  can  be  done  by  comparative  novices  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  this  is,  of  course,  of  special  interest  in  the  matter  of 
typography,  especially  in  the  illustration  of  newspapers,  which 
has  nowadays  to  be  carried  out  with  such  speed.  But  an  expe¬ 
rienced  designer  can  produce  very  rapidly  the  most  superb 
results.  When  we  see  the  indifferent  portraits  and  illustrations 
by  other  processes  which  appear  in  so  many  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  such  a  method  as  that 
patented  by  M.  Bonnaud  has  not  yet  been  put  into  general  use, 
by  the  means  of  which  excellent  zincographs  can  be  produced 
in  an  exceedingly  short  time,  ready  for  printing,  with  a  fineness 
of  grain-shading  and  accuracy  of  detail  by  which  the  best  effects 
are  produced.  A  supply  of  the  film  (pellicule)  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  is  kept  at  39,  Stroud  Green-road,  Finsbury  Park, 
London,  N.,  and  printers,  lithographers,  and  journalists  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  same,  as  well  as  full  particulars,  on  application 
i  to  the  Manager  at  that  address. 
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EARLY  every  trade  in  England,  during  recent 
years,  has  undergone  a  revolution,  more  or  less 
complete.  In  some  instances  the  change  has  been 
sudden  ;  but,  with  regard  to  that  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  has  been  a  growth,  and  yet  the 
outcome  has  been,  nevertheless,  startling.  We 
purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  trace  these  changes  to  their 
sources,  and  show  the  influences  that  have,  more  or  less,  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  the  present  order  of  trade  operations  in  the 
English  capital. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cutting  down  of  prices  had 
much  to  do  with  the  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  printing  done 

in  England.  This  falling 
off  was  at  once  marked 
and  general.  Another 
cause  may  possibly  have 
been  in  the  adoption  of 
cylinder  machines.  The 
stoppage  of  such  machines 
was  usually  attended  with 
complete  temporary  idle¬ 
ness  upon  the  part  of  the 
layer-on  and  taker-off.  To 
prevent  such  waste,  the 
process  of  making  ready 
was  performed  in  too 
hurried  a  manner,  and  if. 
after  starting,  the  impres¬ 
sion  sank  in  places  and 
became  uneven,  the  pro¬ 
bability  was  that,  barring 
an  outside  patch  on  the 
blanket,  no  notice  would 
be  taken  of  it.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  labour  was  at 
least  25  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  England,  greater 
care  was  exemplified,  and 
the  result  was  that  the 
great  Scotch  houses  net¬ 
ted  a  large  number  of 
publishers’  orders  that 
had  hitherto  given  em¬ 
ployment  to  English 
printers.  This  put  English 
printers  on  their  mettle. 
The  correctness  of  this 
view  will  be  at  once  seen 
if  a  copy  of  Chambers's 
Journal  of  twenty  years 
ago  is  contrasted  with  any 
journal  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  date,  the  con¬ 
trast  being  most  marked 
in  work  done  from  stereo 
plates,  which  were  carted 
thither  by  the  ton,  the 
grounds  of  the  preference 
being  both  cheapness  and 
quality.  The  better  quality  of  the  printing  was  often  accounted 
for  by  the  superiority  of  the  inks  used  by  the  Scotch  houses  ; 
but,  while  admitting  that  the  cheap  inks  of  Scotland  were 
better  than  those  made  by  English  firms,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  greater  contributor  to  Scotch  machine  printing 
rested  in  the  care  taken  to  secure  an  even  impression.  For 
the  better  class  of  bookwork  platen  machines  long  held  their 
own,  despite  their  slowness.  Indeed,  at  the  time  mentioned,  it 
was  quite  common  to  hear  both  men  and  masters  declare  that 
nothing  but  a  flat  pressure  would  do  for  first-class  bookwork. 
No  one  in  his  senses  would  now  quote  that  sentence  ap¬ 
provingly.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  capacities  of  rotary  machines 
became  better  understood,  and  the  end  of  the  rivalry  was  that 
platen  machines  were  almost  entirely  superseded,  and  became 
of  no  more  worth  than  what  they  would  fetch  as  old  iron. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case  if  their  vaunted 


E  have  already  referred  to  Prof.  Husnik’s 
new  patent  process  for  rapid  reproduction 
of  drawingSj  &c.,  which  he  calls  “  Leim¬ 
typie,”  or  u  Gelatinotypie  ”  ;  and  we  are 
now  in  a  position,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  inventor,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  the  process,  together  with 
some  further  details. 

The  process  consists  in  the  employment  of  chromated 
gelatinous  sheets,  upon  which  the  subject  is  transferred. 
The  development  is  very 
rapid,  not  occupying 
more  than  from  two  to 
four  minutes.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  application 
of  a  liquid  which  has  the 
property  of  dissolving 
the  glue  not  covered 
with  work,  the  plate 
being  brushed  either  by 
hand  or  machinery. 

Plates  with  larger  whites 
take  about  four  minutes, 
in  order  to  get  sufficient 
depth,  and,  should  it  be 
necessary,  the  whites  can 
be  cut  away  as  in  the 
zinc  plates. 

When  developed,  the 
glue  or  gelatine  sheet  is 
fastened  on  to  a  zinc 
plate  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them.  This  is 
a  special  feature  of  the 
invention.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  entire  block  is 
finished  sooner  and  costs 
less  than  the  negative 
that  is  needed  for  zinco 
blocks. 

The  inventor  claims 
that  Leimtypie  plates 
render  all  the  details  of 
the  original  much  more 
sharply  than  zinco 
blocks,  because  with  the 
Leimtypie  a  direct  trans¬ 
fer  on  to  the  equal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glue  takes 
place,  and  this  repro¬ 
duces  with  mathematical  accuracy  all  the  details  of  the 
negative.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  some  im¬ 
purity  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc  which  renders  the  de¬ 
velopment  unequal.  The  copy  of  the  picture  takes  place 
through  albumen  or  some  other  medium,  but  never  through 
zinc  itself,  and  therefore  many  details,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  work,  are  lost. 

Professor  Husnik  is  working  his  invention  for  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  orders.  He  has 
already  disposed  of  the  patent  for  Plolland  and  Belgium, 
and  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  introduction  of  the 
process  into  this  country. 

The  invention  is  a  valuable  one,  and  appears  likely  to 
be  eminently  successful. 
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superiority  had  remained  permanent.  As  the  quality  of  cylin¬ 
drical  printing  gained  favour,  they  were  generally  adopted,  but 
the  question  that  speedily  presented  itself  was  how  to  keep 
them  fully  employed.  English  printers  lowered  their  prices, 
gave  more  attention  to  their  work,  and,  by  canvassing  their  old 
customers,  got  back  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  they 
had  lost.  Scotch  printing-ink  manufacturers  pushed  their 
wares  in  the  English  markets,  and,  in  order  to  do  this  more 
effectually,  started  branch  offices,  and  increased  the  number  of 
their  travelling  agents.  So  successful  were  they  that  several  of 
the  old  English  firms  were  on  the  point  of  putting  up  their 
shutters.  Without  opposition,  they  had  for  years  confined 
themselves  to  the  well-worn  grooves  they  had  run  in  ;  their  inks 
had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  their  prices  remained  un- 
lowered.  Whether  new  men  took  the  reins  at  these  old  firms, 
or  their  then  proprietors  and  managers  saw  the  necessity  of 
moving  with  the  times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  their  inks  were  improved  and  their  prices 
lowered  to  that  of  their  Scotch  rivals.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  English  machine-minder  no  longer  laboured  under  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  having  to  work  with  inferior  ink. 
During  the  interval  between  the  time  spoken  of  and  the 
present,  the  price  of  black  ink  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  at  the 
least,  and  coloured  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  with  this 
additional  advantage,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  that  it 
washes  away  more  readily.  The  residue  of  the  old  inks,  red 
especially,  was  observable  on  chase,  furniture,  and  type  for 
months  after  using  ;  nay,  may  it  not  be  truthfully  asserted  that 
it  was  never  lost  sight  of.  It  clung  like  paint,  and  was  never 
got  rid  of,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  known  to  have 
destroyed  whole  founts  of  type  ;  especially  v'as  this  the  case 
when  the  type  used  w'as  small  and  delicate.  The  very  com¬ 
monest  coloured  ink  is  an  improvement  in  these  respects  upon 
the  highest  priced  used  formerly.  Whether  this  results  from 
more  care  in  preparing  the  material,  or  changes  in  the  material 
itself,  may  be  left  to  others  to  decide,  but  possibly  to  both. 

In  jobbing  printing,  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  cropper 
or  treadle  machine  led  to  printing  without  wetting,  paper  being 
substituted  for  blankets.  The  improved  taste  apparent  in  the 
display  is  mainly  due  to  typographical  journals  which  have 
made  a  practice  of  giving  prizes  to  both  apprentices  and  work¬ 
men  for  the  best  exhibited  taste  in  setting  up  cards,  billheads, 
circulars,  handbills,  & c.  Newer,  if  not  better,  type  is  now 
used.  Indeed,  customers  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  type  and  “  hobnails,”  and  will  have  none  df 
the  latter,  or  rather  of  the  work  executed  therewith.  So  par¬ 
ticular  have  they  become  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  type 
used  that  numerous  demands  are  often  made  upon  the  printer 
by  the  renewal  of  founts  that  in  years  gone  by  would  have  been 
considered  in  fair  condition.  Fancy  founts  are  continually 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  fashion.  This,  again,  entails  heavy 
outlay  upon  printers  who  are  determined  to  maintain  or 
improve  their  position.  A  few  years  back  old-style  type  was 
all  the  rage.  It  mattered  not  v'hether  it  was  readable  or  un¬ 
readable  so  long  as  it  bore  an  antique  appearance.  This  craze 
is  fast  dying  out,  and  once  more  the  master  printer  has  to  dip 
deeply  into  his  pockets  to  meet  the  altered  taste  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  few  years  back  nothing  would  do  without  the  use 
of  a  combination  border  of  Japanese  ornaments.  These  were 
not  only  expensive,  but,  from  the  fact  that  they  soon  became 
anything  but  novel,  customers  tired  of  them,  and  the  time 
is  fast  coming  when  they  will  have  to  be  consigned  to  the 
metal  pot. 

The  excellence  of  the  pictorial  posters  of  America  had  long 
been  advertised  by  English  actors  on  their  return  from  that 
country,  and,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  was  justified  by  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  American  travelling  companies.  It 
was,  however,  not  till  the  Haverly  negro  troupe  entered  the 
metropolis  that  the  superiority  of  American  pictorial  posters 
was  fully  recognised.  The  reason  why  English  theatrical 
work  of  the  nature  mentioned  was  so  far  behind  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  Real  artistic  designs  can  only  be  obtained  in 
England  by  an  outlay  corresponding  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  required.  The  prices  managers  were  prepared  to 
pay  for  this  kind  of  work  were  exceedingly  low.  It  cannot  be 
thought  for  one  moment  that  England  lacked  die  necessary 
artistic  talent.  All  the  world  knows  that  few  nations  can  excel 
her  in  this  particular.  It  may  also  be  stated  that,  in  the 
artistic  circles,  it  was  held  to  be  degrading  to  perform  work  of 


this  kind  at  any  price  ;  and  it  would  have  required  a  very  big 
price  indeed  to  have  induced  an  artist  of  any  standing  some 
twenty  years  ago  to  have  lent  himself  to  such  work.  All  this 
has  changed,  and  this  is  how  the  change  was  brought  about  : 
When  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Woman  in  White”  was  produced  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  an  artist  friend  of  the  author  sketched 
the  design  for  the  chief  poster.  It  was  printed  in  black  ink, 
and  from  a  wood  block  ;  but  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
design  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  command  general  attention 
and  unqualified  praise.  That  single  poster  broke  the  ice,  so 
far  as  artists  of  superior  talent  engaging  in  this  department  of 
printed  advertisements  were  concerned.  Theatrical  managers 
favoured  with  long  runs  opened  their  purse-strings  wider  and 
wider,  and  so  the  change  continued  till  we  have  pictorial 
posters  to  which  those  of  an  earlier  date  are  in  no  way  com¬ 
parable.  So  excellent  has  the  run  of  posters  become  that  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas,  the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Daily  News ,  was  led 
into  the  belief  that  the  blocks  had  been  bought,  after  being 
used  up  for  more  ambitious  purposes.  He  accused  a  well- 
known  theatrical  printer,  of  Nottingham,  of  dealing  in  second¬ 
hand  productions,  but  this  charge  was  speedily  disposed  of. 
Good  as  such  work  now  is,  it  is  bound  to  improve.  Artists 
are  having  a  hard  time  of  it  now  in  England,  and  so  they 
are  open  to  a  bid,  and,  strong  as  the  fear  of  a  damaged 
reputation  maybe,  it  is  bound  to  die  out,  for  “  Necessity  has 
no  master." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Jo/ in  Watts ,  the  First  American 
Stereotyper. 

CURRENT  histories  of  the  introduction  of  stereotyping  in 
America  state  that  John  Watts,  the  first  American 
stereotyper,  after  making  the  plates  for  the  larger  catechism, 
abandoned  the  art.  His  first  attempt  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis  :  “I  well  remember  the  anxious  John  Watts 
when  he  showed  me  his  first  undertaking  in  this  branch  of 
labour  in  New  York,  just  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a  copy  of 
the  larger  catechism,  the  one  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  doubts  of  many, he  felt  confident  of  its  ultimate 
success,  yet  suffered  by  hope  deferred.”  Dr.  Francis  uttered 
this  in  1852,  and  fort)-  years  back  was  in  1812.  The  catechism 
was  ready  the  next  year,  and  at  about  the  same  time  David 
Bruce  also  produced  his  first  work.  To  learn  how  to  make 
plates,  he  had  made  a  journey  to  England  and  had  been 
courteously  received  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  however,  refused 
to  tell  him  how  to  proceed,  and  Bruce  was  obliged  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  a  workman  to  acquire  the  secret.  This  man, 
however,  knew  but  very  little  about  it,  and  in  the  end  Bruce 
was  obliged  to  re-invent  the  processes. 

Until  lately  this  has  been  all  that  was  known  about  Watts. 
Why  he  should  have  abandoned  a  discovery  that  seemed  to 
promise  so  much,  and  why  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  it, 
were  inscrutable  mysteries.  Light  has  come  upon  this  from  a 
German  source,  and  this,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  few 
facts  we  already  know,  gives  an  explanation  as  good  as  we  can 
probably  ever  reach.  John  Watts  was  an  Englishman,  who 
first  made  his  appearance  in  this  city  in  the  year  1809.  He 
must  have  had  a  little  money,  for  he  was  located  as  a  printer  at 
51,  Murray-street,  in  the  directory  of  that  year,  and  in  1810  he 
blossomed  forth  as  “imprimeur  et  agent  pour  mm.  les  etrangers” 
(printer  and  agent  for  foreigners).  The  mm.  are  thus  printed, 
instead  of  the  customary  way  with  capitals,  for  Longworth,  the 
proprietor  of  the  directory,  had  a  great  aversion  to  their  use. 
In  1812  we  find  him  making  plates,  concerning  which  he  had 
most  likely  learned  something  either  in  England  or  France. 
As  he  understood  the  French  language,  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  spent  some  time  there,  and,  the  system  of  Didot  being  older 
than  that  of  Stanhope,  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  about  his  processes,  or  possibly  he  might  have  acquired 
knowledge  in  both  countries.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
understanding  was  only  theoretical,  for  a  long  time  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  of  his  experiments  and  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  plates.  In  1815  his  stereotype  foundry  was  at 
154,  Broadway,  while  his  house  was  in  Broome-street,  near  the 
present  Centre  Market.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  place  his  experiments  were  made, 
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In  1816  he  disappeared  from  the  directory,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  disposed  of  his  foundry  to  B.  &  J.  Collins,  sons  of  the 
worthy  Isaac  Collins,  the  Quaker.  They  carried  it  on  for  a 
dozen  years,  of  course,  with  the  improvements  which  experience 
would  suggest.  The  oldest  stereotypers,  next  to  the  four 
mentioned,  were  Lawrence  Johnson,  Thomas  B.  Smith,  and 
Hammond  Wallis,  who  are  said  to  have  been  three  runaway 
apprentices  from  England.  They  came  here  in  1819,  and  all 
turned  out  men  of  mark.  The  earliest  Americans  to  learn  the 
art  were  Dill  and  Chandler. 

What  became  of  Watts  after  this  ?  This  question  is  answered 
in  Meyer’s  “  Handbuch  der  Stereotypie,”  printed  in  Brunswick 
in  1838.  It  says  that  in  the  year  1819  the  Stanhope  system, 
moditied  in  practice  by  the  North  Americans,  John  Watts  and 
his  nephew,  William  Watts,  was  introduced  into  the  Austrian 
kingdom  by  them,  and  they  began  a  foundry  in  connexion  with 
the  University  Printing-office  in  Vienna.  In  March,  1822, 
twenty-eight  works  had  already  been  stereotyped,  and  by 
instruction  there  received,  the  principal  German  printers, 
typefounders,  and  booksellers  learned  the  methods  which  they 
subsequently  practised  in  their  own  towns.  They  included 
Tauchnitz  in  Leipzic,  Bronner  in  Frankfort,  Meisner  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Enschede  in  Holland.  No  further  information  is  to  be 
had  of  him,  except  that  he  was  aided  in  his  original  experiments 
by  Fay,  the  father  of  Theodore  S.  Fay,  a  well-known  man  of 
letters  of  the  last  generation,  who  was  once  Minister  to 
Switzerland, —  The  American  Bookmaker. 

- 8  — <2  ^  B»-  0 - — 

Iu  the  Job  Composing  Room. 

ARTISTS  are  proverbially  a  difficult  class  of  people  to 
manage,  with  little  legard  for  the  commercial  aspect  of 
their  calling  so  long  as  they  attain  their  artistic  ends.  All  job 
compositors  are,  or  should  be,  artists,  and  that  they  are  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  their  class  the  employing  printer  too  often  learns, 
when  he  finds  that  a  common  every-day  billhead,  which  he 
figured  could  be  set  in  two  hours,  has  taken  the  artist  who  set  it 
(very  handsomely,  too)  just  four  hours  ;  or,  when  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  circular  turns  up  several  hours  after  it  was  promised, 
fairly  groaning  under  the  weight  of  combination  borders, 
lavished  on  it  by  a  genius  who  saw  a  chance  to  “spread  him¬ 
self.”  Of  course,  the  average  customer  likes  (but  will  not  pay 
extra  for)  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  average  artist  considers 
himself  entitled  to  an  increased  stipend  in  consideration  of  his 
efforts  to  put  as  much  work  into  the  job  as  it  will  stand.  Many 
employers,  even,  appreciate  such  artistic  efforts,  and  yet  wonder 
why  there  is  no  profit  in  the  composing-room.  There  is  mis¬ 
directed  talent  and  energy  in  a  job  office  where  “art”  is  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  How  would  it  strike  the 
printer  if  he  had  a  cylinder  press,  with  brains  and  artistic 
longings  strong  enough  to  enable  it  to  insist  on  using  two-dollar 
ink  on  a  poster,  because  “  it  looks  better,  you  know,”  and 
“  good  work  pays  the  best.” 

The  artistic  temperament  of  job  comps,  crops  out  strongly 
when  the  “  enterprising  ”  employer  buys  some  new  job  type. 
With  one  impulse,  all  the  compositors  strive  to  be  the  first  to 
lug  it  into  the  work  in  hand,  no  matter  what  it  is,  regardless  of 
good  taste  sometimes,  but  always  regardless  of  economy.  This 
is  natural,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  employer, 
and  it  is  disastrous  to  the  utility  of  the  type  as  a  novelty  or 
luxury,  and  too  soon  the  edge  of  the  novelty,  the  edge  of  the 
type,  and  the  edge  of  the  profit  are  gone.  When  we  stuck  type 
we  always  did  it,  and  we  do  not  blame  the  compositors,  be¬ 
cause  few  human  beings  ever  learn  the  lesson  that  they  could 
be  commended  more  often  for  what  they  refrain  from  doing 
than  for  what  they  do. 

We  have  read  of  a  celebrated  painter  who,  being  at  one 
time  too  poor  to  buy  furniture,  painted  on  the  walls  of  his 
cottage  the  finest  furniture,  upholsteries,  and  draperies  he  could 
imagine,  and  revelled  in  luxuries  (?)  while  wanting  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  found  the  counterpart  to  this 
luxurious  cottage  in  many  job  printing-offices.  The  artists  in 
them  revel  in  a  profusion  of  fancy  type  and  borders,  and  when 
they  set  up  a  job  their  ideas  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
evolving  themselves,  but  all  their  inventiveness  and  energy  is 
required  to  evolve  enough  leads,  quads,  spaces,  reglet,  and 


furniture  to  sustain  the  beautiful  lines  in  their  proper  positions. 
The  line  is  set,  and  then  the  comp,  pulls  out  a  dozen  cases  to 
find  spaces  enough  to  justify  it,  or  has  to  untie  a  form  to  get 
leads,  or  throw  in  a  fat  job  to  get  quads,  until  finally  the  job  is 
nicely  set,  satisfactorily  delivered,  and  paid  for  at  the  price 
agreed  on,  and  the  printer  feels  that  he  has  done  his  duty  well, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  tell  you  there  is  no  money 
in  the  printing  business,  because  Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown 
are  cutting  prices,  and  actually  doing  work  for  less  than  he 
can  buy  the  paper  for.  Perhaps  they  are,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  oblige  his  men  to  waste  hours  in  setting  the 
job  he  did  secure,  just  because  he  had  spent  his  money  on 
luxuries,  and  could  not  afford  the  necessities. 

When  an  employing  printer  estimates  that  a  job  will  consume 
a  certain  time,  and  he  knows  it  can  be  done  in  that  time,  the 
compositor  should  be  instructed  to  do  it  in  that  time,  or 
quicker,  and  avoid  unnecessary  elaboration.  If  an  ornate  or 
particularly  nice  job  is  paid  for,  then,  by  all  means,  let  the 
compositor  take  plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  but  the  average  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  work  should  be  done  well,  quickly,  neatly,  and 
without  striving  after  “  effect.”  Do  good  work  always,  but  do 
it  with  some  regard  to  propriety.  Do  not  waste  your  sweet¬ 
ness  on  a  butcher’s  card  or  a  simple  business  announcement. 
If  your  compositor  cannot  discriminate,  dictate  the  type  it  is 
to  be  set  in  yourself.  He  will  not  like  it,  but  you  will,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  soothe  his  feelings  by  increasing  his  pay  out  of 
your  increased  profits. 

Material  wears  out  too  quickly  in  the  job-room,  especially  the 
more  expensive  type;  and  this  will  always  be  an  evil  where 
every  style  of  type  is  open  to  free  use  by  every  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  compositor  in  your  employ.  Our  theory  is,  that 
scripts,  borders,  fancy  rules,  and  all  delicate  letters  should  be 
kept  in  cabinets  apart,  and  only  a  select  few  of  your  men 
allowed  to  use  them,  and  then  only  on  such  work  as  will  afford 
a  proper  extra  return  for  such  material.  This  plan  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  novelty  of  new  faces  in  your  work,  preserve  the  type, 
and  compel  your  average  work  to  be  executed  with  good, 
durable  type.  Cutting  of  brass  rule  should  be  done  only  by 
permission  of  the  foreman,  and  all  dotted  and  single  brass  rule, 
at  least,  should  be  labour-saving.  It  is  easier  for  the  com¬ 
positor  to  cut  what  rule  he  wants  from  strips,  but  it  does  not 
pay.  Leads,  slugs,  furniture  should  be  abundant,  and  all 
labour-saving.  These  articles  are  all  cheap — cheaper  than 
time,  every  time,  and,  not  for  fear  we  are  encroaching  too  much 
on  the  time  of  our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  so  far,  we 
end,  by  hoping  that  not  one  of  them  can  honestly  convict  him¬ 
self  of  expecting  to  do  good  work  in  quick  time  without  an 
ample  supply  of  material,  or  of  employing  artists  of  such 
unrestrained  artistic  tendencies  as  will  prevent  them  from 
remembering  that  we  are  all  in  business  to  make  a  dollar. — 
P>  inters'  Rei’iew. 

- ®— ao  o  0-  a - 

Engraving  with  Mercury  and  its  Salts. 

IT  is  known  that,  when  mercury  is  deposited  on  a  metal,  fatty 
lithographic  ink  will  not  “  take  ”  upon  it  when  an  inking 
roller  is  passed  over  it,  and  that  the  black  adheres  to  the 
untouched  parts  of  the  metal.  If  a  well-polished  and  clean 
piece  of  zinc  be  taken,  and  a  design  be  traced  thereon  with 
mercury,  the  design  will  appear  in  brilliant  white  upon  the  grey 
background  of  the  zinc.  After  tracing  the  design,  an  intaglio 
plate  can  be  obtained  by  plunging  the  plate,  without  being 
coated  with  varnish,  into  a  bath  containing  too  parts  of  water, 
and  2  parts,  at  least,  of  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  the  acid 
is  very  rapid,  and  fora  long  time  only  attacks  the  parts  touched 
by  the  mercury.  When  deep  enough,  it  can  be  used  for  litho¬ 
graphic  work.  If,  instead  of  nitric,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used, 
the  contrary  effect  takes  place.  The  unaffected  zinc  is  strongly 
attacked,  and  the  traces  of  the  mercury  give  a  relief  plate 
which  can  be  used  for  ordinary  typographical  work. 

If  the  operator  does  not  wish  to  draw  upon  zinc,  the  design 
can  be  traced  upon  paper  with  a  salt  of  mercury.  The  sheet 
of  paper  being  then  applied  for  two  hours  to  a  plate  of  zinc, 
the  drawing  is  sharply  reproduced,  in  white  lines  of  amalgam, 
on  the  grey  surface  of  the  metal,  just  as  if  it  had  been  traced 
directly. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  design  is  traced  upon 
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paper  with  a  sticky  substance  (ink  containing  gum  or  sugar), 
and  if  it  is  dusted  over  a  mercury  salt  in  fine  powder.  On 
dusting  off  the  surplus  and  applying  the  sheet  containing  the 
design  to  a  plate  of  metal,  the  same  result  is  obtained.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  if  a  newly-printed  proof  is  used,  and  is 
dusted  with  mercury  salt  while  the  ink  is  still  wet  and  sticky. 
All  the  lines  thus  reproduced  are  chemically  engraved,  as  has 
been  described  above.  The  same  results  are  obtained  by 
dusting  with  mercury  salts  a  photographic  carbon  print  contain¬ 
ing  a  gummy  substance,  and  the  effect  of  half  tints  is  even 
secured.  Biniodide  of  mercury  is  the  salt  to  use. — Memorial 
Industrie!. 


Rule  Twisting. 


THE  methods  by  which  leads  and  rules  are  so  bent  and  cut 
that  all  kinds  of  curved  and  geometrical  lines  are  brought 
out,  are  known,  in  the  argot  of  the  trade,  as  “  rule  twisting,” 
and  the  persons  who  execute  them  as  “  rule  twisters.”  A  great 
deal  of  skill  is  expended  on  them,  and  perhaps  nothing  shows 
the  ability  of  the  compositor  more  than  this  work.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  unprofitable  to  the  employer,  and  should  be  discou¬ 
raged,  for  no  customer  will  ever  pay  enough  for  the  labom 
expended.  In  the  generation  which  has  passed,  flowers  or 
borders  were  used  very  extensively,  some  books  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  design  around  each  page,  but  this  taste  has  passed.  At 
best,  they  look  mechanical,  and  have  not  the  beauty  which 
attaches  to  a  drawing  with  pencil  or  pen.  So  with  the  present 
system  of  rule  twisting.  In  the  hands  of  able  men  a  small 
proportion  of  this  can  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  a  job  and 
without  great  cost  to  the  employer ;  but,  when  much  work  is 
thus  put  in,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  Too  great  an  amount 
of  time  is  expended.  An  ordinary  business  card  can  be  set  up 
by  a  good  hand  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  one  with  much 
matter  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  ;  but  a  No.  5  card, 
with  four  or  five  curves  and  three  or  four  mitred  sets  of  rules, 
may  very  easily  take  from  half  a  day  to  a  day,  and  some 
designs  of  the  size  of  an  octavo  page  require  several  days. 
The  writer  recalls  one  job,  executed  in  a  good  office,  in  which 
three  colours  were  used  and  1,000  copies  were  printed  on  a 
quarter-sheet  card.  There  would  have  been  three  hours’  com¬ 
position  if  the  matter  had  been  got  up  plainly  in  black,  but  the 
journeyman  who  did  it  took  three  days  and  a  half.  The  result 
was' good,  but  where  were  the  employer’s  profits?  He  received 
only  20  dols.  for  the  whole  thing.  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  art  of  the  engraver  or  the  lithographer.  That  for 
which  the  compositor  took  three  days  and  a  half  the  litho¬ 
grapher  would  have  drawn  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  lines 
would  have  been  in  more  gentle  curves,  the  massing  together 
better,  and  the  general  effect  much  improved.  Consider  also 
the  destruction  of  brass  rule  by  the  mitring  machine,  the 
shears,  and  the  file.  No  two  jobs  ever  occur  that  are  just  alike. 


Improved  Printing  Machine. 

THE  latest  claim  to  improvements  in  printing  machines  is 
that  relating  to  a  perfecting  machine,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lambert,  of  49,  Rue  Vineuse,  Paris. 
The  invention  is  based  mainly  on  the  combining  together  of 
two  distinct  ordinary  single  acting  and  perfecting  machines, 
each  machine  being  provided  with  its  special  necessary  parts, 
and  one  machine  being  arranged  for  laying  on  from  above,  with 
stoppage  of  the  cylinder,  whilst  the  other  is  arranged  for  laying 
on  from  below  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  stopping  the 
cylinder.  The  two  machines  are  connected  by  a  common  base 
and  two  side  frames,  so  as  to  act  as  one  machine.  The 
machines  are  independent  of  each  other,  thus  enabling  a  sheet 
to  be  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  thus  constituting  a  single- 
acting  machine,  printing  one  sheet  on  one  side  only,  or  a  double¬ 
acting  machine,  printing  two  sheets  on  one  side  only.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  two  machines  relatively  to  one 
another,  and  their  co-operation,  facility,  it  is  claimed,  is  afforded 
for  printing  on  both  sides  of  one  sheet,  by  causing  it  to  pass 
from  one  machine  to  the  other.  The  machines  are  distinguished 
by  special  parts  ;  each  machine  has  a  separate  table  and  coffin 
with  racks,  a  separate  cylinder  with  tooth  wheels  connected, 


corresponding  with  the  respective  coffins,  each  cylinder  being 
carried  by  stationary  but  adjustable  supports,  as  is  usual  in 
single-acting  machines  ;  there  is  also  provided  a  special  coffin 
operated  by  a  separate  connecting-rod,  and  running  on  a  track 
with  coupled  anti-friction  rollers,  stop-lever,  grippers,  inking 
roller,  distributors,  &c.  The  cylinder  of  each  machine,  printing 
one  side  only,  moves  and  stops  as  in  ordinary  machines  of  this 
description,  and  the  coffins  and  anti-friction  rollers  are  supported 
by  the  means  of  a  frame,  acting  as  a  base  or  bed  plate  for  each 
of  the  machines,  this  base  being  made  movable  relatively  to 
the  base  carrying  the  combined  machine  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  combination,  the  printing 
cylinder  of  the  second  single-acting  machine  is  capable  of 
acting  as  the  delivery  cylinder  of  the  first  machine  (for  the 
period  during  which  it  should  be  stopped,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  the  printing  cylinder  of  the  second  machine).  In  order  to 
enable  the  double  machine  to  be  worked  more  advantageously, 
one  of  the  twin-cylinder  acting  machines,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  and,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  cylinders  of  the  machines,  they  are  made 
depressed  at  the  non-printing  portion  of  their  circumference,  in 
order  that  they  may  operate  without  interfering  with  one  another. 

- - e  — <*  e»-t - - 

Book  Thieving  in  Paris. 

A  MOST  remarkable  prosecution  has  lately  occupied  the 
i\  French  Courts.  The  facts  are  these.  For  a  considerable 
time  interested  parties  have  noticed  that  certain  book  stores 
and  outdoor  stands  were  offering  copies  of  a  number  of  the 
publications  of  the  leading  houses  at  most  ruinous  rates,  often 
a  third  of  the  regular  price.  As  these  books  were  perfectly 
new,  a  suspicion  arose  that  something  wrong  was  going  on 
somewhere.  Facts  elicited  on  the  trial  showed  that  this  trade 
was  regularly  organised.  The  buyers  who  kept  the  shops  and 
stands  well  stocked  drew  their  supplies  from  printers  and 
binders,  partly  in  sheets  and  partly  in  bound  volumes.  In 
some  cases  the  pressmen,  after  filling  the  publisher’s  older, 
kindly  worked  off  an  edition  for  their  own  profit.  In  other 
cases  it  was  found  that  binders’  employes  never  failed  to 
appropriate  a  number  of  copies  as  “damaged.’’  The  principals 
were  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  persons  were  implicated  either  as  dealers  or  customers. 
The  proceedings  were  discontinued  against  forty-five  ;  five 
were  acquitted,  and  fifty  were  punished  with  varying  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

- •  ♦  ts»-  • - - 

(Re$uS5e. 

Turning  Lathes  :  a  Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and 
Apprentices.  Edited  by  J.  Lukin,  B.A.  (London  :  E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon.) 

HIS  is  a  capitally-written  treatise,  and  while,  of  course,  the 
lathe  is  not  specially  adapted  for  printers,  we  think  many 
of  our  readers  might  employ  their  time  far  worse  than  in 
reading  this  book  and  endeavouring  to  gain  some  proficiency 
in  a  very  useful  and  interesting  occupation.  The  book  is  adapted 
for  amateurs  and  apprentices,  and  goes  on  to  explain  the  most 
difficult  operations.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  194  diagrams. 

+  +  + 

P hoto-Engraving  and  Photo-Lithography  in  Line  and  in  Halj- 
tone;  also  Collotype  and  Heliotype.  By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (London  :  England 
Brothers.) 

Now  that  so  much  attention  has  been,  and  is  being,  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  photographic  reproductions  in  connexion  with 
printing,  this  little  manual  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a  thoroughly-practical  book,  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  contains  directions  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  devote  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  instructions  so  clearly  and  simply  set  forth.  That 
a  second  edition  has  been  called  for  speaks  much  for  the  value 
of  the  work.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  author  to  thoroughly  revise  his  work,  and 
where  necessary  to  add  to  the  information  previously  given. 
We  wish  the  vyork  a  large  sale. 


March  15,  1888.] 
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S,  HILDESHEIMER  &  CO,,  LIMITED, 


THE  first  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  at  the  offices,  15,  Silk-street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  21, 
Mr.  Siegmund  Hildesheimer  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  Fockel)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  was  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  during  the 
past  year  a  net  profit  of  .£8,103.  I23-  tod*  'las  been  made.  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  result,  as^  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  the 
depression  in  all  kinds  of  enterprise  was  great.  In  spite  of  this,  we 
have  succeeded  in  inceasing  our  profits  by  about  £2,000,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  the  increase  of  capital  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  give  rise  to  the  expectations  of  an  increase  in  the  profits.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  full  fruit  of  this  increase  in  the  capital  cannot  be 
gathered  within  a  few  months,  but  will  certainly  be  reaped  to  a  greater 
extent  during  the  present  year.  New  arrangements  have  been  made 
and  are  being  made  for  cash  payments  to  manufacturers  instead  of 
payments  by  acceptances,  and  in  these  transactions  the  increased 
facility  given  by  the  additional  capital  will  tell.  We  have  been  doing 
a  steady  and  safe  business.  We  might  easily  have  increased  our 
turnover  by  pushing  the  sale  of  our  goods  amongst  a  class  of  people 
who,  in  depressed  times,  such  as  we  have  lately  been  passing  through, 
might  have  found  difficulty  in  meeting  their  engagements.  We  have 
refrained  from  doing  so,  because  we  desire  to  conduct  our  business  on 
lines  laid  down  long  ago,  and  successfully  adhered  to  for  twenty  years. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Australian  market,  which,  as  you  know, 
gentlemen,  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  deptessed  condition,  shows 
excellent  signs  of  revival,  and,  having  an  established  and  good  con¬ 
nexion  in  the  Colonies,  we.  have  great  hopes  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  our  trade  in  that  quarter.  We  are  also  pleased  to  inform  you, 
gentlemen,  of  a  steady  increase  in  our  trade  with  the  Continent,  where 
our  better-class  publications  are  extremely  well  liked,  and  are  in 
increasing  demand.  Our  business  expenses,  notwithstanding  sundry 
increases  of  outlay  consequent  on  the  formation  of  the  company,  have 
not  been  higher  than  the  preceding  year.  With  regard  to  our  stock, 
let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  took  over  stock  valued  at 
£43,764.  2s.  1  id.  There  were  at  that  time  orders  given  and  new 
editions  in  preparation,  which  were  completed  and  delivered  during 
the  past  year,  and  which  now  form  the  principal  stock  in  the  picture 
department  for  the  year  1888.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that,  of  the  stock  which  you  took  over,  we  have  sold  during  the 
past  year  at  a  fair  business  profit  more  than  £25,000  worth,  and  the 
rest  is  being  sold  continuously.  I  am  also  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
new  department  (studies),  which  has  been  added  during  1887,  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  departments  of  the  business. 
The  orders  already  in  hand,  and  the  sales  already  made  since  January  1 
of  this  year,  lead  me  to  expect  confidently  that  before  the  end  of 
this  year  the  greater  part  of  the  present  stock  will  have  been  cleaied 
off.  Our  Christmas-card  department  has  been  as  successful  this  year 
as  in  former  ones,  and  the  stock  on  hand  is  exceptionally  small.  The 
figures,  as  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  and  the  profit  and  loss  account, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  item  under  the  heading  of  plant,  machinery, 
good-will,  &c.,  stands  at  £25,000.  Although  during  this  year  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  has  been  spent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  plant  and 
machinery,  and  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  new  copyrights, 
we  have  not  added  anything  to  this  item,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  write  anything  off,  because  the 
additional  value  of  the  new  copyrights  will  more  than  counterbalance 
any  depreciation,  and,  furthermore,  we  propose  to  set  aside  the 
substantial  sum  of  £1,500  towards  a  reserve  fund,  which  we  hope  to 
augment  from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  the  invariable  policy  of  those 
who  are  now  your  managing  directors,  and  who  were  formerly  the 
proprietors  of  the  firm,  to  advance  cautiously,  and  to  make  prudence 
their  guide.  We  have  endeavoured  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  this 
policy,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  in  this  we  shall  meet  with  your 
approval.  We  propose  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  from  date  of  payments  of  instalments, 
which  will  absorb  about  £4,800.  The  managing  directors  are  entitled 
by  agreement  to  £1,000.  £1,500  we  propose  to  establish  the  reserve 

fund  with,  leaving  a  balance  of  £803.  12s.  iod.  to  carry  forward  to 
next  account.  One  word  more  as  to  our  prospects.  Business  in  general 
took  a  turn  for  the  better  in  September  last,  and  the  fair  omens  which 
were  then  visible  have  been  steadily  increasing.  We  have  commenced 
the  year  with  larger  sales  from  stock  than  last  year,  and  on  all  hands 
the  outlook  is  more  cheerful,  and  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  a 
thoroughly  successful  season,  yielding  such  dividends  as  shareholders 
who  invest  their- money  in  an  old-established  and  sound  concern  may 
reasonably  expect.  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  with  the  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries 
upon  any  matter  relating  to  the  business  of  the  company,  though  I 
have  done  my  best  to  anticipate  them  as  far  as  I  can.  I  now  beg  to 
move  that  “  The  directors’  report  and  statement  of  accounts  submitted 


to  this  meeting  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887, 
calculated  from  the  date  of  payment  of  instalments  and  free  of  income- 
tax,  be  and  is  hereby  declared.” 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Wunderlich  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Adler  hoped  he  would  have  the  concurrence  of  his  brother 
shareholders  in  saying  that  the  report  and  dividend  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Great  praise  was  due  to  the  directors  for  avoiding  the  tempt¬ 
ation  to  declare  a  higher  dividend,  and  for  acting  prudently  and  wisely 
in  appropriating  some  of  the  earnings  to  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  future 
eventualities.  The  prospects  of  the  company  appeared  good,  and, 
though  he  would  be  quite  content  with  8  per  cent.,  he  thought  they 
might  look  forward  to  a  little  more. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  F.  Wunderlich  moved  that  the  fees  ot  the  two  ordinary 
directors  be  fixed  at  £125  per  annum,  and  in  doing  so  said  that  the 
services  of  those  gentlemen  could  not  be  properly  acknowledged  by 
money  payment.  Mr.  Shaw  resided  at  Manchester,  and  at  great  incon¬ 
venience  he  came  up  to  London  whenever  he  was  required. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Cooper  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wunderlich  explained  that  the  £125  would  be  divided 
between  the  two  ordinary  directors'. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  very  small  amount,  and  he  was  sure 
his  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  did  not  come  on  account  of  the  money. 

The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

The  retiring  director,  Mr.  C.  H.  Searle,  was  re-elected,  and  also  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that,  apart  from  the  satisfactory  dividend  which  had 
been  declared,  the  thanks  of  the  shareholders  were  due  to  the  board, 
not  only  for  the  way  in  which  they  carried  out  the  business  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  also  for  the  selection  of  subjects  and  works  of  art  which  had 
been  reproduced  for  the  public  on  such  exceptionally  good  terms. 
The  company  were  progressing,  not  only  in  a  financial  way  but  also 
in  an  artistic  and  educational  way.  They  were  doing  good,  not  only  to 
themselves  but  also  to  the  public  at  large.  When  they  looked  round 
that  room  and  saw  works  of  art  which  had  been  extolled  in  the  public 
press  reproduced  in  a  startlingly  clever  manner,  they  would  all  agree 
with  him  that  they  owed  the  greatest  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the 
board  for  the  excellent  judgment  and  good  taste  with  which  they  had 
brought  about  the  present  successful  issue  of  the  business.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  board 
of  directors  and  the  staff,  and  he  trusted  that  the  company  might  have 
as  satisfactory  a  year,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  satisfactory  meeting,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  next  coming  together. 

Mr.  Adler,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  thanks  of  the 
shareholders  were  especially  due  to  the  chairman  and  the  two  former 
proprietors  of  the  business,  who,  in  their  own  special  departments, 
were  a  host  in  themselves.  He  felt  satisfied  that,  so  long  as  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  conducted  by  those  gentlemen,  the  shareholders 
might  feel  quite  easy  with  regard  to  their  investment  in  the  company. 

The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  vote,  said  that  the 
directors  would  try  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  their  countrymen  as  much 
as  they  could,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  the  shareholders  with 
regard  to  the  dividend.  The  board  would  endeavour,  not  only  to 
achieve  as  good  a  result  as  that  at  present  shown,  but,  if  possible,  a 
better  one. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  JOURNALISTS! 

rT''HE  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
1  Journalists  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the 
use  of  the  Council  Chamber  having  been  granted  for  the  occasion. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  retiring  president*  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  M.P.  The  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  welcomed  the  delegates 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  citizens  of  Newcastle  ;  and 
the  chairman  of  the  northern  district  tendered  a  similar  greeting  ort 
behalf  of  the  Press-men  of  Newcastle.  The  President  stated  that  since 
he  entered  upon  his  office  two  years  ago  the  number  of  members  had 
quadrupled,  the  present  total  being  now  700.  He  submitted  that 
neither  Army,  Church,  nor  Bar  contained  a  larger  body  of  more  re¬ 
spectable  and  better-educated  and  more  intelligent  gentlemen  than  did 
the  army  of  the  Press.  The  status  of  journalists  had  not  made  equal 
progress  with  journalism,  and,  referring  to  a  proposed  chartered  instb 
tute,  he  said  they  wished  to  have  an  institute  in  which  a  journalist  of 
tried  capacity  could  enter  without  examination  ;  but  its  great  object 
would  be  to  train  young  journalists,  so  that  they  might  obtain  certi¬ 
ficates  of  competency,  and  thereby  more  easily  secure  employment 
than  at  present.  Mr.  II.  G.  Reid,  of  Worley  Hall,  Birmingham,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Two  gentlemen  attended  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Association  of  Irish  Journalists,  and  expressed 
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sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  National  Association.  The  confer¬ 
ence  affirmed  the  principle  of  forming  the  association  into  an  incor¬ 
porated  institute,  and  instructed  the  central  executive  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  that  purpose,  to  be  submitted  to  a  special  conference  at 
Bristol  in  the  autumn.  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  special  fund  be 
created  to  meet  the  cost  of  establishing  the  proposed  institute,  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  It  was  agreed 
that  lady  journalists  should  be  eligible  to  become  members  of  the 
association,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favour  of  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick’s  amendment  to  the  law  of  libel.  The  next  annual  con¬ 
ference  was  lixed  to  be  held  at  Manchester.  In  the  evening  the 
members,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  and  joined  by  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriff,  dined  at  the  County  Hotel,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
new  president.  Mr.  Reid,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
proposed  by  the  Sheriff,  referred  to  the  recent  utterance  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  that  newspaper  articles  to  him  were  no  more  than  printers’ 
ink  and  paper,  and  said  he  had  always  noticed  that  those  men  who 
were  loudest  in  such  expressions  of  contempt  were  most  susceptible  to 
fearless  criticism.  He  admitted  that  in  some  cases  newspaper  articles 
were  no  more  than  printers’  ink  and  paper,  but  when  a  writer  had  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  concerning  which  he  was  writing  there 
was  a  great  and  a  living  power  behind  the  newspaper  article.  Prince 
Bismarck  spoke  o/ily  from  his  knowledge  of  a  hireling  Press.  In 
referring  to  the  law  of  libel,  the  President  said  it  was  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  journalists  should  have  tolerated. so  long  such  an  iniquitous 
state  of  the  law. 

- 1.«  mi  - - 

3E)ottu  (ttofee. 

Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  of 
their  well-known  “  Encycloptedia,”  in  10s.  quarterly  volumes  and  in 
seventy-two  monthly  parts. 

Messrs.  R.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  have  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  excellent  Bookbinding,  especially  Com¬ 
mercial  Binding,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  Patent  Ticket  Numbering 
Presses,  by  the  jurors  of  the  Newcastle  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Causton,  member  of  the  firm  of  Sir  Joseph 
Causton  &  Sons,  printers  and  stationers,  of  Eastcheap  and  Southwark  - 
street,  has  been  elected  member  for  West  Southwark,  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  The  hon.  gentleman  represented  Colchester  from  1880  to 
1885. 

Mr.  T.  1).  Gali’IN  is  about  to  retire  from  the  managing  directorship 
of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.  His  place  will  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Robert  Turner,  the  former  general  manager,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  business  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  who  retired  about 
two  years  ago. 

A  NEW  method  of  mounting,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing  and 
securing  stereo  plates  for  press,  has  been  protected  by  Messrs.  Ratham 
&  Chudleigh.  The  inventors  claim  that  no  furniture  or  chase  will  be 
required,  and  that  a  “form”  of  sixteen  pages  can  be  made  ready  for 
machine  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  apparatus  will  be  very  light. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund  has  just  received  a  legacy  of  ^100, 
bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Godwin.  It  has  also  recently 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sebag  Montefiore  with  the  nomination 
to  the  occupancy  of  one  of  six  cottages  which  that  gentleman  is  now 
erecting  for  benevolent  purposes  at  Ramsgate.  Mr.  W.  Thornton 
Sharp  has  been  elected  by  the  committee  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary, 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Byrne. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  in  the  Marble  Saloon,  on  Saturday,  February  15. 
Mr,  Bretherton,  the  manager  of  the  firm,  took  the  chair;  the  proceedings 
were  of  the  pleasantest  nature,  and  during  the  evening  several  gentlemen 
contributed  songs,  which  were  given  with  considerable  ability  and 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present. 

On  February  15,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  John 
Harrison  read  a  paper  on  “Type  Writers  and  Type  Writing.”  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  instrument  from  the  first  invention  of  an 
Englishman,  Henry  Mill,  in  1714.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  presided, 
and  opened  the  discussion  which  followed,  after  which  the  lecturer 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  power  to  be  acquired  on  the  various  instru¬ 
ments.  'Phe  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Newspaper  Progress. — “  Tynesiders  and  natives  of  the  North  of 
England  resident  in  Glasgow  and  district  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
they  can  now  have  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  delivered  to  their  houses 
as  soon  as  the  local  papers.  The  enterprising  management  of  this 
great  journal  get  the  Chronicle,  containing  all  the  latest  news,  into 
Glasgow  at  6.20  a. m.  The  same  journal  reaches  London,  nearly  300 
milesaway,  before  breakfast  time, — an  unprecedented  feat  of  journalistic 
enterprise.  ” — Glasgow  Observer, 


A  “taking-off”  apparatus  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  P'urnival 
&  Co.,  Reddish  Iron  Works,  which  comprises  improvements  in  the 
mounting  of  apparatus  for  printing  machines.  The  innovation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  machines  provided  with  impression  cylinders,  and 
also  where  “flyers”  are  employed  to  automatically  remove  or  dis¬ 
charge  the  printed  sheets,  as  in  the  “  Wharfedale.”  Frequently,  in 
making  ready,  the  taking-off  apparatus,  as  at  present  mounted,  is 
found  to  be  in  the  way.  To  prevent  this,  the  patentees  mount  the 
frame,  which  carries  off  the  automatic  taking-off  apparatus  upon  two 
sets  of  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  frame  may  be  turned  upon 
either  set  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  impression  cylinder  from  either 
end  of  the  machine  or  side  of  the  cylinder. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  report  of  the  committee  of 
this  fund  for  the  past  year  begins  with  an  expression  of  “deep  regret” 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Byrne,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  secretary  of 
the  fund,  and  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  Thirty-one  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  in  1887,  and  the  total  number  of  members  is  now 
460,  of  whom  332  reside  in  London,  133  in  the  country,  and  4  abroad. 
During  the  past  year  66  grants  were  made,  amounting  altogether  to 
.£1,209.  13s.  8d.  These  grants  were  made  to  39  members  and  relatives 
of  deceased  members,  and  27  non-members  and  relatives  of  deceased 
non-members.  The  committee  having  purchased  £1,000  of  Liverpool 
Corporation  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  this  increased  the 
aggregate  amount  of  stock  owned  by  the  fund,  consisting  of  first-class 
securities,  to  about  £17,500.  Among  the  new  vice-presidents  of  the 
fund  are  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Rothschild,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Alderman  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart  ,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.  Since  the  fund  was  originated  in  1864  it  has  made  841 
grants,  representing  £15,595.  19s.  2d.  At  the  annual  meeting,  which 
look  place  recently,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke)  presided,  and  the  above  appointments  and  the  report  were 
agreed  to.  Amongst  those  present  were  Dr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  John 
Lobb,  C.C.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Doyle,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Storr.  The  next 
anniversary  festival  on  behalf  of  the  institution  will  be  presided  over 
by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

A  new  gas-engine  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  of  the 
Mount,  Stockport.  Inventions  describes  the  engine  as  being  con¬ 
structed  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  power  piston  for  every  revolution  of 
the  crank  shaft.  The  cylinder  is  bored  to  two  diameters,  and  is  fitted 
with  two  connected  pistons  of  corresponding  diameters.  The  smaller 
is  the  power  cylinder  ;  the  larger  is  the  compression  cylinder.  The 
arrangement  for  the  admission  of  the  charge  consists  of  three  passages 
controlled  by  a  valve  operated  from  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft. 
During  the  outstroke  of  the  pistons  gas  and  air  are  drawn  into  the 
compression  cylinder,  and  during  the  following  instroke  (the  air  and 
gas  passages  being  now  closed)  the  charge  is  forced  from  the  com¬ 
pression  cylinder  through  the  third  passage  (which  the  valve  now 
opens)  into  a  chamber  formed  round  a  portion  of  the  power  cylinder. 
Supposing  a  charge  to  be  already  in  the  power  cylinder,  ignition  now 
takes  place,  and  the  next  outward  stroke  is  made,  the  power  piston 
expanding  the  exploded  gases  and  the  compression  piston  drawing  in 
a  fresh  charge  of  gas  and  air.  At  the  end  of  this  outstroke  the  power- 
piston  uncovers  the  exhaust  port.  At  this  point  the  pressure  in  the 
power  cylinder  is  less  than  that  in  the  chamber  already  mentioned  ; 
consequently  the  charge  in  the  chamber  opens  a  non-return  valve  and 
passes  into  the  inner  end  of  the  power  cylinder,  sweeping  out  the 
waste  gases.  The  following  instroke  compresses  the  new  charge  in 
the  power  cylinder  and  forces  the  charge  in  the  compression  cylinder 
into  the  chamber.  The  cycle  is  then  repeated. 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act. — An  association  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  Association,  having 
for  its  objects  the  following  : — 1,  to  assist  by  such  means  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  in  applying  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1887,  for  the  benefit  of  British  trade ;  2,  to  assist  in  promoting  a 
general  understanding  of  the  Act  ;  3,  to  defend  the  interest  of  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  4,  to  promote  such  amendments  of  the  Act  as  experience  of 
its  working  may  suggest.  It  proposes  to  render  the  following  services 
to  its  members  :  —  1,  to  obtain,  by  means  of  test  cases,  decisions  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Act  on  important  trade  points  ;  2,  to  advise 
members  in  all  suitable  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
association  ;  3,  to  assist  in  negotiating  with  the  customs  and  other 
authorities  in  respect  to  any  points  which  may  arise  in  the  application 
of  the  Act  ;  4,  to  keep  for  the  use  of  subscribers  as  complete  a  record  as 
possible  of  all  legal  proceedings,  cases,  precedents,  customs,  regula¬ 
tions,  gazette  notices  and  olher  matters  bearing  upon  the  Act  ;  5,  to 
influence  colonial  and  foreign  governments  to  assimilate  their  legislation 
in  regard  to  merchandise  marks  and  trade  descriptions  ;  6,  to  give  the 
service  of  the  secretarial  and  legal  staff  of  the  association  in  all 
parliamentary  or  official  inquiries  connected  with  the  Act  ;  7,  to  be  a 
centre  for  diffusing  information  and  forming  combined  action  amongst 
traders  and  trade  associations  in  all  questions  relative  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act.  The  terms  of  subscription  are  :  1,  for  members  of  London 
and  Provincial  Chambers  of  Commerce,  whether  individuals,  firms,  or 
trading  companies,  £1.  is.  per  annum  ;  2,-  for  others,  £2.  2s.  per 
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annum.  The  details  of  the  working  of  the  association  will  be  managed 
by  a  general  council  of  members,  which  may  depute  its  powers  and 
be  represented  by  an  executive  committee.  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray  is 
the  secretary  ;  Mr.  John  G.  Murdoch  (of  Messrs.  J.  G.  Murdoch  & 
Co.,  Limited),  publisher,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Routledge  (of  Messrs.  G. 
Routledge  &  Sons),  publisher,  are  members  of  the  committee. 

Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory. — From  this  valuable 
directory  for  1888  we  extract  the  following  on  the  present  position  of 
the  Newspaper  Press: — “There  are  now  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  2,177  newspapers,  distributed  as  follows  :  — 


England — 

London .  454 

Provinces .  1,273 

-  L727 

Wales  . 82 

Scotland  .  189 

Ireland  .  158 

Isles  .  21 

Of  these  there  are — 

136  Daily  Papers  published  in  England 
6  Ditto  Wales 

21  Ditto  Scotland 

16  Ditto  Ireland 

1  Ditto  British  Isles. 

On  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  this  useful  Directory  for  the  year 


1846,  we  find  the  following  interesting  facts  : — viz.,  that  in  that  year 
there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  351  journals  ;  of  these 
14  were  issued  daily — viz.,  12  in  England  and  2  in  Ireland  ;  but  in 
1888  there  are  now  established  and  circulated  2,177  papers,  of  which 
no  less  than  1S0  are  issued  daily,  showing  that  the  Press  of  the  country 
has  nearly  quadrupled  during  the  last  forty-two  years.  The  increase  in 
daily  papers  has  been  still  more  remarkable,  the  daily  issues  standing 
180  against  14  in  1846.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of  publication, 
including  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  number  1,508,  of  which  399  are  of  a 
decidedly  religious  character,  representing  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  Christian  communities.” 

Presentation  at  an  Old  London  Printing  House. — On 
Saturday,  March  10,  an  interesting  presentation  was  made  to 
Mr.  Edward  Franck  Wyman  (of  the  firm  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  printers 
and  publishers,  of  74—76,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields),  in 
celebration  of  his  Silver  Wedding-day.  This  auspicious  occasion  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  a  number  of  the 
employes  who  had  been  longest  in  the  firm’s  service  to  present  Mr. 
Wyman  with  a  solid  silver  drinking-cup  and  salver,  together  with  a 
congratulatory  address.  The  presentation  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  donors  (some  sixty  in  number)  by  Mr.  John  Bate,  the  head  reader, 
whose  service  with  the  firm  extends  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  while 
many  others  of  those  present  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  In  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bate  in  feeling  terms  referred  to  Mr.  Wyman’s  long  connexion 
with  the  business,  and  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  by  which 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  every  member  of  the  staff,  and  won  their 
respect  and  esteem.  After  recalling  various  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  firm  during  the  twenty-five  years,  the  anniversary  of  which  they 
had  then  met  to  celebrate,  he  read  the  Address,  which  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  expressed  the  personal  regard  entertained  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wyman,  wishing  them  at  the  same  time  a  continuance  of  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Wyman,  who  was  taken  altogether 
unawares  by  the  presentation,  was  visibly  affected  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  warmly  thanked  those  present  for  the  handsome  gift  and  for 
the  complimentary  tone  of  the  address.  lie  assured  them  that  none 
of  the  congratulations  or  presents  which  he  might  receive  on  that  day 
would  be  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  warmly  appreciated  by  himself 
and  Mrs.  Wyman  than  the  token  of  their  good-will.  He  referred  to 
the  vast  extensions  of  premises  and  plant  which  had  been  effected  in 
their  establishment  during  the  last  few  years,  and  acknowledged  the 
faithful  service  of  those  around  him  by  which  alone,  he  added,  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  maintain  the  fair  fame  and  good  reputation 
which  had  been  long  attached  to  their  old-established  printing-house. 
Mr.  Wyman  then  shook  hands  with  each  one  present,  after  which  the 
meeting  separated. 

Sale  of  Rare  Editions. — The  choice  collection  of  first  editions  ot 
modern  books  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  I  >.  Stewart,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotherby  the  week  before  last,  brought  some  extraordinarily  high 
prices.  Byron’s  Waltz,  4to.,  1813,  T.  Gosnell,  first  edition,  of  which 
very  few  copies  are  known,  ,£'50. — Harvey.  Byron’s  Poems,  on  various 
occasions,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  Canto,  first  edition,  Newark,  1807, 
£4&.- — Sabin.  Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  first  edition,  Newark,  1807, 
£7.  15s.  Don  Juan,  Cantos  1  and  2,  4to.,  Cantos  3  to  16,  8vo.,  all  first 
editions,  ^,5,  ios.  The  first  editions  of  the  Sketches  by  “Boz”  (C. 
Dickens),  1836  and  1837,  ,£10.  ios. — Harvey.  Ditto,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Cruikshank,  1839,  £15.  ios. — Bowden.  Picnic  Papers,  first 
edition,  1841,  £10.  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  first  edition  1859,  £29.  ios. 

-Pearson.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  first  edition,  £24. — Pearson.  A 


large  collection  of  G.  Cruiksbank’s  illustrations,  numbering  over 
100  lots,  mostly  first  editions,  some  with  coloured  plates,  sold  for  very 
high  prices.  Memoirs  of  Grimaldi,  edited  by  “  Boz.”  1838, 
£7,1.  ios. — Harvey.  The  Humorist,  1819-20,  £72.  10s. --Pearson. 
Life  in  Paris,  first  edition,  1822,  £2g. — Pearson.  My  Sketch-book, 
1834,  £22.  ios. — Sabin.  The  Omnibus,  with  portraits  and  proofs  on 
India  paper,  £35. — Sabin.  Punch  and  Judy,  1828,  first  edition, 
£33.  ios. — Pearson,  Table-book,  large-paper  copy  with  India  proofs, 
folio,  1845,  with  signatures  of  Cruikshank,  £65. — Harvey.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  illustrations  2  vols.,  4to.,  £76. — Sabin.  Colley  Cibber, 
Apology  for  the  life  of,  1740,  extended  with  portraits,  views,  auto¬ 
graphs,  &c.,  2  vols.,  £60. — Harvey.  Cockfighting,  instructions,  1780, 
£20.  17s.  6d. — -Howell.  The  Royal  Pastime  of  Cockfighting,  1709, 
£11.  5s. — Bain.  The  Cocker,  1814,  with  cuttings  from  newspapers 
added,  £19.  103. — Howell.  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations  to  Tower  of 
London,  £49.  To  the  Life  of  Falstaff,  £61. — Harvey.  Fleet 
Marriages,  1834,  by  J.  S.  Burn,  illustrated,  £31.: — Bain.  Colonel 
Hawker’s  Instructions  to  Sportsmen,  1859,  extra  illustrations,  £35. — 
Cox.  Ingoldsby  Legends,  all  first  editions,  1840,  £79. — Bain. 
Lamb’s  Elia,  £11.  15s. —  Ellis.  Old  London,  illustrated,  water-colour 
drawings  by  J.  T.  Wilson,  6  vols.,  £245. — Harvey.  London  Parks, 
Story  of,  by  J.  Larwood,  illustrations  added,  £105.- — Ridge.  Por¬ 
traits  of  remarkable  criminals,  courtesans,  forgers,  &c.,  £18$. 
Ruslan’s  Venice,  large  paper,  £54.  12s. — Pearson.  A  splendid 
illustrated  copy  of  Walton’s  Angler,  with  numerous  added  illustrations 
and  portraits,  4  vols.,  imp.  8vo,.  £165. — B.  F.  Stevens.  The  total  of 
the  three  days’  sale  amounted  to  £4,629.  4s.  6d. 


Eegaf  2S°^nS6* 

Action  for  Libel. — On  Friday,  March  2,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  the  case  of  Weekley  v.  Henderson  was  resumed  before 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a  common  jury.  Plaintiff  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  master  of  St.  Saviour’s  Workhouse,  near  the  Blackfriars-road, 
and  the  action  was  for  damages  for  alleged  libels  published  of  him  in 
the  South  LonJon  Press.  The  alleged  libels  consisted  of  a  letter  signed 
“A  Ratepayer,”  but  written  by  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  also 
of  some  comments  upon  the  letter.  The  statements  complained  of 
were  allegations  of  improper  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  work- 
house.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  summed  up,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  plaintiff,  damages  £75. 

Manufacture  of  Bank-note  Paper.-  -In  the  Chancery  Division, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  a  motion  was  made  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Portal,  Lancashire  Paper  Mills,  Hampshire,  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  until  the  trial  of  the  action  from  printing, 
circulating,  or  otherwise  divulging  anything  connected  with  their  works 
and  business.  The  plaintiffs  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  paper  on 
which  are  printed  the  Bank  of  England  notes  and  the  postal  orders  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Hine,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  a  machinist, 
formerly  employed  by  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  Mr.  Catcheside,  the  second 
defendant,  was  the  editor  of  Paper-Making.  On  Mr.  Hine  entering 
the  plaintiffs’  employment,  he  signed  a  contract  not  to  divulge  any 
information  relating  to  the  plaintiffs’  work  and  processes.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs,  on  January  22  last,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Catcheside,  stating 
that  he  had  had  sent  to  him  for  publication  an  interesting  article  and 
drawings  showing  some  practical  working  details  of  the  plaintiffs’  mills 
and  of  the  manufacture  of  their  postal  order  and  bank-note  security 
paper.  After  some  correspondence,  the  article  which  had  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Hine  to  Mr.  Catcheside  was  not  published.  Mr.  Pline  con¬ 
tended  that  the  information  contained  in  the  article  was  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  and  could  not  possibly  prejudice  the  plaintiffs. 
Mr.  Catcheside  expressed  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court.  His  Lordship  said  Hine  had  entered  into  a  contract  not  to 
divulge  any  information  respecting  the  plaintiffs’  business  and  process 
of  manufacture,  and  was  accordingly  bound  by  that  contract.  He 
therefore  granted  an  injunction  in  terms' of  the  notice  of  motion. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington 
(Limited). — In  the  Queen’s  Bench,  on  the  8th  inst.,  before  Baron  Hud¬ 
dleston  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  sitting  as  a  Divisional  Court,  Mr.  Mac- 
askie  applied  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Edward  Marston,  and  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Co.,  publishers,  of  Fleet-street,  for  a  rule  calling 
upon  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  show  cause  why  a 
mandamus  should  not  be  issued  against  him  to  file  a  certain  contract 
made  in  January  last.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  desired  to  transfer  their  business  to  a  limited  liability  company, 
and  accordingly  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  intended 
company  to  sell  the  good-will  of  the  firm,  and  certain  leasehold  property, 
stock  in  trade  and  copyrights,  for  £85,500,  the  company  undertaking 
to  pay  all  the  firm’s  debts.  The  contract  set  out  that  £19,500  of  the 
purchase  money  should  be  paid  in  cash,  and  ,£66,000  was  to  be  taken 
in  fully-paid-up  shares  of  the  company.  The  Companies  Act,  1867, 
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provides  that  all  shares  in  a  limited  liability  company  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  unpaid  unless  cash  is  paid  for  them,  or  a  contract  filed  with  the 
Registrar  to  show  that  other  consideration  is  given.  The  Registrar 
re  I  used  to  receive  and  file  the  contract  of  January  27,  because,  he  said, 
it  had  not  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  required  information  as 
to  the  value  of  the  stock,  copyrights,  and  all  property  transferred,  and 
this  information  the  company  could  not  ascertain  within  a  period  of  six 
months,  as  their  business  was  so  extensive.  The  promotion  of  the 
company  was,  therefore,  at  a  stand-still,  and  the  shares  could  not  be 
allotted.  The  Registrar  suggested  that,  if  the  contract  had  to  be  filed 
with  him,  he  ilioul  1  require  an  ad  valorem  stamp.  The  company 
affixed  a  10s.  stamp  to  the  agreement,  and  they  submitted  that  was 
sufficient.  Their  Lordships  granted  a  rule  directing  the  Registrar  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  receive  the  contract. 


Cofontaf 


Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Truth  has  “joined  the  majority.” 

The  Illustrated  London  News  is  about  to  publish  an  Australian 
edition  in  Melbourne. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  Dunedin  to  form  a  company  to  take  over 
the  daily  Herald  and  the  weekly  Public  Opinion. 

The  Rev.  D.  Bruce  has  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Auckland 
Herald.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  G.  M.  Reed  is  to  succeed  him. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  local  organ  at  Patea 
(New  Zealand),  Mr.  T.  E.  Hamerton  having  brought  out  the  Patea 
County  Press. 

A  Wellington  publican,  whose  wife  lately  committed  suicide, 
threatens  the  Evening  Post  with  a  libel  action,  damages  .£2,000,  for 
Comments  on  the  case. 

The  import  duty  on  machines  imported  into  British  Cape  Colony 
for  industrial  purposes  which  are  driven  by  steam,  heat,  electricity,  gas, 
water,  wind,  or  by  animal  power,  has  been  abolished. 

The  Bay  of  Plenty  (New  Zealand)  Times  is  now  issued  twice  instead 
of  three  times  a  week.  The  Waikato  ATews,  Cambridge,  has  also 
found  it  advisable  to  make  a  similar  change.  They  have  done  wisely. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PI.  Bullen,  who  left  England  last  year,  proposes  to 
establish  a  family,  illustrated  paper  in  Melbourne.  It  will  be  sixteen 
pages,  size  of  penny  Pictorial.  We  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his 
venture. 

Mr.  A.  Burns,  lately  part  proprietor  of  the  Riverton  (New  Zealand) 
Star,  who  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Marlborough  Times,  ■was, 
prior  to  his  leaving  Riverton,  presented  with  several  valuable  gifts  as 
tokens  of  the  esteem  of  the  residents. 

Mr.  Izett,  late  editor  of  the  Napier  News,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  paper.  A  souvenir  was  presented  to  him  by  the  staff  on 
his  departure. — A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Darker, 
late  book-keeper  in  the  same  office,  who  has  gone  into  business  on  his 
own  account. 

The  Empire,  the  much-talked-of  new  organ  of  the  Conservative 
party,  has  made  its  appearance  at  Toronto,  and  undoubtedly  has  come 
to  stay,  as  the  most  essential  of  all  things  to  the  existence  of  a  large 
daily  paper — money — has  been  raised  by  the  party  to  maintain  it  for  an 
unlimited  time. 

The  Napier  (New  Zealand)  News  has  had  a  good  share  of  litigation 
since  its  first  establishment,  and,  according  to  the  Timaru  Mail,  there 
is  more  in  prospect.  That  paper  states  that  Mr.  Ivess  intends  to  enter 
an  action  against  the  late  proprietors  for  a  refund  of  purchase  money 
and  special  damages,  consequent  upon  certain  alleged  misrepresentations 
made  by  the  late  company  when  effecting  a  sale  of  the  property. 

A  parcel  post  has  been  arranged  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Heretofore  no  merchandise  of  any  sort 
was  conveyed  by  mail  between  the  two  countries.  The  new  order 
came  into  effect  on  February  1.  Not  long  since  a  rumour  was  in 
circulation  that  publishers  of  newspapers  in  Canada  would  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  free  postage.  The  rule  affects  only  sheets  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  and  not  journals  and  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  J.  IIardcastle,  a  Napier  (New  Zealand)  journalist,  has 
patented  two  very  handy  newspaper  files,  that  should  entirely  supersede 
the  awkward  and  destructive  lath  and  string  system.  The  first,  for 
single  sheets,  consists  of  gummed  guards,  firmly  bound,  and  the  paper, 
once  attached,  is  permanently  fixed,  and  opens  freely.  The  other  file, 
or  “A  1  binder,”  is  intended  for  weekly  and  other  papers  of  many 
pages.  The  whole  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  of  special  wire  staples, 
and  a  threading  needle  of  peculiar  form.  Each  paper,  when  filed,  is 


bound  as  well,  and  on  the  completion  of  the.volume  nothing  is  required 
but  the  covers.  The  wires  being  of  brass,  there  is  no  danger  of  damage 
from  corrosion. 

Mr.  George  Adams,  of  the  “  Hansard  ”  staff,  recently  met  with  an 
accident  by  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  owner  of  some  property  at 
the  back  of  the  Wellington  Club,  and,  having  obtained  the  necessary 
permit,  proceeded  to  burn  some  gorse  on  it.  Finding  that  the  fire  had 
gained  too  great  a  hold,  he  hastened  to  put  it  out,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  getting  through  a  fence  at  the  top  of  a  high  bank  to  obtain  a  hose  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  fence  gave  way,  and  he  fell  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  feet.  The  accident  was  observed  from  the  windows  of  the  club, 
and  he  was  taken  inside.  Professional  assistance  was  speedily  obtained, 
but  without  avail,  his  back  being  broken,  and  he  died  on  the  following 
day.  Mr.  Adams  was  for  some  years  a  committee  reporter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  some  three  years  ago  was  appointed  to 
the  “  Hansard  ”  staff.  While  Parliament  was  not  in  session,  he  edited 
the  Poverty  Bay  Herald.  He  was  a  well-known  journalist,  and  was, 
at  different  times,  connected  with  the  Dunedin  Herald  and  the  Welling¬ 
ton  Tiniest 


Qttnmcan  Wtpptnger. 

The  Penny  Press  comes  out  now  as  an  eight-page  paper  under  the 
name  of  The  Pittsburg  Press,  and,  while  it  drops  the  word  “penny” 
from  its  head,  it  still  sells  for  the  same  old  “  cent.”  All  question  of  its 
permanency  has  long  since  been  dropped,  and  Pittsburg  can  rest 
assured  of  an  evening  penny  paper  second  to  none. 

A  printing-machine  has  been  patented  by  M.  Charles  F.  Howe, 
of  Greenleaf,  Kansas.  It  is  a  platen  machine,  for  doing  general  news¬ 
paper  printing,  the  ink-rollers  travelling  forward  and  back  on  a  main 
frame,  the  paper  being  carried  by  endless  belts,  and  the  invention 
covering  various  novel  features  of  construction  and  the  arrangement  of 
parts.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  but,  of  course, 
its  merits  would  have  to  be  well  known  before  its  general  adoption. 

Experiments  which  printers  have  been  making  in  endeavouring  to 
get  rid  of  electricity  are  at  last  bearing  fruit.  The  plan  necessary,  it  is 
seen,  is  to  provide  conductors,  so  that  the  electricity  generated  may  be 
immediately  drawn  off.  Keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  is  only  a  pal¬ 
liative.  There  is  some  electricity  latent  in  the  sheet,  and  its  quick 
movement  through  the  press  brings  out  more  ;  consequently,  the  con¬ 
trivances  necessary  are  surfaces  having, a  large  number  of  points  and  a 
method  of  taking  accumulation  away.  Several  printers  in  New  York 
have  had  gratifying  success  in  their  efforts  in  this  line,- of  which  details 
cannot  at  present  be  given. 

Two  practical  printers  at  Washington  have  been  taking  out  patents 
on  book  and  newspaper  perfecting  presses,  wherein  perfectly  flat  type 
forms  travel  continuously  on  an  elliptical  bed  and  are  acted  on  by  a 
rapidly-rotating  impression  cylinder.  They  claim  that  a  form  of  type 
and  cuts  can  be  made  ready  and  worked  off  with  a  degree  of  excellence 
attainable  only  from  a  flat  form,  and  at  a  speed  which  distances  the 
fastest  type-revolving  machine.  Other  advantages  claimed  are  : — Dis-’ 
pensing  with  stereotype  plates  without  resort  to  the  “  turtle  ”  cylinder  ; 
avoidance  of  inequalities  resulting  from  attempts  to  make  a  curved 
plate  from  a  flat  form  ;  working  paper  dry  instead  of  wet ;  entire  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  tape,  and  the  facility  with  which  changes  in  a  newspaper 
form  may  be  made  after  the  issue  has  gone  to  press. 

The  managing  editors  of  the  New  York  daily  newspapers -ought  to 
know  pretty  well  the  curious-and  interesting  phases  of  New  York  city 
life,  and  to  be  able  to  write  interestingly  about  them.  A  syndicate  of 
newspapers  will  soon  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of  short  stories 
by  these  gentlemen.  These  novelettes  will  begin  with  one  by  Chester 
S.  Lord,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun;  the  next  will  be 
from  Mr.  John  A.  Greene,  managing  editor  of  the  Star  and  president 
of  the  Press  Club;  the  third  will  be  from  Mr.  Julius  Chambers, 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bowers,  of  the 
Tribune;  Mr.  Ballard  Smith,  of  the  World;  Mr.  Robert  Griffin 
Morris,  of  the  Telegram;  Mr.  P'oster  Coates,  of  the  Mail  and  Express  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Trumble,  of  the  Evening  News  ;  Mr.  John  C.  Reid,  of  the 
Times-,  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Graphic  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  I.  C. 
Clarke,  of  the  Morning  Journal,  are  on  the  list. 

• — - - - e  — «•  - 

The  most  curious  book  in  the  world  is  one  that  is  neither  written 
nor  printed.  Every  letter  of  the  text  is  cut  into  the  leaf,  and  as 
the  alternate  leaves  are  of  blue  paper,  it  is  as  easily  read'  as  the  best 
print.  The  labour  required  and  the  patience  necessary  to  cut  each 
letter  may  be  imagined.  The  work  is  so  perfect  that  it  seems  as 
though  done  by  machinery,  but  every  character  was  made  by  hand. 
The  book  is  entitled  “  The  Passion  of  Christ,”  and  is  now  in  a 
museum  in  France. 
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Brussels,  at  present,  enjoys  as  many  as  266  papers,  16  of  which 
are  dailies  ;  12  are  comic,  8  theatrical,  14  trade,  and  23  are  illustrated. 

The  first  printing  press  in  Russia  was  established  in  Moscow, 
in  1563. 

The  graphic  arts  in  Leipzig  employ  34,172  workers  and  521  steam 
motors,  amounting  to  9,135  horse-power. 

The  Vogtliindische  Anzeiger,  of  Plauen,  has  completed  its  100th 
year. 

A  NEW  daily  is  published  in  Paris,  La  Cocarde,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  General  Boulanger.  Mermeix,  of  La  France ,  is  to  be  the 
editor. 

M.  Gauthier-Villars,  of  Paris,  has,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  taken  his  two  sons  into  business,  MM.  Henry  and  Albert 
Gauthier-Villars. 

Among  the  latest  nominations  to  the  rank  of  officer  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  M.  Gustave  Sainer,  the  Director  of  the  Professional 
School  of  Lithographic  Designers. 

The  large  printing  establishment  of  Tours,  founded  by  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  M.  Wilson,  has  been  bought  by  the  firm  of  the  Grande 
E?icyclopedie,  which  prints  there. 

A  MAN  named  Gilabert,  printer,  of  Bordeaux,  has  decamped  from 
that  town  with  the  cash-box,  containing  about  500  francs,  of  a  sick- 
fund  society  of  which  he  was  cashier. 

M.  Roux,  compositor,  of  Avignon,  has  been  re-elected  member  of 
the  Council  of  Prud’hommes,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
three  years,  having  once  been  vice-president. 

The  printing  establishment  of  M.  Bognard,  between  the  Boulevard 
Contrescarpe  and  Rue  Jules-Cesar,  in  Paris,  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the 
Lower  Austrian  Trades  Union  has  been  undertaken  by  Reisser  & 
Werthner,  of  Vienna. 

M.  A.  Schlumberger,  a  Paris  chemist,  has  obtained  two  silver 
medals  from  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  ;  one  for  his  reflection 
papers  of  silk  on  wetted  mica,  the  other  for  his  works  on  cryptography 
for  surety  papers. 

Volapuk  Grammars  have  already  been  compiled  in  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  German  ;  in  Russia  it  is  employed  in 
the  telegraph  service,  and  in  Holland  it  has  reached  the  schools. 
The  inventor,  of  course,  is  a  German,  Herr  Johann  Martin  Schleyer. 

The  invention  is  announced  of  a  new  machine  for  post-card  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  a  rotatory  which  can  furnish  300  cards  per  minute, 
and  place  them  in  packets  of  twenty-five  each.  A  single  individual 
suffices  to  attend  to  two  machines. 

An  interesting  manuscript  has  been  discovered  in  the  Treves  library. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  French  poem,  the  author  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  text,  was  no  other  than  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion.  The  title  is  “  Sainte  Nonna  et  son  fils  Saint  Devy”; 
and  it  was  written  during  his  captivity  in  Germany,  on  his  way  from 
the  Holy  Land,  where  the  bard  Blondel  found  him. 

Prize  Design. — The  proprietors  of  the  journal  Le  Portefenille,  the 
art  and  literary  review  of  the  Netherlands,  offer  three  prizes,  of  600, 
300,  and  200  francs  respectively,  for  a  design  for  the  cover  of  the 
Christmas  number  of  that  journal  for  1888,  or  for  a  Presentation  Plate. 
The  competition  is  open  to  the  artists  of  the  world.  Particulars  may 
be  learned  from  M.  Taco  H.  de  Reer,  83,  Iloofstraat,  Amsterdam. 

The  Societe  Bibliographique,  of  Paris,  is  arranging  a  Bibliographical 
Congress,  in  Paris,  from  April  3  to  6  next.  Non -members  of  the 
Societe  may  take  part  in  the  congress  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  10 
francs.  Membership  of  the  congress  entitles  to  the  receipt  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  transactions.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of 
the  congress,  M.  Alexis  Delaire,  175,  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris. 

The  number  of  German  publications  issued  during  the  last  year 
shows  a  falling-off  of  281  against  the  preceding  year,  being  15,972  in 
1887  against  16,253  in  1886.  The  highest  figure  was  again  attained 
by  works  on  education,  school-books,  and  gymnastics,  being  2,063,  as 
against  1,916  in  1886.  Theological  writings  followed,  with  1,456, 
being  sixty-one  below  those  of  1886.  The  lowest  figure,  sixteen,  but 
the  same  number  as  in  the  preceding  year,  appertains  to  books  on 
Freemasonry. 

The  first  number  of  the  Droit  cT Auteur,  a  periodical  issued  by  the 
Office  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Works  of 
Literature  and  Art  in  Berne,  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Berne  Con¬ 
vention,  and  some  articles  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the  office, 
the  formation  of  the  convention,  &c.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
to  the  interest  of  the  paper  to  have  made  it  trilingual,  like  the 


organ  of  the  Postal  Union.  The  careful  editing  and  the  typographical 
execution  are  in  accordance  with  the  rank  which  such  an  organ  may 
rightly  claim. 

The  museum,  containing  the  most  remarkable  literary  and  artistic 
collections  of  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher  and  reformer, 
has  recently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  originally  the  sage’s  birth¬ 
place,  and  for  2,500  years,  in  an  unbroken  line,  the  male  descendants, 
bearing  the  title  of  duke,  have  lived  in  this  palace.  The  relics  of  his 
time,  and  the  gifts  in  honour  of  his  genius,  by  every  generation  since 
six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  were  all  contained  in  this 
unique  collection ;  and  its  destruction  is  considered  by  the  whole 
Chinese  Empire  to  be  an  irreparable  loss  and  a  national  calamity. 

A  MACHINE  has  been  patented  for  cutting  into  strips  and  reeling 
cigarette  and  other  paper.  The  paper  is  cut  while  being  drawn  off  the 
roll,  and  directly  at  or  near  the  point  at  which  the  strips  are  wound  on  to 
the  reels,  the  paper  being  drawn  off  and  wound  up  by  frictional  con¬ 
tact  with  the  counterpart  cutting-cylinder  itself.  M.  E.  Brissant, 
engineer,  of  1 1 7,  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  Paris,  has  secured  protection  in 
France  for  the  invention.  It  particularly  relates  to  an  expansive 
mandrel  mounted  either  above  or  at  one  side  of  the  counterpart  or 
bed-cutting  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  a  number  of  reels  may  be 
wound  simultaneously  upon  the  same  mandrel,  the  strips  forming  the 
reels  being  of  exactly  the  same  breadth  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  paper  cut  up. 

- 1  • - 

Crabe  Changes. 

Messrs.  J.  H  addon  &  Co.,  of  Bouverie-street,  have  been  appointed 
London  agents  for  the  Export  Journal ,  Mr.  G.  Hedeler’s  valuable 
publication. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wellsman  has  been  appointed  London  representative 
for  the  Northern  Daily  Telegraph.  The  London  office  is  at  32, 
Fleet-street. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  II.  Wyman  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Wyman 
&  Sons,  which  will,  in  future,  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Wyman  alone,  under  the  same  style  as  before. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Spriggs,  who  has  been  with  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton 
for  over  twenty  years,  has  just  established  himself  as  an  advertising 
agent  at  23,  Old  Bailey;  retaining  the  advertising  business  of  the  firm. 

Messrs.  F.  Plummer  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and  stereotypers,  of 
1  and  2,  Goldsmith’s-court,  Great  New-street,  E.C.,  announce  that 
they  have  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  G.  J.  Hersey,  for  many  years 
their  manager. 

Messrs.  Ruddiman,  Johnston,  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  removed 
their  entire  business,  assistants,  and  machinery,  from  Waverley  Works, 
Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  to  26,  Charterhouse-square,  London,  E.C., 
where  their  special  branches  of  trade  are  carried  on  as  formerly. 

Mr.  J.  Zorn  announces  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  business  he  has 
carried  on  under  the  style  of  Zorn,  Bahnson,  &  Co.,  printing-ink  manu¬ 
facturers,  dealers  in  lithographic  stones,  machinery,  and  requisites,  at 
9,  Garrick-street,  E.C.,  to  Mr.  A.  Gilby  and  Mr.  B.  Herrmann,  who 
will  continue  it  at  the  same  address,  under  the  style  of  Gilby  &  Herr¬ 
mann. 

The  Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  of  Capetown,  Limited, 
notify  that  they  have  opened  London  offices  at  25,  Cornhill,  and  request 
that  all  English  and  foreign  communications  relative  to  their  business 
may,  in  future,  be  made  to  them  at  that  address.  The  London  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  will  be  Mr.  James  Smith,  as  resident  director. 
The  company  hope  that  this  step  will  tend  to  promote  increased  business 
between  their  English  correspondents  and  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
great  and  growing  interest  is  being  manifested  at  the  present  time,  and 
which  is  rapidly  assuming  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral, 
bearing  countries  in  the  world. 


(JUS5  (?  Changes. 


.  Another  new  Catholic  weekly  is  to  be  published  shortly  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  the  Weekly  Herald.  The  offices  are  at 
280,  Strand. 

American  Humorist  and  Story-teller  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny 
weekly  paper,  consisting  of  twenty  pages  full  of  American  fun,  and 
with  many  fairly  good  sketches.  It  is  published  by  Saxon  &  Co.,  23, 
Bouverie-street. 

Statio7iery  commenced  a  new  series  with  the  February  number, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Morris,  late  of  the  Bookseller  and 
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The  Stationery  Trades'  Journal.  It  is  well  printed  by  Messrs.  Abraham 
Kingdom  &  Newnham,  and  presents  a  capital  appearance. 

Another  liquor  paper  has  just  been  started  under  the  title  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Mirror,  with  much  space  devoted  as  usual  to 
sporting  and  theatrical  news.  It  is  published  at  9,  Catherine-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

The  Sussex  Primrose  made  its  first  appearance  on  February  11. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Stedman,  and  is  published  at  34,  Ship- 
street,  Brighton. 

Gossip  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  of  fun,  fact,  and  fiction. 

James’s  Shorthand  Journal ,  a  penny  monthly,  has  been  commenced. 
Mr.  Alfred  Janes,  of  the  Daily  News  reporting  staff,  is  the  editor,  and 
Mr.  F.  Pitman,  Paternoster-row,  the  publisher. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Gazette,  a  penny  advertising  sheet,  has  just 
been  started.  It  is  published  at  143,  Fleet-street. 

The  Archeological  Review,  a  monthly  journal  of  historic  and  pre¬ 
historic  antiquities,  issued  its  first  number  with  the  current  month. 
Mr.  Laurence  Gomme  is  the  editor,  and  Mr.  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand, 
the  publisher.  Each  number  consists  of  eighty  pages  royal  8vo.,  and 
is  published  at  half-a-crown. 

The  Playgoer's  Magazine,  hitherto  published  at  threepence  per 
month,  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  price  raised  to  sixpence. 

Messrs.  S.  Low  &  Company  (Limited)  announce  a  new  weekly, 
to  be  commenced  on  April  5,  under  the  title  of  the  Nursirpg  Record, 
price  twopence. 

Lllustrations  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  limited  company,  with  Mr. 
Francis  George  Heath,  its  founder,  as  managing  director. 

The  offices  of  the  Court  and  Society  Review  are  removed  from 
142,  Strand,  to  21,  Piccadilly. 


(printing  anb  otij«  Compander. 


TWENTY-TWO  new  Companies  connected  with  the 
Trades  in  which  we  are  interested  have  been  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total  capital  is 
£^326,100.  This  compares  with  ten  companies  and 
£^378,000  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  brings  the 
total,  so  far  recorded  this  year,  to  fifty- six  Companies  and 
^926,100  capital,  compared  with  thirty-three  Companies 
and  £^737,000  capital  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

Half-penny  Letter-post  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  Feb.  21,  with  a  capital  of  ,£100,000,  in£i  shares, 
to  acquire  the  patent  rights  of  Jacob  Hertz  for  improvements  in  com¬ 
bined  envelopes  and  note  paper,  or  other  paper,  or  cards,  available  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  for  such  purpose  to  adopt  an  agreement  of 
16th  ult.  (unregistered),  between  Hertz  Patent  (Limited)  and  J.  R. 
Sherman  (for  this  company).  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  share,  are  : — H.  E.  Millington,  shorthand  writer, 
35,  Sidney-road,  Stockwell  ;  H.  Ilouching,  accountant,  19,  Pembury- 
grove,  Hackney  ;  F.  W.  Bridger,  clerk,  5,  Denmark-street,  Islington  ; 
A.  Kemble,  clerk,  28,  Denman-road,  Peckham  ;  F.  J.  Pink,  clerk, 
26,  Loughborough -road ;  C.  Langton,  clerk,  66,  Millbank-street,  S.W. ; 
F.  J.  Smith,  Island  Cottage,  Chiswick.  The  number  of  directors 
is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  qualification, 
100  shares  ;  the  subscribers  appoint  the  first.  The  remuneration 
of  the  board  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £350  per  annum  for  the  chairman, 
and  £250  per  annum  to  each  other  director,  with  an  additional  sum, 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  available  for  distribution  amongst 
ordinary  shareholders,  after  payment  of  dividend  or  bonus  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  cent. 

Bogaert’s  Engraving  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  .£30,000,  in  £1 
shares,  to  acquire  the  patent  rights  of  H.  Bogaerts  for  “improvements 
in  reproducing  in  imitation  of  wood-cut,  steel,  copper,  or  other  en¬ 
gravings,  drawings,  and  pictures  of  every  kind,”  and  especially  the 
letters  patent,  Nos.  11,135  and  11,136,  dated  16th  September,  1887. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  F. 
W.  Duastoz,  22,  Jermyn-street ;  William  Chaplin,  secretary  to  a  com¬ 
pany,  69,  Trinity-street,  S.E.  ;  G.  R.  F.  Sinibaldi,  Teddington  ; 
Edward  Schuberth,  auditor  and  accountant,  139,  Cannon-street  ;  H. 
Howse,  accountant,  4,  Comberton-road,  Upper  Clapton ;  W.  Hope, 
surveyor,  46,  Queen  Victoria-street ;  N.  C.  Adamson,  shipbroker,  26, 
Billiter-street.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first,  and  act 
( id  uiterim  ;  qualification  for  subsequent  directors,  100  shares  ;  re¬ 


muneration,  £100  per  annum  each,  with  an  increase  of  £50  each  for 
every  additional  20  per  cent,  dividend  over  the  first  20  per  cent. 

St.  Neots  Paper-mill  Company  (Limited).—  This  company 
was  registered  on  Feb.  11,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000,  in  £5 
shares,  to  acquire  the  premises  at  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  lately  occu¬ 
pied  by  Messrs.  Towgood  Bros.,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  for 
the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas.  The  subscribers  are  : — *J. 
McNish,  brewer,  &c.,  St.  Neots,  200  shares;  C.  R.  Wade  Grey, 
solicitor,  St.  Neots,  200  ;  *W.  Emery,  St.  Neots,  bank  manager,  100  ; 
#J.  Wilcox,  St.  Neots,  200  ;  D.  R.  Tomson,  St.  Neots,  100 ;  *J. 
Payne,  St.  Neots,  200  ;  G.  Taylor,  merchant,  Eynesbury,  100.  The 
subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  and  Mr.  W.  Bowyer,  of.Southoe, 
Huntingdon,  are  the  first  directors. 

Financial  Courier  Syndicate  Company  (Limited). — This 
syndicate  was  registered  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  a  carpital  of  £20,000, 
in  £5  shares,  to  print  and  publish  a  newspaper  to  be  called  the 
Financial  Courier.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for 
one  share,  are  : — E.  J.  Churchouse,  registrar,  60,  Almack-road,  Lower 
Clapton  ;  J.  F.  Jerome,  journalist,  8,  Ovington-street,  W.  ;  C.  J. 
Bosdet,  14,  Bayley-street,  Bedford-square  ;  E.  J.  Severne,  132,  Crom- 
well-road,  W.  ;  PL  E.  Carter,  accountant,  273,  Gray’s  Inn-road  ; 
W.  Burden,  clerk,  65,  St.  John’s  Wood-terrace  ;  C.  Farr,  commercial 
traveller,  58,  Frederick-street,  W.C.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint 
the  first;  qualification,  £50  in  shares  or  stock;  the  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Illustrations  Company  (Limited). — This  company  proposes 
to  acquire  and  carry  on  Illustrations,  a  pictorial  review  of  knowledge, 
originated  in  February,  1886,  and  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Francis 
George  Heath.  It  was  registered  Feb.  15,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000, 
in  £10  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are: — ^Francis  George  Heath,  civil  servant,  Richmond,  Surrey; 
*A.  C.  Blair,  Whalley  House,  Manchester  ;  G.  B.  Blair,  jun.,  18, 
Ayrtown-street,  Manchester;  Francis  L.  Barlow,  55,  Loughborough 
Park,  Brixton  ;  Florence  E.  Barlow,  artist,  55,  Loughborough  Park, 
Brixton  ;  J.  Fleming,  Rudall-crescent,  Hampstead  ;  *E.  Farries,  law 
auditor,  4,  College-hill.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  ten,  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Deacon  ;  remuneration,  £1.  is.  each 
for  every  meeting  attended. 

Kensington  Fine  Art  Association  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  February  14,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £1 
shares,  to  purchase  the  business  of  Walter  Henry  Bacon,  trading  at 
Kensington-road  under  styles  of  the  Kensington  Fine  Art  Association, 
the  South  Kensington  Fine  Art  Association,  and  the  International 
Institute.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share, 
are : — J.  Hodson,  jobmaster,  Richmond-road,  Southampton  ;  W. 
Marks,  54,  Barnsdale-road,  Paddington  ;  Mrs.  Marks,  54,  Barnsdale- 
road,  Paddington  ;  S.  F.  Bunce,  contractor’s  manager,  39,  Amberley- 
jpad,  Paddington;  T.  Stentiford,  coach  builder,  16,  Netley-street, 
Paddington  ;  Miss  J.  Walsh,  8,  Wharf,  Amberley-road  ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bacon,  50,  Norfolk-terrace,  Bayswater.  The  number  of  directors  is 
not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  twelve ;  the  subscribers  are  to 
appoint  the  first,  who  may  retain  office  so  long  as  they  continue  to  hold 
100  founders’  shares  each.  The  remuneration  of  the  board  will  be 
determined  by  the  holders  of  founders’  shares. 

Viaduct  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  limited  liability  to  the  business  carried  on  as  the  Viaduct 
Publishing  Company.  It  was  registered  on  Feb.  17,  with  a 
capital  of  £20,000,  in  £5  shares,  and  £2,000,  in  400  7  per  cent, 
debenture  bonds  of  £5  each.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  share,  are  : — A.  Grossens,  Surbiton  ;  T.  M.  Humbly, 
printer,  15,  Holborn-viaduct  ;  H.  C.  Fuller,  warehouseman,  48, 
Belsize-road,  N.W.  ;  G.  A.  Butt,  accountant,  122,  Palmerston-build- 
ings ;  A.  Kendall,  52,  Mildmay-road  ;  A.  R.  Glewes,  5,  Shardeloes- 
road,  S.E.  ;  T.  Seabrook,  126,  Stanstead-road,  Forest  Hill.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
qualification,  50  shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first. 
Remuneration,  50  guineas  each  for  every  10  per  cent,  dividend  declared. 
The  managing  director  will  also  be  entitled  to  100  guineas  per  annum, 
with  an  increase  of  10  guineas  for  every  1  per  cent,  dividend  over 
10  per  cent. 

Leather  Trades  Publishers  (Limited). — This  company  was 
constituted  by  deed  of  settlement  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  registered  as  a 
limited  company  on  the  22nd  ult.,  with  a  capital  cf  £16,000,  in  £1 
shares.  The  members  are  *A.  C.  Bonsall,  printer  and  publisher, 
Waltham  Abbey,  10,215  shares;  *H.  D.  Richardson,  journalist, 
38,  Herne-hill,  1,277  !  W.  PI.  Henser,  journalist,  4,  Lambert-villas, 
Brixton,  3;  PI.  W.  Lewer,  stationer,  32,  Riversdale-road,  N.,  2  ; 
E.  R.  C.  Hall,  accountant,  36,  Duncan-buildings,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  1  : 
S.  H.  Lewer,  publisher,  32,  Riversdale-road,  1  ;  J.  R.  Swift,  barrister, 
3,  Granville-road,  Stroud  Green,  N.,  1.  The  first  two  subscribers 

and  Mr,  A.  C.  Bonsall  are  the  first  directors.  - 
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Ruddiman,  Johnson,  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered,  Feb.  24,  with  a  capital  of  £15,000,  in  £5  shares,  to 
trade  as  stationers,  printers,  dealers  in  school  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  for  such  purposes  to  adopt  an  agreement  of  January  4,  between 
Ruddiman,  Johnson,  &  Co.,  the  Educational  Supply  Association 
(Limited),  and  Frank  Slater  Pilditch  (for  this  company)  of  the  first, 
second,  aud  third  parts  respectively.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — W.  Pewtress  Appleton,  manufacturer, 
77,  St.  John-street,  E.C.  ;  J.  Codings,  bookseller,  42A,  Holborn-via- 
duct ;  T.  R.  Johnson,  publisher,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh  ;  F.  S.  Pilditch, 
solicitor,  20,  Threadneedle-street  ;  T.  Mackay,  14,  Wether  by-place, 
S.W.  ;  W.  Lawson,  tutor,  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea  ;  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  schoolmaster,  19,  Lanhill-road,  Maida  Vale.  The  manage¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman  Johnson. 

Industrial  “  Review”  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,  in  £1  shares,  to 
acquire  and  carry  on  the  above  newspaper.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are : — William  Ironmonger, 
exchange  broker,  9,  Old  Broad-street  ;  F.  Wakefield,  agent,  109, 
High-street,  Peckham  ;  J.  J.  Barnes,  23,  Broomwood-road,  Wands¬ 
worth  ;  E.  W.  Parkes,  solicitor,  3,  Salters’  Hall-court ;  W.  Bates, 
solicitor,  79J,  Gracechurch-street  ;  J.  Bradburn,  manufacturer, 
Yardley,  Worcester;  E.  C.  Campbell,  stockbroker,  12,  Copthall- 
court.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  Table  A  apply. 

“Society”  (Limited). — -This  company  proposes  to  purchase  the 
proprietors’  interest  in  the  newspaper  called  Society,  and  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  will  adopt  an  agreement  of  1st  inst.  between  Francis  Edward 
Grainger  and  Frederick  Wisdom.  It  was  registered  on  the  7th  inst.  with 
a  capital  of  £10, 000,  in  £1  shares,  with  the  following  as  first  subscribers, 
who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share: — F.  E.  Grainger,  editor, 
Stamford  Lodge,  Epsom  ;  M.  W.  White,  9,  Gray’s  Inn-square  ;  E.  H. 
Bateman,  journalist,  1,  Elm-road,  Clapham  Common;  G.  F.  Underhill, 
barrister,  3,  Plowden-buildings  ;  A.  M.  Binstead,  journalist,  Ockenden- 
road,Canonbury;  T.  G.  Huntingdon,  surveyor,  3,  Clifford’s  Inn  ;  W.  F. 
Goldberg,  journalist,  52,  Fleet-street.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to 
appoint  the  first  ;  qualification  for  subsequent  directors,  50  shares  ; 
remuneration,  a  minimum  sum  of  £1.  is.  for  every  attendance  at  the 
board,  with  travelling  and  other  expenses,  together  with  such  sum  as 
may  be  voted  by  the  company  in  general  meeting.  Mr.  Frederick 
Wisdom  is  appointed  secretary. 

“Financial  Times”  (Limited). — This  company  proposes  to 
acquire  a  newspaper,  recently  established  under  the  above  title.  It 
was  registered  on  Feb.  23,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  divided 
into  250  20  per  cent,  preference  shares,  and  250  founders’  shares  of 
£20  each.  After  payment  of  the  preference  dividend  the  residue  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  company  are  to  be  divided  ratably  amongst  the 
holders  of  the  founders’  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  preference  share,  are  : — R.  S.  Knott,  advertisement 
agent,  51,  Blenheim  crescent  ;  James  Elliott,  advertisement  agent, 
28,  Rushhill-road,  S.W.  ;  M.  J.  Sleit,  clerk,  5,  Pownhall-road, 
Dalston  ;  A.  E.  Druett,  clerk,  29,  St.  John-street,  E.C.  ;  F.  E. 
Jubian,  bookkeeper,  87,  Greenwood-road,  E.  ;  E.  R.  Day,  collector, 
52,  Englefield-road,  N  ;  W.  Elliott,  journalist,  16,  Westmoreland- 
place,  S.W,  Most  of  the  regulations  of  Table  A' of  the  Companies 
Act,  1862,  apply. 

South  Dorset  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). 
—This  company  was  registered  on  P'eb.  21,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000, 
in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  Dorset  County  Post,  the  Weymouth 
Guardian,  and  the  Weymouth  Journal,  with  the  copyright,  presses, 
and  other  property  upon  the  premises,  77,  St.  Mary-street,  Weymouth, 
and  at  Melcombe  Regis.  The  subscribers  are  : — G.  D.  Wright, 
provision  merchant,  Dorchester,  25  shares ;  A.  Dennis,  draper,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  50  ;  J.  H.  Bowen,  solicitor,  Weymouth,  50  ;  J.  E.  Brown, 
builder,  Weymouth,  25  ;  W.  Rogers,  provision  merchant,  Weymouth, 
50;  W.  S.  Humphreys,  outfitter,  Weymouth,  10;  F.  F.  Fooks, 
draper,  Weymouth,  20.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
seven,  nor  more  than  eleven  ;  qualification,  5  shares  ;  the  company  in 
general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

South  Birmingham  News  and  Printing  Company  (Limited). 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000, 
in  £1  shares,  to  purchase  and  carry  on  the  South  Birmingham, 
Moseley,  and  Balsall  Heath  News.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are: — 1fR.  Docker,  solicitor,  Moseley,  near 
Birmingham ;  H.  E.  Shingle,  journalist,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ; 
H.  Jonas,  F.C.A.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  S.  Wilkinson,  farmer, 
Alvechurch,  Worcester  ;  E.  T.  Horsley,  cigar  merchant,  Erdington, 
Warwick;  *J.  M.  Garland,  accountant,  20,  Temple-streefp  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  S.  Y.  Hearn,  hotel  proprietor,  Moseley.  The  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors. 

W.  F.  Rodgers  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  company 
of  the  business  of  stationer,  printer,  and  dealer  in  fancy  goods,  carried 
on  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Rodgers,  in  Market-place,  Sheffield.  It  was  regis¬ 


tered,  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,  in  £1  shares,  with  the 
following  as  first  subscribers  : — *J.  W.  Cooper,  electro-plate  manufac¬ 
turer,  Sheffield,  5  shares  ;  Thos.  Cooper,  electro-plate  manufacturer, 
Sheffield,  5  ;  J.  E.  Gilson,  solicitor,  Sheffield,  1  ;  G.  M.  Gilson, 
manager,  electro-plate  manager,  Sheffield,  1  ;  J.  B.  Evans,  electro¬ 
plate  manager,  Mansfield,  Sheffield,  1  ;  *Mrs.  W.  F.  Rodgers, 
widow,  Sheffield,  5  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Rodgers,  Sheffield,  1.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  are  appointed  directors. 

Burton-on-Trent  Newspaper  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  Feb.  20,  with  a  capital  of  £2,500, 
in  £  1  shares,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  Burton  Weekly  News  and  the 
Burton  Standard,  together  with  the  general  printing  business  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are: — •  *H.  Gillbe  Anderson,  brewer’s  manager,  Burton-on- 
Trent  ;  R.  H.  Auty,  brewer’s  manager,  Burton-on-Trent ;  *T.  R. 
Bellamy,  Burton-on-Trent;  *W.  G.  Lowe,  M.D.,  physician,  Burton- 
on-Trent  ;  *C.  E.  Pedder,  wine  merchant,  Burton-on-Trent ;  *G. 
Shipton,  timber  merchant,  Burton-on-Trent  ;  T.  C.  Martin,  brewer, 
Burton-on-Trent.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the 
first  directors. 

Hunt  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to^take  over 
the  business  of  advertising  contractor,  bill  poster,  printer,  &c.,  carried 
on  by  John  Hunt,  of  6,  Savoy-street,  Strand.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  :  —  W.  J.  Irvin,  bill  inspector, 
47,  Darlnell-street,  Camberwell ;  C.  Williams,  commission  agent,  6, 
Malverton-street,  S.E.  ;  T.  Baker,  surveyor,  422,  Mansion  House- 
chambers  ;  A.  C.  Baker,  clerk,  Leyton  ;  II.  Hart,  clerk,  Maryland 
road,  St.  Peter’s  Park  ;  Miss  A.  C.  Hunt,  Woodford-bridge  ;  W.  H. 
Royle,  22,  Wilmington-square,  W.C.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

Statham  Syndicate  (Limited). — This  syndicate  was  registered 
on  Feb.  25,  with  a  capital  of  £1,600,  in  £1  shares,  to  trade  as 
printers,  printers’  engineers,  and  joiners.  An  agreement  of  the  7th 
inst.,  between  H.  S.  Statham  and  A.  O.  Chudleigh  of  the  one  part, 
and  S.  II.Blumfield  of  the  other  part,  will  be  adopted.  Registered 
by  G.  E.  Mew,  40,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 

Archaeological  Review  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  Feb.  17,  with  a  capital  of  £1,500,  in  £5  shares,  to 
promote  and  carry  on  a  magazine  under  the  above  --title.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  are  : — S.  Cowan,  printer  and  publisher,  Perth,  10  shares;  G. 
L.  Gomme,  accountant,  1,  Beverley-villas,  Barnes,  1  ;  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  12,  Carolfne-street,  W.C.,  1  ;  A.  Trubner  Nutt,  book¬ 
seller,  270,  Strand,  1  ;  C.  A.  M.  Haas,  bookseller,  200,  Strand,  1  ; 
F.  II.  Miicke,  bookseller’s  assistant,  5,  Mornington-street,  N.W.,  1  ; 
E.  J.  Gittins,  bookseller’s  assistant,  9,  Harpur-street,  Red  Lion 
square,  1.  The  subscribers  are  the  first  directors. 

Borough  of  Lewisham  Conservative  Press  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000, 
in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors  and  general 
publishers.  The  subscribers  are  : — E.  Law,  solicitor,  12,  Bread- 
street,  5  shares;  G.  J.  Jones,  warehouseman,  Catford,  5  ;  F.  W 
Langton,  solicitor,  10,  Rycroft-road,  Lewisham,  5  ;  T.  J.  Hewson 
152,  High-road,  Lee,  5  ;  H.  Panter,  solicitor,  12,  Algernon-road, 
Lewisham,  1  ;  F.  Floate,  clerk,  Hither-green,  Lewisham,  2  ;  H.  G. 
Sutton,  traveller,  30  Thornford-road,  Lewisham,  1.  Registered  with¬ 
out  special  articles. 

Bill  Posting  and  Advertising  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in 
£1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bill  posting  at  Manchester  and 
elsewhere. 

Saltburn  and  Guisborough  Herald  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £500,  in 
£25  shares,  to  purchase  and  carry  on  the  Saltburn  and  Guisborough 
Herald,  and  the  Guisborough  and  Saltburn  Herald. 


Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  Limited,  announce  a  dividend  of  7  percent, 
per  annum  on  their  Ordinary  Shares,  making,  with  the  interim  divi¬ 
dend  of  3  per  cent.,  declared  in  July  last,  10  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
being  the  same  as  for  the  last  four  years.  £2,000  is  added  to  the 
revenue  fund,  raising  it  to  £45,800. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  have  declared  a  dividend 
for  the  year  1887  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  preference,  ordinary,  and 
deferred  shares. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited, 
the  available  total  is  £39,519,  out  of  which  an  interim  dividend  has 
already  been  paid.  The  directors  now  recommend  the  addition  of 
£4,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  15s.  per 
share  on  each  fully-paid  share,  and  13s.  6d.  on  each  share  with  £9 
paid,  making  a  total  distribution  for  the  year  of  10  per  cent.  The  sum 
left  to  be  carried  forward  is  £994, 
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Clarke. — Mr.  Jas.  Clarke,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Christian 
World ,  died  February  24,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

Clephan. — On  February  25,  at  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  James 
Clephan,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Gateshead  Observer  and  a  well- 
known  provincial  journalist,  aged  eighty-four. 

Cullingworth. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Cullingworth,  an  old  Natal 
colonist,  and  the  father  of  journalism  there,  lately  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  started  the  first  printing  business  in  Natal  about  1850. 

Hugel. — Herr  Eduard  M.  Hiigel,  the  vice-president  of  the 
German  Printing  and  Publishing  Union,  Steyrermuhl,  and  long  time 
editor  of  the  Vorstadt-Zeitung ,  died  in  Vienna,  in  December. 

Johnson. — Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  founder  of  the  Southport  Visitor , 
died  recently,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Peachey. — Mr.  D.  A.  Peachey,  editor  of  the  Oxford  Chronicle , 
died  at  his  private  residence  in  Oxford,  on  Thursday,  February  23. 

Pletsch. — The  celebrated  German  illustrator,  Oscar  Pletsch,  has 
just  died,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His  scenes  of  child  life  were 
unsurpassed  for  truth  to  nature  and  naivete  of  perception. 

Scott. — Recently,  at  Naples,  Mr.  J.  C.  Addyes  Scott.  ’  At  one 
time  he  joined  a  friend  in  the  purchase  of  the  Spectator ,  and  was  joint 
editor,  for  a  period,  of  that  journal. 

Toulmin. — Mr.  Geo.  Toulmin,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Preston  Guardian,  died  last  month,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Mr. 
Toulmin  was  a  few  years  ago  elected  vice-president  of  the  Provincial 
Newspaper  Society. 

Walsh. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh,  editor  of 
the  Field. 

Watson.— Recently,  Mr.  W.  Davy  Watson,  author  and  journalist, 
for  some  time  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  and  subsequently 
London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Bittue  (pafenL 

[  'The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  oh  which  the  application 
was  made. ] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent.— February, 

1,631.— R.  A.  Hart,  Norway.  Improvements  in  machinefy  for 
printers  and  bookbinders.  3. 

1,665. — H.  H.  Lake.  A  communication  from  The  Societe.  P.  A. 
GodchauX  &  Co.,  of  France.  Improvements  relating  to  rotary 
printing  machines.  3. 

1,902.  J.  C.  Mewburn.  A  communication  from  A.  L.  Marquand,  of 
France.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  printing  and  folding 
of  newspapers  or  other  publications  having  sheets  of  eight 
pages.  8. 

1,985-  —  G.  C.  Whitfield.  Improvements  in  Woodbury  type¬ 
printing.  9. 

1,991.— T.  L.  M.  Hare  and  L.  Boudreaux,  London.  The  manufacture 
of  nickel  electro-plates.  9. 

2,033. — W.  Ings,  London.  Holding  papers  and  magazines.  10. 

2,066. — A.  Lagerman,  London.  Apparatus  for  justifying  printing 
forms,  lo. 

2,Ioo.  — J.  Hutchinson,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
type-writing  or  printing  machines.  1 1. 

2,106. — W.  Killin  and  J.  B.  Masson,  Rickmansworth.  Improvements 
in  paper-making  machines.  11. 

2,208. — J.  Scott,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
strainer  plates,  used  for  straining  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
or  other  industries.  14. 

2,221.— E.  L.  Megill,  United  States.  A  gauge-pin  for  printing 
presses.  14. 

2,247. — J-  Lariviere  London.  Improvements  in  copper-plate  printing 
machines.  14. 

2,483. — J*  Parkinson,  Preston.  A  self-acting  or  automatic  feeding- 
gauge  for  lithographic  machines.  20. 

2,555. — P-  C.  Annand,  Durham.  Improvements  in  the  inking  appa¬ 
ratus  of  printing  machines.  21. 

2,780. — F.  D.  Butler,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writing 
machines.  24. 

2,852. — C.  Hayward,  London.  Improvements  in  lithographic  ink. 
25- 

2,862. — J.  H.  Sedgwick,  London,  An  improvement  in  newspaper¬ 
printing  machinery.  25. 


2,905. — J.  M.  Black,  London.  Improvements  in  colour  printing  by 
rotary  machines.  27. 

2,950. — H.  McGrady.  A  communication  from  L.  S.  Crandall. 
Improvements  in  type-writers.  28. 

2,996. — D.  McNeill,  London.  Improvements  in  paper-making 
machines.  28. 

3,022. — T.  D.  Worrall,  London.  Improvements  in  printing-ink 
rollers,  pads,  and  ink-distributing  apparatus  for  printing  in  colours. 
28. 

3,058. — T.  Yates,  Halifax.  Improvements  in  printers’  types  and  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  setting,  adjusting,  and  distributing  the 
same.  29. 

March. 

3?  x35- — J-  Jackson  and  P.  A.  Martin,  London.  Improvements  in 
printing  apparatus  or  type-writers.  1. 


Specifications  Published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

3.473- — F.  C.  Holzle  and  C.  Spranger.  Platen-printing 

presses  .  8d. 

3,523. — W.  S.  Foord.  Printing  machines  .  8d. 

3,601. — J.  &  A.  Keats.  Cutting  presses  .  8d. 

4,069. — A.  G.  Dawson  and  F.  E.  Adam.  Ruling  lines  on 

paper,  &c...  .  is.  id. 

4,788.— G.  J.  Purser.  Type-writers .  8d. 

4,825. — H.  J.  Salmon  and  others.  Paper,  &c.,  cutting 

machines  .  lid. 

5,464. — L.  Bertling.  Reproducing  lithographic  pictures,  &c.  6d. 

12,780. — T.  R.  Weston.  Obtaining  type  plates,  &c .  6d. 

16,514. — T.  Furnival  and  others.  Guillotine  cutting 

machines  .  6d. 

17,162. — C.  Salcher  and  H.  Schwertschlag.  Preparing 

metallic  types  for  lithography  .  4d. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  159  ( March  number )  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

March  15,  1888.  {Signed)  WYMAN  &  SONS, 
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Subscribers  and  others  receiving  this  Paper,  and 
having  occasion  to  write  to  any  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  would  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  if 
they  would  kindly  mention  the  PRINTING 
TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER  as  the  source 
of  their  information. 
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n^jUSINESS  during  the  past  month  has,  on  the 
Jlj  whole,  been  pretty  satisfactory,  some  houses  we 
jji  know  having  been  exceptionally  busy.  Amongst 
gll  publishers  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
preparation  of  new  books,  and  the  various  new 
papers  that  are  being  launched  provide  a  fair  amount  of  work 
for  some  of  the  large  houses.  We  can  only  hope  that  these 
ventures  will  be  permanently  successful,  so  that  the  wheels  may 
be  kept  going  constantly. 

The  International  Copyright  Bill,  as  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  been  published.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  Bill  does  away  with  the  distinction  between  the 
foreigner  and  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes  of 
international  copyright.  .  Where  that  citizen  is  mentioned  in 
the  present  Bill,  it  is  only  to  the  effect  that  his  name  shall  be 
struck  out  of  the  Copyright  Acts.  In  place  of  his  special 
designation  there  stands  the  more  comprehensive  one,  “  the 
author  of  any  work  ”  of  which  copyright  is  applied  for.  The 
“any  work”  includes  not  only  books,  but  articles,  and,  with 
these,  paintings,  drawings,  statues,  and  other  productions  of  a 
high  artistic  character.  The  author  of  any  such  work,  when  of 
foreign  nationality,  may  henceforth,  should  the  Bill  become 
law,  obtain  copyright  for  it  on  not  too  onerous  terms.  Before 
the  day  of  publication  or  issue  he  must  send  a  printed  copy  of 
the  title  or  a  descriptive  account  of  the  design  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  first  process  ;  and  the  second  is  that, 
where  the  work  is  a  book  or  article,  he  must  forward  two  copies 
to  the  same  quarter,  not  later  than  the  day  of  publication.  A 
photograph  will  serve  as  the  copy  of  a  work  of  art.  The  copy¬ 
right  secured  by  these  arrangements  will  give  an  exclusive  right 
of  dramatisation  and  of  translation  to  the  author  of  the  copy¬ 
righted  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  no  longer  have  the  cruel 
scandal  of  a  successful  novel  turned  into  an  execrable  play  in 
spite  of  its  author,  and  in  defiance  of  his  express  wishes  ;  and 
the  hacks  who  live  by  reducing  literary  invention  to  caricature 


■  will  have  to  take  to  another  trade.  Finally,  should  the  Bill 
become  law,  all  these  ameliorations  of  the  lot  of  the  hard¬ 
working  author  or  artist  will  begin  no  later  than  July  1  of  the 
present  year. 

4*  4*  •§* 

THE  honey  is  not  without  its  dash  of  gall.  The  two  copies 
of  the  book  are  to  be  printed  from  type  “set  wfthin  the  United 
States.”  In  other  words,  the  book  will  have  to  be  set  up  anew, 
and  authors  who  cannot  afford  to  stake  the  cost  of  this  heavy 
preliminary  outlay  on  the  popularity  of  their  own  vmrk  will 
obtain  no  copyright  at  all.  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  found  out  in  America,  though  it  was  first  issued  here. 
Printed  as  it  was,  and  sent  out  in  English  copies  to  the  United 
States  at  a  venture,  it  would  have  enjoyed  no  protection  under 
a  law  of  this  kind.  It  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  any 
speculative  pirate,  for,  to  secure  its  inviolability,  every  issue  of 
Fraser's  M agazine ,  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  would  have 
had  to  be  re-set  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  heavy  price  to 
pay,  but  the  American  publisher  is  inexorable.  He  must  take 
his  toll  on  the  work  in  some  form.  He  will  not  endure  to  see 
a  production  which  is  English  from  first  to  last,  from  the  writing 
to  the  printing,  the  paper,  and  the  binding,  circulating  freely  in 
competition  with  the  native  article  in  the  United  States.  No 
work  of  that  kind  which  is  the  subject  of  American  copyright 
may  be  imported  under  the  new  Bill.  An  English  author  of 
repute  will  acquire  the  American  copyright  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  poem  by  Mr.  Browning 
or  by  Lord  Tennyson,  a  novel  by  Mr.  Besant,  or  a  romance  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  will  bear  the  cost  of  the  .double  issue.  The 
author  who  is  still  drawing  for  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  fame  will 
have  to  sacrifice  his  first  winnings.  The  first  work  that  attains 
popularity  is  often  the  masterpiece ;  but  neither  author  nor 
publisher  can  foresee  its  success.  Publishers  will  certainly  not 
incur  the  expense  of  setting  up  twice  over  most  of  the  books 
they  now  send  to  the  United  States.  To  put  it  plainly,  then, 
the  Bill  forfeits  the  first  successful  work  in  return  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  affords  to  all  that  follow.  It  is  very  much  better 
than  nothing,  and  it  will  be  so  esteemed  by  authors  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  popularity  and  their  fame. 
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Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  the  well-known  American 
publisher,  has  issued  a  small  pamphlet  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
American  readers  that  an  international  copyright  will  not 
increase  the  prices  of  books.  He  urges  that  an  immediate 
result  of  an  international  copyright  would  be  the  reprinting  in 
the  United  Stales  of  a  number  of  European  works  of  great 
value  to  students  and  other  readers  which  are  now  brought  into 
the  country  only  in  expensive  “limited”  editions.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  such  a  copyright  would  render  practicable  a  large 
number  of  international  undertakings  of  the  greatest  literary 
importance,  which  could  not  be  ventured  upon  without  the 
assured  control  of  several  markets.  He  also  takes  a  favourable 
view  of  international  copyright  in  its  effects  upon  cheapening 
and  popularising  American  literature.  In  this  connexion,  he 
points  out  that  “  the  possibility  of  exporting  stereotype  plates 
or  editions  of  standard  American  works  will  also  lessen  the 
proportion  of  first  outlay  to  be  charged  to  the  American  edition, 
and  will  enable  this  to  be  sold  profitably  at  lower  prices  than 
would  otherwise  be  practicable.” 

+  +  * 

The  American  publishers  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons, 
Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  New  York,  having  drawn  his  attention 
to  a  report  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  received  nothing 
from  the  sale  of  his  sermons  in  the  United  States,  he  has,  in 
the  following  letter,  fully  vindicated  them  : — 

Westwood,  Beulah  Hill, 

Upper  Norwood,  London,  January,  30,  1888. 

Dear  Friends,— I  never  found  any  fault  with  you,  or  your  deal¬ 
ings  with  me.  I  am  quite  content ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  find  fault  with 
the  publication  of  the  sermons  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  I  also 
rejoice.  I  merely  observed,  with  all  pleasantry,  that  the  great  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  sermons,  in  all  sorts  of  American  papers,  was  a  grand 
thing  in  all  respects,  except  the  pecuniary  one  to  the  author.  I  think 
I  have  been  well  treated  by  American  publishers,  considering  there  is 
no  copyright.  I  rejoice  that  my  witness  for  Christ  has  been  the  more 
abundantly  spread  abroad  by  the  fact  that  everybody  has  been  free  to 
appropriate  the  sermons.  Above  all,  I  am  glad  that  you,  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  are  not  only  publishers  of  my  sermons,  but  true 
and  generous  friends,  with  whose  conduct  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 
You  can  publish  this  note  ;  indeed,  I  trust  you  will  do  so  largely. — 
Yours  very  heartily,  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

•f*  *f* 

The  poet  Heinrich  Heine  meets  with  but  little  honour  in  his 
own  country.  The  town  council  of  Heine’s  birthplace  recently 
debated  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  poet’s 
memory,  and  the  voting  was  equal  for  and  against.  No  little 
of  this  spirit  of  antagonism  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
famous,  or  we  should  rather  say  infamous,  Court  Chaplain 
Stocker.  This  frantic  pulpiteer  threw  himself  into  the  matter 
with  his  customary  heat,  and  actually  started  an  agitation 
against  the  project.  Heine’s  great  offence  in  Stocker’s  eyes  is 
that  he  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  this  demerit  no  measure  of 
genius  could  redeem.  That  Heine  was  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Parisian  by  election  is,  of  course,  incontestable  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  “  Reisebilder  ”  wrote  in  German,  and  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  chief  literary  glories  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  memory  of  a  great  poet  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mad  bigot  to  whom  a  hearing  was  refused  here,  in  tolerant 
London  even.  Possibly,  however,  Dr.  Stocker  is  delivering 
himself  of  his  last  kicks.  The  late  Emperor  was  ill  advised 
enough  to  wink  at  the  eccentricities  of  his  crazy  chaplain  ;  but 
the  present  ruler  of  Germany  is  hardly  likely  to  endure  a  very 
long  continuance  of  Dr.  Stocker’s  persecuting  mania.  In  the 
end  we  doubt  not  Heine  will  have  his  statue  and  Dr.  Stocker 
be  shown  the  door. 

4*  +  + 

AN  American  journalist,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Burt,  is  among  the 
interesting  Transatlantic  visitors  to  England.  In  one  sense, 
he  is  the  editor  of  probably  the  “highest”  newspaper  in  the 
world.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  published,  during  the 
summer  season,  a  daily  paper  on  the  Summit  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  journal  bears  the  title  of  Among  the  Clouds ,  it 
being  printed  at  the  height  of  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mr.  Burt  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Seth  Hunt,  of  Springfield,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad.  His  offices  in 
Springfield  are  those  formerly  occupied  by  John  Brown,  whose 
soul  has  since  been  marching  on.  When  the  late  George 


Thompson  was  in  America  as  an  Abolitionist  advocate,  he  was 
secreted  for  six  weeks  by  Mr.  Seth  Hunt  at  his  house  on 
Mount  Holyoke,  Thompson’s  life  being  then  in  danger.  Thus 
our  visitor  brings  many  memories  to  the  old  country. 

4-  4*  4* 

An  action  of  great  importance  to  newspaper  proprietors  was 
recently  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C., 
asked  for  the  committal  of  Mr.  Ledger,  of  theism,  for  contempt  of 
Court,  the  said  contempt  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  after  he  had 
given  notice  of  a  motionfor  a  newtrial  in  which  hewas  concerned, 
he  had  written  an  article  and  adversely  criticised  the  conduct  of 
the  jury.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  rule  in  this  case.  He  quite 
agreed  that  those  responsible  in  regard  to  newspapers  should 
always  consider,  when  they  commented  upon  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice,  whether  it  was  likely  that  injury  would  be  done 
to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  undoubted  right  of  anybody  to  comment  freely  and  fairly 
upon  every  act  of  a  public  man,  whether  he  was  a  judge  or  a 
juryman,  or  whatever  his  capacity.  The  defendant  in  this  case 
complained  that  the  jury  did  not  find  a  proper  and  right  verdict, 
and  undoubtedly  he  used  language  in  regard  to  them  which  he, 
the  learned  Judge,  considered,  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  But,  when  the  learned  counsel  asked  him  to 
deprive  Mr.  Ledger  of  his  liberty,  or  punish  him  in  some  way, 
he  must  satisfy  him  that  there  were  proper  grounds  for  doing 
so.  It  was  the  right  of  everybody,  whether  he  was  a  newspaper 
proprietor  or  not,  to  make  fair  comments  upon  a  trial  before  a 
judge  and  jury,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  appearance 
of  the  article  at  the  time  it  did  was  such  an  interference  with 
the  course  of  justice  as  should  be  punished.  He  did  not  think 
it  was.  Even  supposing  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  disposed  of 
the  action,  there  was  still  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  if  they  were 
to  hold  that  pending  a  notice  of  appeal  there  should  be  no  com¬ 
ment,  the  right  of  free  comment  and  criticism  would  be  postponed 
till  it  was  useless.  What  would  be  the  good  of  commenting  upon 
an  action  which  occurred  five  years  ago  ?  The  value  of  the 
right  was  that  subjects  of  England  might  have  the  acts  of 
public  people  commented  upon  at  the  time  when  comment 
might  be  of  some  use.  In  this  article  he  could  not  see  anything 
likely  to  prejudice  any  tribunal  before  whom  the  case  might 
come,  and  therefore  could  not  make  the  order. — Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  concurred,  and  said  a  long  time  would  elapse  before 
the  case  came  on  for  a  new  trial,  if  one  was  ordered.  What 
probability  was  there  that  a  juror  who  might  happen  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  on  that  trial  would  be  influenced  by  an 
article  like  this?  He  thought  Mr.  Ledger  would  have  shown 
more  dignity,  and  placed  himself  in  a  better  position,  if  he  had 
said  nothing  about  it  and  left  his  report  to  speak  for  itself.— 
Rule  refused  accordingly. 

4*  4-  4* 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Review  had  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  He  had  published  certain  paragraphs 
in  his  paper  imputing  base  conduct  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  action  for  libel  brought  against  that  gentleman 
by  Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  promptly  retaliated  with  a 
motion  to  commit  his  assailant  for  contempt  in  commenting  on 
matters  sub  judicc.  The  counsel  for  the  journalist  apologised 
for  his  client’s  misconduct,  and  offered  an  excuse  which  seems 
to  aggravate  rather  than  diminish  his  offence.  His  client,  he 
said,  “  wrote  the  paragraphs  complained  of  with  the  view  of 
supporting  the  Conservative  cause  at  Deptford  and  elsewhere.” 
So  the  St.  Stephen's  Review  hopes  to  support  the  Conservative 
cause  by  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  a  political  opponent  in 
regard  to  a  lawsuit  which  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
politics.  The  defendant  was  fined  £20,  with  all  costs  in  the 
proceedings ;  and,  in  addition,  he  was  called  upon  to  stand  up 
in  Court  while  two  Judges,  one  after  the  other,  administered 
rebukes  in  language  of  unusual  severity.  In  future,  the  St. 
Stephen's  Review  will  probably  think  it  expedient  to  let  the 
member  for  Northampton  alone. 

4*  4>  4» 

DOES  not  Mr.  Besant  owe  a  word  of  apology  or  compliment 
to  the  publishers?  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  have 
investigated  a  hundred  cases  of  complaints  against  publishers, 
but  not  one  is  presented  reflecting  upon  any  established  and 
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first-class  house.  When  the  Society  was  inaugurated,  did  not 
Mr.  Besant  make  some  very  sweeping  charges  against  the 
trade  in  general  ?  So  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  he  spoke  of 
publishers  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  famous  author,  who  proposed 
the  health  of  Napoleon  “because  he  once  shot  a  publisher.” 
There  are  scoundrels  in  the  trade,  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Besant 
did  not  discriminate  ;  he  had  in  his  mind  cases  of  hardship  in 
which  authors  had  been  fleeced,  and  he  did  not  wait  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats  ;  he  placed  all  publishers  on  his  left 
hand,  and,  if  he  did  not  condemn  them  to  perdition,  he  evidently 
thought  they  deserved  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  was  useless  for 
the  Publishers'  Circular  to  protest,  it  availed  not  that  even 
Mr.  Edward  Marston  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  trade ; 
Mr.  Besant  paid  no  attention  to  them  nor  to  the  statements  of 
accounts  printed  by  old  firms  who  deemed  it  necessary  to 
defend  themselves.  Mr.  Besant  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions ; 
his  opinions  were  wrong  in  this  business,  and  his  Society  has 
answered  them  in  favour  of  the  honesty  of  the  great  publishing- 
houses.  What  has  Mr.  Besant  to  say  ? 

+  +  + 

The  railway  authorities  at  Kidderminster  refused,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  ult.,  to  accept  news  cor¬ 
respondence  for  transmission  in  similar  envelopes  to  what 
they  have  been  sent  for  years,  but  required  the  news  to  be 
sent  in  a  parcel.  Afterwards  they  sent  on  the  parcels  that 
evening,  but  next  day  (Friday)  said  they  would  send  no 
more  news  correspondence  in  envelopes  after  the  Friday. 
This  was  distinctly  threatened  ;  but  the  authorities  at  Pad¬ 
dington,  of  course,  did  not  countenance  the  Kidderminster 
officials  in  their  egregious  blunder  when  it  came  to  their 
knowledge.  As  the  matter  was  one  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Press,  the  Postmaster  General  was  apprised 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  by  telegraph  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  the  following  reply  has  been  received  : — “Sir,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  telegram  of  the  1 5th  inst.,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
prohibit  the  transmission  by  railway  companies  of  packets 
containing  news  forwarded  by  newspaper  correspondents  to 
the  newspapers  for  publication.  Mr.  Raikes  answered  a 
question  accordingly  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  F.  E.  Baines.”  It  is  desirable 
to  put  this  on  record  in  case  the  same  difficulty  is  raised  again 
at  some  future  time. 

<•  +  + 

An  exhibition  of  “posters,  placards,  and  show-cards”  of 
every  kind,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  gathered  together  “  from 
every  part  of  Europe,”  is  a  notion  which  will  probably  be 
regarded  very  differently  by  different  persons.  The  msthetic 
mind  will  perhaps  simply  make  a  note  to  avoid  Vienna,  where 
this  collection,  which,  if  it  is  carried  out  according  to  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  idea,  must  be  of  a  stupendous  kind,  is  to  be  held 
during  the  present  month.  Others  may  think  this  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  what  sympathetic  persons  call  “the 
science  of  publicity,”  or,  in  other  words,  for  getting  a  wrinkle 
from  their  neighbour’s  modes  of  attracting  attention  to  their 
wares.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  posters  and 
placards  have  of  late  grown,  if  not  less  ugly  and  irritating,  at 
least  much  more  ingenious  than  of  yore.  Perhaps  that  may 
be  due  to  the  absolute  liberty  which  is  accorded  in  this  country 
to  placarders  and  posters.  On  the  Continent  municipal 
authorities  exercise  supervision,  and  will  not  let  anything  they 
are  pleased  to  object  to  be  intruded  on  the  public  eye.  The 
Vienna  exhibition,  which  is  of  “  a  unique  character,”  is  under 
the  direction  of  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn. 

+  +  + 

An  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  exists  in  Mullingar,  owing 
to  a  split  in  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League.  Mr. 
John  P.  Hayden,  the  proprietor  of  the  Westmeath  Examiner , 
who  has  just  been  imprisoned  under  the  Crimes  Act,  has 
quarrelled  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  priests, 
who  accordingly  have  pronounced  the  death  sentence  on  the 
Examiner.  In  announcing  the  ban,  a  priest  spoke  as  follows : — 

“  I  hold  that  no  charity  or  religion  can  exist  in  the  parish  as 
long  as  this  unscrupulous  paper  is  in  our  midst.  I  hold  that  it 
is  tainting  the  minds  of  the  youth  attending  the  college  and  the 
convent  schools.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  suppress  it  altogether.  I  hold  that  no  one  should 


subscribe  to  it,  that  no  one  should  read  it,  that  no  one  ought 
to  subsidise  it  by  advertisements.  I  believe  that,  though  the 
sand  of  its  life  is  fast  running  out,  we  ought  to  try  and  hasten 
its  demise.  In  this  matter,  what  we  want  is  prompt  and  decisive 
action  which  will  wipe  out  this  waspish  journal  altogether.” 
Mr.  Hayden’s  offence  is  that  of  protesting  against  an  alleged 
unjust  expulsion  from  the  League  by  Bishop  Nulty.  Mr. 
Hayden  is  backed  up  by  a  large  party,  and  was  recently 
presented  with  ^200. 

•fr  + 

The  profits  on  the  national  investment  in  newspaper 
business,  whilst  still  considerable,  show  a  slight  diminution. 
Last  year  the  London  Gazette  netted  a  profit  of  .£16,331.  13s.  3d.  ; 
the  Edinburgh  Gazette ,  £3,021.  is.  3d.  ;  and  the  Dublin 
Gazette ,  ,£425.  16s.  8d.  The  total  profit  from  this  source  was 
£1 9,778-  ns.  2d.,  being  ^650  less  than  on  the  previous  year. 
»!**!••!» 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  March,  as  far  as  our  special 
trades  are  concerned,  are  satisfactory.  As  compared  with  last 
year,  both  the  month  and  the  three  months  exhibit  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  in  the  items  of  books,  stationery,  and  paper.  As 
regards  the  imports  of  foreign  paper,  there  is  a  substantial 
decrease,  on  the  month  and  the  three  months. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 

cwt.  £ 

10,550  94,811 

9,893  84,435 

9,525  88,202 

28,493  251,444 

26,414  ......  233,810 

25,424  239,153 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

March  .  1888  69,851 

,,  1887  63,716 

,,  1886  75,098 

1888  198,079 

1887  176,675 

1886  198,979 

the  value  shipped  to  the  various 


March 


Jan.  to  March 


1888 

1887 
1886 

1888 
-1887 
1886 


Jan.  to  March 


The  following  figures  shov 


countries  during  the  three  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1S88. 

1887. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

18,231 

...  16,063  ... 

15,813 

France  . 

7,493 

...  10,606  ... 

13,930 

United  States  . 

16,769 

...  15,113  ... 

16,755 

British  East  Indies  . 

28,605 

■  24,373 

32,135 

Australasia  . 

44,856 

...  32,106  ... 

41,395 

Eritish  North  America  .. 

5,581 

...  5,523  ... 

7,339 

Other  countries  . 

76,544 

...  72,891  ... 

71,612 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

March 


Jan.  to  March 


March 


Jan.  to  March  ... 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  . 

90,579 

.  261,156 

.  197,361 

1887  . 

79,998 

1886  . 

.  83,878 

.  216,206 

1888  . 

.  156,093 

.  446,741 

1887  . 

.  143,4H 

.  360,965 

1886  . 

160,363 

.  416,586 

'OREIGN 

Paper  (i.ess 

Re-exports). 

cwt. 

£ 

1 888  . 

.  105,624 

.  102,341 

1887  .. 

.  178,559 

.  143,818 

1886  . 

95,330 

.  102,185 

1888  .. 

.  359,568 

.  339,603 

1887  .. 

.  368,  SS3 

1886  .. 

.  295,049 

Occasionally  we  run  across  sage  paragraphs  in  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  advising  the  craft  in  dull  times  on  “cleaning  up.”  It 
would  be  much  wiser  to  begin  clean  and  keep  clean.  Dirt  in  a  printing- 
office  is  dangerous,  disagreeable,  and  destructive.  It  is  dangerous 
because  provocative  of  “  spontaneous  combustion  ”  and  other  evils, 
and  destructive  because  it  soils  paper,  grinds  the  face  of  types,  and 
clogs  the  working  parts  of  machinery. — American  Exchange. 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Chalking  on  Stone— Line  applied  to  Stone — -Direction — -Thickness — 
Movable  Vanishing  Points — Texture — Flesh — -Key-stones  and 
Colour — 1  he  “  Air-brush  ” — Line  applied  to  Chalking  Colour 
Stones. 

is  no  part  of  our  programme  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  another  form  a  technical  treatise 
on  any  one  of  the  branches  of  printing, 
but  in  these  papers  we  simply  record 
facts  and  opinions  which,  whilst  akin  to 
text-books  in  their  scope,  are  certainly 
of  a  supplementary  rather  than  of  a 
substitutory  character.  We  shall  not 
attempt,  therefore,  to  minutely  describe 
the  viodus  opcrandi  of  chalking  on  stone,  but  throw  out  a 
tew  hints  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  given  elsewhere, 
but  which,  it  they  have  been  given,  seem  worth  repeating. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  counsel  all  in  the  profession 
as  chalkists  to  study  “  line,”  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason, 
firstly,  it  is  pre-eminently  a  study  that  involves  the  creation 
of  habits  of  artistic  thought,  just  as  that  of  mathematics 
creates  habits  of  accurate  study  and  logical  reasoning ;  and, 
secondly,  because,  apart  from  these  habits,  the  application 
iO  stone,  where  practicable,  of  what  we  have  shown  is  a 
great  and  powerful  aid  in  other  branches  of  art,  will  be 
likely  to  improve  the  style  and  heighten  the  value  of  this 
class  of  work. 

At  first  sight  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  chalking  on 
stone  will  not,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  matters 
at  all  in  what  direction  they  lay  in  the  first  breadths  of 
shadow,  since  ultimately  these  lines,  whilst  crossed  and 
re-crossed  in  other  directions  will  form  an  even  tint,  well 
vvorked  into  the  grain  of  the  stone,  in  w'hich  all  direction  of 
line  will  cease  to  be  perceptible. 

Nowr,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  an  additional  value 
will  be  given  to  the  work  when  finished  if,  instead  of  laying 
in  a  lot  of  lines  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way  and  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  direction  guides  the 
artist.  Let  us  instance  a  portrait.  It  is  quite  true  that,  so 
long  as  the  head  and  face  are  shaded  up  to  the  right 
strength  and  the  drawing  kept,  the  portrait  will  come.  But 
our  contention  is,  that  if  a  good  portrait  in  line  be  kept 
before  the  artist  during  the  work,  and  the  direction  followed 
in  the  laying  in,  subsequently  crossing  them  in  two  direc¬ 
tions  which  shall  be  the  two  extremes  of  which  the  original 
direction  is  the  mean ,  the  result  will  have  this  higher  value 
as  a  work  of  art,  that  the  feeling  dictating  the  line  will  be 
manifest,  for  the  direction,  whilst  it  does  practically  dis¬ 
appear,  still  has  an  undefined  influence,  subtle,  invisible, 
yet  felt. 

.  Direction  is  only  one  of  the  attributes  of  line,  thickness 
is  another ;  for  its  thickness  enables  line  to  express  its  own 
perspective,  and,  relatively  to  other  lines,  to  indicate  the 
position  of  that  particular  plane  in  the  picture  it  is  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  of  to  the  mind  of  the  observer.  As  we 
have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  finer  the  line  the 
more  distant  does  the  part  so  treated  appear ;  yet,  in 
nine  out  ol  ten  chalk  portraits  on  stone,  the  background  is 
actually  invested  at  some  pains  with  coarseness  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  order  to  make  the  face  look  fine.  We  have  also 
shown  that  in  theory  the  portion  of  any  surface  coming 
nearest  to  the  eye  should  have  a  bolder  line  than  where 
such  surface  was  receding,  and  that  thinning  the  lines  as 
they  appeared  to  be  receding  gave  the  effect  of  their  really 


so  receding.  On  a  curved  receding  surface  the  perspective 
of  each  line,  instead  of  vanishing,  as  in  plane  surfaces,  to 
a  fixed  vanishing  point,  must  be  held  to  vanish  to  an  ever- 
changing  one,  influenced  by  the  rotundity  or  curvature  of 
the  surface  under  consideration.  To  make  this  clear,  take 
the  mathematical  construction  of  an  ellipse.  Here,  instead 
of  one  fixed  centre,  as  in  the  circle,  we  have  two  foci,  and 
the  production  of  an  elliptic  curve  depends  upon  the  one 
focus  influencing  the  other.  So,  in  conceiving  a  line  upon 
any  curved  surface,  the  vanishing  point  must  change  its 
position  on  the  horizontal  line  as  the  angle  at  which  the 
curved  surface  varies  more  and  more  from  the  plane  of  the 
picture.  To  fix  this  firmly  on  the  mind,  consider  every 
curved  surface  as  an  agglomeration  of  surfaces,  all  of  which 
are  infinitesimal  planes.  It  will  be  evident  that  each  of 
these  planes,  being  at  different  angles  to  the  picture  plane, 
will  possess  a  vanishing  point  of  its  own  ;  and,  further,  as 
these  agglomerated  planes  are  imaginary,  and  in  reality 
form  but  one  curved  surface,  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  that 
we  can  only  logically  regard  the  innumerable  vanishing 
points  as  one  movable  point  travelling  at  a  speed  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  rapidity  of  the  curve  of  the  surface  itself 
approaching  the  centre  of  the  picture  as  such  surface  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  rapidly  receding  from  the  eye.  Now, 
in  laying  in  curved  lines,  with  this  theory  prominently  before 
the  mind’s  eye,  and  bearing  in  memory  the  fact  that  lines 
vanish  in  perspective  just  as  planes  do,  the  artist  will  care¬ 
fully  use  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  parts  of  each  line 
nearest  the  eye,  and  gradually  make  the  receding  parts  of 
each  finer  and  finer.  If  this  be  done  in  crossing  them, 
as  before  pointed  out,  the  result  will  be  a  soft  curved 
modelling,  executed  in  less  time  than  the  usual  method, 
and  conveying  logically  an  artistic  feeling  and  appreciation 
of  the  attributes  of  such  a  surface.  Thus,  the  brow,  the 
cheek,  the  nose,  and  chin,  and  all  the  lesser  curved  model¬ 
lings  that  go  to  make  up  the  face,  may  be  imaginatively 
treated,  and  the  power  of  treatment  resulting  from  thought 
and  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  must  enhance  the  artistic 
value  of  the  work.  That  it  also  enables  the  artist  to  finish 
it  in  less  time  can  be  proved  in  two  ways,  firstly,  by 
showing  that  if,  instead  of  having  to  stop  and  think,  a  man 
goes  steadily  on  with  a  settled  aim  in  view,  he  must  save 
time  ;  and,  secondly,  by  actual  experiment. 

But  line  has  another  attribute  besides  these  two,  that  is, 
the  power  of  expressing  texture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  - 
describe  in  words  what  sort  of  line  will  best  express  the  idea, 
for  instance,  of  flesh.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
host  of  well-engraved  portraits,  both  on  wood  and  copper 
or  steel,  an  inspection  of  which  will  show  exactly  that 
which  best  conveys  the  idea  of  flesh.  The  attempt  to 
reproduce  similar  line  on  stone  will,  perhaps,  not  succeed, 
we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  possible,  for  it  must  be  evident  at 
the  outset  that  no  drawing  of  lines,  however  good,  can 
compete  with  the  graver ;  still  the  attempt  will  modify  the 
work  to  some  extent,  and  produce  still  greater  excellence 
than  if  it  were  never  made. 

Flesh  is,  of  all  textures,  the  most  difficult  to  attain, 
whether  it  be  in  painting,  in  engraving,  or  in  drawing. 
On  stone,  other  textures,  such  as  velvet,  glass,  fur,  hair, 
cloth,  lace,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  with  ease.  By  employing 
the  right  direction  and  the  proper  quality  of  line,  texture 
can  be  also  obtained  quite  as  readily  as  if  the  theory  of 
line  had  been  entirely  disregarded.  But,  putting  the  matter 
at  its  worst,  and  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
our  theory  is  fanciful,  there  is  one  great  truth  that  every 
student  will  admit,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the 
mere  fact  of  research  will  bring  many  parallel  facts  to  light 
besides  those  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  particular 
study.  Whilst  searching  for  gold  and  diamonds  one  may 
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turn  up  some  other  precious  stone  scarcely  of  less  value, 
or  come  across  some  other  metal  intrinsically  inferior,  yet 
amply  sufficient  to  repay  the  costs  of  the  search.  To  the 
chimerical  pursuit  of  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone  through  the  romantic  middle  ages  are  due  many  of 
the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  their  most 
recent  useful  applications.  In  other  words,  whilst  investigat¬ 
ing  the  laws  which  govern  line,  one  educates  the  mind  and 
developes  the  artistic  feeling ;  every  effort  onward  gives 
new  power,  and,  amid  the  cares  of  the  city  life  and  the 
struggle  for  a  place  amid  the  throng,  one’s  daily  routine 
derives,  at  least,  a  new  and  pleasurable  interest  to  counteract 
in  some  measure  its  disappointments  and  its  monotony. 
Nor  is  this  all;  we  would  fain  see  that  which  seems 
destined  to  become  a  lost  art  taken  up  before  it  dies  and 
re-live  in  another  form.  There  is  no  demand  for  line 
engraving  now.  Gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
neglected,  line  engraving  is  becoming  obsolete  :  with  its 
power  of  expression  of  artistic  truths  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  lapse  also  into  oblivion,  but  be  absorbed  by 
some  kindred  art  and  live  on  in  another  form,  for  is  not 
Art  immortal? 

What  we  would  fain  see  are  some  signs  of  the  vitality  of 
art  in  our  midst,  to  counteract  the  wearing  friction  that 
tends  to  reduce  us  to  a  dull  level  of  mediocrity.  The 
imaginative  faculties  which  formed  a  Michael  Angelo,  a 
Titian,  or  Raffaelle,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  great  ages 
of  art,  are  wanting  amongst  us.  Conditions  are  changed. 
We  seem  to  be  all  rank  and  file,  without  any  leading  genius. 
There  is  something  in  the  present  system  of  equality  of 
education  depressing  to  individual  minds,  and  repressive 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  which  we  freely  confess  we  are 
absolutely  unable  and  powerless  to  suggest  any  remedy  for. 

The  above  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to  black  work 
on  stone,  and  only  in  a  more  remote  degree  to  preparing 
keystones.  But  chalking  on  stone  for  colour  work  is  a  very 
usual  mode  of  carrying  out  the  reproduction  of  pictures  by 
chromo-lithography,  and  is  resorted  to  frequently,  either  in 
conjunction  with  or  apart  from  stipple,  or  with  or  without 
“  splashing.” 

We  may  here  conveniently  point  out  that  the  “  Air¬ 
brush  ”  is  only  a  more  perfect  form  of  the  “ splashing” 
process,  and  we  think  that  from  its  fineness  it  will  find  its 
most  legitimate  employment  in  the  preparation  of  colour 
stones.  There  is  an  inherent  insipidity  and  flatness  in 
everything  we  have  yet  seen  attempted  in  the  way  of  black 
and  white,  which  we  may  call  monochrome,  but  which  in 
this  case  would  be  a  misnomer,  because  all  air-brush  sub¬ 
jects  have  hitherto  been  printed  from  three  or  more  stones 
to  produce  that  which  would  be  ordinarily  attempted  by  the 
chalkist  from  one  stone  only.  The  charm  of  softness  and 
fineness  is,  to  our  judgment,  entirely  counteracted  and 
overbalanced  by  the  flatness  and  poverty  above  alluded  to. 
We,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  opinion  that,  whilst  we  do  not 
deny  that  it  might  be  highly  advantageous  as  an  adjunct  to 
be  used  here  and  there  partially  to  supplement  other 
methods,  or  to  be  used  conjointly  with  them,  especially  in 
rendering  washes  of  colour,  it  is  per  sc  of  no  practical  value 
as  a  substitute  for  what  we  may  term  orthodox  lithography, 
or  perhaps  legitimate  chalking.  Here  it  fails  entirely,  in 
our  humble  opinion. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  knowledge  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  line  should  not  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of 
colour  stones  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  key  or  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  litho  monochrome,  and  there  can  be  no  incon¬ 
gruity  in  supplementing  line  work  here  and  there  with 
stipple,  splashing,  or  even  “  air-brush  ”  work,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  flat-chalking  or  rubbing-in  tints  with  a  stump  or 
a  glove  finger.  A  disposition  is  noticeable  in  nearly  all 


high-class  American  work  to  make  the  key  stone  or  black 
stone  coarser  and  more  open  in  the  grain  than  the  colour 
stones,  and  especial  care  is  taken  not  to  usurp  in  the  black 
any  such  drawing  or  texture  as  can  be  more  properly  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  colour  stones  afterwards.  The  colouring, 
which  most  frequently  is  entirely  carried  out  with  three  or 
four  printings,  is,  by  this  system,  able  to  convey,  without 
dirtiness  or  impurity  of  colour,  a  great  deal  more  effect  than 
is  possible  or  even  desirable  were  it  all  done  in  the  key,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  English  work.  A  smutty  key,  with 
colours  printed  from  coarse-grained  stones,  is  only  at  best 
an  incongruity,  a  sort  of  coloured  or  tinted  edition  of  a 
black  drawing,  instead  of  being  a  reproduction  of  a  coloured 
drawing  where  the  key  is  simply  subservient  and  serves 
only  to  cut  out  and  define  such  details  as  require  to  be  so 
cut  out.  In  other  words  the  key  stone  should  more  fre¬ 
quently  resemble  a  touch  stone  than  it  does,  and,  if  for 
facilitating  the  crossing  of  certain  colours,  it  is  desirable  in 
the  offsets  to  have  here  and  there  outlines  from  the  key 
stone,  to  insure  fidelity  and  perfect  register,  such  outlines 
ought,  once  the  offsets  have  been  put  down,  to  be  all  polished 
away,  leaving  to  the  work  on  the  colour  stones  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  is  to  be  conveyed  thereby. 

If  rubbed  tints  are  resorted  to  for  colour  work,  and  the 
grain  is  thus  filled  up  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top 
of  the  grain  only  carrying  the  tint,  texture  may  in  many 
instances  be  obtained  by  chalking  also  with  a  firm  hand 
and  touch  over  the  rubbed  tint,  or  splashing  and  stippling 
may  be  resorted  to,  either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  chalk¬ 
ing  over  the  rubbed  tint. 

What  is  most  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  ease  with  which 
one  falls  into  the  great  fault  of  getting  the  colour  stones 
too  flat  in  appearance.  Flat  washes  are  here  and  there  an 
absolute  necessity  in  order  faithfully  to  reproduce  the 
original,  but  universal  flatness  simply  by  setting  up  a  want 
of  contrast  detracts  from  the  quality  of  flatness  in  those 
parts  where  it  is  essential. 

In  short,  key  stones  should  never  be  attempted  by  those 
whose  experience  has  been  only  in  monochrome,  any  more 
than  they  should  attempt  to  prepare  colour  stones,  the 
result  in  either  case  can  only  be  what  might  be  anticipated. 
He,  only,  who  technically  understands  colour  work  can 
know  just  where  to  leave  off  in  the  key,  yet  it  is  very  usual 
to  give  the  key  into  the  hands  of  men  unaccustomed  to 
colour  work,  under  the  impression  that,  since  they  are 
superiordraughtsmen,  the  forms  and  expression  of  theoriginal 
will  be  better  carried  out.  It  is,  however,  a  fallacy. 
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Part  I. 

By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


jOR’a  lithographer  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
a  knowledge  of  photography,  as  far  as  its 
mechanical  applications  are  concerned,  is 
quite  a  necessity,  for  even  in  a  small  litho¬ 
graphic  establishment  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  what  photography  would  save  time,  money,  and  orders, 
not  only  in  black  and  white,  but  also  in  chromo  work. 

The  above  assertion  with  regard  to  black  work  requires 
no  comment  as  the  superiority  of  a  photographic  transfer 
in  facsimile  jobs  (especially  if  any  alteration  in  size  be 
required)  over  the  usual  tracing  transfer  method  is  well 
known  ;  but  in  chromo  work  it  may  not  be  so  apparent 
how  photography  comes  in. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  show-card  in  four,  six,  eight,  or 
more  printings,  which  it  i§  required  to  reduce  or  enlarge ; 
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if  black  pulls  be  taken  from  each  stone,  and  from  these 
pulls,  photographic  transfers  made  the  size  required,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money  must  be 
effected.  But  these  are  examples  of  reproduction  by 
photographic  aid,  not  of  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  a  very  important  difference.  Here 
photography  can  be  made  quite  as  useful  in  the  production 
of  transfers  to  stone  direct  from  nature,  or  the  stone  can  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  copies  made  direct  from  the  photo¬ 
graphic  surface,  as  in  the  process  called  Collotype,  Photo¬ 
type,  Heliotype,  &c.,  which  copies  are  produced  quite  like 
a  lithographic  print  when  once  on  the  press. 

In  the  artists’  room  also  photography  can  render  material 
help,  and  relieve  him  from  a  good  deal  of  tedious  drudgery, 
in  reducing  and  enlarging  from  the  original.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  may  be  named  in  the  case  of  an  elaborate- 
tiled  hearth,  or  a  piece  of  carved  furniture,  required  to  be 
reduced  and  drawn  to  scale.  This  reduction  to  scale  can 
be  done  quickly  and  truthfully  by  photography,  and  from 
the  negative  so  obtained  a  feint  can  be  made,  which  will 
contain  all  the  detail,  however  elaborate  in  its  true  pro¬ 
portion.  This  feint  (if  for  chalk  work)  is  passed  through  the 
press  in  contact  with  a  tint  plate,  or  grained  stone,  or  even 
a  piece  of  glass  paper ;  the  pattern  is  then  carefully  worked 
over  with  the  crayon,  and  transferred  to  a  wet  stone.  If 
the  picture  has  to  be  done  in  line,  the  feint  is  drawn  upon 
without  being  grained.  These  feints  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  which  enables  the  artist  to  see  every  stroke  made, 
and  for  portraits  will  be  found  invaluable. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  where  photography 
can  aid  the  lithographer,  and,  in  the  series  of  lessons  which  we 
now  propose  to  give,  we  shall  explain  the  modus  openvidi  ; 
and,  as  they  progress,  and  the  student  gains  experience,  it 
will  be  found  that  photography  is  simple  enough  if  proper 
facilities  and,  above  all,  suitable  apparatus  are  provided. 

The  first  essential  will  be  the  glass  room  or  studio  in 
which  the  objects  are  to  be  photographed,  which  must  be 
well  lighted  at  the  end  and  on  both  sides,  so  that  any  maps, 
plans,  or  drawings  are  as  evenly  illuminated  at  the  top  as 
at  the  bottom.  The  floor  must  be  as  steady  as  a  rock, 
as  the  slightest  vibration  of  the  camera  during  the  exposure 
of  the  sensitive  plate  will  be  fatal. 

The  camera  used  must  be  .strongly  made,  so  that  a 
perfect  parallelism  be  maintained  between  lens  and  sensi¬ 
tive  plate.  The  cameras  sold  for  out-door  photography,  in 
which  a  minimum  of  weight  is  a  desideratum,  are  quite 
useless  for  the  absolute  truth  required  in  photo-lithographic 
transfers ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  good  work  with  such 
apparatus  will  be  sure  to  end  in  failure  and  disgust,  whilst 
with  a  good,  strong,  and  suitable  camera  the  work  will  be 
pleasant  and  certain. 

The  size  of  camera  should  be  for  plates  15  in.  by  12  in., 
and  the  bellows  should  extend  at  least  42  in.,  so  that 
copies  same  size  as  original  may  be  made  with  a  lens  of 
18  in.  or  20  in.  focal  length.  The  dark  slide  of  the  camera 
should  be  what  is  called  a  single,  /.<?.,  made  for  wet-plate 
photography,  and  should  be  strong  and  substantial,  like  the 
old-fashioned  dark  slides,  so  that  the  shutter  will  close 
without  stripping  the  film  off  the  plate.  A  double  dark 
slide  or  two  may  be  provided,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
single  dark  slide  will  be  sufficient  for  dry  plate  work  as  well 
as  for  wet.  The  camera  may  be  provided  with  a  swing 
back,  but  it  will  be  better  without. 

1  he  stand  should  be  strong  and  heavy,  the  best  shape 
being  that  of  a  square  dining-table,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
height.  I  he  top  should  be  double  and  fitted  with  a  pivot, 
so  that  the  camera  may  be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
easel  when  a  mirror  is  used,  as  is  necessary  in  making 
reversed  negatives  for  direct  transfers  on  zinc, — a  subject 


which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  proper  place.  The  stand 
must  be  provided  with  grooved  castors  running  upon  iron 
rods  screwed  to  the  floor,  at  a  dead  right  angle  to  the  end 
wall  of  the  studio,  so  that  the  front  of  the  camera  and  the 
board  or  easel  (upon  which  the  plan,  map,  or  drawing  is 
pinned)  are  absolutely  parallel. 

The  lens  used  for  photo-lithographic  transfers  must  be  of 
the  rectilinear  type,  and  should  be  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  English  makers,  foreign  and  unnamed  lenses  being 
as  a  rule  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  There  are  one  or 
two  foreign  makers  whose  lenses  are  good,  but  their  prices 
are  not  below  those  of  reliable  English  firms,  and,  as  they 
offer  no  advantages  over  them,  they  are  not  named  here. 
If  the  student  gets  a  lens  by  either  Dallenger,  Ross,  Swift, 
or  Taylor  (of  Leicester),  he  may  be  confident  that  he  has 
an  instrument  thoroughly  reliable.  For  a  15  in.  by  12  in. 
camera  two  lenses  should  be  provided,  one  for  plates,  15  in. 
by  12  in.,  and  one  for  plates,  10  in.  by  8  in. ;  then  both  en¬ 
largements  and  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  same  camera. 

The  studio  being  attended  to,  we  next  turn  our  attention 
to  the  dark  room.  This  is  only  to  be  made  dark  in  a 
chemical  sense ;  that  is,  to  filter  the  light  through  a 
medium,  which,  whilst  passing  sufficient  light  to  enable  the 
operator  to  carry  on  his  manipulations,  will  be  of  such  a 
colour  as  to  be  without  influence  upon  the  chemical  pre¬ 
paration  needed  to  produce  the  photographic  image.  This 
is  done  by  covering  the  window  of  the  room  selected  for 
the  purpose  with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  golden  fabric 
sold  for  the  purpose,  or  the  same  number  of  thicknesses  of 
yellow  printing  paper  may  be  used.  The  fabric,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  better,  as  that  is  known  to  be  certain,  and, 
if  the  window  be  not  covered  with  the  proper  medium, 
failure  must  result.  Do  not  cut  down  the  window  to  small 
proportions,  but  have  as  much  light  as  possible,  as  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  light  that  will  affect  the  sensitive  plate,  but 
the  quality.  The  window  being  properly  covered,  see  that 
no  white  light  enters  the  room  at  any  point,  either  round  the 
door  or  elsewhere  ;  if  there  is  any  to  be  seen,  cover  it  over. 
This  being  done,  we  will  for  the  future  allude  to  this  room 
as  the  “dark  room.”  The  dark  room  must  be  provided 
with  a  sink  and  water  tap,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  window,  and  there  should  also  be 
plenty  of  bench  and  shelf  room. 

For  the  sake  of  both  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  chemicals  in  good  order,  proper  ventilation  must 
be  provided,  both  low  down  and  high  up,  and  for  cold 
weather  the  means  of  keeping  the  room  warm  (6o°  Fahr.)  is 
a  necessity.  Nothing  hinders  photographic  work  quicker 
than  cold  and  damp.  Where  two  rooms  can  be  spared,  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  one  for  negative  work  and  one  for  the 
subsequent  operation  of  making  the  transfers. 

Having  now  described  the  apparatus  and  premises 
necessary,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  these  prepara¬ 
tions  are  for  working  what  is  usually  called  the  old  wet 
collodion  process,  in  contradistinction  to  the  newer  gelatine 
dry  process.  The  latter  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  negatives  for  photo-lithographic  transfers,  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert ;  therefore,  the  wet  collodion, 
being  best  and  cheapest,  will  be  first  treated  of,  leaving  the 
newer  gelatine  dry  process  for  future  consideration. 


(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  SCHEME, 


WILL  our  readers  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
competitions  close  on  the  30th  of  this  month.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  some  really  good  specimens  to 
adjudicate  upon. 


Ai'Rir,  15,  1888.] 
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Art-Litho  Gossip. 


|*®|j^ig|§|jjjRADE  during  the  month  just  passed  has  been 
KM  normal.  No  one  branch  has  been  unduly  ex-cited 

mim  jrjPfln  or  depressed,  but  all  have  gradually  inclined 
jip||  IKII  t0  an  avera§e  state,  which  is  very  desirable. 
HHf  18ffi  Private  advices  from  New  York  represent  things 
there  as  being  particularly  bright  and  captivat¬ 
ing  just  now  for  such  Lithographers  as  are  not 
sufficiently  successful  here,  Will  a  few  scores  of  that  2,000, 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Craft  in  London,  just  step 
over  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  report  ?  Those  left  behind 
would  be  very  grateful. 

4*  4*  4* 

So  far  as  Lithography  is  concerned,  the  Apprentices’  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  last  December  is  not  yet  dead.  It  is  not  even  sleeping. 

I  have  received  from  one  of  the  Exhibitors  a  request  for  an 
opinion  on  what  he  considers  the  unfair  way  in  which  the 
awards  were  given.  Although  his  letter  is  not  so  convincing 
as  he  would  evidently  wish  it  to  be,  it  opens  out  a  few  points  of 
such  interest  to  the  Trade  generally  as  to  be  deserving  of  some 
short  notice.  His  initial  complaint  is  that,  the  silver  medal 
was  given  to  a  monochrome  in  six  paintings,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  chromo  in  twelve  paintings. 
We  differ  on  the  first  point  raised.  It  is  very  possible  for  a 
monochrome  in  less  printings  than  six  to  be  vastly  more 
artistic  and  workmanlike  than  a  polychrome  in  twelve.  The 
great  dissimilarity  serves  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  judg¬ 
ing,  but  scarcely  entails  any  disqualification.  The  second 
point  is  more  to  my  sympathy.  “  After  the  awarding  of  the 
first  prize  every  exhibitor  received  a  bronze  medal,  totally 
disregarding  degrees  of  merit.  To  convince  you  of  the  in¬ 
discriminate  manner  in  which  the  medals  were  given,  any 
apprentice  was  the  recipient  who  did  not  exhibit,  merely 
applied  for  space.” 

4*  4*  + 

And  yet  these  young  fellows  are  told,  as  they  are  patron- 
isingly  patted  on  the  head,  that  those  medals  will  be  of  great 
service  to  them  in  after-life  as  evidence  of  their  ability  and 
industry  while  apprentices.  If  a  youth  who  applies  for  two 
square  feet  of  wall  space  is  so  improved  in  his  business  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  to  deserve  a  bronze  medal,  how  many  yards  of  that 
same  wall  space  must  he  appropriate  and  neglect  to  use  before 
he  can  dispense  with  his  apprenticeship  altogether?  It  is  a 
system  very  like  the  Chinese  one  of  the  prayer-barrels,  which 
you  pay  a  labourer  to  turn  while  you  go  about  more  profitable 
business,  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  counting  as  a  prayer  to 
your  credit  in  the  Eternal  Ledger.  Under  the  beneficent 
regime  of  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  at  the  People’s  Palace  an 
enterprising  youth  has  only  to  reserve  some  portion  of  its  magic 
walls  in  his  own  name,  and  not  only  is  his  technical  education 
advanced  while  he  meditatively  angles  in  the  crystal  sea,  but  he 
can  return  after  supplying  that  stream’s  finny  denizens  with  a 
toothsome  meal  to  find  his  genius  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of 
Fame  and  himself  the  recipient  of  a  medal  second  only  in  value 
to  the  one  of  Jubilee.  Truly  this  age  is  great  ;  but  the  ways  of 
its  philanthropists  are  passing  strange. 

♦f*  ♦$*  ♦$* 

Although  not  supporting  the  complainer  in  his  contentions, 
I  see  the  force  of  his  remarks  sufficiently  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  which 
should  have  been  successful,  but  which,  by  peculiarities  of 
management,  was  little  less  than  a  fiasco.  In  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Exhibition  there  was  no  definite  promise  as  to  the 
number  of  prizes  to  be  given,  and  the  committee  distinctly 
stated  that  the  conditions  and  rules  were  liable  to  alteration,  so 
that  there  is  really  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  number,  quality, 
or  distribution  of  the  awards.  There  was  never  yet  an  exhi¬ 
bition  where  all  alike  were  satisfied,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
break  through  such  an  orthodox  state  of  things  by  means  of 
the  People’s  Palace,  born  of  impulse,  nurtured  amid  distrac¬ 
tion,  and  existing  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  cheap  patronage 
and  penny  readings.  In  any  case  an  awarding  judge’s  task  is 
an  unpleasant  one  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Apprentices’  Exhibition 
it  must  have  been  appalling.  On  one  hand,  Sir  E.  H.  Currie’s 


division  with  a  painful  hankering  after  effect  and  a  lamentably 
Barnum-like  enthusiasm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  London 
Trades  Council,  conscious  the  eyes  of  the  artisan  world  were  on 
them  and  proportionately  uncomfortable  at  being  found  in  such 
doubtful  company  ;  behind,  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
unwilling  to  abate  one  jot  of  a  system  they  have  found  answer 
so  well  in  their  own  hands  ;  while,  in  front,  overshadowing  all, 
the  presence  of  Royalty  itself,  nowadays  deemed  an  indispen¬ 
sable  adjunct  to  any  function  where  the  British  public  is  to  be 
mesmerised  to  bring  into  notoriety  a  set  of  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  whose  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  class  they  purpose  to 
benefit.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  few  people  among 
those  really  interested  did  expect,  that  such  opposite  elements 
would  combine  harmoniously  or  advantageously  in  so  delicate 
a  task  as  the  organisation  of  such  an  exhibition. 

4»  4*  4* 

But  it  is  decidedly  unfair  to  blame  the  jurors,  who,  doubtless, 
executed  a  most  difficult  task  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Yet, 
unless  the  juror  is  made  the  scapegoat,  responsibility  rests 
nowhere  ;  so  my  correspondent  must  go  unsatisfied.  His 
original  complaint  to  Sir  E.  H.  Currie  was  handed  over  to  Mr. 
G.  Shipton — presumably,  as  representing  the  committee 
responsible  for  the  nomination  of  jurors  ;  but  as  regards  the 
inexplicable,  part,  the  giving  of  unlimited  awards,  he  says  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  left  to  suppose  that  the 
Trades  Council — through'  the  jurors — gave  a  set  of  awards 
which  the  Council  of  the  Palace  considered  not  imposing 
enough  numerically :  so  it  was  supplemented,  with  the  result  of 
totally  neutralising  any  value  the  Exhibition  might  have  had  as  a 
landmark  for  reference  in  years  to  come.  Another  effect  of  such 
unthinking  lavishness  will  be  to  discount  very  materially  the 
emulation  and  ambition  of  competitors  in  any  future  Ex¬ 
hibition.  As  an  answer  to  my  young  querist’s  request  for  an 
opinion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  deeply  disappointed, 
and  certainly  astonished,  to  find  the  London  Trades’  Council 
occupying  so  compromising  a  position  in  any  future  move¬ 
ment  where  the  interest  of  the  workman,  as  apart  from  the 
citizen,  is  concerned.  For  the  past  we  can  only  have  regret, 
but  certainly  it  is  better  to  leaven  our  regret  with  criticism 
than  hypocrisy. 

4.  4.  * 

Passing  down  Holborn  the  other  day,  I  was  attracted  by  a 
very  imposing  array  of  copies  of  a  new  publication  in  a  style 
which  promises  to  do  some  good  to  Lithography,  by  laying 
open  a  wide  field  of  book  illustration.  As  these  little  works 
have  often  contained  some  clever  examples  of  monochrome 
stipple  work,  I  naturally  stayed  to  see  what  the  newest  sample 
had  to  show.  But  judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  side  by  side  with 
the  publisher’s  name  an  announcement  that  the  work  was 
“  produced  in  Germany.”  What  could  such  words  portend  ? 
It  could  scarcely  be  a  crow  of  undiluted  conceit,  for  the  work 
was  far  inferior  to  the  English  work  in  the  same  field  which 
had  preceded  it.  For  the  same  reason,  it  could  not  very  well 
be  a  Teutonic  challenge  to  competition  to  the  death.  Those 
words  were  haunting  me  for  hours  before  the  slightest  ray  of 
hope  of  elucidation  presented  itself.  And  then — the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Marks  Bill  !  Could  it  be  that  that  was  at  last  com¬ 
pelling  work  which  had  posed  as  English  to  declare  its  true 
nationality?  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  possible  solu¬ 
tion  of  an  otherwise  overpowering  enigma,  and  my  surmise  was 
strengthened  when,  on  applying  for  a  legal  opinion,  1  was 
informed  by  a  high  authority,  that  under  the  provisions  of  that 
wide-reaching  Act,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  place  of  origin  of 
every  piece  of  imported  Lithography  to  be  specified  on  that 
piece.  If  this  is  so,  Lithography  has  been  legislated  for  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  aspect  of  our  Christmas  cards  next  season  will  be 
slightly  different  to  what  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  the 
sentiment  will  suffer  slightly  by  that  ever-present  apparition  of 
“Produced  in  Germany ”  mingling  unceremoniously  with  the 
otherwise  immaculate  verses.  What  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  our  Primrose  League  and  Protectionist  friends  to  support 
a  struggling  home  industry  by  sternly  boycotting  the  foreigner  ! 
But  then,  if  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  were  told  on  some  of  the  cards,  there  would  be  precious 
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little  space  left  for  verses,  and  still  less  opportunity  for  patriot¬ 
ism  in  the  selection  of  purchase.  Fancy  seeing  a  delicate 
tinted  card  lumbered  up  by  an  announcement  like  this  “The 
original  idea  for  this  design  appeared  in  an  American  maga¬ 
zine,  whence  it  was  borrowed  by  an  enterprising  publisher. 
After  being  judiciously  disguised  by  an  English  artist,  the 
sketch  was  sent  to  Germany,  there  lithographed,  and  the 
printed  cards  forwarded  to  England  for  sale,  the  British  public 
being  left  to  decide  the  question  of  nationality  !”  There  is  no 
doubt  the  British  public  would  decide  the  matter  in  a  more  off¬ 
hand  way  than  a  British  judge  and  jury  would  be  able  to  do. 

+  +  + 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of 
Litho  Artists,  &c.,  was  held,  on  March  27,  at  the  White  Swan 
Hotel,  Whitefriars.  Balance-sheets  were  presented  and  adopted 
which  show  that  the  society  is  far  from  standing  still.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  spending  a  much  larger  sum  than  heretofore  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Trade,  the  secretary  reports  an  increase  on  the  half- 
year  of  3s.  7fd.  per  member  in  the  funds  in  hand.  This 
brings  the  funds  to  a  total  of  £ 1 .  12s.  7-fd.  per  member, — a  very 
respectable  figure  in  comparison  with  many  societies  of  an 
older  growth  and  more  pretentious  character.  B. 


Qtoftcee. 


Tint  Blocks. — Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  are 
the  sole  agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  an  invention  by 
which  printers  are  enabled  to  produce  their  own  tint  blocks  at 
a  very  trifling  cost.  We  are  informed  that  it  has  met  with  a 
most  remarkable  success,  such  well-known  firms  as  Cassell  & 
Co.;  Blades,  East,  &  Blades;  Haze'll,  Watson,  &  Viney;  C. 
&  E.  Layton  ;  and  Green  &  McAllan,  having  taken  up  the 
invention.  Particulars  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 

+  +  •{• 

Silverlock’s  Bronzing  Machine.— Messrs.  W.  B|  Silver- 
lock  &  Co.  have  so  much  improved  this  machine  that  it  is 
practically  a  new  one  altogether.  It  is  so  simplified  and  well 
made  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  the  best  bronzer  in  the 
market.  Any  of  our  friends  looking  for  a  bronzing  machine 
will  do  w'ell  to  inspect  this  before  deciding  elsewhere. 

•fr  4*  + 

Modena  &  Co.,  of  84,  Fore-street,  have  some  very  elegant 
designs  in  fancy  cards  for  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  birthdays. 
The  samples  submitted  to  us  are  beautifully  executed,  having 
the  new  fancy  edging,  of  which  they  make  a  speciality.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can  have  their  own  designs  worked  out,  and  kept  for 
their  exclusive  use.  Gold  blocking  and  embossing  is  also  done 
by  them,  and  every  department  is  under  thoroughly  practical 
hands. 

*  *  * 

Heywood’s  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Stationery, 
&c. — There  are  no  bounds  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Hey- 
wood,  and  his  latest  catalogue  is,  we  should  think,  about  the 
largest  and  most  complete  list  of  fancy  stationery  and  book¬ 
sellers’  and  stationers’  sundries,  ever  produced.  It  consists  of 
238  pages  crown  4to.,  capitally  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is 
a  credit  to  the  printing  department  of  Mr.  Heywood’s  business, 
besides  being  an  index  to  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  special 
departments  catalogued. 

4*  4*  4* 

Taylor  Bros.’  Calendars.— We  have  received  a  collection 
of  the  Chromo  Sheet  Calendars  for  1889,  published  by  this 
well-known  firm.  They  comprise  a  variety  of  subjects  suitable 
for  all  tastes,  and,  while  not  of  uniform  excellence,  they  are  all 
produced  in  good  style.  We  like  “Santa  Claus  Christmas  Gifts,” 
“  Daisy  and  Gertrude”  (very  pretty  female  faces),  “The  Gipsy’s 
Warning,”  “The  Coming  Storm,  Anxious  Moments,”  “The 
Empire’s  Defenders,”  and  “  The  Tower.”  We  may  mention 
as  an  example  of  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  that  they 
have  already  produced  a  sheet  almanack  containing  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  incidents  in  his  life, 
which  we  dGubt  not  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale. 


Artistic  Design  in  Bookbinding. 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.* 


T  N  considering  what  styles  may  best  be  adopted  in  cloth 
J-  binding,  we  may  well  start  with  the  dictum  that  designs 
suitable  for  leather  are  not  necessarily  suitable  for  cloth,  and 
the  reverse  is  also  true.  I  would  say  that,  in  respect  to  cloth 
binding,  the  author  or  editor  of  a  book  of  importance  should 
insist  that  an  artist  be  employed  to  design  a  cover.  We  have 
seen  that  some  of  our  best  artists  will  do  this  work,  and,  if  they 
are  more  generally  employed,  we  may  rest  assured  that  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  designs  will  be  brought  into  our  homes, 
and  thus  help  to  cultivate  our  taste. 

The  main  principles  of  designs  suitable  for  bookbinding  are 
almost  self-evident  to  those  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  formulate  them  roughly  here.  First  and 
foremost  is  appropriateness  of  design  ;  and  this  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  respect  (1)  to  the  age  of  the  book,  and  (2)  the  subject 
of  the  book.  Concerning  an  old  book,  it  will  be  well  to  bind 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  period  when  it  was 
published;  and  with  early  printed  books  and  works  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Middle  Ages  blind  tooling  will  often  be 
found  to  be  the  most  suitable  style.  It  is  clear  that  some  sub¬ 
jects,  such,  for  instance,  as  political  economy,  are  antagonistic 
to  a  very  ornate  treatment.  Natural  history  is  different,  and 
there  are  many  beautifully-illustrated  works  in  this  department 
which  deserve  a  handsome  binding.  Books  on  botany  will  be 
easily  treated  with  a  floral  design,  which  should  be  made  to 
grow  from  a  stem.  Zoology  will  be  illustrated  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  valuable  old  books  of  travel,  such  as  Hackluyt’s 
“  Voyages,”  Purchas’s  “  Pilgrims,”  Mandeville’s  “  Travels,”  and 
Smith’s  “Virginia,”  will  give  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer,  and  the  designs  may  allowably  be  somewhat  quaint 
and  outre.  Poetry  and  works  of  imagination  generally  seem 
specially  marked  out  as  suited  for  elaborate  and  imaginative 
designs.  Merely  to  mention  some  of  our  great  authors, 
Chaucer’s  works  might  be  covered  with  flowers,  as  appropriate 
to  the  great  poet  of  nature  ;  Spenser  should  have  the  lion, 
spears,  and  knightly  emblems  ;  Shakespeare’s  spear  might  be 
adapted  with  good  effect,  and  the  sides  might  be  covered  with 
it  and  repetitions  of  “  W.  S.”. 

There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  binding  all  our  authors  in 
an  appropriate  style,  but  this  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  being 
thought  out.  The  illustrative  ornament  should  be  clear  to  all, 
for  the  great  fault  of  a  style  too  emblematical  is  that  it  requires 
explanation,  otherwise  the  uninitiated  will  not  understand  it. 
Instead  of  illustrating  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  design  may 
be  made  to  denote  the  ownership  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  conceded thatmarks.of  ownership  should  play  an  important 
part  in  binding  design.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
designs  should  be  adapted  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  book. 
The  shape  is,  of  course,  rectangular  ;  this  may  be  accentuated 
by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  or  it  may  be  made  less 
remarkable  by  a  flowing  treatment;  but  a  design  intended  for 
a  round  object  will  not  be  suitable  for  the  side  of  a  book,  unless 
it  is  greatly  modified. 

Then,  there  are  the  various  parts — the  back,  the  sides,  and 
the  leaves.  When  there  are  bands  on  the  back,  the  style  of 
ornament  is  pretty  rigidly  marked  out ;  there  must  either  be  a 
repetition  or  alternation  of  design  in  the  different  panels,  and 
the  style  of  ornament  does  not  admit  of  much  originality  of 
treatment,  as  there  are  certain  rules  which  it  seems  necessary  to 
obey.  When,  however,  the  back  is  flat,  and  no  bands  are  used, 
there  is  much  more  scope  for  beauty  of  design,  but  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  back  by  the 
great  binders.  The  backs  of  the  Marguerite  de  Valois  books 
are  beautiful,  and  so  are  many  of  De  Thou’s  volumes,  but 
usually  the  treatment  of  the  back  is  particularly  weak.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  backs  I  have  seen  upon  a  modern  book  is 
that  on  the  copy  of  “The  Germ,”  bound  by  Mr.  Cobden  San¬ 
derson.  Here  there  is  a  flowing  branch  running  up  the  back  ; 
this  is  cut  off  by  the  open  space  occupied  by  the  lettering,  but 
•Mr.  Sanderson,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  has  connected  the 
separated  portions  of  the  branch  by  means  of  a  tendril  running 
through  the  lettering.  Sometimes  the  back  has  been  treated 

*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  14th  ult. 
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with  success  in  connexion  with  the  sides,  and  a  consistent 
whole  has  thus  been  obtained. 

In  treating  the  side  we  may  either  cover  it  entirely  with  a 
design,  or  arrange  corners  and  centre  with  a  certain  amount  of 
plain  leather  left  to  view.  These  corners  and  centre  may  be 
kept  unconnected,  or  they  may  be  united  by  a  floral  or  geo¬ 
metric  design.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  respect  to  these  corners, 
that  an  ornament  should  not  be  used  when  in  two  of  the  corners 
it  has  to  be  placed  upside  down.  This  is  un pleasing  to  the 
eye.  An  instance  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  the  books  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  In  some  of  these  there  are  roses  in 
the  corners,  and  these  look  well,  but  the  crowns  in  the  upper 
corners  look  as  if  they  ought  to  fall  off,  and  this  objection 
applies  with  especial  force  to  those  cases  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  feathers  are  used.  In  the  most  elaborate  bindings  the 
edges  are  now  frequently  left  uncut,  and  the  top  edges  only 
gilt;  but  this  has  a  somewhat  unfinished  look,  although  it  saves 
the  book  from  being  reduced  in  height  and  width.  Gauffered 
edges  have  a  good  effect,  and  colour  under  the  gold  is  almost 
always  an  improvement.  With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the 
book,  we  may  say  that  an  elaborately-bound  book  should 
always  be  lined  with  leather  at  the  hinge,  so  that  the  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  of  the  abrupt  stopping  of  the  extra  leather 
next  to  the  book  may  no  longer  be  seen. 

Simplicity  is  not  to  be  always  aimed  at  in  design;  but  it 
often  has  a  special  charm,  as  when  a  special  ornament  is  re¬ 
peated  over  the  whole  side,  instead  of  the  bewildering  per¬ 
plexity  which  is  sometimes  aimed  at.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  historical  bindings  are  instances  of  this 
principle  of  repetition.  Designs  should  certainly  not  be  too 
pictorial  in  character,  and  portraits  on  the  side  of  a  book  are  not 
often  successful.  Bearing  in  mind  the  three  chief  points  of  age, 
subject,  and  form,  the  binder  may  range  the  world  in  search 
of  designs,  and  may  appropriate  them  with  a  free  hand ;  thus 
many  designs  of  a  square  or  oblong  character,  such  as  grilles, 
panels,  &c.,  may  be  adapted  to  the  sides  of  a  book. 

The  expense  of  an  elaborately-tooled  book  must  naturally  be 
great,  ar.d,  until  the  public  are  educated  sufficiently  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  the  difficulties  of  the  artist  bookbinder  will  be 
great.  If,  as  it  may  easily  do,  a  specially-fine  piece  of  binding 
occupies  a  skilled  workman  a  whole  year,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  cost  must  run  into  three  figures.  I  scarcely  like  to 
bring  this  commercial  point  too  prominently  forward,  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that,  until  the  English  realise  that  a  really 
artistic  binding  must,  like  other  artistic  objects,  be  costly, 
because  it  represents  the  brains  and  labour  of  highly-skilled 
men,  we  shall  continue  to  be  outstripped  by  the  French,  whose 
public  do  realise  this  fact.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  sufficient 
patronage  was  extended  to  the  art,  English  bookbinders  should 
not  equal  the  French  in  every  way. 

- — — . - •  <rt-  - — 

Jlmeriean  Workmen. 

THE  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  that  the  working  classes 
shall  be  so  alert,  active,  and  progressive  in  pursuing  their 
economic  interests,  that  the  full  pressure  of  that  competition 
which  is  essential  to  the  best  conduct  of  trade  and  production 
may  be  applied  to  them  steadily  and  unremittingly,  without 
any  danger  of  their  sustaining  injury  therefrom.  This  certainly 
was  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  ;  this  was  the 
case,  without  qualification,  until  a  recent  date,  so  great  was  the 
mobility  of  the  labouring  population,  so  high  their  intelligence, 
so  frugal  their  habits,  so  enterprising,  alert,  and  industriously 
ambitious  was  the  rising  generation,  so  wide  the  margin  of 
living  afforded  by  the  favourable  conditions  of  a  new  country  ; 
so  relatively  weak,  then,  was  capital. 

If  that  has  now  ceased  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  due  mainly 
either  to  the  fuller  settlement  of  the  country  or  to  the  large 
accumulation  of  capital  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  but 
to  the  introduction  of  vast  numbers  of  persons  not  born  on  our 
soil  or  bred  under  our  laws,  having  lower  standards  of  work  and 
lower  social  ambitions,  with  less  at  once  of  general  intelligence 
and  of  technical  skill,  often  improvident,  and  not  unfrequently 
intemperate  in  their  habits,  generally  untrained  in  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  civil  life,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  communication 
of  thoughts  upon  subjects  of  general  concern.  Certainly,  if 


the  children  and  grandchildren  of  our  population  of  thirty 
years  ago  were  alone  concerned,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  had  no  occasion  to  ask  favours 
in  production  and  trade,  or  to  seek  to  escape  the  utmost  pres¬ 
sure  of  industrial  competition.  The  workmen  of  those  days 
were  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  the 
workmen  ot  to-day  would  be  not  less  so,  if  they  all  came  out  of 
that  patient,  watchful,  resolute,  sagacious,  self-mastered  strain, 

■ — Server's. 

— — - - —  «-«»♦  — — - — 

P  t i  1)  ti  ij  g  i r\  P ij g  1  a ij d. 

Part  II. 

TO  Harper's  Magazine  belongs  the  credit  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  English  printers  to  the  superiority  of  America 
in  the  getting  up  of  this  class  of  periodicals.  There  is  not  much 
prejudice  about  English  printers,  nor,  indeed  about  English¬ 
men  generally.  In  all  artistic  matters  it  is  their  custom  to 
admit  they  are  beaten,  on  the  fact  being  evidenced,  and  in  no 
instance  can  I  remember  this  being  done  more  readily  than  in 
the  case  referred  to.  “Have  you  seen  Harper's ?”  was  a 
common  question  in  metropolitan  printing-offices  at  the  period 
to  which  I  am  now  alluding.  For  a  time,  few,  if  any,  could 
realise  the  method  of  its  production.  Guesses  of  the  vaguest 
kind  were  made,  but  none  to  my  knowledge  elucidate  the 
mystery.  Their  authors  had  no  idea  of  the  printing  process 
being  done  on  dry  paper,  dry-paper  printing  in  this  country 
having  invariably  resulted  in  failure.  The  prevailing  idea  was 
that  its  superiority  was  not  due  to  any  new  method,  but  to  an 
after-process  of  calendering.  Eventually  the  secret  leaked  out, 
or  partially,  for  it  was  not  till  after  a  certain  large  firm  had  sent 
a  properly-qualified  agent  to  collect  all  the  information  possible 
that  we  became  fully  acquainted  with  dry  printing  and  hard 
packing.  The  first  1  saw  produced  by  this  process  in  England 
was  confined  to  a  type  broker’s  specimen  book  ;  but  it  is  to 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co’s  firm  that  we  stand  indebted  for  the 
perfection  it  has  now  reached  in  England.  If  a  comparison 
be  instituted  between  the  illustrated  serials  now  issued  by 
these  well-known  printers  and  publishers  and  those  produced 
formerly,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  how  largely  they  have 
gained  by  the  changed  method  of  production. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  type  cast  in 
America  was  thought  little  of.  That  time  has  passed  away. 
Even  then,  however,  a  few  fancy  faces  were  copied,  or  rather 
imitated,  and,  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  going  too  far  if  I  venture 
to  say  improved  upon.  As  the  design  and  cut  of  American 
fancy  founts  improved,  they  became  more  and  more  the  rage 
with  English  printers,  and,  by  aid  of  the  cheaper  electrotyping 
process  of  reproduction,  they  were  extensively  copied.  It  may 
be  fairly  said,  however,  that  this  mode  of  borrowing  new  faces 
did  not  commence  with  the  English,  inasmuch  as  some  forty 
years  back  I  was  commissioned  to  send  out  as  many  samples 
of  faces  as  possible  for  reproduction  to  Mr.  Rand,  a  well-known 
printer  of  Boston.  English  typefounders  at  that  period  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  at  the  manner  they  were  being  robbed 
by  their  American  brethren.  When  the  electrotyping  process 
was  perfected  and  easy  of  application,  the  Caslons  and  Besleys 
found  that  they  suffered  more  from  their  poorer  brethren  at 
home  than  from  those  who  copied  their  designs  abroad. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  that  the  English  law  as  it  then 
stood  (and  now  stands)  afforded  but  little  protection  against 
the  class  of  depredators  named.  Designs  are  not  comprised 
under  our  patent  laws.  They  can  be  registered,  not  patented. 
It  is  only  mechanical  action  that  can  be  protected  for  fourteen 
years.  The  protection  of  designs,  whether  on  type  or  aught 
beside,  lasts  for  three  years  only,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  usually 
takes  two  years  to  get  a  newly-designed  type  into  the  market, 
that  limited  protection  is  generally  dispensed  with.  For  my 
part,  I  never  could  see  the  reason  for  this  distinction  between 
designs  and  patents. 

With  regard  to  English  book-printing  generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  being  done  out  of  London. 
Several  of  our  large  firms  have  started  branch  establishments 
in  country  places,  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  The  object  of  this  method  of  dividing  work  is  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  labour  and  the  rent  of  premises 
being  much  cheaper  in  such  places  as  Aylesbury  than  in  the 
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metropolitan  area.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  executed 
at  these  outworks,  little  praise  can  be  given,  the  better  class  of 
workmen  evidently  preferring  to  keep  within  London. 

In  many  of  these  country  establishments  female  compositors 
are  engaged,  and,  moreover,  an  excessive  number  of  appren¬ 
tices.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  second  cause  that  led 
to  the  splitting  up  of  large  London  printing-offices  arose  from 
a  desire  upon  the  part  of  their  proprietors  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Trades  Unions. 

Despite  the  drafting  of  so  much  work  from  the  metropolis,  it 
is  strange  to  find  that  more  than  a  score  of  huge  printing 
establishments  have  quite  recently  been  built  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fleet-street,  where,  as  is  well  known,  rent  and  taxes 
are  enormously  high — so  high  that  with  the  cutting  prices  now 
obtainable  it  is  marvellous  that  they  can  be  made  to  pay.  Nor 
are  such  huge  establishments  confined  to  the  district  named. 
In  Long  Acre  an  immense  building  has  been  erected,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Woodfall  &  Kinder,  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  now  in  existence.  The  name  of  Woodfall  will  be 
recognised  as  of  considerable  historic  importance,  for  was  not 
the  founder  of  this  business  the  printer  of  the  celebrated 
“  Letters  of  Junius,”  whose  identity  continues  a  puzzle  to  the 
entire  world  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  the  build¬ 
ing  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  finest  business  premises  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

Judged  from  these  evidences,  it  should  apparently  follow  that 
the  printing  business  in  London  is  vastly  upon  the  increase  ; 
but  this  is  doubtful.  1  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise,  and, 
from  certain  reasons  that  I  will  not  refer  to,  am  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  these  giant  firms  result  from  their  having 
digested  no  end  of  Jonahs  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
swallowed  up  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  establishments, — a 
notable  fact  with  regard  to  most  trades,  and,  perhaps,  only  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inevitable  result  of  individualism. 
Indeed,  this,  the  result  of  the  command  of  vast  capital  and 
almost  unlimited  credit,  is  everywhere  observable.  Some  forty 
years  ago  quite  a  spurt  was  given  to  the  starting  of  small 
jobbing  offices,  and  many  of  those  offices  occupy  foremost 
places  to-day.  This  spurt  was  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  monopoly  of  typefounders,  and  the  consecjuent  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  small  plants.  To  this  may  be  added  the  practice, 
upon  the  part  of  the  newly-started  founders,  of  supplying  com¬ 
plete  offices  on  easy  payments,  a  practice  still  prevailing  ;  but 
the  introduction  of  expensive  machinery  for  job  work  has  of 
late  years  had  a  tendency  to  play  into  the  hands  of  men  with 
capital  at  their  back,  for  even  a  “  Cropper,”  costing,  say,  £to, 
is  outside  the  compass  of  the  majority  of  beginners. 

It  is  almost  forty  years  since  the  first  co-operative  printing- 
office  was  established  in  London.  That  attempt,  through  bad 
management,  though  successful  for  a  time,  ended  in  failure. 
Some  ten  years  back  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  this  direction, 
and,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  with  more  encouraging  results. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  few  years 
back  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  gave  their  employes  an  offer  of 
becoming  shareholders  in  the  firm,  the  shares  being  made 
exceedingly  low  to  suit  their  necessities.  It  is  stated  that  most 
of  the  compositors,  machinists,  &c.,  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
that  this  innovation  has  proved  a  great  success. 

This  sketch  of  the  printing  business  in  England  would  be 
imperfect  did  I  not  mention  the  rapid  increase  of  local  and 
trade  papers.  Forty  years  ago  the  latter  class  of  journals  was 
exceedingly  few.  Now,  there  is  barely  a  trade  of  importance 
unrepresented.  Local  papers  were  then  wholly  confined  to 
cities  and  large  towns.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
district  in  and  around  the  metropolis  that  is  not  furnished  with 
such  a  newspaper  as  those  referred  to.  The  same  applies  to 
county  districts  that  are  at  all  populous,  though  they  may  be 
outside  the  category  of  cities  and  towns.  Unfortunately,  these 
papers  afford  but  little  labour  to  men.  Still,  they  furnish  plenty 
of  boy  labour,  and  are  known  to  act  as  nurseries  for  the  rearing 
of  compositors,  most  of  whom  gravitate  toward  the  metropolis 
so  soon  as  they  find  themselves  free  from  the  shackles  of  their 
apprenticeship. 

I  have  no  desire  to  extend  this  article  to  an  unnecessary 
length.  It  will  not  fail  to  give  your  readers  a  fair  grasp  of  the 
present  condition  of  printing  in  the  old  country,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  be  found  to  include  a  fair  summary  of  the  changes  and 
characteristics  of  this  important  industry  during  the  space  of 
time  to  which  it  is  devoted. — J.  B.  Leno,  in  the  Inland  Printer. 


Illuminated  Title-pages. 


WHAT  should  be  put  on  a  title-page  ?  The  question  is 
easily  asked,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  every  baker’s 
dozen  of  book  fanciers  would  give  at  least  twelve  different 
answers.  Some  would  contend  that  a  title-page  should  be 
ornate  in  the  extreme,  enclosed  with  a  Holbein  border,  divided 
into  four  or  five  compartments,  one  of  which  should  contain 
the  emblematic  trade-mark  of  the  printer,  another  some  quaint 
motto  suggested  by  the  author,  while  the  remaining  ones  should 
be  devoted  to  title,  sub-title,  and  author’s  name.  Others  would 
insist  that  a  title-page  should  be  only  moderately  ornate,  and 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  delicate  scroll  ornament  for  a 
border,  with  one  or  two  fancy  initials  ;  while  others  still  would 
cry  out  for  classic  simplicity,  insisting  that  no  two  styles  of 
type  should  appear  on  the  page,  no  motto,  and  no  emblem  ; 
that  a  title-page  is  no  place  to  play  fantastic  tricks  in  the  way 
of  illegible  initials,  grotesque  type,  and  ground  and  lofty  tumbling 
in  display  work. 

Without  pausing  to  look  into  the  merits  of  any  one  of  these 
theories,  it  may  not  be  time  thrown  away  to  devote  a  moment’s 
attention  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  and  that  is,  How 
much  colour  may  be  thrown  on  a  title-page  for  illuminating 
purposes  ? 

All  makers  of  fine  books,  to  say  nothing  of  luxe  and  grand 
luxe ,  are  agreed  that  a  tastefully-illuminated  title-page  adds 
greatly  to  the  finish  of  a  volume,  more  especially  in  works  of  a 
devotional  or  high  literary  character. 

Lake  or  carmine  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  refined 
book  lovers  to  be  the  colour  which  sets  off  the  deep  black  to 
best  advantage.  In  fact,  they  set  each  other  off,  the  carmine 
making  the  black  stand  out  sharp  and  firm  on  the  white  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  black  bringing  out  the  rich,  warm  tint  of  the 
other  pigment  until  it  glows  like  morning  light. 

In  symbology,  too,  the  red  and  black  pair  well,  for  the  black 
typifies  the  intellectual  darkness  which  antedated  printing, 
and  the  carmine  the  light  and  fire  of  civilisation  which  followed 
after. 

The  one  great  fault  most  common  in  the  illuminated  title- 
page  results  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  stopping  this 
side  of  too  much, — in  other  words,  such  title-pages  show  too 
much  red. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  to 
print  the  title-page  in  red,  but  merely  to  lighten  it  up.  This 
effected,  nothing  more  is  necessary. 

The  question  now  arises,  Which  words  of  a  title-page  should 
be  made  use  of  to  effect  this  purpose  ? 

We  may  safely  say  the  title  of  the  book, — its  sub-title  never  ; 
and  after  this  we  are  at  sea.  How  we  proceed  now  depends 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  type  and  page.  If  the  title  of  the 
book  is  set  in  large  type,  then  that  alone  illuminates  the  title- 
page  sufficiently,  with  possibly  the  additional  words  setting 
forth  the  place  of  publication  and  date. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  book  is  set  in 
small,  light-faced  type,  then  the  illumination  may  be  extended 
here  and  there  a  little,  care  being  taken  not  to  select  any 
incomplete  phrase,  such  as  “Written  by,”  “  Translated  by,” 
or  “  Illustrated  by,”  which  will  mar  the  effect  ot  the  ensemble. 
Nor  should  the  author’s  name  be  illuminated,  although  his  rank 
or  honours  may  be,  if  not  abbreviated.  For  instance  :  “  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy”  might  be  illuminated,,  while 
F.R.S.,  M.D.,  or  LL.D.,  should  not  be.  “Tenth  Edition,”  or 
“Fully  Illustrated,”  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  book  and 
place  and  date  of  publication,  are  always  enough  to  lighten  up 
a  title-page.  Anything  in  excess  is  apt  to  look  like  a  straining 
for  effect,  which  must  always  be  avoided. 

The  practice  of  illuminating  a  title-page  by  making  use  of  the 
initial  letter  only  of  each  word  of  the  title  is  affected,  and 
weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  expression  of  the  page. 

To  “red-line”  an  illuminated  title-page  is  to  pile  Pelion  on 
Ossa  ;  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  ;  it  is  far  too  much  colour 
for  the  picture  ;  it  is  like  painting  a  landscape,  and  making  the 
sun  shine  on  both  sides  of  the  trees  at  the  same  time. 

In  title-pages  of  luxe  and  grand  luxe  an  excess  of  illumina¬ 
tion  is  always  to  be  condemned.  It  cheapens  the  effect,  and  is 
tantamount  to  an  admission  that  presswork  and  paper  need 
ornamentation  to  turn  away  attention  from  defects,  just  as  the 
old  notaries  were  accustomed  to  underscore  words  and  sentences 
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in  their  documents  with  red  ink,  in  order  to  hide  poor  penman¬ 
ship. 

But,  even  admitting  that  the  too -highly- illuminated  title- 
page  may  not  strike  the  ordinary  book  buyer  as  in  any  way 
exaggerated,  it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to  build  for  all  time 
rather  than  for  a  day  .-—American  Bookmaker. 

Paper  Ruling  Machinery. 

THE  principal  feature  of  this  machine,  a  foreign  invention, 
is  the  employment  of  ruling  pens  of  peculiar  construction, 
which  occupy  an  approximately  horizontal  position  during  the 
operation,  and  to  which  the  necessary  ink  is  supplied  from  one 
or  more  receptacles  by  absorbent  material.  The  filling  of  the 
ink  receptacles  can  be  effected  automatically,  so  that  a  machine 
can  be  operated  continuously  and  be  actuated  by  a  motor. 
The  paper  to  be  ruled  is  placed  upon  a  rotary  cylinder  and 
moved  below  the  pens,  the  outlet  openings  of  the  latter  being 
pressed  against  the  paper.  The  ruling  device  comprises  a 
series  of  pens  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  These  pens 
are  made  of  thin  sheet  metal,  and  at  their  near  ends  are  con¬ 
nected  with  a  sheet  metal  strip,  from  which  they  are  formed. 
The  pens  are  formed  by  cutting  out  portions  from  a  sheet 
metal  plate  (one  edge  of  which  is  sharpened  on  both  sides  by 
grinding),  so  as  to  leave  parallel  strips  converging  slightly 
towards  the  sharpened  edge,  and  at  distances  apart,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  required  width  between  the  lines.  The  edges 
of  these  strips  are  then  bent  upwards,  making  trough-shaped 
depressions  at  the  points  where  the  strips  terminate  in  the 
sheet  metal  plate.  The  edges  of  the  strips  are  then  further 
bent  upwards  and  caused  to  approach  each  other,  and  then 
pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  tube  entirely  closed  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  The  abutting  edges  are  now  filed  smooth, 
the  point  is  then  ground  slightly  round  horizontally,  then  some¬ 
what  flat  on  the  upper  side,  and,  lastly,  flat  on  the  under  side 
to  form  an  elongated  outflow  opening  of  the  necessary  width. 

looks  for  Ittbaqnijjfirrs. 

"\17’E  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
’  *  loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each.  Subsequent 
parts  can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“  Album  Lithographic] ue.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
F rench,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabete.”  Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8cl.  each.  “Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 


“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children, 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 

“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d. 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part,  3s. 

“  Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  ______ 

“  Curado’s  Colour  Scale.”  Several  correspondents  have 
asked  us  where  this  can  be  obtained.  We  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  it,  and  expect  shortly  to  have  copies  for 
delivery. 


Ifew  Photo-Stereotype  Printing  Process. 

ANEW  process  of  so-called  autostereotypic  printing,  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  books  and 
engravings,  has  lately  been  invented  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
already  used  with  advantage  at  the  establishment  of  Orell, 
Fussli,  &  Co.,  at  Zurich.  The  process  will  cheapen  the  re¬ 
printing  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors.  By  this  method  the 
type-setting  and  the  copying  of  engravings  is  saved,  and  an 
accurate  stereotyped  plate  is  obtained  directly  from  the  original. 
It  is  a  transfer  process,  and  for  the  reproduction  two  newly- 
printed  copies  of  the  publication  to  be  reproduced  are  necessary 
to  insure  complete  success.  It  is  done  in  the  following 
manner.  Plaster  of  Paris,  best  quality,  is  mixed  with  water  to 
make  it  a  thin  putty  without  lumps,  and  to  this  a  little  alum  or 
salt  is  added  to  make  it  set  quickly.  To  every  5  lb.  of  the 
plaster  are  then  added  :  Silicate  of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda, 
3  oz.  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  2  oz.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  is 
then  put  upon  a  perfectly-level  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the 
desired  size,  around  which  iron  rods  are  placed  and  left  to  get 
hard.  The  plaster  cast  ought  to  be  at  least  type  high,  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage.  While  the  mass  is  setting,  the  back  ought  to 
be  scraped  level,  and  should  remain  undisturbed  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry  and  hard.  After  that,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  as  smooth  as  the  glass  itself. 

The  paper  to  be  reproduced  is  next  placed,  with  the  side  to 
be  copied  down,  in  a  dish  which  contains  the  following  trans¬ 
ferring  solution  : — Distilled  water,  16  oz.  ;  alcohol,  90°,  5  oz.  ; 
acetic  acid,  J  oz.  ;  phosphate  of  soda,  j  oz.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  solution  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  which 
is  not  to  be  transferred,  as  it  is  then  liable  to  print  through 
when  it  is  drawn  through  the  transferring  press.  Should  the 
print  to  be  copied  have  been  printed  for  some  time,  it  is 
desirable  to  warm  the  solution  and  float  the  paper  longer  on  it. 
The  sheets  should  be  left  on  the  solution  for  at  least  two  hours 
to  insure  perfect  action.  In  the  mean  time,  the  plaster  of  Paris 
plate,  which  was  completely  dried  before,  is  prepared  in  a  dark 
room.  A  solution  of  5  oz.  of  gelatine  in  12  oz.  of  water  is 
prepared  by  letting  the  former  soak  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
heating  it  to  about  190°.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
boiling  of  the  solution.  To  this  6  drachms  of  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  and  2  oz.  of  alcohol  are  added  and  well  filtered.  This 
is  when  still  warm.  Put  into  a  flat  dish  covered  to  a  depth 
of  about  J  in.  It  is  well  to  put  this  dish  upon  a  hot  metal  plate, 
as  it  gets  hard  quickly  when  getting  cold.  The  plaster  of 
Paris  plate,  which  itself  is  warmed  first,  is  dipped  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  smooth  side  for  a  moment,  thus  letting  it  take  up 
some  of  it,  whereupon  it  is  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  dark. 
When  dry,  the  copy  is  transferred  upon  it  in  the  usual  way, 
the  plaster  having  been  placed  between  rubber  sheets,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  breaking.  Of  course,  also,  this  has  to  be  done  in 
the  dark  room,  that  is  at  lamp  or  gaslight.  The  plate  is  then 
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dried  once  more,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  fifteen 
minutes.  When  taken  out,  the  places  where  the  light  has 
acted  will  be  found  to  be  quite  hard,  while  at  the  other  places 
the  plaster  is  soft,  and  will  fall  off  as  fine  powder  as  deep  as 
the  solution  has  penetrated  if  brushed  with  a  hard  brush. 
After  that,  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  stereotyped. 


kA  Bayous  §)coicl}  Jfwrtlep. 

r7''HE  death  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  journalist,  was  announced 
L  recently.  Mr.  Hogg  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was 
born  March  26,  1806.  He  was  apprenticed  to  James  Muirhead, 
printer,  Edinburgh,  who  (with  his  son  Claude)  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser ,  formerly  the  property  of 
James  Donaldson,  founder  of  the  hospital  bearing  his  name. 
After  his  apprenticeship,  James  Hogg  was  engaged  successively 
with  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  original  printer  of  the  Scotsman ,  but 
then  a  book  and  law  printer  ;  Murray  &  Cochrane,  law  printers, 
and  successors  to  Bailie  Willison,  the  well-known  printer  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  when  it  started  ;  Andrew  Balfour,  one  of 
the  largest  book  printers  in  Edinburgh;  and  lastly,  in  the  book 
house  attached  to  the  Caledonian  Mercury ,  where  the  printing 
of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  had 
been  recently  commenced.  After  being  in  the  book  house  for 
a  short  time,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Allan  (son  of  the 
banker),  offered  him  the  position  of  reader  on  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  newspaper,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  until  he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account  in  Edinburgh.  The  first 
book  printed  and  published  by  James  Hogg  was  a  work  of 
some  interest  even  to  the  present  day.  It  was  a  “  Narrative  of 
some  Passages  in  the  History  of  Eenoolooapik,”  the  first 
Esquimaux  who  visited  this  country,  and  who  was  brought  to 
Aberdeen  by  Captain  Penny,  in  the  Neptune ,  in  1839.  The 
“Narrative”  was  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  and 
was  published  in  1841,  with  a  portrait  of  “  Enoo,  ’  maps,  tables, 
&c.  Dr.  Macdonald  volunteered  to  the  ill-fated  Franklin  expe¬ 
dition,  and,  from  his  former  experience  in  the  arctic  regions,  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  surgeons  for  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
In  1845  Mr.  Hogg  started  the  Instructor ,  a  journal  which  a  few 
years  later  received  the  patronage  of  the  Oueen,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  three  series  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  numbering 
among  its  contributors  many  names  well  known  in  literature. 
Mr.  Hogg  also  published  the  principal  works  of  the  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan,  the  earlier  works  of  Dr.  Peter  Bayne,  and, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  De  Quincey’s  life,  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  published  his  collected  works  in  fourteen 
volumes.  Mr.  Hogg’s  sons — James,  jun.,  and  John — were  in 
partnership  with  him  for  many  years,  and  amongst  numerous 
other  works,  the  firm  of  James  Hogg  &  Sons  (which  had 
migrated  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1868)  published  several  series  of  very  successful  juvenile  books, 
the  “  Men  who  have  Risen  ”  series,  &c.,  and  founded  London 
Society,  which,  in  their  hands,  reached  a  sale  of  25,000  copies 
monthly,  and  about  50,000  of  the  extra  Christmas  number.  The 
magazine  was  edited  by  James  Hogg,  jun.,  whose  conception  it 
was.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Hogg  suffered 
severely  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  oculists  both  in  Scotland  and  in  London.  He 
had  many  reminiscences  of  old  Edinburgh  days  and  old  print¬ 
ing  times,  and  had  outlived  all  his  trade  contemporaries,  the 
last  of  whom  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Fairley,  of  the  Witness,  who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  May, 
1885. 


(paper  Crafce  3  feme. 


Germany  produces  and  exports  (says  Kulow's  German  Trade 
Review )  more  paper  than  any  other  country.  Her  superiority  is 
best  seen  in  wood  pulp  paper  and  wood  pulp,  the  conditions  being 
nowhere  else  so  favourable.  It  is  well  known  that  cellulose 
prepared  from  wood  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  consumption  of  paper  has  become 
so  great  that  the  supply  of  rags  would  long  ago  have  been 
unequal  to  cover  the  demand,  Germany  manipulates  yearly 


in  some  sixty  factories  about  600,000  cubic  metres  of  wood  (for 
which  seven  hectares  of  forest  must  be  cleared). 

The  Japanese  Paper  Trade. — The  paper  trade  of  Japan 
is  rapidly  developing,  and  its  extension  is  particularly  engaging 
the  attention  of  wealthy  merchants  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama, 
A  public  official,  Seishi  Kaisha,  has  been  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  European  paper  trade  and  its  manufacture,  with 
authority  to  buy  machinery.  Practical  steps  have  been  taken 
at  Kyoto,  Shiga,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with  a 
capital  of  500,000  yen,  with  the  result  that  a  large  mill  is  to  be 
erected.  Water  power  will  be  employed,  the  overflow  from  the 
lakes  of  Bura  being  utilised. 

A  NUMBER  of  Dutch  investors  have  issued  circulars  to  call 
attention  to  their  scheme  of  building  a  paper  factory,  to  be  run 
by  steam  power,  in  Java.  The  Dutch  government  there  will 
buy  all  its  paper  of  it  provided  the  price  be  as  cheap  and  the 
quality  as  good  as  the  paper  which  is  imported  by  it  from 
Holland.  Herr  Pourchez,  who,  as  paper  trade  expert,  has  the 
matter  in  charge,  found  in  Java  twenty-six  fibrous  plants 
suitable  for  paper-making,  eighteen  of  which  are  plenty.  At 
first,  however,  rags  and  alang-alang,  a  Java  plant  with  long, 
firm  fibre,  will  be  the  principal  paper  stuffs.  The  capital  is 
500,000  guldens,  in  shares  of  1,000  guldens,  and  the  circular 
estimates  the  expenses  at  neaily  300,000  florins,  and  calculates, 
with  the  usual  hopeful  view  of  prospectuses,  a  product  of 
1,000,000  kilograms  of  machine  -  made  paper  and  300,000 
kilograms  of  hand-made  sorts. 

Early  in  the  year  1870,  many  experiments  were  made  to 
produce  pulp  from  turf  or  peat.  Herr  Kleine,  of  Linden,  near 
Hanover,  patented  a  rinsing  machine,  and  Herr  Schleipen,  in 
Cologne,  a  machine  for  the  separation  of  the  peaty  fibres,  but 
little  was  ever  done  with  the  latter.  Kleine’s  method  included 
manufacture  from  peat,  the  separating  of  the  fibre  from  the  moss, 
the  treatment  of  the  fibre  in  the  Hollander  mill,  and  the  addition 
of  the  finest  moss  in  the  Hollander  for  “  filling.”  Even  this 
prepared  stuff  gave  little  different  results  from  the  raw  peat, 
with  a  trifle  of  moss  added  lest  the  product  be  too  spongy. 
This  latter  method  is  much  cheaper,  and,  when  the  peat  is 
treated  in  shaking  sieves  until  it  falls  apart  from  its  own  weight, 
and  mixed  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  other  stuffs,  excellent 
boards  for  bookbindings  are  obtained.  When  50  to  60  per 
cent,  is  added,  a  good  pulp  for  making  box  pasteboard  is  also 
obtained. 

The  Italian  paper  industries  formerly  had  a  hard  struggle 
against  foreign  imports.  But  the  manufacturers  improved  their 
means  of  production,  and  their  manufactures  have  steadily 
increased,  while  the  imports  proportionately  decreased.  The 
amount  of  home  products  in  1885  was  68,000,000  kilograms,  an 
increase  of  8,000,000  kilograms  in  five  years,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  total  imports  were  2,300,000  kilograms.  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  and  England  send  paper  into  Italy,  while 
they,  together  with  Switzerland,  send  wood  stuff  also.  The 
paper  industries,  however,  are  endeavouring  before  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  commission,  to  have  the  tax  on  imported  paper  and  paper 
stuffs  raised  8s.  (ten  lires)  to  9s.  3d.  per  100  kilogi'ams,  which 
would  render  importing  unprofitable,  and  a  rise  in  price  for 
home  products  would  result.  The  printers,  book  publishers, 
and  newspaper  owners,  who  would  suffer  under  this  change, 
oppose  the  measure.  Italian  imports  from  Germany  increased 
this  last  year  in  cellulose,  white  and  coloured  paper,  fine-bound 
books,  and  unbound  records,  but  decreased  in  board-covered 
books  and  wrapping  paper. 

The  Paper  Manufacture  in  Finland.— A  foreign  consul 
says  that  two  years  ago  the  paper  mills  of  Finland  were  in  a 
flourishing  position.  The  manufacturers  then  exported  the 
bulk  of  their  production  to  Russia  ;  but  now,  that  paper  and 
paper  pulp  manufactured  in  Finland  has  to  pay  a  heavy  import 
duty,  the  exportation  to  Russia  has  diminished  considerably. 
The  Finland  manufacturers  have  had,  therefore,  to  seek  fresh 
outlets,  and  now  send  a  paper  pulp  to  France  and  Great 
Britain.  At  the  close  of  last  year  the  price  for  the  north  of 
France  was  78  marks  per  cwt.  The  compressed  pulp,  in  sheets 
of  about  39  in.  by  30  in.,  and  weighing  rather  more  than  a 
pound,  fetched  88  marks  per  cwt.  In  1885  the  exportation  of 
writing,  printing,  and  hanging  paper  amounted  to  6,500,000 
marks,  and  that  of  pulp  to  nearly  1,000,000  marks.  At  that 
j  time  there  were  in  Finland  twenty-three  establishments  occu- 
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pied  with  the  production  of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  Among  the 
different  kinds  of  raw  material  imported  for  this  purpose  into 
Finland  may  be  named  paper,  rags,  clippings,  to  the  extent  of 
about  1,250,000  marks  annually.  The  most  important  paper 
mills  are  those  of  Tervakoski  at  Janakkalu,  and  J.  C.  Frenkell 
&  Son  at  Tammerfors.  The  principal  manufacturers  of  paper 
pulp  are  the  Kymmene  Company  at  Abo,  G.  A.  Serlachins  at 
Mautta,  and  the  Ingerons  Company,  near  Kymmene.  Most  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  paper 
pulp  has  been  imported  from  Germany. 

A  German  Opinion  on  Paper  Wheels. — The  paper 
railway  wheels,  frequently  employed  in  Germany  during  the 
last  six  years,  have  called  forth  the  following  remarks  from  the 
officials  of  the  Imperial  Railway  Department,  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  from  Kuhlow's  German  Trade  Review.  For  a  long 
time  paper  railway  wheels  have  been  used  upon  American 
railways.  These  wheels  consist  of  a  number  of  layers  of  thick 
paper  which,  are  pasted  one  upon  another  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure  until  the  required  thickness  is  attained. 
The  greater  elasticity  of  the  paper,  and  its  smaller  expansibility 
under  changes  of  temperature  as  compared  with  metal,  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  safety  of  railway  travelling  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  paper  railway  wheels,  and  that 
more  particularly  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tyres  would  be 
rendered  less  noisy.  These  theories  induced  certain  railway 
authorities  in  Germany,  subsequently  to  the  year  1881,  to  carry 
out  experiments  with  paper  wheels.  With  few  exceptions  the 
wheels  in  question  were  exclusively  employed  under  passenger 
carriages  and  sleeping  cars,  and  in  express  trains,  being  in 
certain  cases  controlled  by  brakes.  First  of  all,  the  excellent 
results  obtained  in  America  appeared  to  be  confirmed,  and  no 
tyre  breakage  or  accidents  took  place  the  cause  of  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  these  wheels.  In  the  month  of 
December,  1886,  however,  the  Imperial  Railway  Department 
received  information  of  a  passenger  carriage  having  left  the 
lines,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  breaking  up  of  its  four 
wheels,  nvhich  were  made  of  paper,  the  tyres  and  axles  being 
hurled  under  the  carriage.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
fractured  wheels,  it  was  thought  that  some  alteration  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  material.  The  paper 
wheels  used  upon  German  railways  were  therefore  subjected  to 
a  very  narrow  investigation,  and  numerous  injuries  to  the 
material  were  discovered,  the  periphery  of  the  paper  discs 
being  in  most  cases  burst.  The  injuries  had  invariably  taken 
place  in  wheels  which  were  subject  to  the  control  of  brakes. 


letters  la  tlje  (Kfcriior. 

DIRECT  TRANSFERRING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN 
‘  HALF  TINTS. 

SIR, — With  great  interest  I  read  yourarticle  in  the  February 
number  about  Mr.  Meissner’s  invention  of  transferring 
photography  on  stone  by  means  of  a  gelatine  layer. 

The  explanations  you  made  were  quite  clear  to  me.  There  is 
but  one  thing  I  still  require  to  know,  viz.,  the  manner  of  etching. 

I  myself  often  tried  to  transfer  photography  on  stone,  but 
with  the  result  that  I  got  the  picture  on  stone  in  a  kind  of 
grains.  ..However,  after  having  etched  with  aquafortis,  or  with 
Acidum  canicunt,  and  rolling  it  up  again,  the  grains  grew 
gradually  darker  and  darker,  became  spots,  and,  finally,  the 
upshot  of  the  business  was  that  every  inch  of  the  pictuie  was 
spoiled  altogether,  as  the  etching  had  not  been  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  grains  separated. 

I  suppose  this  difficulty  will  be  met  with  as  well  by  this 
process  as  by  mine.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  know  with 
what  ingredients  the  etching  must  be  done,  in  order  the  grains 
remain  open,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  injured.  If  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  cause  inquiries  to  be  made,  I  should 
be  very  glad.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  this  favour. 

Do  you  know,  perchance,  if  these  prepared  gelatine  layers 
will  be  brought  on  the  market  ?  I  dare  say  it  will  not  have 
been  yet.  But  would  there  not  be  any  chance  of  getting  one 
sheet  ?  I  could  make  a  trial  with  it  then. — Yours  truly, 

Utrecht.  Ignace  van  de  Weijer. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the 
information  asked  for  in  the  above  letter. — Ed.  P .  T.  <S>~»  L.] 


Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press  and.  Advertiser's  Reference 

Book.  (H.  Sell,  Fleet-street.) 

ELL’S  “  Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press  ”  claims  to  be  the 
largest  book  ever  published  at  two  shillings,  and  it  makes 
good  its  claim  to  this  distinction  by  presenting  us  with  1,350 
pages,  royal  8vo.,  well  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.  It  contains 
a  mass  of  useful  information  for  all  interested  in  newspapers 
and  advertising.  Among  the  contents  are  “  Practical  Hints  as 
to  the  Law  relating  to  Libels  in  Newspapers,”  by  W.  Blake 
Odgers  ;  the  Text  of  the  Convention  on  International  Copy¬ 
right;  an  article  on  “The  Rise  of  Provincial  Journalism,”  by 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne;  “Notable  Press  Prosecutions”  (illus¬ 
trated);  “How a  Provincial  Paper  is  Managed;”  and  “  Twenty- 
four  Hours  in  a  Newspaper  Office,”  by  Arnot  Reid,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  “  Heads  of 
the  World’s  Press”  consists  of  a  series  of  sixty-four  portraits  of 
the  editors  of  the  chief  papers,  those  reproduced  by  the  Meis- 
senbach  process  being  the  best.  The  lists  of  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  annuals,  &c.,  published  in  Great  Britain  are  very  full 
and  complete,  and  there  is  a  very  large  selection  of  foreign 
and  colonial  papers.  This  is  the  eighth  annual  issue  of  this 
dictionary,  and,  if  it  goes  on  expanding  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
next  eight  years,  we  shall  require  a  special  bookcase  constructed 
to  hold  it  and  a  special  apparatus  for  lifting  it.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Sell  upon  his  successful  enterprise. 

+  +  + 

The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1888.  (W.  H.  &  L. 

Collingridge.) 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable  Directory,  which  has 
now  been  issued  for  eighteen  years.  It  contains  the  fullest 
and  latest  information  brought  up  to  within  a  few  hours  ot 
publication,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  that  thoroughness 
and  reliability  which  have  made  this  Directory  so  successful. 
All  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  streets,  involved  in  the 
pulling-down  and  re-erecting  of  so  many  buildings,  and  in  the 
formation  of  new  thoroughfares,  are  carefully  and  fully  indi¬ 
cated.  Those  who  know  much  of  the  changes  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place  in  this  direction  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
to  some  extent  the  labour  and  trouble  involved  in  keeping  the 
Directory  up  to  date.  All  the  other  leading  features  of  the 
Directory  are  well  maintained,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Public 
Companies  Directory,  Livery  Companies  Guide,  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  Directory.  There  is  also  a  coloured  map  on  a  large  scale 
prepared  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  showing  every  street, 
turning,  and  railway,  with  the  boundaries  of  each  ward  and 
parish,  and  all  the  latest  street  improvements.  The  price  is 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 

■I*  + 

Shelley's  Complete  Press  Directory  for  1888.  (Shelley  &  Co., 
Leadenhall-street.) 

This  is  the  first  issue,  we  believe,  of  this  Directory,  and 
Messrs.  Shelley  &  Co.  are  to  be  commended  for  its  appearance 
and  completeness.  It  contains  full  information  as  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  &c.,  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
prefaced  by  a  series  of  reports  of  the  leading  newspaper  law 
cases  for  the  year  1887.  The  brief  particulars  of  the  counties 
are  useful  and  interesting.  The  price  of  the  Directory  is  one 
shilling. 

+  + 

The  Lithographers'  and  Photographers'  Directo7y.  (The 
“Lithographer”  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

This  work  comprises  a  complete  list  of  all  houses  and  firms, 
directly  or  indirectly,  identified  with  lithography,  photography, 
or  any  of  the  graphic  arts  and  allied  trades  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America,  with 
their  latest  procurable  addresses.  It  is  the  first  work  in  its 
line,  and  was  only  prepared  after  overcoming  many  difficulties 
and  at  great  expense,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  140,000  inquiry  circulars  were  posted  during  the 
compilation  of  the  names  and  facts  embraced  in  the  work. 
The  Directory  is  considered  the  official  authority  in  the  trade, 
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and  is  warmly  commended  by  all  leading  lithographic  and 
photographic  firms  as  being  a  very  useful  and  invaluable  book 
to  them.  It  is  a  most  useful  work,  and  deserves  a  large  sale. 

+  +  + 

Directory' of  Paper-makers.  (Marchant,  Singer,  &  Co.,  47,  St. 
Mary  Axe.) 

The  issue  for  1888  of  this  useful  Directory  has  just  come  to 
hand.  It  is  marked  with  the  same  care  and  completeness  that 
have  distinguished  its  predecessors,  and  contains  all  particulars 
of  paper-makers  in  the  kingdom  that  are  likely  to  be  required 
by  the  trade. 


Newspaper  Press  Fund. 


ON  Saturday,  the  24th  ult. ,  an  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  took  place  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
report  for  the  past  year,  and  on  other  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  fund  ;  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Bart,  M.P.,  the 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  members. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business,  formally  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  said  he  desired  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Fund  with  respect  to  the  I 
members  of  the  provincial  Press.  He  did  not  attend  there  from 
Liverpool  to  make  any  complaints  against  the  action  of  the  committee, 
except  that  it  was  considered  that  sufficient  means  were  not  taken  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  Press  in  the  provinces.  It 
was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  about  100  representatives  on  the 
Liverpool  Press  there  were  but  four  who  were  members  of  the  fund. 
This,  he  thought,  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
appeal  from  the  committee  to  provincial  Press  men,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  by  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed,  country  members  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  voting  for  members  of  the  committee.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  Press,  setting  forth  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  what  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  A.  Paul  said  the  imputation  on  the  country  members  by  the 
committee  was  that  they  were  either  too  poor  or  too  stingy  to  pay  a 
guinea  a  year  as  members  ;  whereas,  if  proper  care  were  taken,  and  a 
proper  system  adopted,  instead  of  having  but  about  460  members,  with 
^17,500  invested,  taken  from  the  charity  of  the  public,  they  would 
have  2,000  members,  and  become  self-supporting.  He  contended  that 
fresh  blood  ought  to  be  put  into  the  committee. 

Mr.  Yates,  of  Dewsbury,  said  he  represented  the  Press  of  that 
town,  and,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  Press  Fund  Committee,  he 
had  attended  there,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  to  speak  of  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  ;  and,  as  to  any  delay  in 
attending  to  cases  reported,  the  contrary  w'as  the  fact.  There  seemed 
to  be  something  about  a  provident  scheme  mentioned,  but  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  let  them  know  what  the  scheme  meant?  It  might  be  an 
improvident  scheme. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper  (Edinburgh)  said  he  had  listened  very  care¬ 
fully  to  what  the  opponents  of  the  committee  had  said,  but  he  could 
not  understand  what  they  really  wanted.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
wanted  to  get  a  majority  on  the  committee,  so  as  to  get  possession  of 
the  ^17,000  of  the  Fund,  and  then  start  with  it  an  association  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Peacock  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  five  or 
six  years,  and,  although  generally  in  a  minority,  he  could  not  put  his 
finger  on  a  single  vote  of  the  committee  that  was  not  a  just  one  ;  but, 
like  all  other  committees,  they  got  into  a  groove  and  stuck  to  it.  For 
his  own  part,  he  rather  favoured  increased  membership,  and  therefore 
self-help  and  less  of  charity.  But  what  he  most  objected  to  was  that 
gentlemen  should  be  on  the  committee  who  did  not  perform  their  duty ; 
and,  as  two  of  them  were  retiring  who  had  only  attended  four  or  five 
times  in  five  or  six  years,  now,  he  thought,  was  the  time  to  make  a 
change. 

The  Chairman,  having  made  a  few  observations  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  was  sure  the  discussion  would  confer  upon  the  institu¬ 
tion,  put  the  report,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously  amidst  cheers. 

Some  formal  business,  including  the  election  of  vice-presidents,  &c., 
having  been  disposed  of,  a  ballot  took  place  for  the  election  of  the  six 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  retiring  by  rotation,  viz.,  Mr.  A. 
Cooke,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Doyle,  Mr.  E.  Giffen, 
Mr.  J.  Pullan,  and  Mr.  Walter  Wood.  There  were,  however,  two 
candidates  started  in  opposition,  viz.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Albery  and  Mr.  G. 
Babington.  There  were  two  sets  of  voting  papers,  the  first  being  those 
issued  to  the  members  present,  and  the  second  proxy  papers,  which, 
the  chairman  sairl,  had  been  admitted  to  be  legal.  The  result  was  : 


Mr.  J.  H.  Doyle,  in  votes;  Mr.  A.  Cooke,  106;  Mr.  Pullan,  98; 
Mr.  Walter  Wood,  96;  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  92  ;  Mr.  Giffen,  88;  Mr. 
Albery,  56 ;  Mr.  Babington,  53.  Mr.  J.  Walker  had  been  previously 
elected  by  the  committee,  and  his  election  was  confirmed.  The  old 
members  were  thus  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  retiring 
anditors  (Mr.  Brockw’ell  Dalton,  Mr.  J.  Newstead,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Andrews)  were  unanimously  re-elected,  as  was  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  as 
treasurer.  Mr.  E.  Robbins  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Walter  Wood 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  for  presiding, 
and  the  proceedings  closed. 

— : - s  — ^  «.  — - - 

Teqdefjf  aijel  CoijtractH. 


Totnks  (Devon). — For  printing  Mr.  Watt’s  prize  essay  on  Dairy 
Farming  for  Devonshire,  and  his  report  on  dairying  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  for  the  Devon  County  Agricultural  Association  : — 


W.  Brendon  &  Son,  Plymouth  . 

.  £&S 

0 

0 

W.  PI.  Luke,  Plymouth  . 

.  75 

19 

6 

W.  Pollard  &  Co. ,  Exeter  . 

.  80 

O 

O 

I\.  W.  Stevens,  Plymouth  . 

.  90 

O 

O 

W.  Masland,  Tiverton . 

.  IOO 

O 

O 

Flying  Post  Company,  Exeter  . 

.  147 

O 

O 

London,  W.  C. — The  School  Board,  on  February  23,  accepted  a 
tender  for  supply  of  240,000  reward  cards.  Owing  to  an  error,  partly 
clerical  and  partly  of  the  printer,  the  price  was  stated  in  the  report  as 
1 2s.  iod.  per  1,000,  instead  of  £1.  10s.  iod.  The  tender  of  Kronheim 
&  Co.,  Bangor  House,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  has  now  been  accepted  at  the 
revised  terms. 

Portsmouth. — For  the  supply  of  books,  periodicals,  and  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Public  Library  for  one  year,  from  25th  inst.,  for  the 
Town  Council  : — R.  &  W.  Welch,  books,  27^  per  cent,  off  published 
prices,  and  ij  per  cent,  off  invoice;  periodicals,  22§  per  cent,  off; 
newspapers,  15  per  cent,  off  (accepted).  J.  G.  Bignell,  books,  28  per 

cent,  off ;  J.  W.  Gardner,  books,  27^  per  cent,  off ;  periodicals,  25 
percent,  off;  newspapers,  25  percent,  off.  Wallis  &  Ades,  books, 
25  per  cent,  off,  and  2  per  cent,  off  invoice. 

Barnstaple. — For  the  copyright  of  the  stock,  implement,  and 
poultry  catalogue  of  the  Barnstaple  Exhibition.  Mr.  J.  L.  Winter, 
secretary,  Bridgetown,  Totnes  : — W.  H.  Luke,  Bedford-street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  ^57  (accepted). 

School  Board  for  London. — At  the  meeting  on  the  22nd  ult., 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Lobb,  C.C  .,  the  two  following  tenders  were 
accepted,  viz.  : — Messrs.  J.  Truscott  &  Son,  of  Suffolk-lane,  for  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  book  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Heywood,  of  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  for  stock  and  stores  book,  fee  book,  and  needlework  cash 

book. 


IE)ottU  (Jlofee. 


Mr.  A.  W,  Hutton  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club. 

The  new  novel,  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,”  was  given  away — as 
extra  gratis  supplements — with  Nos.  235  and  236  of  Cassell’s  Saturday 
Journal,  published  on  March  27  and  April  4  respectively. 

Mr.  R.  O.  IlEARSON,  of  101,  Leadenhall-street,  has  issued  a  very 
effective  Calendar  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (De  Keyser) 
and  the  arms  of  the  various  companies  of  which  he  and  the  Sheriffs- 
are  members.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  work. 

Thomas  Bennett,  manager  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  bookstall  at 
Wellington,  Salop,  committed  suicide  recently  by  throwing  himself  in 
front  of  a  train  on  the  Market  Drayton  line,  near  Wellington.  Death 
wras  instantaneous.  The  deceased  was  a  married  man. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  have  just  issued, 
through  Messrs.  Alfred  Boot  &  Son,  24,  Old  Bailey,  a  Sixpenny  Guide 
to  London,  containing  a  mass  of  useful  information,  together  with  a 
series  of  maps  of  London  full  of  details.  It  does  credit  to  Messrs. 
Boot’s  establishment. 

Royal  Literary  Fund. — At  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  on  May  2,  Sir  James  Paget  will  preside.  Many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
and  several  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  supporting  the  chairman. 

On  March  17  the  Council  of  the  Association  of  Irish  Journalists 
held  their  monthly  meeting  at  Dublin.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  James  Scott,  editor  ot  the  Irish  Times,  it  was  resolved  that  it  be 
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an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  chartered  institute  of  journalism. 

Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades,  chromo-lithographers,  of  23, 
Abchurch-lane  and  Leonard-street,  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
the  first  prize  of  £20,  in  the  competition  for  the  best  design  in  colours 
of  the  Members’  Emblem  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic 
Printers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Drapers'  Record  has  issued  a  special  spring  number,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  printing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  remarkable 
example  of  enterprise.  The  advertisement  pages  are  displayed  in 
admirable  taste,  and  the  illustrations  and  adornments  are  certainly 
above  the  average.  The  printers  are  Messrs.  MacRae,  Curtice,  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  12  &  14,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

For  several  years  there  was  published  in  Dublin  a  College  Miscellany, 
under  the  name  of  Kottabos ,  containing  classical  translations  and 
original  verses  by  students  and  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  1881  it  ceased  to  appear,  but  it  is  now  revived,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  F.T.  C.D.,  and  is  to  be  published  each  college  term. 
Mr.  Wm.  McGee,  Nassau-street,  Dublin,  is  the  publisher. 

The  19th  lilt,  being  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Bolton 
Evening  News,  which  claims  to  be  the  first  halfpenny  evening  news¬ 
paper  established  in  England  and  published  daily,  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  presented  all  their  employes  with  a  day’s 
wages,  all  the  newsagents  with  a  gratuitous  supply  of  their  usual  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  day’s  issue,  and  their  advertisers  with  a  free  insertion  of 
the  day’s  advertisements. 

Dr.  Barnardo’s  magazine,  “Night  and  Day,”,  for  March,  is  full  of 
incidents  and  facts  illustrating  his  work  among  “  Waifs  and  Strays,  ” 
which  will  be  found  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
poor  children  at  heart.  The  editor  has  n$w  no  fewer  than  2,432 
orphan  and  destitute  children  under  his  care,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that,  but  for  his  work,  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  children  would  be  on 
the  road  to  ruin,  it  should  insure  the  practical  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  reader. 

Birmingham  Press  Club. — The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Birmingham  Press  Club  was  held  on  the  10th  ult.  at  the  Midland 
Hotel.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and  M.  Guibal  joined  the  company,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  general  entertainment  and  amusement.  A 
special  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presentation  of  an  illuminated 
address  to  Mr.  B.  Dain-Hopwood  ( Midland  Counties  Herald ),  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  Birmingham  to  take  charge  of  the  London  office 
of  that  newspaper. 

The  Manchester  Press  Club. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  the 
Press  Club  was  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  when  the  members  assembled  to 
take  leave  of  an  old  member  and  friend — Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  reporting  staff — who  has  undertaken  new  duties 
at  the  London  office  of  the  paper.  Mr.  W.  Hewitson,  president,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a  very  successful  character. 
The  presentation  to  Mr.  Atkinson  of  a  valuable  timepiece,  bearing  an 
inscription,  was  one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the  evening. 

A  discovery  of  great  interest  to  English  readers  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Commendatore  Rosati  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Naples. 
This  consists  of  two  volumes  of  “  Memoirs  of  Maria  Carolina,  Queen 
Consort  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  of  Naples.”  The  volumes,  which 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  queen  herself,  give  circumstantial 
details  of  the  events  of  1799  (a  year  full  of  disaster  for  the  armies  of 
France  in  Italy),  an  exact  account  of  the  relations  between  Lord 
Nelson  and  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  full  report 
of  the  famous  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Losses  to  the  Revenue. — The  Daily  News  states  that  Mr.  Raikes’s 
answer  to  the  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  as 
to  alleged  losses  to  the  revenue  arising  from  a  contract  for  stamps  and 
stamp  paper  made  in  1881,  only  faintly  indicates  the  facts.  Mr.  Raikes 
admitted  that  out  of  a  sum  of  ,£100,000,  the  present  annual  charge  of 
the  contractors,  not  less  than  half  may  be  estimated  as  net  profit  to  the 
firm.  It  is  added  that  an  important  official  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  has  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  loss  arising  from 
the  contract  will  reach  the  sum  of  £500,000. 

Fall  of  a  House  at  Islington.— On  Saturday  night,  the  24th 
ult.,  about  8.30,  the  house,  40,  Popham-road,  Islington  (New  North- 
road),  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Masters,  letterpress  printer,  collapsed, 
through  the  foundation  giving  way.  The  front  part  of  the  building 
fell  into  the  street,  carrying  with  it  into  the  cellar  beneath  a  large 
portion  of  the  pavement.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the  fallen 
part,  and  the  family  were  rescued  from  the  back.  A  gang  of  men 
were  engaged  until  early  yesterday  morning  shoring  up  the  walls  left 
standing.  The  house  is  supposed  to  be  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  old, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  decay.  The  machinery  and  type  of  Mr.  Masters, 
who  has  carried  on  the  business  in  this  house  for  many  years,  are 
buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  sixty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  London  Consolidated 
Society  of  Journeymen  Bookbinders  has  just  been  issued.  During  the 


year  282  members  signed  the  claimants’  or  out-of-work  book. 
Altogether,  1,373  weeks  were  signed,  the  amount  ot  money  paid  being 
£790,  averaging  per  member  £2.  16s.  The  amount  paid  for  sick  and 
funeral  benefit  was  £502.  The  income  of  the  society  has  been  increased 
by  the  receipt  of  about  £80  from  fines,  and  nearly  £50  from  the  issue 
of  5,964  summonses  ;  the  committee  also  received  upwards  of  £50 
interest  from  money  invested.  The  financial  statement  shows  that  the 
total  receipts  of  the  year  were  £3,037.  9s.  2d.,  the  balance  on  hand 
on  December  31  amounting,  inclusive  of  stock,  to  £1,167.  Is-  5^- 
At  the  present  time  there  are  923  members. 

The  Freeman  s  Journal  Company  have  purchased  the  printing  plant 
and  concern  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Gill  &  Co.,  to  which  their  present 
jobbing  office  is  at  once  to  be  removed.  Mr.  II.  Gill,  M.P.,  is  about 
to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament,  having  decided  to  carry  on  the  book¬ 
selling  and  publishing  trade  as  formerly  in  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Carey,  who  for  many  years  has  acted  as  overseer  of  the  Leinster 
Express,  a  Conservative  weekly  paper  published  in  the  Queen’s  Co., 
has  now  become  proprietor  of  that  paper  in  succession  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  has  accepted  an  appointment  in  London.  The  Freeman' s  Journal 
Company  has  just  introduced  a  new  type-composing  machine  into  their 
office  for  use  in  setting  up  matter  for  that  journal.  It  is  admitted  to 
be  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  £400. 

The  seventy-seventh  half-yearly  report,  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31  last,  of  the  Typographical  Association  has  been  issued. 
The  report  congratulates  its  members  upon  steady  progress,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  on  the  books  now  amounting  to  7,496,  being  an 
increase  upon  the  year  of  439.  The  general  fund  is  stated  at  £12,929, 
and  the  superannuation  fund  at  £6,358.  6s.  8d.  The  report  says : 
“There  are  many  points  in  our  rules  which  do  not  command  the  entire 
assent  of  employers,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  press  their  objections  in 
a  hostile  manner,  and  prefer  to  work  in  harmony  with  an  organisation 
which  they  recognise  as  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade. 
This  feeling  cannot  but  produce  a  good  effect  upon  those  in  their 
employ,  and  supplies  a  basis  upon  which  both  employer  and  employed 
may  work  together  for  the  general  advancement-  and  improvement  of 
the  trade. 

Messrs.  Banks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  have  published  a  pamphlet  for 
the  Life  Association  of  Scotland  entitled  “  Fifty  Years,”  a  story  of 
expansion.  The  author  begins  by  giving  a  condensed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  country  in  its  political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  in  the 
year  1838 — a  year  which,  among  other  things,  is  memorable  as  that  in 
which  the  first  steam-vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Fie  then  proceeds 
to  show  in  succession  the  development,  or.  “  expansion,”  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  shipping,  our  foreign  trade,  our  domestic  industries, 
and  our  population,  in  the  fifty  years  beginning  with  1838.  Some 
most  striking  figures  are  given  in  connexion  with  our  industrial  pro¬ 
gress,  which  will  be  a  revelation  to  most  readers.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  the  period  has  been  in  life  assurance,  and 
the  author  gives  some  interesting  information  about  the  early  days  of 
insurance,  and  then  about  the  inception  and  constitution  of  the  Life 
Association  of  Scotland,  which  celebrates  its  jubilee  this  year.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  iri*the  pamphlet,  put  in  a  condensed 
and  popular  form. 

Fleet-street  Obstructions. — From  the  action  of  the  City  police 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  ult.,  with  respect  to  the  obstruction  of  Fleet- 
street  by  people  connected  with  sporting  matters,  it  was  evident  that 
what  they  commenced  on  the  day  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  was 
not  a  spasmodic  effort  to  preserve  the  great  City  thoroughfare  from  the 
nuisance  to  which  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  subjected.  As  usual, 
on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-race  day,  crowds  of  people  began  to 
collect  in  Fleet-street,  in  front  of  the  sporting  papers’  offices,  shortly 
after  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  await  the  result  of  the  great  aquatic 
event.  But  the  police  were  again  in  force  in  the  street,  and  also  in 
reserve  in  some  of  the  by-streets,  and  no  concourse  of  people  was 
allowed  to  assemble  and  block  the  way.  Some  of  the  sporting  papers 
assisted  the  police  by  posting  notices  that  the  result  of  the  race  would 
not  be  announced  in  their  windows.  It  is  understood  that  on  days  of 
all  great  sporting  events  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  by  the  City 
police. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office.— This  quarter’s  circulars', 
relating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  colonies,  have 
just  been  issued  by  this  office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every  post  office. 
Queensland  grants  free  passages  to  female  servants  and  selected 
agricultural  labourers.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Canada 
grant  assisted  passages,  and  the  two  former  and  Natal  nominated 
passages  at  reduced  rates,  mainly  to  female  servants  and  agriculturists. 
Farmers  with  capital,  and  female  servants  are  wanted  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  and  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  ;  while  mechanics 
and  general  labourers  are  only  in  demand  in  very  few  localities. 
Intending  emigrants  are  invited  to  write  to  the  office  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  (if  any)  which  are  made  by  colonial  governments,  and  in  some 
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cases  by  private  committees  and  individuals  in  the  colonies,  for  the 
reception  and  assistance  of  emigrants  on  landing.  The  circulars  may 
be  obtained,  free  of  cost,  from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W.  ;  and  ten  separate  handbooks,  with  maps,  one  for  each  colony, 
at  id.  each,  post-free. 

The  Eight  Hour  Movement. — In  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the 
London  compositors  as  to  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  a  day, 
a  series  of  questions  were  submitted  by  the  Executive  of  the  London 
Society  to  its  members,  and  the  following  was  the  result  : — There  were 
5,898  ballot  papers  issued.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  “Are  you 
in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  limit  of  the  day’s  work,  total,  48  hours 
per  week?  ” — 1,125  replied  “  Yes.”  2,098  “  No,”  and  146  remained 
neutral.  “  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  total  cessation  of  work  on  Satur¬ 
days?”  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  319,  and  in  the  negative 
by  2,715.  To  the  question,  “Are  you  in  favour  of  Parliament  enforc¬ 
ing  an  eight  hours’  day  by  law,  or  enforcing  a  Saturday  holiday  by 
law?” — 560  answered  “  Yes,”  and  2,566  “No.”  The  last  question 
was,  “Are  you  in  favour  of  obtaining  either  of  these  privileges  by  the 
free  and  united  efforts  of  the  organised  trades  of  the  kingdom  ?  ”  But 
this  they  also  negatived,  882  voting  for  and  2,146  against  it.  The 
members,  by  large  majorities,  have  decided  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  librarian  and  assistant  secretary  by  5s.  per  week  each. 

The  National  Drink  Bill.— In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle , 
the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  calls  attention  to  the  stupendous  figures  of  our 
annual  drink  bill.  The  magnitude  of  the  amount  may  well  appal  one, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these  figures  and  the  awful 
poverty  and  misery  abounding  on  every  hand.  In  1887  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  drink  amounted  to  £124,953,680,  and  more  than  ,£2,000,000 
in  excess  of  1886.  With  a  population  of  37,000,000,  this  gives  an 
average  expenditure  of  £3.  7s.  6|d.  for  each  person,  or  £16.  17s.  8Jd. 
for  every  family  of  five.  As,  happily,  a  great  number  are  abstainers, 
the  average  expenditure  among  the  drinkers  was  £5  per  head.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  very  small  share  that  labour  receives  from  this  tremendous 
sum  and  the  utterly  unproductive  nature  of  the  amount  so  spent,  it  is 
marvellous  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  should  not  awake 
to  their  true  interests,  and  determine  to  stamp  out  this  plague,  or,  at 
least,  to  diminish  its  power  for  evil,  in  every  possible  way.  Printers 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  working  classes,  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  an  earnest  movement  set  on  foot  expressly  among  them 
to  grapple  with  this  monster,  which  is  sapping  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 
If  the  drink  bill  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  its  present  amount,  what 
an  impetus  to  trade  would  be  given,  and  certainly  the  printing  trade 
would  share  in  the  improvement,  as  more  books  and  papers  would  be 
wanted,  and  more  work  of  a  general  character  would  be  given  out. 
Printers,  think  of  it  and  act  1 

A  New  Press  Fund. — The  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Essex  News¬ 
paper  Press  Fund  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  the  24th  ult ,  at  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Hotel,  Liverpool-street,  City,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  to  render  assistance  to  necessitous  members, 
and  to  secure  grants  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members, 
such  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  way  of  loans,  repayable  in  instal¬ 
ments  or  by  grants,  as  determined  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
society  is  composed  of  editors,  sub-editors,  and  reporters  engaged  at 
the  time  of  their  election  on  the  newspaper  press  of  Essex.  Already 
very  nearly  all  the  reporters  in  Essex  have  intimated  their  intention  to 
subscribe  to  the  fund,  while  many  gentlemen,  whose  public  work 
brings  them  into  close  acquaintance  with  the  newspaper  press,  have 
announced  their  willingness  to  subscribe  annually  towards  its  support. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  other  toasts  had  been  proposed  and  duly 
honoured,  “The  Essex  Newspaper  Press  Fund”  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  \V.  Glenny,  J.P.,  who  said  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
association  were  so  good  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  confer  considerable 
benefit  upon  all  its  members.  Mr.  Reid,  secretary,  replied,  and  after¬ 
wards  read  a  list  of  subscriptions  towards  the  starting  of  the  fund,  the 
total  of  which  list  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  £150,  including 
a  donation  of  £10  from  the  chairman.  At  a  formal  meeting  held  prior 
to  the  dinner,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  was  chosen  president  of  the  fund,  and 
the  vice-presidents  include  the  Mayors  of  West  Ham  and  Colchester; 
the  Hon.  C.  II.  Strutt  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Watkins, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Forrest  Fulton,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  J.  Round,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Herbert 
Gardner,  M.P.,  and  Major  Rasch,  M.P. 

Printers’  Pension  Corporation. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Corporation  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1 7,  in  the  library 
of  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street.  '  Mr.  W.  C.  K.  Clowes,  M.A., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  subscriptions  amounted 
to  £2,161,  and  the  interest  on  funded  property  to  £844,  while  the 
extraordinary  income  amounted  to  £3,020,  which  included  a  legacy  of 
£  1,500.  This  was  paid  by  the  executors  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Plolmes, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  formerly  of  the  Athenpeum.  The 
legacy,  which  was  received  free  of  duty,  formed  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  beneficial  interest  to  be  derived  by  the  Printers 
Corporation  under  Mrs.  Holmes’s  will,  as  the  institution  stood  in  the 


position  of  residuary  legatee,  and  the  Council  had  received  intimation 
from  the  executors  that  ,  securities  to  the  value  of  about  £7,000  would, 
within  a  few  days,  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  on  account  of  the 
residue.  The  profit  arising  from  the  last  festival,  at  which  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala  presided,  was  £415.  There  were  now  150  recipients  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  and  twenty  more  were  added  by  the  recent  election.  On 
the  Almshouse  Fund  four  vacancies  had  occurred  during  the  year, 
which  had  been  filled  up  in  due  course.  With  regard  to  the  Orphan 
Fund,  the  only  applicant  remaining  on  the  list  had  been  elected.  The 
Biggs’s  Charity  had  enabled  them  to  expend  in  pensions  to  printers 
and  widows  the  sum  of  £440.  During  the  year  two  constant  and 
generous  contributors  had  been  removed  by  death.  These  were 
Mir.  G.  E.  Eyre,  the  Queen’s  printer,  and  Mr.  Charles  Newton.  The 
sum  of  £2,333  had  been  expended  in  pensions  during  the  year.  The 
report  and  statement  of  account  were  adopted,  the  vacancies  to  the 
Council  filled  up,  the  officers  reappointed,  and  the  names  of  the  new 
pensioners  announced. 


Apprenticeship  Case. — James  Henry  Down,  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Judd  &  Co.,  St.  Andrew’s-hill,  was  summoned  for  absenting  himself 
from  his  employment,  whereby  he  had  caused  his  masters  to  lose  £1  in 
lieu  of  service.  It  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Judd  sought  to  recover  the 
£1  from  the  defendant,  not  because  it  would  recoup  them,  but  to  show 
other  apprentices  that  they  could  not  leave  their  work  just  when  they 
pleased.  It  was  a  serious  matter  in  a  printing-office,  where  a  large 
number  of  hands  were  employed.  The  defendant  admitted  the 
absence,  but  thought  he  had  a  right  to  absent  himself,  as  he  was  more 
than  twenty-one.  The  father  of  the  defendant  said  his  son  had  not 
been  treated  properly,  and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  a  docu¬ 
ment  signed  during  minority  was  not  binding  after  twenty-one.  The 
defendant  admitted  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  indenture  on  the  day 
he  came  of  age.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  that,  owing  to  his  not  having 
done  so,  the  indenture  was  binding.  He  must  pay  the  £1  and  costs. 

Legal  Action  Concerning  a  Book. — In  the  Court  of  Session, 
Blackie  &  Son,  publishers,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  sought 
to  have  the  trustees  of  the  deceased  T.  C.  Jack,  carrying  on  business 
at  the  Grange  Works,  Edinburgh,  prohibited  from  publishing  a  work 
entitled  “  The  Gazetteer  of  the  World,”  in  that  it  infringed  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  complainers’  book,  “The  Imperial  Gazette.”  The  re¬ 
spondents  pleaded  in  defence  that  the  complainers’  book  was  partly 
borrowed  from  “  Lippencott’s  Gazette,”  an  American  publication. 
The  complainers,  however,  pointed  out  that  an  acknowledgment  in  a 
previous  edition  showed  that  this  work  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
“  Imperial  Gazette.”  The  respondents  stated  that  the  last  edition  of 
“  Lippencott’s  Gazetteer  ”  didnot  contain  this  acknowledgment.  Lord 
Trayner  said  that  he  had  looked  at  the  Gazetteer  quite  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  form  the  opinion  that,  prima  Jacie ,  the  respondents  had 
been  guilty  of  piracy,  and,  therefore,  he  was  prepared  to  grant  interdict 
on  the  complainers  finding  caution.  Counsel  for  the  complainers  said 
that  they  would  amend  the  note  to  the  effect  of  offering  caution.  Ilis 
Lordship  said  that  on  that  being  done  he  would  pass  the  note,  and,  on 
caution  being  found,  would  grant  interim  interdict. 

Newspaper  Copyright. — The  case  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Newspaper  Company,  Limited,  v.  Bingham  and  Others,  came  on  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  Lords  Justices  Cotton,  Lindley,  and 
Bowen,  by  way  of  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  company  from  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Justice  North  to  grant  an  interlocutory  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  publishing  a  newspaper  under  the  title  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Mirror ,  which  title  had  been  adopted  by  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany  for  a  paper  published  by  them.  The  plaintiff  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
and  on  February  3rd  last  they  printed  the  first  number  of  their  paper 
under  the  title  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Mirror ,  and  the  title  was 
duly  registered  on  January  4.  The  defendants,  who  are  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette,  and  had  registered  upwards 
of  twenty  titles  in  connection  with  the  words  “  Licensed  Victualler’s,” 
but  had  not  registered  the  word  “Mirror,”  published  for  the  first  time 
on  February  6  a  newspaper  under  the  same  title  as  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany’s  paper.  Mr.  Justice  North  refused  to  grant  an  injunction,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  had  been  a 
bond  fide  publication  of  the  plaintiffs’  paper  before  the  publication  of 
the  defendants’  paper,  and  from  that  decision  the  plaintiff  company  now 
appealed.  Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respondents,  their 
Lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,  and  dismissed  the 
appeal,  with  costs. 

Infringement  of  Agreement. — Direct  Photo-Engraving 
Company,  Limited,  v.  HentsChel. — In  this  case  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany  claimed  to  obtain  an  injunction  and  damages  against  the  defen- 
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dants,  Mr.  August  Hentschel  and  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel.  It  appeared 
that  in  March,  1881,  the  company  acquired  from  Mr.  A.  Hentschel 
the  right  of  working  and  using  certain  secret  and  other  methods  or 
processes  for  direct  photographing  and  engraving  on  stone,  metal,  or 
otherwise,  and  also  Mr.  Hentschel’s  business  and  the  good-will  of  it. 
The  processes  were  used  in  producing  illustrations  for  illustrated 
papers,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Hentschel  was  appointed  the  manager  of  the 
company  for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  ^400  a  yeal-  It  was  further 
agreed  that  he  should  not  divulge  or  discover  to  any  one  the  secret 
methods  and  other  processes  referred  to,  and  that  he  should  not 
directly  oV  indirectly  engage  or  be  interested  in  working  them  except 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel  was  the  son  of  Mr.  A. 
Hentschel,  and  the  former  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  four  years,  he  also  being  bound  not  to  divulge  the  processes, 
&c.  After  the  term  of  five  years  in  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  Hentschel,  and 
four  years  in  the  case  of  his  son,  both  defendants  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  On  April  7,  1887,  Carl  Hentschel  left  them, 
but  August  Hentschel  remained  till  May  of  the  same  year,  when  lie 
was  discharged.  Carl,  it  was  said,  started  and  now  carried  on  in 
Fleet -street  a  similar  business  to  that  carried  on  by  the  company,  and 
one  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  company  was  that  his  father  had 
divulged  to  him  the  secret  methods  and  proces'ses  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  that  he  was  using  them.  It  was  also  said  that  they, 
with  a  view  of  diverting  plaintiffs’  trade,  represented  that  the  finances 
of  the  company  were  not  in  a  good  condition.  Mr.  A.  Hentschel 
denied  that  he  had  communicated  the  secret  processes  to  Carl,  who 
stated  that  he  knew  of  them  before  they  were  sold  to  the  company. 
He  denied,  however,  that  he  used  the  processes  of  his  father,  but  said 
he  used  new  and  improved  processes  of  his  own,  which  included  very 
little  of  his  father’s  system.  Mr.  A.  Hentschel  counterclaimed  for 
wrongful  dismissal,  while  plaintiffs  contended  they  were  justified  in 
dismissing  him  summarily,  in  consequence  of  his  acting  against  the 
interest  of  the  company,  and  assisting  his  son  to  carry  on  a  rival  trade. 
Both  defendants  denied  that  they  had  slandered  the  company  as  to  its 
financial  position.  Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Oswald  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Spokes  for  Mr.  A.  Hentschel ;  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Greene,  Q.C.,  for  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel.  The  jury  found  that  A.  Hent¬ 
schel  did  not  disclose  to  Carl  Hentschel  the  secret  when  he  was  bound 
not  to  disclose  it,  as  Carl  knew  it  before  ;  also  that  the  defendant  Carl 
made  use  of  the  secret,  and  had  slandered  the  company  as  to  its  trade 
and  business,  awarding  40s.  damages.  They  found  that  A.  Hentschel 
only  communicated  the  secret  at  the  time  he  was  bound  not  to  disclose 
it  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  but  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  it 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  company.  He  also  had 
slandered  the  company,  and  they  also  awarded  damages  against  him  to 
the  extent  of  40s.  The  company,  they  found,  were  justified  in  dis¬ 
missing  him. 

Qjlmeman  (Cftpptngtt. 

The  British  American ,  a  paper  for  British-born  residents  in  the 
States,  has  been  started  in  New  York, 

The  Teacher  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  educational  magazine 
which  has  made  its  appearance  in  New  York. 

The  Germantown  (Philadelphia)  Independent  is  about  to  erect  a 
handsome  newspaper  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Chelten-avenue,  and 
Green-street.  The  building  will  be  28  by  80  feet,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  tower  98  feet  high. 

The  American  novelist,  W.  D.  Howells,  derives  £ 2,000  per 
annum  from  Harpers  Magazine.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  said  that 
most  of  his  women  folks  are  “bits  of  nerves,  with  inexplicable  crooks 
and  turns  in  their  mental  organisation:”  He  has  taken  up  his  residence 
permanently  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dana  puts  the  value  of  his  paper,  the  New  York  Sun,  at 
5,000,000  dols. 

The  first  trench  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  published  in 
Boston,  in  April,  1789. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune ,  in  view  of  the  supposition  that  “every 
reader  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  often  conscious  that  he  knows  better  how 
to  run  a  paper  so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction  than  the  editor  him¬ 
self,'’  has  invited  its  readers  to  Contribute  articles  giving  their  views  as 
to  how  a  newspaper  should  be  conducted. 

The  booksellers  and  stationers  of  North  Carolina  met  in  convention 
at  Greensboro,  on  February  16,  and  organised  the  “  North  Carolina 
Booksellers’  and  Stationers’  Board  of  Trade.”  Its  objects  are  to 
furnish  text-books  and  general  literature  through  the  home  booksellers  ; 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  literature  and  the  recognition  of 
North  Carolina  authors  ;  and  to  discourage  the  sale  or  circulation  of 
disreputable  books  or  periodicals  within  the  State. 

Messrs.  D.  Lotiirop  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  projected  a  new  series 
Of  books,  to  be  known  as  “The  Story  of  the  States.”  Among  the 


books  decided  upon  for  publication  are  “  The  Story  of  California,”  by 
Noah  Brooks;  “The  Story  of  Massachusetts,”  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale  ;  “  The  Story  of  New  York,”  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  ;  “  Louisi¬ 
ana,”  by  Maurice  Thompson;  “Virginia,"  by  Marion  Harland ; 
“Texas,”  by  E.  S.  Nadal ;  and  “South  Carolina,”  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page. 

The  Franklin  Machine  Works,  Philadelphia,  have  just  completed  a 
tag-making  machine,  which  is  in  itself  a  marvel.  It  is  the  invention 
of  II.  P.  Feister,  proprietor  of  the  works,  who  has  already  disposed  of 
three  of  the  machines,  one  of  which  has  been  sent  to  a  large  concern  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  The  machine  takes  the  tag  stock  from  the  roll, 
the  patches  are  fed  from  two  rolls,  top  and  bottom,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  of  the  punch  the  two  patches  are  pasted  on,  the  eyelet  hole  cut, 
the  corners  trimmed,  and,  by  a  neatly-arranged  printing  attachment, 
the  tag  is  printed  with  the  name  and  address,  &c.,  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  order  was  received.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  about 
forty  thousand  complete  tags  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  machine  is 
graded  to  make  and  print,  all  in  one  motion,  eight  sizes  of  tags,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  service,  either  in  manufacturing  tags  for  the  trade 
or  for  printers  who  accept  small  orders,  say,  for  lots  of  5,000  and 
upward,  _ 

Copyright  with  England. — A  public  reading  of  their  own  works 
by  authors,  in  the  interest  of  international  copyright,  Was  held  at 
Washington  on  March  24.  A  large  and  distinguished  aulience  was 
present,  including  the  wife  of  the  President,  who  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  presided,  and  made  an 
earnest  address,  in  which  he  said  : — “We  want  to  redeem  this  great 
and  generous  nation  from  the  charge  of  being  a  grand  fence  for  the 
receiving  of  purloined  goods.  It  is  the  custom  of  generals  to  prohibit 
the  looting  of  an  enemy’s  camp  chiefly  on  account  of  its  demoralising 
reaction  on  their  own  forces.  How  much  worse  it  is  to  make  spoil  of 
our  co-workers  of  the  same  race  and  tongue  !  We  do  not  dread  them 
as  competitors  on  equal  terms.  We  have  welcomed  them  heartily  to 
our  magazines  and  journals  ;  but  in  taking  their  books  without  pay  our 
country  is  punished  by  reducing  to  inaction  and  driving  into  strange 
pursuits  its  native  authors,  by  retarding  the  natural  growth  of  our 
literature,  by  imbuing  successive  generations  of  American  readers  with 
foreign  sentiment,  by  relying  among  other  substitutes  for  wholesome 
and  original  reading  upon  French  and  English  reprints,  whose  sole 
merit  is  that  they  are  sold  for  a  dime  ;  all  this  because  a  slight  tax  is 
paid  on  American  literature,  while  any  one  is  free  to  reprint  and  sell  a 
foreign  book.  And  who  benefits  by  it  ?  No  one,  for  now  the  American 
author,  printer,  and  compositor,  each  and  all  come  to  their  representa¬ 
tives  here,  and  say,  ‘  Give  us  an  international  copyright  law  for  our 
own  welfare.  Do  justice  to  the  foreign  author,  and  we  shall  fare  better 
than  now.’  Only  some  antiquary  jumps  up  and  claims  to  speak  for 
the  people,  and  misapplies  a  great  author’s  phrase  of  a  tax  upon  know¬ 
ledge,  as  if,  forsooth,  the  very  richness  of  a  jewel  should  entitle  us  to 
steal  it  with  impunity.”  Readings  followed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  (the 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine ),  Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Howells, 
Mr.  Stockton,  and  others. 


Ccmftnenfaf  £  djfomgn 

The  Leipzig'  bookbinders  are  about  to  establish  a  tariff  union. 

August  Lang,  founder  of  the  Pressc,  died  in  Vienna  on  March  4, 

Dr.  S.  A.  Belmont  died  at  Hamburg  on  March  19,  aged  forty-five 
years. 

The  firm  of  Pickenhahn  &  Son,  in  Chemnitz  (Saxony),  will  shortly 
celebrate  its  jubilee, 

The  printer,  Matthias  Schupp,  of  Vienna,  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  profession  on  March  3. 

A  new.  monthly  sheet,  the  Magyar  Nyomddszat  {Hungarian 
Typography),  has  been  started  in  Buda-Peslh. 

No.  1  of  a  new  trade  paper,  Der  Stereotypeur,  has  appeared  at 
Nuremberg.  Karl  Kempe  is  the  editor  and  printer. 

Wilhelm  Oisermuller,  former  editor  of  the  official  Kasseler  Sti¬ 
fling,  died  in  Vienna,  on  March  6,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

A  Schlosser  Zeitung  (Locksmiths’  Journal)  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Vienna  as  the  organ  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Confederacy. 

The  156th  volume  of  the  Chan isch -tech nisi/ten  Bibliothek  has  been 
issued  from  A.  Hartleben’s  presses  in  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Leipzig. 

The  Hungarian  Society  of  printers  and  typefounders  at  Buda-Pesth 
numbered  1,287  members  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887,  as  against  1,155 
at  the  end  of  1886. 

The  Paris  Society  for  mutual  relief  for  literary  employes  gave  its 
fourteenth  annual  ball  on  Saturday,  March  17,  at  the  halls  of  the 
Hotel  Continental,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  superannuation 
fund. 
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A  NEW  monthly  typographic  journal,  La  Typografia  Argentina,  has 
just  been  started  by  Messrs.  Lluch  &  Kamos  at  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
contains  eight  large  quarto  pages. 

Two  brothers,  Carl  Emil  and  Emil  Richard  Arnold,  one  lithographer, 
the  other  printer,  have  established  a  lithographic  and  book-printing 
house  in  PJagwitz,  near  Leipzig. 

The  Messische  Evangelischc  Sonntagsblatt  (Messian  Evangelical 
Sunday  Paper)  was  launched  at  Darmstadt  on  March  18.  The  editor 
is  Pfarrer  Romheld,  and  E.  F.  Wintersche  the  printer  and  publisher. 

A  German  student,  at  the  latest  Reichstag  elections,  gave  offence  to 
some  of  his  fellow-students  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitung.  P'or  this  he  had 
to  pay  40  marks,  and  the  editor  of  the  paper  20  marks,  by  way  of  fines. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  has  recently  acquired  a  splendid 
papyrus  brought  by  M.  Adolphe  Cattani,  from  his  mission  to  Upper 
Egypt.  This  document,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  is  twenty-two 
metres  long. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  new  Booksellers’  Exchange  at  Leipzig 
will  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  29,  when  different  festivities  are 
projected.  At  the  same  time  an  extensive  graphic  exhibition  will  be 
opened  in  the  new  hall. 

The  larg'est  political  club  in  Switzerland,  the  Griitliverein,  number¬ 
ing  about  12,000  members,  is  busy  with  the  projected  establishment  of 
an  organ  to  be  called  Griitlianer ,  which  is  to  have  its  own  printing- 
office.  It  will  appear  three  times  a  week. 

Ludwig  Steub,  the  well-known  novelist,  feuilletonist,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  writer,  died  at  Munich  on  March  16  ;  he  was  born  on  February  20, 
1812,  at  Aichach.  He  had  a  singular  predilection  tor  matter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tyrol  or  the  Bavarian  hill  country. 

The  Swiss  Press  Association  have  lately  passed  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  accumulation  of  sensational  matter  in  criminal  cases  that 
are  reported  ;  they  also  pledge  themselves  not  to  publish  suicides, 
except  in  cases  when  local  circumstances  render  the  publication 
necessary. 

A  new  fortnightly  review,  selling  at  75  centimes,  has  been  started 
in  Paris,  called  Lc  Semetir.  The  sower  on  the  blue  wrapper  is  repre¬ 
sented  sowing  seed  on  a  hill  which  has  a  variety  of  soils.  The  editor 
is  M.  Fuster,  and  the  list  of  contributors  is  rich  in  eminent  writers. 
The  publishing  office  is  in  the  former  Place  Royale,  in  the  house  where 
Victor  Hugo  lived. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  E.  Marlitt's  novels  is  announced  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  seventy  parts  by  E.  Keil’s  successor,  in  Leipzig.  English 
translations  of  the  following  stories  by  this  writer  have  been  published  : 
“Gold  Elsie,”  “In  the  Counsellor’s  House,”  “Old  Maid’s  Secret” 
(perhaps  the  most  admired  and  widely-read  of  Fraiilein  Marlitt’s  novels), 
“  Princess  of  the  Moor,”  and  the  “  Second  Wife.” 

M.  Pascal,  a  French  Imperialist  and  prominent  Parisian  journalist, 
committed  suicide  in  his  chambers  in  the  Avenue  Marceau  on  March  29. 
He  had  passed  an  eventful  political  career,  and  was  one  of  the  close 
personal  friends  of  Prince  Napoleon.  His  political  life  was  a  series  of 
rebuffs  and  disappointments,  and  latterly  he  had  taken  to  Bourse  specu¬ 
lations,  and  had  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Tunis.  Catastrophe 
threatened  him,  and  he  lost  his  head  and  shot  himself. 

The  French  Official  Journal  is  published  at  Paris  by  an  association 
of  working  men,  who  receive  Their  materials  from  the  Government. 
The  work  costs  about  450,000  francs  a  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  gross  profit  to  the  State  amounts  to  560,000  francs  a  year.  The 
compositors  get  a  shilling  an  hour,  and  nine  hours  make  a  day,  and  the 
workmen  participate  in  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done.  In  all  the  work  of  issuing  the  paper  about  180  persons 
are  employed.  The  26  workmen  shareholders,  heads  of  staff,  have 
each  subscribed  for  one  160-franc  share,  to  conform  to  the  law  regu¬ 
lating  joint-stock  companies,  and  this  stock  draws  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
a  year.  The  association  has  no  apprentices,  and  the  members  are 
pledged  not  to  strike.  Such  forms  of  association  are  very  popular  in 
France,  and  usually  successful. 

'I  he  Perils  of  Journalism. — At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Reichsrath, 
at  Vienna,  permission  was  formally  given  for  the  criminal  prosecution 
of  a  deputy,  Herr  von  Schoenerer,  a  member  of  the  so-called  National 
German  party.  Herr  von  Schoenerer  is  charged  with  acts  of  public 
violence  committed  under  circumstances  both  novel  and  amusing.  On 
the  evening  of  March  9,  the  Vienna  Tagblatt ,  in  a  special  edition, 
published  the  premature  news  of  the  death  of  the  German  Emperor. 
This  so  exasperated  Schoenerer  that  he  marched  to  the  office  of  the 
Tagblatt  at  the  head  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  sturdy  young  fellows, 
with  theavowed  object  of  thrashing  the  whole  staff,  the  membersofwhich, 
by  the  way,  are  mostly  Jews.  “You  scoundrels,”  said  Schoenerer,  “you 
could  not  even  wait  for  the  actual  death  of  our  august  Emperor,”  and 
he  then  ordered  the  attack :  but  the  tables  were  turned  with  ludicrous 
rapidity.  The  editors,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  compositors 
and  printers,  rushed  upon  the  invaders,  cuffed  them  soundly,  and 
finally  kicked  them  out  of  the  place. 


AND  LITHOGRAPHER.  [.w,,,,* 
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The  Monthly  Echo  is  a  Sunday  School  journal  published  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  North  London. 

The  British  Weekly  proprietors  are  about  to  issue  a  companion 
journal,  the  British  Weekly  Pulpit ,  in  which  sermons  and  other  Church 
matters  will  be  printed. 

The  Arrow,  a  new  threepenny  weekly,  calling  itself  an  unconven¬ 
tional  review  and  newspaper,  appeared  on  the  30th  ult.  It  is  published 
by  Frederick  Evans,  at  8,  John-street,  Adelphi. 

A  NEW  monthly  review  will  make  its  first  appearance  in  May,  which 
will  differ  from  all  predecessors  in  containing  articles  in  several 
languages.  Its  title  will  probably  be  the  Universal  Review.  Its 
proprietor,  who  will  also  be  the  editor,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
literary  and  artistic  circles,  and  was  for  some  time  critic  to  the  Times. 

The  Journal  of  the  Home  Rule  Union  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny 
monthly,  started  in  the  interests  of  a  political  association  of  which  we 
hear  comparatively  little,  but  which  has  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  itself. 
The  Home  Rule  Union,  we  are  told,  “came  into  existence  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  appeal  for  light  and  guidance  which  followed  the  general 
election  of  1886." 

The  Coventry  Independent,  the  Colesliill  Chronicle,  the  Kenilworth. 
Advertiser,  and  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Gazette  have  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Burbidge.  The  name  of  the  former  paper  will  in 
future  be  the  Coventry  Mercury. 


Crafc*  Changes. 


Mr.  Arthur  Sparks  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  \V.  Kent  &  Co., 
booksellers  and  publishers,  23,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 

The  Model  Printing  Press  Company  have  removed  from  3,  Lud- 
gate  Circus-buildings,  to  96,  Farringdon-street,  lately  occupied  by  T. 
Walker  &  Co. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  James  Clarke  &  Co.  is  being  continued  by 
the  three  sons,  viz.,  James  Greville,  Percy,  and  Herbert.  The  first- 
named  will  edit  the  Christian  World. 

To  keep  pace  with  an  increasing  business,  Mr.  J.  B.  Widdowson, 
artist  and  designer,  has  taken  another  and  more  central  office  at  4, 
Friar-lane,  Leicester,  in  addition  to  his  other  at  22,  Lincoln-street, 
Leicester. 

Messrs.  R.  FIoe  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  removed  from 
Tudor-street,  Whitefriars,  to  larger  premises  at  Mansfield-street, 
Borough-road,  S.E.  They  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for 
newspaper  and  jobbing  presses  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  H.  Davall,  bookbinder,  &c.,  of  60,  Old  Bailey,  has  retired 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Davall,  who  has  been  manager  of  this 
business  for  several  years.  Mr.  Davall,  jun  ,  has  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship  Mr.  Edwin  Chown,  and  the  firm  will  in  future  be  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  Davall  &  Chown. 


(prmftng  an8  Company e. 


OUR  list  of  new  Companies  this  month  is  a  small  one. 
We  subjoin  particulars  of  nine,  which  have  been 
registered  since  our  last  list  was  made  up.  Their  total 
capital  is  ^146,100.  This  compares  with  eight  Companies 
and  ^194,000  capital  at  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  and  brings  the  total  to  sixty-five  Companies  and 
^'1,072,200  capital,  compared  with  forty-one  Companies 
and  ^'931,000  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

“Daily  Herald”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  proposesto  carry  on  business  as  newspaper 
and  general  printers  and  publishers,  and  particularly  in  connexion 
with  brewers,  licensed  victuallers,  beer-house  keepers,  and  kindred 
businesses.  It  was  registered,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of 
,£50,000,  in  £\  shares.  The  subscribers  are  : — Conrad  Hausmann, 
licensed  victualler,  46,  Old  Montagu-street,  Whitechapel,  1  share ; 
W.  A.  Shillan,  accountant,  287,  Romford-road,  E.,  1  share  ;  *T.  J . 
Tycr,  licensed  victualler,  48,  Red  Lion-street,  E.C.,  10  shares  ;  T.  E. 
Dobson,  printer,  &c.,  35,  Granville -square,  W.C.,  10  shares;  J.  T. 
O’Callaghan,  journalist,  32,  Strahan-road,  Bow,  10  shares ;  C.  C, 
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Lee,  printer,  65,  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy-square,  10  shares;  N.  P. 
Mills,  wood-engraver,  7,  Parolles-road,  Highgate,  1  share.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  twenty  ; 
qualification,  twenty  shares;  the  first  are  Messrs.  W.  S.  Hirst,  F.  C. 
Hill,  and  T.  J.  Tyer,  who  have  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Lee  is  appointed  manager,  at  a  salary  of  £4  per  week  for 
the  first  year,  and  subsequently  at  such  salary  as  the  board  may  appoint. 
Mr.  John  Thomas  O’Callaghan  is  appointed  editor  and  ex-officio 
member  of  the  board.  Mr.  J.  E.  Dobson  is  the  first  secretary. 

Yeai.e,  Chifferiel,  &  Company  (Limited).— This  is  the  con¬ 
version  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  stationers,  publishers,  and 
lithographers,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Yeale,  Chifferiel  &  Co.,  at  Nos. 
31  to  37,  Cursitor-street,  and  Nos.  4  to  6,  Church-passage,  Chancery- 
lane.  It  was  registered  on  the  24th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  £40,000, 
in  £20  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are  : — *Wm.  Veale,  law  stationer,  31  to  37,  Cursitor-street  ;  \V. 
F.  Chifferiel,  law  stationer,  31  to  37,  Cursitor-street ;  A.  II.  Chifferiel, 
law  stationer,  31  to  37,  Cursitor-street;  \V.  PI.  Yeale,  accountant, 
31  to  37,  Cursitor-street ;  *J;  C.  Rickett,  Croydon  ;  W.  R.  Rickett, 
12,  Devonshire-squar#,  Bishopsgate  ;  *J.  Lea  .Smith,  Elstree,  Herts. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven;  qualification,  £1,000  in  shares;  the  first  are  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk- and  Edmund  Wm.  Rickett;  the  company  in 
general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration.  The  purchase  conside¬ 
ration  is  ,£20,700,  payable  £8,700  in  cash,  and  residue  in  fully-paid 
shares.  Mr.  Wm.  Veale  is  appointed  managing  director  for  five 
years  at  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  director’s  fee. 
Whilst  holding  the  position  of  managing  director,  Mr.  Veale  is  to 
retain  at  least  300  fully-paid  shares. 

“  Society  Times  ”  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £25,000,  in  £1  shares,  to 
acquire  the  good-will  of  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietor,  printer, 
and  publisher,  carried  on  by  Wm.  Annandale  Cox,  at  10,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  two 
shares,  are  : — W.  Frisley,  manufacturer,  53,  College-street,  N.  ;  A.  C. 
Munton,  publisher,  3,  Sussex-villas,  Leytonstone :  A.  S.  Mallett, 
printer,  68  and  70,  Wardour-street  ;  G.  Oakley  Fisher,  land  agent, 
105,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square ;  T.  H.  Green,  merchant,  25, 
Ely-place,  Holborn  ;  F.  M.  Allen,  printer,  67,  Lady  Margaret-road, 
N.W. ;  A.  W.  Allen,  printer,  68  and  70,  Wardour-street.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first,  and  act  ad  interim.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration.  The  directors 
are  empowered  to  appoint  any  other  persons  to  be  directors  within  the 
limit  prescribed,  but  so  that  no  such  appointment  shall  have  effect 
unless  the  said  Wm.  Annandale  Cox  concurs  therein. 

Leipzig  Almanac  Company  (Limited), — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  9th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  £1  shares,  to 
carry  on  at  Leipzig,  or  other  places  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the 
business  of  stationers,  printers,  publishers,  &c.,  and  to  acquire  the 
business  of  publishers  of  Payne’s  illustrated  Family  Almanac  or 
Calendar  (“  Payne’s  Illustrirter  Familien  Kalender  ”),  heretofore  carried 
on  by  A.  II.  Payne,  of  Reudnitz,  near  Leipzig.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — F.  Orrell,  agent,  39,  Lom¬ 
bard-street  ;  H.  H.  Bennett,  clerk,  130,  Jermyn-street  ;  H.  Steinist, 
translator,  11,  Paignton-road,  Stamford  Hill ;  W.  Steinist,  translator, 
II,  Paignton-road,  Stamford  Hill  ;  J.  R.  P.  Gurney,  clerk,  29,  St. 
Martin’s-road,  Stock  Well  ;  A.  Urry,  clerk,  48,  Relf-road,  Peckham 
Rye ;  F.  Kleinworth,  clerk,  Grove-road,  Brixton.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven ;  the  first 
are  A.  H.  Payne  and  Albert  Payne,  of  Leipzig,  and  Oscar  Dietrich, 
of  Weissenfels,  F  russia. 

St.  Margaret’s  Technical  Press  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £15,000,  in  £1 
shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  general  advertisers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — *S.  R.  Blundstone,  engineer,  Victoria 
Mansions  ;  E.  A.  Adcock,  draughtsman,  42,  Lumley-street ;  L.  Hale, 
secretary,  -Streatham  ;  J.  Allison,  secretary  to  a  company,  139,  Hunger- 
ford-road,  N. ;  *E.  R.  Blundstone,  consulting  chemist,  14,  Great 
Smith-street,  S.W. ;  *J.  H.  McKean,  advertisement  contractor, 
Thornton  Heath ;  W.  H.  Fletcher,  engineer’s  clerk,  15,  Crondon- 
road,  Poole  Park,  S.W.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are 
the  first  subscribers. 

International  Album  Guide  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,  in 
£1  shares,  to  acquire,  carry  on,  and  develop  the  business  of  the 
International  Illustrated  Album  Guide,  as  now  carried  on  by  Alfred 
Brocas,  at  33,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  Nice,  and  at  5,  Rochester-row, 
Westminster.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one 
share,  are  A.  Ranking,  merchant,  21,  Mincing-lane;  A.  Brocas, 
editor,  Nice  ;  S.  J.  Boyce,  chartered  accountant,  2,  Metal  Exchange- 
buildings  ;  A.  R.  Ramsay,  chartered  accountant,  2,  Metal  Exchange- 
buildings  ;  F,  Brocas,  clerk,  5  Rochester-row,  S.W.  ;  T.  H.  Cregeen, 


accountant,  16,  Athearus,  Peckham  ;  J.  L.  Quistor,  clerk,  34,  Bess 
borough -gardens,  S.W.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  five. 

International  Envelope  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares, 
to  acquire  and  work  the  patent  rights  of  Mr.  Francis  Perry,  for  a 
newly-devised  and  constructed  envelope  or  wrapper,  for  enclosing 
market  reports,  prospectuses,  &c.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are: — C.  Berry,  accountant,  72,  Harrowgate- 
road,  Hackney;  J.  J.  Fleming,  clerk,  Capvrorth-street,  Leyton  ; 
P.  B.  Oppenheim,  merchant,  Gresham  House;  J.  W.  Leach,  Gresham 
House  ;  F.  W.  Engelbach,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  ;  D.  W.  Money, 
24A,  Elam-street,  S.E.  ;  C.  Johnson,  consulting  sanitary  engineer, 
93,  Gracechurch-street.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“Recorder’’  NewspaperandGenerai.  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  10th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  shares  of  £5  each,  to  acquire,  or  start, 
edit,  and  publish  a  newspaper  or  newspapers,  and  to  carry  on  the  usual 
business  of  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  newspaper  or 
newspapers,  and  of  letterpress  printers,  lithograohers,  engravers,  and 
general  printers  and  publishers  ;  and  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
any  existing  business  of  a  similar  kind.  The  number  of  directors  is 
not  to  be  more  than  five,  nor  less  than  two.  Two  directors  shall  form 
a  quorum.  The  first  three  directors  are  Henry  Clarke,  of  Cannon 
Hall,  Hampstead;  Ernest  Clarke,  M.D.,  of  21,  Lee-terrace,  Black- 
heath  ;  and  Percy  Clarke,  of  Woodberry,  Wellington-road,  Charlton, 
Kent. 

Temperance  Refreshment  House  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  19th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £ico,  in  10s.  .shares,  to  trade  as  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  77,  Long-acre,  F.  H.  Middle- 
ton,  secretary. 


Tenders  for  5,460  shares  in  Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited)  were  opened 
on  the  26th  ult.  13,568  shares  in  all  were  applied  for,  the  average 
price  of  accepted  tenders  being  £14.  Letters  of  regret  were  posted 
on  the  27th  ult. 

On  March  29,  at  a  general  meeting  of  Crescens,  Robinson,  &  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  held  at  26,  Newington-causeway,  S.E.,  a  dividend 
for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  was  declared, 
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Bourson. — M.  Philippe  Bourson,  the  oldest  working  journalist  in 
Europe,  who  for  the  last  fifty-seven  years  has  been  editor  of  the 
M'oniteur  Beige,  died  recently  at  Brussels,  aged  eighty-seven. 

Chambers. — The  death  is  announced  from  Edinburgh,  at  the  age 
of  56,  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  & 
1\.  Chambers,  the  well-known  publishers.  Mr.  Chambers  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  who,  with  his  brother,  Dr.  William 
Chambers,  founded  the  firm  of  which  he  was  decidedly  the  literary 
member.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  joined  the  firm,  and  threw 
himself  with  energy  into  the  work  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
establishment.  He  proved  a  valued  assistant  in  the  conducting  of 
Chambers's  Journal,  and  in  1874,  on  the  resignation  of  the  editorship 
.by  Mr.  James  Payne,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  took  up  his  work  and 
carried  it  on  with  great  success.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1882, 
the  sole  conduct  of  the  magazine  was  left  in  his  hands  ;  but  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Chambers.  In  1856  Mr.  Chambers  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Murray  Anderson,  of  London,  and  he  leaves  a  widow,  three  sons, 
and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Gray.  —Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  editor  and  one  of  the  chief  proprietors  01 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  died  last  month,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
forty-three  years  of  age. 

Ingram. — News  has  been  received  by  telegraph  of  a  fatal  accident 
in  elephant-hunting,  by  which  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Ingram,  M.P.  for  Boston,  and  founder  of  th e  Illustrated  London  Aresc’s, 
has  lost  his  life.  This  disaster  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  near 
Berbera,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  where  Mr.  Walter  Ingram  had 
gone  from  Aden  on  a  hunting  expedition.  He  was  killed  by  an  elephant 
which  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  hunters.  Mr.  Walter 
Ingram  was  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  married  only  a 
twelvemonth  ago.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Middlesex  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Layton.— Mr.  Charles  Layton,  of  Farringdon-street,  died  on 
March  10,  in  his;  eighty-first  year.  Mr.  Layton  has  been  bo  h 
warden  and  chairman  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  and  hi«  death 
will  be  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
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Mackinnon. — With  regret  we  announce  that  Mr.  Lauchlin  Mac. 
kinnon  died  at  his  residence,  Malpar  Lodge,  Torquay,  on  March  20. 
The  deceased  who  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Mackinnon,  of 
Strath,  Isle  cf  Skye,  was  born  in  1817,  and,  after  being  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  proceeded  to  Australia,  where  his  sterling  abilities  soon 
won  for  him  a  very  marked  success.  lie  was  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Councils  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  of  Melbourne,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  colony. 
He  was  also  the  founder,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  the  leading  newspaper  of  Australia, 
and  he  always  took  a  great  interest  in  journalism,  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies.  About  twenty  years  ago,  having  amassed  a  great  fortune, 
he  returned  home,  and  after  a  time  settled  down  in  Devonshire,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  his  name  having 
been  added  to  the  list  of  magistrates  for  the  county.  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
who  had  a  seat  at  Dinsdale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  was  a  magistrate 
for  Middlesex  and  the  Liberty  of  Westminster,  was  twice  married  ; 
first,  in  1841,  tojane,  daughterof  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  of  Belfast ; 
nnd  second,  in  1850,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Lieut.  John  Bundock,  R.N., 
of  Totncs. 

Mongredien. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Augustus  Mongre- 
dien,  the  well-known  writer  on  free  trade,  which  took  place  at  Forest 
Hill,  on  Friday,  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Mongredien  being  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

Morgan.— Mr.  Edwin  Morgan  died  at  his  residence,  Frogmore- 
street,  Abergavenny,  on  March  16.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Abergavenny  Chronicle,  and  had  carried  on  a 
successful  business  as  a  printer  and  stationer  in  Abergavenny,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

O’Halloran. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  G,  B.  O’llalloran,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  died  at  his  residence,  Freegrove-road,  Holloway,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years. 

Straight. — Mr.  C.  W.  Speaight,  partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  Speaight 
&  Sons,  printers  and  publishers,  of  97  to  99,  Fetter-lane,  and  Plough- 
court,  died  last  month  at  his  residence,  Stroud  Green,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  fifty-four.  The  cause  of  death  was  heart  disease, 
but  Mr.  Speaight  was  able  to  attend  to  business  up  to  three  weeks 
before  his  death.  The  deceased  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Tyler  &  Reed,  Bolt-court,  and  continued  with  his  father 
when  the  latter,  who  had  been  manager,  succeeded  to  the  proprietor¬ 
ship.  Pie  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  the  Patriot,  of  Dr. 
Campbell’s  journals,  the  British  Standard  and  the  British  Ensign,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Tunes,  and,  since  1864,  of  the  Christian  World,  and  the 
other  publications  of  Messrs.  James  Clarke  &  Co.  In  1867,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Mr.  C.  W.  Speaight  joined  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Speaight,  in  partnership  as  W.  Speaight  &  Sons,  and  the 
biothers  have  worked  together  harmoniously  ever  since.  His  loss  will 
be  widely  deplored. 

Stoddart.— Mr.  James  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  who  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  last  year  owing  to  ill-health,  died  at 
Lennoxtown,  near  Glasgow,  <  n  the  nth  inst.,  aged  fifty-seven. 

STONEHAM. — Mr.  Edmund  J.  Stoneham,  bookseller  and  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  died  on  Sunday  evening,  the  8th  inst.  He 
was  the  accepted  Unionist  candidate  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Bethnal  Green. 
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4,729. — -E.  J.  Arnold,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writing  ma¬ 
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Watson. — Mr.  W.  Davy  Watson,  a  well-known  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  died  recently.  For  some  time  Mr.  Watson  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conran/,  and  subsequently  he  acted  as  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Zang. — Herr  August  Zang,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Prcsse,  of 
Vienna,  died  on  March  4,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  leaving  a  fortune  of 
about  ^Sco.ooo.  Herr  Zang  was  in  no  sense  a  literary  man,  havino- 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  newspaper  management  that  were  as  much 
opposed  to  literary  notions  as  anything  well  could  be.  His  theory  was 
that  every  line  iu  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  paid  for,  and  a  favourite 
contention  of  his  was  that  the  day  would  come  when  Queen  Victoria 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  her  speech  from  the  throne. 
He  adapted  himself,  however,  so  far  to  modern  notions  on  the  subject 
as  to  conduct  the  Presse  on  the  lines  of  other  successful  newspapers. 


Bettne  (patent* 


[  The  figure  fallowing  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.] 
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3233- — I'-  Meyers,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to 
type-writing  machines.  2. 

3,270.  R.  Winder,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  type-composing 
machines.  3. 

3,281.  C.  II.  I*.  L.  and  R.  L.  Roeckner.  Improvement  in  the 
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is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  a  fair  amount 
of  activity  in  the  Printing  and  allied  trades,  both 
in  London  and  the  Provinces.  Machine-makers, 
stationers,  and  paper-makers  are  all  busy,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  good  season.  The 
Parliamentary  work  and  the  work  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
and  the  various  other  Exhibitions  now  being  held,  all  tends  to 
keep  the  mill  going  briskly. 

•F  4*  4* 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain  some  alteration  in  the 
present  excessive  rates  of  postage  upon  monthly  technical  and 
other  journals.  Many  of  the  restrictions  are  absurd  and  anti¬ 
quated,  and  it  appears  to  be  time  that  something  in  the  direc- 


press  should  be  done  by  the  Government  which  benefits  so 
largely  by  the  continual  growth  of  the  Post  Office  revenue.  We, 
of  course,  speak  from  an  interested  motive,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  believe  that  considerable  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
the  community  at  large  if  the  reduction  could  be  effected.  We 
quite  believe  also  that  the  small  temporary  loss  which  would 
be  incurred  by  the  reduction  would  soon  be  made  good  by  an 
increased  circulation  of  existing  journals,  and  by  the  circulation 
of  new  ones.  We  hope  the  movement  will  be  successful,  and 
shall  watch  its  progress  with  interest. 

4*  4*  4* 

THOSE  who  are  fond  of  mocking  at  the  cry  for  Technical 
Education  are  wont  to  say  that  it  is  got  up  and  maintained  by 
employers  and  theorists  rather  against  the  wishes  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  themselves.  How  utterly  false  the  insinuation  is  can 
be  clearly  seen  from  a  meeting  of  representative  working 
men  on  the  premises  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in 
Leman-street,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  5th 
inst.  The  meeting  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  expression 
of  opinion  was  unanimous.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  note 
that  this  representative  gathering  not  only  regards  technical  I 


instruction  as  likely  materially  to  promote  the  success  and 
extension  of  co-operation,  but  emphasises  the  opinion  that  it 
will  especially  promote  co-operative  production.  Now,  it  is  in 
production  that  co-operation  has  heretofore  been  least  success¬ 
ful,  yet  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest  benefits  have 
been  expected  from  it.  It  is  obvious  that  workmen  who  merely 
follow  the  traditions. of  their  craft,  and  do  not  understand  the 
principles  on  which  their  operations  proceed,  must  work  under 
“  captains  of  industry,”  who  can  direct  their  blind  efforts  ;  but 
workmen,  who  understand  the  materials  they  are  manipulating, 
and  know  the  reasons  for  what  they  do,  work  with  an  intelli¬ 
gence  which  can  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  This  is  the 
great  need  of  modern  manufacture.  It  is  of  no  use  simply  to 
go  on  producing  what  a  former  generation  did  ;  there  are  new 
needs  to  meet,  and  the  manufacturer  who  keeps  up  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  his  customers  is  the  one  who  will 
succeed.  The  demand  for  technical  education  is  a  demand  for 
cultivated  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  workman  which  will  not 
only  increase  his  productive  powers,  but  make  what  he  pro¬ 
duces  more  useful  and  therefore  more  saleable. 

4*  4*  4> 

Some  remarkable  prices  have  been  realised  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  for  several  rare  editions  of  old  works  which  had 
belonged  to  Baron  Le  Roche-Lacarelle.  Bibliophiles— French, 
English,  and  American— attended  the  sale,  and  the  bidding 
was  very  brisk,  the  Frenchmen  going  away  with  the  principal 
prizes.  A  book,  which  had  belonged  originally  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  was  ornamented  with  her  arms,  was  bought 
for  £ 280 .  An  edition  of  the  “Adventures  of  Telemachus,” 
bearing  Longpierre’s  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  its 
boards,  was  knocked  down  for  £200.  The  “  History  of  the 
Holy  Grail,”  or  “  First  Book  of  the  Round  Table,”  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Louis  XIV.,  was  sold  for  the  same  price, 
while  a  splendid  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  vellum, 
engraved  by  Attavante  for  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  containing 
Petrarch’s  “  Triompho  dello  Amore,”  went  for  £160.  It  was 
without  doubt  a  sale  rare  even  in  the  annals  of  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  and  one  which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  old 
Paul  Lacroix,  the  “Bibliophile  Jacob,”  were  he  alive. 
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People  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  Alphonse  Daudet’s 
new  book,  “  L’lmmortel,”  which  is  to  be  a  scathing  satire  not 
on  the  “ Forty  Immortels”  as  men,  but  on  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong.  M.  Daudet  says  he  does  not  care  to  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  “  society  drudgery  ”  simply  for  the  glory  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  coat  with  green  palms,  and  of  belonging  “  to  a  superan¬ 
nuated  institution  absolutely  foreign  to  the  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  desires  of  modern  times.”  The  great  novelist  has  made 
two  Academicians  the  principal  characters  in  his  new  book, 
but  he  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  depicting  the  evolution  of 
modern  youth.  His  observation  has  led  him  to  conclude  that 
young  men  of  the  present  day  are  absolutely  ferocious  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  the  race  for  wealth.  Competitions  for  places — 
struggles  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest — were  never  so  keen  as 
they  are  now,  and  in  M.  Daudet’s  opinion  all  this  is  due  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  “  Darwinian  theories.”  Herein  the 
French  novelist  believes  that  he  has  opened  up  fresh  ground, 
and  he  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

4*  4*  4* 

A  NEW  work  front  the  pen  of  that  remarkable  writer  known 
by  the  no 7H  de  plume  of  “  Ary  Ecilaw  ”  has  been  published  in 
Paris  by  M.  Lemerre.  The  author,  or  rather  authoress,  is  a 
great  personage,  who  has  already  distinguished  herself  by  her 
“  Roi  de  Thessalie  ”  and  by  “  Une  Altesse  Imperiale,”  two 
books  which  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  all 
over  Europe.  The  “  Roi  de  Thessalie  ”  was  a  book  with  real 
characters  under  transparent  names  ;  but  the  new  work,  which 
is  entitled  “  Mael,  Comtesse  D’Arcq,”  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  roman  d  class.  The  writer,  however,  is  true  to  life,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Parisian  life  of  the  present  day.  Faults,  follies, 
foibles,  and  vices  are  all  exposed  fearlessly.  The  situations  are 
intensely  dramatic,  and  show  great  power.  The  book  looks 
like  Othello  adapted  to  modern  life,  but  the  writer  has  done 
her  adaptation  admirably,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  a  doubt 
in  making  her  novel  one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting 
works  of  fiction  founded  on  fact  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  in  Paris. 

4*  4*  4* 

AN  exhibition  of  the  manuscripts  and  drawings  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  now  open  to  the  public  at  the  Galerie  Georges- 
Petit  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  Paris.  The  attention  of  admirers  of 
the  great  poet  will  be  first  engrossed  by  the  manuscripts  of  his 
works.  These  have  been  left  by  him  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  any  save  the 
intimate  friends  of  his  executors.  They  comprise  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  “  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,”  “Les  Miserables,”  “  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,”  and  “  Quatre-vingt-treize,”  of 
“  Hernani,”  “Marion  Delorme,”  “  Le  Roi  s’Amuse,”  “Lucrece 
Borgia,”  and  “  Ruy  Bias,”  of  “  La  Legende  des  Siecles,”  and 
the  “  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois,”  besides  albums  contain¬ 
ing  sketches  made  by  the  artist-poet  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Spain,  and  in  Guernsey.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  delicate  and  fine  was  his  handwriting  when  he  wrote 
“Marion  Delorme”  and  “Hernani,”  and  how  it  gradually 
increased  in  size  as  his  eyesight  grew  feebler,  until  at  last  he 
got  into  the  habit  of  almost  painting  his  letters.  On  the  last 
page  of  his  manuscript  of  “  Le  Roi  s’Amuse”  is  a  sketch  of 
Triboulet,  with  the  phrase  written  underneath  “  Le  dernier 
bouffon  songeant  au  dernier  Roi,”  proving  that  even  at  this 
moment  the  hatred  of  Monarchy,  which  afterwards  flamed  out 
into  a  blaze,  was  already  smouldering  in  his  mind.  His  MS. 
of  “Lucrece  Borgia”  is  entitled  “Un  Souper  a  Ferrare, 
drame  en  trois  actes,”  and  his  MS.  of  “Les  Misdrables”  is 
carefully  bound  in  vellum,  the  sides  of  which  overlap  the 
leaves.  The  MS.  of  “  Notre-Dame  de  Paris”  has  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  wrote  the  first  three  or  four 
pages  on  July  25,  1830  ;  that  he  was  interupted  in  his  work  by 
the  Revolution  of  July;  that  then  his  “  chere  petite  Adele  vint 
au  monde,”  that  he  set  to  work  again  on  September  1,  and 
that  he  finished  the  book  on  January  15,  1831  ;  so  his  greatest 
romance  was  written  in  three  months  and  a  half.  Very 
pathetic  is  the  exclamation  he  writes  in  parentheses,  after  the 
mention  of  his  little  Adele,  “Qu’elle  soit  bdnie.”  His  caricatures 
are  full  of  humour,  and  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  his  typical 
Englishman  with  large  prominent  teeth  and  long  whiskers, 
and  thus  annotated,  “Anglais  criant  Vive  PEmpereur,  mais 
gardant  comme  Anglais  le  chapeau  sur  la  tete.”  Opposite  is 


the  sketch  of  a  faubourie)i,  with  a  broad,  derisive  grin  on  his 
face,  laughing  at  the  said  absurd  Englishman.  Victor  Hugo 
did  not  like  us,  but  that  will  not  prevent  us  from  taking  a  deep 
interest  in,  and  feeling  an  ardent  admiration  for,  the  greatest 
French  poet  of  any  time. 

4*  4* 

At  last  French  duelling  has.i  csulted  in  a  death  ;  but,  alike  in 
its  tragic  as  in  its  comic  side,  the  system  is  a  discreditable  one. 
In  the  instance  in  question,  M.  Depuis,  an  artist,  was  the  victim, 
and  M.  Hubert,  a  journalist,  the  victorious  duellist.  The  result 
shows,  if  that  were  needed,  how  impotent  the  system  is  as  a 
means  of  attaining  justice  ;  for,  if  any  one  deserved  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty,  it  was  Hubert.  A  young  lady  had  written 
some  lines  upon  a  work  of  art  of  M.  Depuis,  and  they  were 
read  at  a  private  house.  Those  were  made  the  object  of  a 
gross  and  insulting  paragraph  in  a  paper  for  which  M.  Hubert 
wrote;  hence  the  duel.  We  have  laws  of  libel  and  punishment 
for  wilful  misrepresentation  and  mis-statement  of  facts  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can  do  so  much  mischief  and  cause  so 
much  pain  as  the  veiled  innuendos  of  the  despicable  paragraph 
writers  of  the  press,  like  this  M.  Hubert. 

♦  4*  4* 

AS  during  the  past  month,  “  All  Paris  ”  have  been  running  to 
see  the  Exhibition  of  Caricatures,  M.  Grand  Carteret’s  sump¬ 
tuous  tome,  entitled  “  Les  Mceurs  et  la  Caricature  en  France,” 
which  is  published  by  “  La  Librairie  Illustree,”  comes  at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  it  all  the  great  caricaturists  of  the  past 
and  the  ablest  of  the  rising  men  of  the  present.  We  have 
Philipon,  who  drew  “  the  pear  ”  which  resembled  the  “  Citizen 
King”;  the  inimitable  Gavarni ;  the  incisive  Daumier;  the 
lately-deceased  Leonce  Petit,  and  the  budding  modern  Caran 
d’Ache.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  vignettes  drawn  from  some  of  the  most  famous 
“charges”  of  the  French  caricaturists.  M.  Grand  Carteret 
begins  with  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  “  L’Estampe  Populaire” 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  reproducing  some  of  those  old- 
fashioned  engravings,  such  as  the  “Homme  de  Bien”  and 
“  Chic-en-Pot  la  Perruque,”  copies  of  which  may  frequently  be 
seen  in  old  curiosity-shops  about  Paris.  From  these  the  author 
takes  us  on  by  easy  gradations  to  the  Great  Revolution,  when 
the  Chouans,  the  Emigres,  and  the  Sans-Culottes  were 
travestied,  when  Cambacdres  and  even  the  First  Consul  were 
made  subjects  of  pictorial  banter.  When  one  compares  the 
realistic  boldness  of  the  older  caricatures  with  what  the  author 
calls  the  “pornographic”  character  of  the  charges  drawn  during 
the  War  and  the  Commune,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the 
stormy  period  of  1870  and  1871  was  more  immoral  in  its 
pictorial  manifestations  than  that  of  the  Monarchies  or  the 
First  Republic.  It  was  certainly  more  irreligious,  but  the  im¬ 
morality  was  much  the  same.  M.  Grand  Carteret’s  book  is  the 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  amusing  guide  to  the  general 
history  of  France  that  has  been  published  for  some  time.  It  is 
not  only  a  History  of  Caricature,  but  of  the  country  in  its  social 
and  political  aspects.  Within  its  pages  are  the  Statesmen,  the 
Rulers,  and  the  Cocottes  of  France,  or  rather  of  Paris — that 
wonderful  Cabaret  des  Nations  where  so  many  strange  events 
have  taken  place. 

4-  4*  4- 

The  Revue  Contemporaine  has  just  been  resuscitated  in 
Paris,  and  appears,  full  of  fresh  life  and  vigour,  in  library,  book¬ 
shop,  and  occasional  kiosque.  The  old  Revue  went  down  in 
1871,  having  first  been  started  as  a  rival  to  the  Deux  Mondes. 
The  revived  periodical  appears  once  a  week  as  the  organ  of 
agriculturists,  but  literature  is  sweetly  mingled  with  the  Bucolics 
and  the  Georgies. 

4*  4-  4* 

The  volume,  “  La  Vie  Parisienne,  ’Jwhich  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ollendorff,  contains  reprints  of  M.  Blavet’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Figaro  over  the  signature  of  “  Parisis.”  The 
sketches  may  be  termed  “impressionist,”  and  the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  light,  airy,  and  agreeable  manner  in 
which  he  touches  off  the  surface  of  Parisian  sights  and  scenes 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  of  grace  1887.  They  refer 
to  everything  fashionable,  financial,  literary,  and  artistic  tha 
j  has  taken  place  within  that  period 
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English  paper  as  at  present  made  is,  according  1o  our 
acting  Consul  at  Swatow,  not  adapted  to  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
climates.  Owing  to  our  mode  of  preparing  writing-paper,  the 
sizing  after  a  certain  time  entirely  disappears,  leaving  the  paper 
useless  for  writing  purposes.  This  result  is  brought  about  by 
the  excessive  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  during  about  three 
months  of  the  year.  A  manufacturer  who  could  discover  a  size 
unaffected  by  damp  would,  it  is  said,  find  his  profit  in  supplying 
the  considerable  demand  for  writing  materials  among  foreign 
merchants  in  India  and  China.  Another  point  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of  books  in  China 
by  insects.  These  pests  first  attack  the  glue  used  in  the  backs, 
and  gradually  perforate  the  whole  volume.  Cockroaches,  too, 
entirely  disfigure  the  covers  by  eating  away  patches  of  the 
glazing.  The  remedy  for  both  these  nuisances  is  a  mixture  in 
the  proportions  given  of  corrosive  sublimate,  creosote,  and 
rectified  spirit,  which  is  applied  with  a  brush  in  the  joint  of  the 
book  between  every  six  or  seven  pages.  In  binding  books  it  is 
said  to  be  only  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture 
to  the  glue  used,  and  to  give  a  coating  of  spirit  varnish  to  the 
cover  to  secure  complete  protection  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
of  all  kinds. 

+  4* 

In  the  litigation  which  has  been  going  on  respecting  the 
right  to  dramatise  Mrs.  Burnett’s  “  Little  Lord  P'auntleroy,” 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling  intimated  the  other  day  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  arguments  that  he  would  reserve  judgment,  and  would 
read  both  the  book  and  the  play.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
practical  step  towards  forming  a  judicial  opinion  ;  but,  as  copy¬ 
right  cases  come  more  and  more  frequently  before  the  Law 
Courts,  the  learned  Judge’s  action,  if  it  is  imitated,  will  produce 
effects  in  a  curious  direction.  The  latest  novel — in  the  English, 
not  the  Roman,  sense — will  form  an  integral  part  of  a  law 
library,  and  will  probably  be  as  well  thumbed  as^any  text-book 
therein.  Meanwhile,  the  prospects  of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate  do  not  seem  to  be  so  good. 

+  +  + 

Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  on  the  nth,  gave  judgment  in  the 
action,  brought  by  Messrs  Warne  &  Co.,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Mr.  Seebohm  from  printing  or  otherwise  multiplying 
copies  of  the  novel  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  and  from  doing 
any  other  act  in  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  it.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  not 
only  that  the  statute  conferred  on  the  author  of  a  book  the  sole 
and  exclusive  liberty  of  printing  or  otherwise  multiplying  copies 
of  it,  but  that,  if  another  person,  for  the  purpose  of  dramatisa¬ 
tion,  multiplied  copies  of  the  book,  he  violated  the  rights  of  the 
author.  He  accordingly  granted  an  injunction,  and  required 
the  defendant  to  comply  with  certain  conditions,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  him  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  action.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  judgment,  the  Licenser  of  Plays  has  already 
been  requested  to  revoke  the  licence  for  the  performance  of 
“  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  and  he  has  consented  to  move  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  return  the  copy  ofthe  play  deposited 
with  him  and  revoke  the  licence. 

+  +  + 

The  dispute  between  the  proprietor  of  Tit-Bits  and  the 
Revenue  authorities  has  not  yet  been  settled.  As  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  this  journal  undertakes  to  pay  ^ioo  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  any  one  killed  in  a  railway  accident  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  provided  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of  the  journal  is  found 
upon  the  deceased.  The  matter  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Revenue  Department  as  a  breach  of  the  law 
which  requires  a  life  insurance  policy  to  be  stamped.  A  case 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Government  to  an  eminent  legal 
authority,  and  is  now  under  consideration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  American  Copyright  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate  by 
thirty-five  votes  to  ten,  after  the  complete  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  minimise  its  value  by  amendments.  This  is  regarded  as  an 
almost  sure  indication  of  the  success  of  the  measure  in  the 
Lower  House.  It  would  be  of  bad  omen  for  the  movement  on 
behalf  of  copyright  reform  if  so  much  assurance  could  not  be 
afforded  to  authors  ;  for,  as  American  writers  frankly  admit, 
the  measure  does  not  concede  too  much  to  the  foreign  author. 
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The  foreign  book,  as  a  foreign  book,  has  no  copyright  under 
the  Bill.  It  must  be  transformed  into  an  American  book  by 
being  set  up  in  type  within  the  limits  of  the  American  States 
before  any  privilege  is  accorded  to  it.  As  we  pointed  out, 
when  the  Bill  was  first  printed,  this  confines  the  advantage  of 
the  proposed  copyright  to  those  successful  authors  whose  repu¬ 
tation,  being  already  established,  guarantees  them  against  loss 
from  the  expense  of  a  separate  and  simultaneous  production 
of  their  works  in  the  United  States.  That  the  Bill  may  have 
its  disadvantages,  however,  is  obvious  from  the  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  printed  on 
another  page. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  month  of  April  are 
again  satisfactory,  and  exhibit  a  continuance  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  we  have  noted  during  the  preceding  months  of  the  year. 
In  printed  books  there  is  a  substantial  increase  for  the  month 
and  on  the  four  months,  both  in  quantity  and  amount.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  stationery.  With  respect  to  paper,  the 
increase  is  still  more  marked  as  regards  the  quantity,  although 
the  price  realised  is  considerably  lower.  Australasia  has 
taken  much  larger  consignments  this  year  than  last.  To 
counteract  this  increase  in  our  exports  of  paper,  we  have  to 
note  a  very  large  augmentation  in  our  imports  of  foreign  paper 
during  the  month  ;  but  the  totals  for  the  four  months  are  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  these  evidences  of  steady,  and,  in 
a  moderate  degree,  revived  trade. 

+  +  + 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

April  . 

...  188S  ... 

96,355 

9  9  . * . 

....  1887  ... 

...  9,830  .. 

....  85,417 

....  1886  ... 

....  82,524 

Jan.  to  April . 

39,635  •• 

347,799 

,  >  ••• 

...  1887  ... 

...  36,244  •• 

19 

...  1886  ... 

...  34,744  ••• 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 


April  . 

1888  . 

91  . . * 

1887  . 

1886  . 

.  59,709 

Jan.  to  April... 

1888  . 

1887  ..  .. 

.  236,384 

99 

IS86  . 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  four  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888.  1887. 

£  £ 

1886. 

£ 

Germany  . 

23,77s  ...  20,713 

...  20,099 

France  . 

11,409  ...  13,366 

...  16,79s 

United  States  . 

23,797  •••  20,673 

...  22,861 

British  East  Indies 

37,680  ...  34,272 

•  ••  43,398 

Australasia  . 

57,112  ...  42,735 

55,539 

British  North  America  ... 

9,539  •••  9,703 

11,604 

Other  countries  ... 

101,112  ...  94,922 

...  95,861 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

£ 

April  . . . 

1888 

81,676  . 

137,398 

1887 

106,852 

91  . . 

1886 

127,840 

Jan,  to  April . 

1888 

584,139 

1887 

.  253.764  . 

467,817 

9  9  •  *  * 

1886 

.  281,841  . 

544,426 

Import  of  Foreign 

Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt.  £ 

April . . 

1888 

151,988 

1887 

1886 

119,530 

9  9  . *  *  '  *  * 

99  . . .  *  *4* 

138,113 

Jan.  to  April,,,... 

1888 

491,591 

1887 

488,413 

11 

1886 

.  460,156  . 

433,162 
K.  2 
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[May  IS,  1888. 


The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  for 
.the  March  quarter  of  18S8  shows  the  following  figures  : — 
Balance  brought  forward,  £(2,701.  15s.  8d. ;  income,  £(3,260.  13s.; 
total,  £(5,962.  8s.  8d.  Expenditure,  £2 ,377.  15s.  id.  ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  ,£3,584.  13s.  7cl.  Unemployed  relief  absorbed 
.£867.  9s.  9d.  (to  66 7  recipients  in  1870  reliefs).  Strike  pay 
amounted  to £66.  is.  1  id. ;  superannuation  allowances,  .£264. 9s. ; 
funeral  aid,  £(453.  6s.  8d.  ;  and  subscriptions  to  medical 
charities,  £(174.  6s.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  now  amount 
to  £(21,084.  13s.  7d.,  being  an  increase  on  the  quarter  of 
£(882.  17s.  1  id.  The  number  of  members  is  7,155.  Ten 
annuitants  have  died  ;  two  members  have  emigrated,  and  thirty- 
two  members  have  died  during  the  quarter.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  very  moderate  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant-secretary  and  the  librarian,  suggested  and  put  to 
the  vote,  were  sanctioned  by  very  large  majorities.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  better  for  the  vote  to  have  been  unanimous, 
considering  the  important  duties  discharged  by  these  officials 
and  the  exceedingly  small  increase  proposed. 


On  Tuesday,  the  8th,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  moved  his 
resolution  against  the  spread  of  corrupt  literature,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  “  That  this  House  deplores  the  rapid  spread  of 
demoralising  literature  in  this  country,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  law  against  obscene  publications  and  indecent  pictures  and 
prints  should  be  vigorously  enforced  and,  if  necessary,  strength¬ 
ened.”  Mr.  Smith  averred  that  London  streets  were  flooded 
with  obscene  literature,  and  animadverted  in  the  strongest 
terms  on  the  large  sale  in  England  of  translations  of  the  vilest 
of  French  novels,  than  which  nothing  more  diabolical  was 
ever  written  by  the  pen  of  man.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  the  tone  assumed  by 
some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  ;  Mr.  Mundella,  for 
instance,  said  he  thought  the  best  antidote  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  poison  referred  to  was  to  be  found  in  the  large  circulation 
of  cheap  wholesome  literature.  He  cannot  know,  surely,  the 
extent  to  which  the  literature  of  bestiality  is  read. 


Type-setting  Machines. 


NEARLY  ioo  patents  have  been  granted  for  type-setting 
machines  in  Europe  and  America,  yet  probably,  at  the 
most,  not  five  printing-offices  in  the  world  use  the  same 
machine,  and  the  number  using  machines  at  all  is  certainly 
small.  The  first  attempt  at  machine  composing  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  William  Church,  of  Connecticut,  about 
1820.  The  system  was  patented  in  England  in  1822.  It  cast 
and  set  the  type  directly  from  the  molten  metal,  and  required 
no  distribution.  A  Copenhagen  man  made  a  practical  type¬ 
setting  machine,  which  waS  used  for  years  on  a  daily  paper  in 
that  city.  It  composed  and  distributed  at  the  same  time.  The 
matter  was  in  a  kind  of  basin,  from  which  the  letters  were 
picked  and  properly  deposited  in  the  composing  part.  In  the 
distribution  part  the  types,  each  one  having  a  different  nick, 
passed  by  their  own  weight  along  a  channel  in  which  were 
openings  with  projections  corresponding  to  the  respective  nicks 
in  the  types.  This  machine  would  do  the  work  of  three  com¬ 
positors.  A  machine  known  as  the  Robert  Hattersley,  does 
not  require  special  nicks  in  the  type.  It  comprises  classed  cells 
of  type  on  two  tables.  When  a  key  is  touched  a  piston  is 
pressed  against  the  lowest  type  in  a  cell,  and  causes  the  type  to 
pass  down  a  short  incline  plane.  This  plane  is  furnished  with 
conduits,  along  one  of  which  the  type  travels  to  the  composing 
stick.  The  table  with  the  lower  case  types  is  removable,  so 
that  a  full  case  may  be  substituted  for  the  empty  one.  From 
4,000  to  6,000  types  may  be  set  in  an  hour — about  three  men’s 
work.  In  the  Mitchell  type-setter  the  compositor  has  a  key¬ 
board,  each  key  of  which  strikes  out  a  type  from  a  brass  slide 
placed  on  an  incline.  The  type  travels  along  an  endless  band 
to  a  spot  where  it  is  turned  on  end  and  pushed  forward  by  a 
notched  wheel.  The  apparatus  comprises  numerous  bands, 
the  lengths  and  velocities  of  which  so  vary  as  to  enable  the 
types,  at  different  distances  from  the  wheel,  to  reach  it  in  the 
order  in  which  the  keys  are  struck. — Inventions. 


OUR  PRIZES. 

|E  are  extremely  sorry  to  say  that  the  result  of 
li  the  competitions  we  announced  in  our  January 
number  is  very  unsatisfactory,  so  much  .so, 
that  we  are  only  able  to  award  one  Prize. 
Whether  from  lack  of  interest  or  the  pressuie 
of  business,  our  printer  readers  have  refused  to  enter  the 
competitive  arena,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  only  one  specimen  of  composition  reached 
us,  and  that  from  a  foreign  source.  W  e  are,  of  coui  se, 
unable  to  award  a  prize  under  such  circumstances.  Our 
litho  friends  have  done  a  little  better,  but  the  quality  ot 
the  specimens  submitted  is  not  at  all  of  a  high  class.  W  e 
have  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Y  erner  Walker,  of  4, 
Bouverie-street,  E.C.,  for  the  design  which  this,  month 
appears  as  the  heading  to  our  Art-Litho  Gossip.  _Ae 
cannot  say  that  we  are  altogether  pleased  with  it,  but  it  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  designs  sent  in.  W  hen  we  next 
announce  a  competition,  we  trust  the  response  will  be 
better,  so  that  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  awarding 
the  prizes.  If  any  of  our  friends  can  suggest  any  subjects 
that  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more  general  competition, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


rabe  (ttoftcee. 


Lithographic  Zinc  Plates.  — Mr.  Bernhard  Ollendorff, 
of  4,  Jewin-street,  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  for  Messrs.  H.  Schoembs  &  Co.’s 
Patent  Lithographic  Zinc  Plates,  which,  it  is  claimed,  are 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  yet  introduced.  They  are  as 
easily  worked  as  stone,  alterations  can  be  made  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  cost,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  plates,  com¬ 
pares  most  favourably  with  that  of  stones.  Mr.  Ollendorff  is 
also  introducing  a  patent  bed-block  upon  which  to  mount  the 
zinc  plates  for  machine  printing.  Mr.  Ollendorff  informs  us 
that  he  has  had  most  favourable  reports  from  some  of  the  best 
houses  as  to  the  merits  of  the  zinc  plates.  We  shall  watch  this 
new  attempt  to  supplant  stone  with  interest. 

•fr  <t*  + 

McCallum’s  “Caxton”  Printing  Press.— Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  smile  when  we  tell  them  they  can 
get  a  good  serviceable  press— not  a  toy — for  £2.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact.  The  press  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  it  may  be  safely  considered  the  cheapest  press  in  the 
market.  The  measurement  inside  the  chase  is  1 2  in.  by  9  in. ; 
they  are  made  of  iron  throughout,  with  planed  surfaces,  and  are 
constructed  on  the  best  mechanical  principles.  They  have  been 
supplied  to  stationers  and  printers  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  have  been  found  most  useful  for  small  jobs.  Our  readers 
would  do  well  to  obtain  particulars  from  the  maker  at  Plymouth. 

+  +  + 

Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  chromo-lithographers,  Leeds,  send 
us  their  pattern-books  of  bordered  blanks,  &c.  A  book  of 
borders  for  programmes,  circulars,  Sic.,  contains  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  quarto  designs  suitable  for  almost  any 
purpose.  We  notice  several  suitable  for  cricket,  lawn  tennis, 
rowing,  and  football  programmes,  as  well  as  a  number  ofappro- 
pnate  borders  for  seaside,  country,  and  other  excursions  ;  there 
are  also  many  suitable  patterns  for  trade  circulars,  announce¬ 
ments,  &c.  Another  pattern-book  contains  specimens  of  litho¬ 
graphed  borders  for  posters  and  window  bills,  which  are  supplied 
in  the  various  sizes,  from  demy  folio  up  to  double  demy,  and  are 
printed  in  from,  one  to  four  colours.  These  borders  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  any  bill  printed  on 
them  ;  some  of  them  are  plain  Oxford,  in  colours.  In  new 
patterns  of  bordered  cards,  there  are  many  varieties  in 
royal  6mo.  and  qto.,  the  coloured  designs  being  very  attractive. 
The  specimens  show  excellence  in  colouring  and  execution,  and 
these  new  ready-printed  borders  will  be  a  very  valuable  help  to 
the  printer  rvho  desires  to  turn  out  good  and  attractive  work  at 
little  expenditure  of  labour  and  money. 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Etching  upon  Copperplate — Grounds — Re-biting  grounds — Upon  Steel 
— Limited  power  of  Reproduction — Electrotyping  Etchings — 
Transferring  to  Stone— Etching  by  means  of  the  Battery. 

HE  deservedly  valued  process  or  art  of 
etching  has  been  for  two  or  three 
centuries  a  favourite  pastime  with  our 
greatest  painters,  with  professional 
engravers,  and  also  with  amateurs. 
Vandyck,  Rubens,  Raffaelle,and  others 
have  left  behind  them  rare  proofs  of 
their  etchings,  and  no  age  has  since 
failed  to  contribute  its  quota.  The 
method  employed  is  very  simple. 
Any  one  who  can  draw  at  all  can  perform  the  first  part  of 
the  work  ;  the  second  part,  the  biting-in,  is  not  so  easy, 
and  requires  some  study,  judgment,  and  experience,  but 
it  may  be  acquired  in  time. 

The  copperplate,  polished  with  charcoal  and  oil  and 
fine-powdered  emery,  known  as  “  crocus,”  is  first  heated 
sufficiently  to  melt  wax,  and  is  then  coated  by  being 
rubbed  gently  whilst  warm  with  white  wax  folded  in  fine 
muslin.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  next  blackened 
by  being  smoked  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  A 
tracing  of  the  subject  is  then  made  on  gelatine  or  talc  sheet 
with  a  needle  point,  and  after  being  charged  with  Indian, 
red,  or  vermilion,  it  is  reversed  on  to  the  etching  ground, 
where  the  red  outline  remains  adhering  to  the  wax.  An 
etching  needle,  /.<?.,  a  sharp  needle  point  fixed  in  a  suitable 
holder,  is  then  taken,  and  with  it  the  outline  is  very  care¬ 
fully  scraped  through  the  etching  ground  to  the  copper 
itself ;  the  stronger  parts  of  the  outline  may,  with  some 
advantage,  actually  cut  into  the  face  of  the  copper  here 
and  there.  When  the  outline  has  been  completed,  the 
shading  may  be  proceeded  with  until  the  whole  of  the 
drawing  has  been  finished.  On  examination,  this  will,  of 
necessity,  be  found  of  one  uniform  thickness  of  line,  that 
of  the  needle  point;  it  depends  upon  the  etching  afterwards 
to  thicken  such  lines  as  require  it,  and  to  leave  others  fine 
and- firm. 

To  perform  the  etching,  first  build  a  wall  of  .wax  all 
round  the  drawing  on  the  plate,  leaving  a  lip  or  spout  at 
one  corner  by  which  to  pour  off  the  acid  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Have  ready  a  large  jug  of  pure  water,  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  a  wooden  pail.  Take  a  weak  solution  of 
nitric  acid  and  water  and  pour  it  over  the  plate  evenly, 
watch  very  carefully  with  an  eyeglass  until  your  finest  lines 
are  bitten  deep  enough.  Then  pour  off  the  acid  into  the 
bottle  again  and  cover  the  plate  with  water  only,  two  or  three 
times  to  remove  all  trace  of  acid,  and  dry  the  plate  with  the 
bellows.  When  thoroughly  dry,  stop  out  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  and  “  Brunswick  black  ”  (varnish)  all  such  portions 
as  are  deep  enough,  and;  as  soon  as  the  varnish  is  set, 
pour  on  the  acid  and  water  again,  increasing  its  strength 
a  little  from  time  to  time,  and  repeating  the  operation  as 
often  as  necessary  until  the  full  depth  of  the  darkest  lines  is 
attained.  Then,  warm  and  wipe  off  the  wax  with  a  soft  rag 
and  turpentine  till  the  plate  is  perfectly  clean  ;  by  filling 
the  lines  with  fine  lamp-black  the  drawing  will  be  distinctly 
visible. 

To  take  a  rough  proof  of  the  plate,  soap  a  piece  of  hard 
paper  all  over,  and  whilst  the  soap  is  damp  rub  it  down  on 
the  face  of  the  plate  with  a  burnisher;  the  loose  lamp  black 
lying  in  the  lines  will  adhere  to  the  damp  soap,  and,  if  care¬ 
fully  lifted,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  effect  is.  If 


any  portion  of  the  plate  requires  to  be  retouched,  heat 
it  and  coat  it  with  a  “re-biting  ground,”  and  then 
proceed  to  work  with  the  etching  needle  as  before  upon 
the  part  to  be  retouched,  “biting-in”  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained.  Should  the  “biting-in”  be  carried  on  too  far,  here 
and  there,  it  may  be  made  lighter  by  burnishing  the  copper 
down  and  then  polishing  it  with  charcoal  and  oil ;  or,  if 
very  deep,  the  plate  can  be  bumped  up  from  the  back  with 
a  hammer,  the  part  being  laid  face  down  upon  a  small 
steel-faced  anvil  to  receive  the  blow ;  it  must  afterwards  be 
burnished,  and  polished  with  crocus  and  charcoal  and  oil. 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  every  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  having  to  resort  to  such  expedients,  as 
thereby  one  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  etching  is 
entirely  destroyed,  namely,  what  is  termed  the  “  burr.” 
Connoisseurs  will  not  buy  even  a  fine  copy  of  an  etching 
after  this  “  burr”  is  worn  off  in  the  printing,  as  they  con¬ 
sider  that  its  pristine  beauty  has  departed.  This  burr 
consists  in  a  certain  indescribable  roughness  on  the  edges 
of  the  lines,  and  if  the  plate  be  partially  repolished  this 
roughness  is  worn  down  and  disappears,  and  its  character¬ 
istic  freshness  is  gone. 

The  appearance  of  an  etching  is  very  often  much  enhanced 
by  cutting  such  lines  as  may  be  made  bolder,  deeper,  and 
broader,  with  a  graver,  which  also  burrs  up  the  copper 
slightly.  But  amateurs  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this 
cutting  up  very  difficult  at  first,  the  graver  being  a  tool 
that  requires  regular  training  to  use  properly,  and,  until  a 
little  previous  practice  has  given  one  full  command  of  it, 
the  graver  may  slip  and  spoil  the  whole  plate,  especially  if 
it  be  not  extremely  sharp.  Nor  should  an  amateur  think 
of  attempting  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  graver  without  the 
instruction  of  an  engraver,  as  the  manner  of  holding  it  is 
quite  unlike  the  holding  of  any  other  tool,  and  if  once  the 
wrong  way  be  acquired  it  is  doubly  difficult  afterwards  to 
learn  the  right  way  of  holding  it.  Further,  the  hold  of  the 
graver  for  wood-engraving  is  distinctly  different  from  that 
for  copperplate.  In  the  former  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is 
used  as  the  guide,  whilst  the  fleshy  part  of  the  first  joint 
(beside  the  nail)  of  the  first  finger  is  substituted  in  the 
latter,  the  point  of  that  finger  bearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate. 

Many  amateurs  content  themselves  with  merely  making 
the  drawings  on  the  plate,  and  paying  a  professional 
engraver  to  bite  them  in  and  prove  them,  afterwards 
marking  the  proof  and  sending  it  back  for  the  engraver  to 
retouch.  By  this  means  a  better  result  is  almost  certain ; 
but  the  merit  is  really  divided,  and  only  the  credit  of  the 
easier  half  of  the  result  belongs  to  the  etcher.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  expend  the  money  paid  for 
etching  in  taking  lessons  which  would  place  the  etcher  in  a 
position  to  do  it  all  himself  and  to  be  independent  of  extra¬ 
neous  aid,  whilst  he  could  honourably  accept  the  whole  of 
the  credit  for  the  work. 

In  what  is  designated  commercial  work  the  flat  washes  of 
the  drawing  to  be  reproduced  are  expressed  by  means  of 
ruling, — that  is,  a  series  of  equidistant  lines  ruled  by 
machine  in  the  etching  ground,  and  afterwards  bitten-in 
with  the  rest  of  the  work.  This  is  done  for  cheapness ; 
but,  unless  it  be  very  artistically  and  carefully  stopped  out 
and  vignetted  in  the  biting-in,  it  scarcely  ever  looks  well. 
The  extra  labour  and  thought  involved  in  producing  the 
hand  work  will,  therefore,  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  artistic 
feeling  exhibited  in  the  result. 

Steel  being  many  degrees  harder  than  copper,  and  being 
capable  of  being  bitten  in  with  acid  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  is  employed  as  the  medium  for  the  engraver  where 
extra  fineness  or  a  much  larger  number  of  impressions  is 
required.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  by  etchers,  as  it  may 
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be  truly  said  of  it  that  the  hardness  of  the  metal  stamps  its 
own  character  on  the  work,  and  it  looks  hard  and  dry  and 
devoid  of  richness,  just  as  zinco  blocks  look  when  they  are 
compared  with  wood  blocks.  It  must,  indeed,  be  the  firm 
wrist,  and  bold,  fearless  individuality  of  a  master  that  can 
impress  the  ideality  of  artistic  feeling  upon  the  hard,  cold, 
unsympathetic  steel.  It  is  curious  to  follow  out  similar 
theorems  of  the  fitness  of  the  varied  mediums  whereon  men 
impress  their  imaginative  ideas  in  the  form  of  art  work. 
The  same  result  may  always  be  noted,  that  the  most  plastic 
and  pliant  and  softest  give  off  the  nearest  to  perfect  repro¬ 
ductions  ;  but  some  lose  their  first  beauty,  while  those 
mediums  which  are  hardest  and  most  enduring  cannot 
render  the  soft  emotional  poetry  of  artistic  conception,  but 
they  will  yield  many  more  impressions  without  deteriorating 
from  the  first  standard  of  excellence.  We  might  almost 
deduce  a  parallel  axiom  to  the  famous  saying  in  mechanics, 
that  “  what  you  lose  in  power  you  gain  in  speed,  and  vice 
versa What  is  lost  in  impressionableness  is  made  up  in 
reproductiveness. 

There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  etching  process,  and 
these  are  the  want  of  permanency  in  the  plate  itself,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  anything  approaching  good 
transfers  to  stone  for  long  numbers.  A  transfer  of  an 
etching  is,  in  fact,  from  the  absence  of  burr,  not  at  all  like 
the  plate ;  no  amount  of  care  and  skill  can  obviate  this,  it 
ends  always  in  failure.  The  flatness  and  insipidity  of  a 
worn  plate  is  only  reproduced  with  these  defects  intensified, 
the  smoothness  of  all  plate  transfers  when  put  to  stone 
being  much  more  visible,  in  the  case  of  etchings,  than  when 
taken  from  ordinary  copperplate  engravings.  Even  if 
photo-lithography  be  resorted  to,  the  thin  poverty  of  ink  on 
the  copies  will  utterly  destroy  the  richness  and  depth  of 
colour,  which  are  the  chief  attributes  and  beauties  of  the 
etchings. 

Whilst  these  drawbacks,  however,  prevent  the  possibility 
of  printing  long  numbers  from  any  etching,  they  also  cut 
the  other  way,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  each  of  the  very 
limited  number  of  copies.  Connoisseurs  prefer  to  buy  at  a 
higher  figure  because  they  know  that  such  copies  will  never 
be  common,  but  will  become  rarer  and  rarer,  like  old  china, 
and  thus  possess  a  fictitious  value  in  contradistinction  to  an 
intrinsic  one.  This  tendency  to  high  prices  has  led  to  the 
production  of  very  clever  imitations  of  rare  etchings.  Fac¬ 
similes  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  printed  upon 
paper  as  like  the  original  as  possible,  aged  by  being  steeped 
in  coffee  and  then  smoked  in  a  chimney  until  a  sufficient 
appearance  of  antiquity  is  obtained.  But  these  forgeries 
rarely  deceive  any  one  who  has  studied  etching  or  practised 
it  himself.  There  is  always  a  suspicious  look  about  them 
to  a  real  connoisseur,  who  examines  them  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  glass ;  he  can  detect  the  difference  of  age  in  the  ink 
itself,  the  brownness  of  the  faded  original  never  being  per¬ 
fectly  imitated  by  making  a  similar  colour  with  new  inks. 

By  far  the  most  successful  method  of  obtaining  repro¬ 
ductions  of  etchings  is  to  take  electrotype  copies  of  the 
plate  itself  before  the  printing  from  the  original  is  attempted. 
These  electroplates  will  each  give  off  nearly  as  many  copies 
as  the  original,  with  a  very  slight  deterioration  of  the  burr ; 
but  great  care  is  required  in  safeguarding  the  burr,  as 
deposited  copper,  being  purer,  is,  of  course,  softer  than  the 
copperplate  on  which  the  original  has  been  etched.  Sup¬ 
posing  100,000  copies  be  required  for  a  widely-circulating 
illustrated  journal  or  magazine,  200  electrotypes  would  each 
give  500  sufficiently  good  copies  to  insure  perfect  justice 
being  done  to  every  purchaser,  and  the  original  etching, 
not  having  been  used,  could,  in  the  event  of  a  further 
demand,  be  again  electrotyped. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  to  etchers  that  a  saving  of  time 


may  be  effected,  and  more  delicate  etching  accomplished* 
by  means  of  a  battery,  than  by  the  older  method  of  pouring 
acid  upon  the  plate  itself.  In  the  latter  process,  air-bubbles 
are  being  constantly  formed  wherever  the  acid  is  biting — 
i.e.,  wherever  the  acid  is  chemically  uniting  with  the  metal 
to  form  nitrate  of  copper ;  the  oxygen,  liberated  in  escaping 
from  the  water  with  which  the  nitric  acid  is  associated, 
forms  bubbles,  which  the  etcher  has  frequently  to  dispel 
with  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil  or  he  cannot  see  with  certainty 
to  what  depth  the  acid  has  gone.  These  bubbles  also,  to 
some  extent,  unless  so  removed,  prevent  the  acid  from 
attacking  the  metal ;  but  in  a  battery,  the  moment  contact 
is  severed,  the  process  ceases,  and  the  plate  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  examined,  and  even  laid  away  without  any 
disastrous  result.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  build  any  wall  of 
wax  around  to  form  a  dish  for  the  acid.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  plate  must  be  hung  on  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery  opposite  the  copper  pole,  and,  if  simul¬ 
taneously  the  other,  or  copper  pole,  be  utilised  in  electro¬ 
typing,  no  waste  of  metal  will  take  place,  for  the  copper 
taken  from  one  pole  will  deposit  upon  the  other. 

— - - - 0-0  <C>  —  > - - 

Cuglisb  an 6  American  printing 

By  J.  B.  Leno. 

rapid  strides  that  Americans  have 
made  in  the  printing  art  has  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  English  printers.  It  is, 
in  my  estimation,  little  less  than  mar¬ 
vellous.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were 
nowhere  in  the  race  ;  now  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  that  they  occupy 
the  foremost  position.  There  must  be 
a  reason  for  this,  and,  if  we  look  care¬ 
fully,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  find  more  than  one. 
Lying  before  me  is  an  American  Trade  paper.  Admitting 
that  it  is  no  ordinary  sample,  still  I  can  find  nothing  like 
it  in  England,  although  I  do  not  say  its  equal  could  not 
be  found.  There  is  nothing  specially  worthy  of  note  in 
the  compositor’s  work ;  its  excellence  lies  solely  in  the 
printing — that  is  simply  perfection.  It  is  needful  to  be 
careful,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  I  imagine  all 
American  work  is  to  be  compared  with  this  specimen. 
There  is  bad  as  well  as  good  printing  in  America,  as  else¬ 
where.  But  there  is  more  excuse  for  it  when  it  is  the 
production  of  some  newly-occupied  district,  where  com¬ 
petition  has  not  yet  found  its  way,  and  the  connexion  with 
the  older  and  more  civilised  parts  of  that  great  country  has 
not  been  perfected.  I  purposely,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  great  civilised  centres  of  North.  America. 
I  have  been  recently  permitted  to  see  many  specimens  of 
printing  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  chief  towns  of  La 
Plata,  and  I  must  confess  that  printers  there  have  profited 
little  by  the  excellence  of  their  neighbours.  With  these 
remarks  by  way  of  introduction,  I  will  proceed  to  give  my 
notion  of  the  causes  that  have  spurred  on  American  printers 
to  such  excellence 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  nation,  and,  as 
such,  has  fewer  national  prejudices.  It  may  be  stated  that 
this  is  not  true  of  a  certain  class  of  Americans  ;  that,  with 
regard  to  national  prejudices,  there  are  those  who  out- 
Herod  Herod.  Admitted  ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  a 
section,  but  the  whole.  A  mixed  population,  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  inflowing  of  foreign  elements,  cannot  remain 
prejudiced ;  such  continuous  infusions  can  but  have  a 
endency  to  weaken  prejudice,  the  tale  of  Bob  Romer  not- 
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withstanding.  It  was  not  water,  be  it  remembered,  that 
he  poured  into  his  half-quartern,  but  the  real  spirit,  when 
he  declared  that  the  more  he  attempted  to  weaken  it  the 
stronger  it  became.  An  unprejudiced,  or  a  lesser  pre¬ 
judiced,  people  are  more  likely  to  treat  favourably  a  new 
idea  than  those  otherwise  impressed.  Then,  again,  America 
stands  in  this  position,  she  is  the  receptacle  of  most  of 
those  whom  prejudice  has  dealt  harshly  with,  both  here 
and  elsewhere.  Those  two  things,  small  as  they  may 
appear  to  be,  are  of  immense  importance ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  them  in  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  recently  reading  a  list  of  printers’ 
prices  in  America,  and  was  struck  with  the  wide  difference 
between  the  prices  it  contained  and  those  ruling  in  Eng¬ 
land.  That  is  another  important  factor,  for  no  one  would 
attempt  to  put  as  much  labour  into  a  task  which  gives  him 
bare  bread,  sloven  it  as  he  may,  as  into  one  for  which  he 
is  well  paid.  I  have  been  recently  speaking  with  a  friend 
who  had  the  management  of  an  English  theatrical  com¬ 
pany,  starring  in  America,  and  when  he  quoted  the  prices 
paid  for  show-bills,  excellently  executed,  as  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  were,  I  said  to  myself,  Where  is  the  English  theatrical 
manager  who  would  give  half  the  price  for  such  show-cards 
in  his  own  country?  Admitting  that  money  has  a  lesser 
purchasing  power  in  America  than  with  ourselves,  and 
making  a  fair  deduction  on  this  ground,  my  astonishment 
was  not  greatly  abated.  Treat  English  master-printers  as 
American  get  treated,  I  said,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  their  respective  merits. 

But,  confining  myself  to  the  printing,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  where  our  fault  lies ;  but  we  have  only  half  made  up 
our  minds  to  remedy  it.  Soft  backing  is  a  mistake,  that  is 
clear ;  wetting  paper  is  a  mistake,  that  also  is  palpable ; 
both,  saving  in  special  cases,  must  be  given  up  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  own.  Referring,  again,  to  the  American  printed 
paper  previously  mentioned,  I  see  many — I  was  going  to 
say,  cuts,  but  the  word  is  no  longer  applicable,  although 
there  are  a  few  that  might  be  so  described ;  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  precise,  and  say— cuts  and  varied  process 
blocks.  The  bringing  up  of  each  and  all  should  simply 
make  the  managers  of  our  leading  illustrated  papers  ashamed 
of  themselves.  For  sharpness  and  delicacy  in  dealing  with 
the  finer  parts,  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist,  neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  can  see  nothing 
excellent  in  work  done  in  my  own  country,  but  I  will  not, 
and  I  cannot,  shut  my  eyes  to  excellence  when  I  see  it,  no 
matter  where  produced  Let  others  bury  their  heads  in 
the  sand,  I  will  not.  Improvement  does  not  lie  there. 

In  reviewing  what  I  have  previously  said,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  causes  given  are  somewhat  mixed.  There 
are  those  that  we  can  deal  with  and  those  that  we  cannot. 
We  can  shake  off  our  prejudices  if  we  have  any  to  shake 
off ;  but  we  cannot  alter  the  general  character  of  our 
population,  nor  raise  prices  at  our  command.  If  we 
generally  imitate  those  in  this  country  who  have  cast 
prejudice  aside,  we  shall  have  done  much,  and  more  will 
follow.  As  before  stated,  we  cannot  b.e  expected  to  do 
impossibilities ;  but  let  us  show  some  improved  specimens 
of  what  we  can  do,  and  those  who  desire  more  perfect 
printing  may  possibly  be  prepared  to  give  us  something 
like  a  nearer  approach  to  American  prices.  They  are, 
surely,  not  so  unreasonable,  though  they  are  unreasonable 
enough,  Heaven  knows,  to  expect  master-printers  to  give 
them  eighteenpence  for  every  shilling. 

It  is  no  trifling  matter  of  which  I  am  writing  ;  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  English  printers,  and  my 
only  hope  is  that  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  my  object,  viz., 
in  drawing  attention  to  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 


Pfyototjrapfyj)  anb  Citfyo^rapfyg, 

By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


CHAPTER  II. 

E  chemical  preparations  required  for  the 
production  of  negatives  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  are,  collodion,  the 
nitrate  of  siver  bath,  iron  developer, 
cyanide  of  potassium  (or  hyposulphite 
of  soda),  Intensifier  No.  1,  Intensifier 
No.  2,  and  the  first  step  to  betaken  will 
be  to  mix  these  solutions  from  the 

various  ingredients. 

The  Collodion. — This  may  be  purchased  ready  for  use, 
which  course  is  strongly  recommended  for  beginners,  that 
sold  by  Mawson  &  Swan  for  photo-lithography  being  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  formula  will  be  given  for  its  home  manufacture  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  making  half-tone 
negatives,  later  on. 

The  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. — This  solution  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  wet  collodion  work,  and  must  be 
compounded  and  used  with  extreme  care  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  6  oz.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  40  oz. 
of  distilled  water  (or  ordinary  tap  water  may  be  used  if 
previously  boiled  and  then  allowed  to  cool) ;  when  its 
crystals  are  dissolved,  add  4  oz.  of  iodised  collodion, 
and  shake  up  well,  then  add  40  oz.  more  of  water,  again 
shake  up  well,  and  allow  it  to  stand  all  night  before  trying. 

In  the  morning  take  a  glass  funnel  of  about  20  oz.  capa¬ 
city,  and,  having  thoroughly  well  washed  it,  plug  with  a  tuft 
of  fine  cotton-wool,  run  a  little  water  through,  then  drain 
thoroughly,  and  place  in  a  clean  wide-mouthed  8o-oz.  bottle, 
or  in  a  half-gallon  earthenware  jug.  Pour  into  the  plugged 
funnel  the  silver  solution,  which  should  filter  through  quite 
clear  and  bright;  if  it  does  not  do  so,  pack  the  plug  of 
cotton-wool  a  little  tighter  and  filter  again,  then  add  1  dram 
of  pure  nitric  acid,  shake  up  well,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for 
trying. 

The  Iron  Developer. — Place  7  lb.  of  common  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  in  an  earthenware  jug  of  about  half¬ 
gallon  capacity,  and  three  parts  fill  with  boiling  water,  stir  up 
with  a  clean  stick  at  short  intervals,  until  it  is  judged  that 
the  water  has  dissolved  as  much  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  as 
it  can,  then  add  1  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  powder,  and 
again  stir  up,  then  allow  the  solution  to  stand  till  clear  and 
bright.  This  is  the  stock  solution  for  making  the  iron 
developer,  and  is  called  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  i.e.,  the  water  contains  as  much  sulphate  of  iron  as 
can  possibly  be  held  in  solution.  Each  time  this  stock 
solution  is  used  for  making  the  developer,  the  bulk  should 
be  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  hot  water  and  well  stirring,  this 
being  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  crystals  originally  put 
into  the  jug  are  dissolved,  when  a  fresh  supply  must  be 
added.  It  is  a  very  important  point,  in  working  from  satu¬ 
rated  solution,  that  there  be  an  excess  of  crystals  ahvays 
present.  To  compound  the  developing  solution,  take  of  the 
above  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  10  oz.,  Beaufoy’s 
acetic  acid  4  oz.,  water  70  oz. ;  shake  up  well,  and  label 
“  Iron  Developer.  ’ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  acetic  acid  must  be  used, 
not  glacial  acetic.  After  the  silver  bath  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time,  the  developer,  mixed  as  above,  will  not  flow 
readily  over  the  exposed  plate,  in  which  case  the  addition 
of  methylated  spirits  of  wine  will  be  needed.  The  pure 
spirit  must  be  used,  not  methylated  finish,  and  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  quantity  of  developer  named  above  will 
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vary  from  1  oz.  to  5  oz.  If  more  than  5  oz.  are  required, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  silver  bath  requires  re-making. 

The  Fixing  or  Clearing  Solution. — Cyanide  of 
potassium  3  oz.,  water  20  oz.,  is  the  solution  used  for 
clearing  the  negatives  from  the  unaltered  silver  iodide;  and, 
as  it  is  a  very  poisonous  solution,  great  care  must  be  taken 
of  it.  This  solution  is  best  kept  in  an  upright  dipping- 
bath  ;  or  a  flat  dish  provided  with  a  cover  may  be  used,  the 
old  method  of  pouring  from  a  bottle  being  very  wasteful. 

A  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  dipping- 
bath  or  in  a  flat  dish,  may  be  used  instead  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  the  negatives  will,  however,  require  much  more 
careful  washing  after  fixing,  but  where  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  this  need  be  no  drawback. 

Intensifier  No.  1.— Water  80  oz.,  chloride  of  ammo¬ 
nium  (in  powder)  2  oz.,  dissolve,  then  add  bichloride  of 
mercury  4  oz. 

Intensifier  No  2. — Liquor  ammonia  '8802  oz.,  water 
10  oz. 

The  above  comprise  (with  one  exception)  the  whole  of 
the  solutions  required  for  the  production  of  a  photographic 
negative  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  the  manipulations 
incident  thereto  being  asTollows  :  A  clean  glass  plate  is  first 
coated  with  a  film  of  collodion,  and  then  sensitised  by 
immersion  in  the  silver  bath.  It  is  next  placed  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  to  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  returned  to  the  dark  room,  and  flooded  with 
the  iron  developer,  which  reveals  the  image  projected  by 
the  lens.  When  the  development  is  complete  the  plate  is 
well  washed  under  the  tap,  then  immersed  in  the  fixing  or 
clearing  solution,  which  removes  the  creamy  deposit  of 
iodobromide  of  silver  not  darkened  by  the  action  of  light. 
The  plate  is  again  well  washed,  when  it  is  examined,  and 
if  the  image  is  perfect  it  is  immersed  in  Intensifier  No.  1, 
until  the  film  is  bleached  white.  It  is  then  removed  and 
well  washed  under  the  tap,  then  flooded  with  Intensifier 
No.  2,  which  will  turn  the  film  black.  It  is  again  well 
washed  and  then  stood  away  to  dry. 

In  compounding  the  above  solutions  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  each  is  kept  separate  from  the  other.  See  that 
the  scale  pan  is  thoroughly  freed  from  one  salt  before  weigh¬ 
ing  the  next,  also  carefully  wash  out  the  measuring  glass 
before  using  each  fluid.  Keep  separate  leathers,  cloths, 
&c ,  for  use  with  the  silver  bath,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the 
hands  well  washed  between  handling  each  chemical. 

Follow  the  formulas  given  herein  exactly,  or  trouble  will 
be  sure  to  ensue  ;  label  each  bottle,  not  only  with  the  name  of 
the  solution,  but  also  with  the  formula  used  in  making  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'"F'HE  photographic  negative  is  made  upon  a  plate  of 
T  glass,  which,  to  insure  a  successful  result,  must  be 
of  good  quality,  and  as  near  being  perfectly  flat  as  possible, 
the  best  description  of  glass  being  patent  plate,  but  it  is 
rather  expensive.  Flatted  crown  or  polished  sheet  are 
cheaper,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  suitable. 

The  sizes  in  which  glass  is  sold  cut  up  for  photographic 
use  are  Rplate,  4^  x  3J ;  I-plate,  x  4§  ;  whole,  8-J  x  6|, 
10  x  8,  12  x  10,  15  x  12.  If  the  plates  are  procured  from  a 
respectable  photographic  dealer  they  can  always  be  relied 
upon. 

The  first  operation  towards  the  production  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  will  be  to  make  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  chemi¬ 
cally  clean  for  the  reception  of  the  sensitive  film,  and, 
however  anxious  the  beginner  may  be  to  see  a  finished 
negative,  the  glass  plate  must  be  properly  cleaned,  or  else 
the  negative  will  be  useless. 

To  clean  the  glass  plates,  immerse  them  in  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  acid  5  oz.,  water  1  quart,  which  should  be  kept  in 


a  large  earthenware  pan.  Drop  each  plate  into  this  pan 
quite  flat,  so  that  in  settling  down  it  will  not  scratch  those 
already  in  the  acid  mixture,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
are  put  in  edgeways.  Allow  the  plates  to  soak  in  this 
acid  mixture  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  remove  each  singly 
and  lay  them  upon  a  piece  of  American  cloth,  and  scrub 
well  with  a  swab  of  clean  rag,  first  one  side,  then  the  other, 
and  then  the  edges,  then  drop  them  into  another  pan 
containing  clean  water,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
coating  with  albumen.  This  is  made  as  follows  :• — -White 
of  one  egg  slightly  beaten  up,  either  with  an  egg-whisk,  or 
by  means  of  broken  glass  in  a  bottle,  then  diluted  with 
water  40  oz.,  to  which,  after  mixing,  are  added  5  drops  of 
liquor  ammonia.  This  mixture  is  then  carefully  filtered 
through  good  grey  filtering  paper  into  a  clean  bottle  or 
a  jug. 

Now  take  one  of  the  clean  plates  and  rinse  both  sides 
under  the  tap,  so  as  to  free  the  surface  from  any  floating 
particles,  and,  after  draining  slightly,  flood  with  the  filtered 
albumen  twice,  draining  away  the  superfluity  down  the 
sink.  Now  place  the  plate  upon  a  grooved  rack  (which 
should  first  be  well  washed),  turning  the  side  upon  which 
the  albumen  has  been  poured  to  the  left,  and  taking  care 
to  do  the  same  with  all  the  remainder.  The  whole  batch 
of  plates  having  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  rack  is 
removed  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  current  of  warm  air 
free  from  dust,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  steam-chest,  the 
object  being  to  get  the  albumen  film  dried  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

When  the  plates  are  dry  the  backs  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  or  leather,  without  touching  the  front,  after 
which  the  plates  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  face  inwards, 
until  required  for  use.  Always  be  careful  to  keep  the 
albumenised  side  facing  one  way,  as  there  is  no  visible 
film  on  the  plates. 

Any  convenient  quantity  of  plates  may  be  prepared  at 
once,  as  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time  if  kept  away 
from  damp  and  dust. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— — — — t«8D  <>  BnO' -  - 11 

Silverlock’s  Bronzing  Machine. 

E  printing  trade  has  of  late  years  decided 
almost  universally  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
bronze  as  a  decorative  element  in  nearly 
every  style  of  commercial  advertisement. 
Innumerable  attempts  have  been  made 
to  devise  machines  to  execute  the  work 
of  laying  in  and  polishing  the  pulverised 
imitations  of  gold  supplied  by  Nuremburg  and  other 
German  factories.  Scarcely  a  single  firm  of  note  exists,  we 
believe,  that  has  not  stowed  away  amongst  its  lumber,  one  or 
more  machines  which  have  attempted,  but  failed,  to  super¬ 
sede  the  slow  and  poisonous  process  of  performing  the 
labour  by  hand.  Heretofore,  in  fact,  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  inventors  have  not  been  crowned  with  the  success  they 
deserved. 

It  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  young  to  attend  to  the 
bronzing,  who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  unhealthy  influence 
of  this  most  deleterious  process.  Those  firms  which  have 
shown  the  most  concern  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  junior  hands  should  therefore  gladly  welcome  a 
practical  mechanical  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
combine  economy  with  efficiency,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  operator. 

We  must  confess  that,  having  followed  the  progress 
of  bronzing  machine  inventions  for  many  years  with  much 
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nterest,  and  having  seen  so  many  failures,  we  were  some¬ 
what  prejudiced  and  sceptical  when  called  upon  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  Mr.  W.  B.  Silverlock’s  latest  improved 
invention.  After  a  careful  and  thorough  testing,  however, 
under  the  most  stringent  conditions,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  problem  is  solved  by  Mr.  Silverlock’s  invention,  and 
that,  by  the  aid  of  this  machine,  the  operation  of  bronzing 
can  be  much  better  and  more  easily  and  cheaply  per¬ 
formed  than  by  hand,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all 
injury  to  health  and  to  the  surrounding  machinery,  without 
deterioration  of  the  work  done.  In  examining  the  machine 
we  find,  first,  a  trough  to  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bronze 
for  the  work,  and  which  can  be  replenished  as  required, 
either  by  hand  or  by  an  automatic  apparatus  lately  patented. 
Pursuing  the  sheet  as  it  comes  from  type  or  stone  through 
the  machine,  we  find  it  to  be  fed  with  bronze  enough,  even 
were  it  solid,  to  cover  it  with  a  sufficient  charge.  Next,  we 
find  a  rubber  oscillating  across  the  machine,  which,  with  a 
gentle  but  resilient  pressure,  compels  an  intimate  contact 
of  the  bronze  with  the  surface  of  the  gold  size,  in  which  the 
sheet  has  been  previously  printed,  without  disturbing  it. 
Next  comes,  with  simply  an  intervening  partition,  a  polish¬ 
ing  roller,  also  oscillating,  which  removes  some  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  powder  which  may  adhere  through  too  much  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  paper.  The  other  rollers  covered  with  a  suitable 
material  are  the  “wipers-off”  or  “  dusters-off,”  and  most 
effectually  they  perform  their  office,  scarcely  anything 
passing  the  springy  points  of  the  individual  hairs  of  these 
rollers,  where  contact  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the 
bare  idea  of  friction.  All  these  rollers  are  so  constructed, 
under  a  separate  patent,  as  perfectly  and  automatically  to 
clean  themselves. 

It  is  not  pretended,  we  are  told  by  the  inventor,  that  this 
machine  is  a  “  dusting-off”  machine,  but  we  saw  sheets  of 
cigarette  paper  turned  out  perfectly  clean,  and  also  sheets 
(upon  dull  surface  paper)  very  full  of  work,  equally  well 
freed  from  every  touch  of  bronze  except  where  it  was  needed. 
The  sheet,  fed  into  the  bronzing  machine  as  it  leaves  the 
printing  machine,  is  caught  by  new  gripper  arrangements, 
so  that,  as  the  great  cylinder  revolves,  the  sticky  surface 
takes  the  dusting  from  underneath,  and  therefore  all  par¬ 
ticles,  unattracted  by  the  stickiness  of  the  varnish,  fall  by 
gravitation. 

By  means  of  “midriffs”  or  “  midfeathers,”  the  powdered 
bronze  discarded  by  each  sheet  as  it  passes  through  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  rising  and  interfering  with  any  subsequent 
operation,  and  is  thereby  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  each  sheet  is 
concerned.  The  feeding  with  solid  bronze,  the  polishing 
of  all  bronze  that  adheres  and  the  most  perfect  removal  of 
superfluous  bronze,  are  all  perfectly  provided  for. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  machine  is  its  silent 
action,  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  dust  or  com¬ 
motion.  We  stood  for  half  an  hour  beside  it,  working  at 
the  speed  of  720  revolutions  per  hour,  without  a  spot 
upon  our  clothes  to  give  evidence  of  bronze.  We  may 
mention  that,  the  machines  being  now  made  with  two  sets 
of  grippers,  two  double  demy  sheets  are  bronzed  at  each 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  1,440  sheets  would  be 
bronzed  in  an  hour.  A  large  cylinder  obtains  possession 
of  the  sheets  as  they  are  fed,  turns  them  under,  passes 
them  through  the  various  processes,  and  then  delivers  them 
clean,  both  back  and  front,  either  face  up  or  face  down  as 
may  be  desired. 

We  are  informed  that  the  machine  is  only  made  in  one 
size,  occupying  about  one  yard  each  way.  The  cylinder 
having  two  grippers,  either  one  or  the  other  may  be  dis¬ 
connected  at  will,  thus  adapting  the  machine  for  very  large 
or  small  sheets,  or  allowing  two  folios  to  be  laid  at  same 
time  for  each  gripper.  Even  if  small  sheets  are  sent 


through,  no  loss  of  bronze  can  be  sustained,  so  that  all  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  printing-house  can  be  fulfilled 
for  one  outlay. 

The  cylinder,  slow  as  a  tortoise,  formerly  made  of  wood, 
and  now  of  polished  iron,  has  a  recent  improved  throwing- 
off  motion,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rounded  rods  which 
tackle  the  back  of  each  sheet  just  as  the  grippers  release 
them,  and  push  away  the  sheet  into  a  slide,  thus  obviating 
the  use  of  tapes.  As  already  stated,  this  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  lay  them  flat,  either  face  down  or  face  uppermost  as 
required.  Hitherto  the  workmanship  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  machines  has  not  been  sufficiently  perfect  to 
develope  fully  the  principle  of  the  invention,  and  has 
caused  disappointments.  Arrangements,  we  are  informed, 
have  now  been  made  which  ensure  perfection  of  workman¬ 
ship,  and  non-liability  of  getting  out  of  order.  The  only 
parts  liable  to  wear  out,  such  as  roller  coverings,  &c.,  can  be 
readily  renewed  at  very  trifling  cost.  The  machine  is  very 
substantial  and  of  first-class  construction  throughout.  It 
works  smoothly,  and  without  the  noise  and  commotion 
which  have  always  been  a  defect  in  all  previous  machines, 
the  tortoise  is  emulated  in  its  slowness  and  sureness  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  hare’s  foot  is  distanced  as  in  the  old  fable. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  looking  out  for  a  good 
machine  cannot  do  better  than  examine  the  capabilities  of 
this  one  for  themselves,  and  we  think  they  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied. 


Jitters  ter  ilje  (tailor. 


DIRECT  TRANSFERRING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
HALF-TINTS. 

SIR,— Your  Utrecht  correspondent  evidently  is  not  well  up 
in  fine  chalk  lithography,  else  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  half-tone  transfers  on  stone  in  an  open  and 
printable  condition. 

After  the  photographer  has  done  his  work  in  the  production 
of  the  reticulated  gelatine  transfer,  the  transfer  must  be  handed 
over  to  a  good  lithographer  who  is  ait  fait  with  the  best  way  to 
treat  good  chalk  drawings,  or  the  best  gelatine  transfer  will  fail 
to  give  printable  results. 

The  principal  conditions  of  success  are,  first,  a  good  coat  of 
gelatine  on  the  paper  ;  second,  drying  after  immersion  in  the 
bichromate  and  ferricyanide  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least 
750  F. ;  thirdly,  immersion  in  tepid  or  warm  water  before  inking 
up,  remembering  that,  the  warmer  the  water,  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  will  be  the  grain  ;  fourthly,  that  care  be  taken  not  to 
get  too  thick  a  coat  of  ink  on  the  picture,  else  by  squashing,  the 
grain  will  be  partially  destroyed  ;  and,  fifthly,  that  the  oxalic 
acid  solution  be  allowed  to  act  the  proper  time  before  trans¬ 
ferring. 

In  the  course  of  the  series  of  lessons  now  appearing  in  your 
columns  this  process  will  be  treated  fully  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  reply  to  the  last  paragraph,  I  believe  Messrs.  Winstone  & 
Co.  have  the  gelatine  paper  on  sale.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


A  contemporary  suggests  in  a  bantering  sort  of  way  that,  if 
reporters  would  stop  for  the  last  speech  at  a  City  dinner,  at  the  cost 
of  losing  their  last  train,  they  would  often  get  the  cream  of  the  post¬ 
prandial  oratory.  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  pity  the  cream  does  not  come 
a  little  earlier,  and  before  three-fourths  of  the  guests  have  disappeared. 
Toast  lists  might  very  well  be  cut  down  one-half,  and  speeches — well, 
some  would  not  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  community  if  they  were  left 
unspoken  altogether.  After  a  rather  long  experience,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  public  speakers  often  leave  their  consciences  at 
home.  Though  they  know  a  dozen  speakers  are  to  follow,  they  will 
spend  half  an  hour  in  uttering  the  merest  platitudes.  It  is  clear  that 
the  closure  will  have  to  be  introduced  on  festive  occasions. — Dogberry 
in  Ike  “  City  Press.'' 
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"ERY  little  difference  can  be  chronicled  as  to  the 
state  of  Trade  during  the  past  month.  A  little 
added  scarcity  of  good  workmen  in  Chromo,  with 
a  little  added  scarcity  of  good  work  in  Show-card, 
perhaps,  but  that  is  all.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
first  of  the  two  differences  is  no  novelty.  Never 
was  there  yet  an  influx  of  good,  substantial  work 
but  the  deplorable  scarcity  of  really-competent 
men  showed  itself.  It  is  an  old  theme,  well  worn  and  thumb- 
marked,  but  it  is  a  theme  which  seems  somehow  to  get  lost 
sight  of  in  its  treatment.  Just  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  is 
specially  noteworthy,  as  now  may  be  expected  an  increase  of 
that  immigration  of  artists  from  the  country  which  never  ceases 
altogether,  but  which  generally  reaches  its  acute  stage  during 
the  early  summer  months  of  the  year. 

4*  4*  4* 

It  is  a  dream — a  very  natural  dream — of  most  young  men  to 
come  to  London  on  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeships,  if 
not  before  then,  not  exactly  to  test  the  inflammability  of  Thames 
water,  but  to  make  an  attempt  at  that  slow  evolutionary 
development  known  as  “bettering  one’s  self.”  They  heed  not 
the  advice  of  the  old  stagers  who  have  gone  through  the  mill 
years  before  ;  the  ripest  of  experience  concentrated  into  friendly 
counsel  is  wasted  on  their  ambitious  souls  ;  they  must  see  this 
El  Dorado  for  themselves,  and  judge  of  its  merits  by  their  own 
knowledge.  Year  after  year  is  the  London  market  over-run 
with  raw  journeymen  who  have  been  tempted  by  a  brilliant 
apprenticeship  on  local  work  to  try  their  skill  in  the  wide  and 
dazzling  arena  of  the  Metropolis.  How  many  of  these  return 
to  their  native  heaths  sadder  and  wiser  by  their  dearly  bought 
experience  is  better  left  to  the  provincials  themselves  to  decide  ; 
they  know  best.  How  many  find  their  alluring  dreams  of  opu¬ 
lent  journeymanship  gradually  fade  away  in  the  face  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  competition  until  they  find  themselves,  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  going  through  a  second  apprenticeship  as  “improvers,” 
we  in  London  know  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  lotus-eater’s  Paradise 
until  hard  and  bitter  experience  tears  away  the  tinsel  deceit,  and 
exposes,  in  all  nakedness  and  sincerity,  the  hardness  of  the  path 
to  be  traversed. 

4»  4*  4* 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  apprentices  to  look  forward  to 
London  as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  exhibit  their  first 
fantastic  antics  as  journeymen.  London  is  a  big  place,  that’s 
certain  ;  but  the  lithographers  in  it  are  never  too  few,  without 
the  addition  of  people  who  have  scarcely  mastered  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  their  local  style  of  work  before  they  are  itching  to 
come  up  and  show  the  cockneys  a  thing  or  two.  It  is  time  for 
men  to  come  to  London  when  they  have  learned  all  they  can  in 
their  own  town  ;  and,  if  that  town’s  supply  of  knowledge  litho¬ 
graphic  is  exhausted  by  the  time  the  recipient  is  twenty-one, 
there  is  even  a  doubt  then  as  to  whether  he  ought  not  to  make 
some  other  and  more  favoured  place  a  half-way  house  to  the 
modern  Babylon.  The  impression  that  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  London  are  so  much  superior  to  the  provincial 
towns  is  to  blame  fora  great  deal  of  the  unseemly  and  unthink¬ 
ing  haste  of  young  fellows  to  quit  their  native  shires. 

+  +  * 

It  is  a  false  impression  altogether,  so  far  as  elementary  and 
intermediary  education  is  concerned.  For  the  artistic  needs  of 
a  lithographer  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age  London  is 
not  a  little  bit  better  than  Nottingham,  Manchester,  or  Brad¬ 
ford,  or  many  other  places  that  might  as  easily  be  named.  For 
men  who  have  really  profited  by  full  experience  of  such  places 
London  is  always  ready  with  a  hearty  and  sympathetic  wel¬ 
come,  not  unaccompanied  by  pecuniary  reward  ;  but  for  the 


shoals  of  small  fry  who  annually  invade  it,  backed  up  by  little 
more  than  unlimited  self-confidence  and  false  specimens,  it  has 
nothing  but  the  coldest  of  cold  shoulders. 

4*  4*  4* 

On  April  11  was  brought  to  a  close  a  season  which  has  been 
a  decided  novelty  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Trade  Con¬ 
certs  at  the  White  Swan  were  novel  in  providing  musical 
entertainments  for  lithos  alone,  and  they  were  novel  in  being 
successful,  when  the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  the  Lithos 
themselves  hanging  well  together.  Appended  to  the  later 
Concerts  was  also  the  entire  novelty  of  the  Benevolent  Fund 
for  the  assistance  of  brethren  in  distress.  The  final  concert 
was  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked  from  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  In  addition  to  the  many 
names  which  have  already  become  familiar  to  the  Trade  as 
singers,  we  were  introduced  here  to  several  new  recruits  who 
promise  good  service  in  the  future.  Encores  seemed  to  be  the 
order  of  the  audience  (if  not  of  the  evening),  and  the  over¬ 
powering  task  of  compressing  some  thirty  different  singers 
into  a  concert  of  three  hours’  duration,  and  allowing  each 
singer  an  encore  to  each  of  his  two  songs  brought  the  chairman 
into  a  lamentable  state  of  perspiration  very  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Somehow ,  though,  he  survived  the  ordeal,  although  he 
failed  in  his  glorious  attempt  to  obfuscate  old  Time.  Foremost 
among  the  welcomes  given  to  singers  heard  at  previous 
concerts  was  that  accorded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Court,  who  once 
more  delighted  an  audience,  far  from  uncultured  musically,  by 
his  artistic  manipulation  of  a  powerful  sweet  tenor  voice. 
Altogether  the  affair  was  a  splendid  success,  and  not  the 
weakliest  round  of  applause  was  that  which  greeted  the 
announcement  that  next  winter  the  concerts  will  take  place 
definitely  each  week. 

4*  4*  4* 

Men  who  have  drifted  apart  for  years  in  the  whirling  eddies 
of  commercial  life  drop  across  each  other  as  pleasantly  as  un¬ 
expectedly  at  such  reunions,  where  the  gossip  of  old  times  or 
the  serious  business  talk  of  the  present  moment  is  brightened 
by  the  melodious  strains  of  some  modern  Apollo,  whose  charms 
are  no  less  real  than  those  of  the  ancient  original,  because 
accompanied  by  a  prosaic  Brinsmead,  and  whose  costume  of 
stiffest  angularity  becomes  softened  into  classic  grace  when 
viewed  through  the  charitable  medium  of  the  weed.  What 
lithography  has  lacked  has  been,  not  so  much  an  increase  of 
knowledge,  as  a  wider  and  more  equable  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  already  existing.  The  first  step  towards  such  a 
diffusion  is  to  get  the  members  of  the  craft  together  under 
circumstances  congenial  to  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul. 
And  if  to  the  attraction  of  really  good  music — such  as  we  have 
had  given  to  us  during  the  past  winter— we  add  the  conscious 
pride  of  assisting  in  the  alleviation  of  honourable  distress  by 
contribution  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  what  more  could  you 
wish  for  than  the  Smoking  Concerts  of  the  season  just  de¬ 
parted  ? 

4-  4*  4* 

And,  seeing  the  intensely  good  cause  which  has  been  espoused 
by  the  workers  in  the  Benevolent  Fund,  the  concerts  richly 
deserve  to  succeed.  There  can  be  no  question  that  anything 
which  will  bring  lithographic  workers  into  closer  social  com¬ 
munion  with  each  other  will  indirectly  benefit  the  trade. 
There  has  always  been  a  strange  lack  of  unity  and  fellowship 
amongst  lithographers,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  they 
have  been  deficient  in  the  personal  qualities  which  would  lead 
to  union  and  fellowship,  as  because  circumstances  have  con¬ 
spired  to  prevent  such  personal  qualities  being  brought  into 
play  with  any  success  in  this  wilderness  of  London.  It 
required  something  to  appeal  to  a  multifarious  variety  of  tastes 
to  compel  anything  like  a  unanimous  answer  to  any  invitation 
to  coalesce,  and  never,  surely,  was  anything  more  fitted  to  the 
purpose  than  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  Smoking  Concert. 

«|» 

As  somewhat  bearing  on  the  mention  of  the  fund,  I  have  to 
qualify  my  statement  slightly  that  litho  artists  are  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  printers’  pensions.  It  is  only  after  working 
for  seven  years  in  a  printing-office  that  we  become  eligible,  so 
that,  as  many  of  us  never  see  the  inside  of  a  printing-office  with 
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a  view  to  working  there,  there  will  always  be  a  proportion  of 
our  people  under  disqualification. 

+  4*  4* 

The  National  Society  of  Litho  Artists  claims  to  be  the  most 
aristocratic  body  in  the  world  because,  among  the  two  hundred 
and  odd  names  which  have  been  entered  in  its  books,  there  has 
not  been  a  Smith,  a  Brown,  a  Jones,  or  a  Robinson.  What 
becomes  of  the  French  Jockey  Club,  after  that?  B. 


TRADE  matters  in  our  colony,  for  the  past  few  years,  have 
been  very  dull.  It  seems  like  listening  to  fairy  tales  to 
hear  the  old  comps,  rehearsing  their  recollections,  as  it  were 
“  setting  their  1,000’s  o’er  again,”  in  the  days  when  they  got 
“ half-a-crown  a  1,000,”  and  “go  out  for  a  drink  whenever  you 
like  ”  ;  of  comps,  being  so  scarce  that,  when  one  went  out  to 
“  wet  his  phat,”  the  boss  had  to  go  with  him,  for  fear  he  should 
not  turn  up  again  for  some  days.  These  things  happened  in 
the  “ digging  day,”  when  merchants  left  their  offices  to  “peg 
out  a  claim”  ;  when  clerks  threw  up  the  pen  to  wield  the  pick 
and  shovel  ;  when  tars  forsook  the  blue  for  the  gold  ;  and  the 
comp.  “  cut  the  stick  ”  and  left  off  picking  up  lead  to  learn 
another  lay  and  pick  up  gold — in  these  days  of  machinery,  we 
should  say  he  gave  up  “  stamps  ”  and  took  to  stampers  (quartz¬ 
crushing).  Often,  during  my  “term”  (yes,  and  since),  have  I 
listened  to  these  tales  of  the  old  days — stories  of  Ballarat,  as 
well  as  of  Hokitika — which,  to  us,  nowadays,  seem  like  leaves 
from  “  Arabian  Nights,”  instead  of  realities  of  the  young  days  of 
the  Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  I  have  spoken  in  my  time  to 
a  goodly  number  of  these  children  of  fortune,  and,  without 
exception,  each  and  all  of  them  were  proficient  with  that  brief 
printerian  quotation,  “Have  you  got  a  shilling  about  you?” 
Always  the  same  !  They  talk  of  their  1,000’s  and  yet  borrow 
“a  bob.”  I  have  not  met  one  of  these  “old  hands”  away  from 
case  yet.  Moral  :  Don’t  drink.  I  was  speaking  only  a  few 
months  ago  to  one  of  our  modern  comps. — he  was  an  apprentice 
in  Dunedin  during  the  rushes.  When  he  came  out  of  his  time 
the  rush  was  over — type-picking  had  come  down  from  2s.  6d. 
to  is.  6d.,  with  plenty  of  “  grasses  ”  attached  to  every  staff.  He 
thought  he’d  give  the  trade  a  spell,  so  off  hef  went  as  cook’s 
mate  on  a  coasting  schooner.  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire — he  only  left  a  dropping  galley  for  a  dripping  galley. 
After  a  short  service  thus  a  rush  broke  out  in  Northern  Queens¬ 
land.  Away  went  typo.  Northern  Queensland  is  a  region  as 
hot  as  the  alleged  heat  of  the  residence  of  the  Maori  “  taipo  ” 
(devil).  On  the  journey  he  picked  up  a  fellow  comp,  who  was 
bound  for  the  same  place.  While  they  were  trying  to  drop  off 
to  sleep  in  the  heat  of  the  evening  during  an  encampment  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  bound  for  the  same  place,  a 
head  was  popped  through  the  fly  of  their  tent  and  a  voice 
inquired,  “Are  there  any  printers  in  this  tent,  please?”  “What 
d’ye  want  with  printers  ?  ”  inquired  my  friend.  Then  the 
stranger  told  them  that  he  was  the  boss  of  a  paper  published 
in  the  township,  and  that  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  engaged 
a  couple  of  Sydney  comps,  at  a  salary  of  ^5  per  week.  For  a 
fortnight  they  had  stuck  to  their  work,  but  the  day  before,  being 
pay-day,  they  went  on  “  a  boose”  and  he  had  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  them  since.  This,  he  went  on,  had  put  him  in  a  hole, 
as  the  next  day  was  publishing  day.  Although  our  two  gold- 
seekers  were'anxious  to  reach  their  El  Dorado,  they  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  to  “  help  him  out  of  the  hole,”  so,  as  they  had 
often  done  before  when  chum  was  “  in  the  opening  ” — i.e.,  “  a 
hole  ” — they  took  to  the  leaden  die  again,  informing  the  prop., 
that  he  must  hurry  and  get  men  to  relieve  them,  as  they  were 
only  “grassing.”  The  grass-ship  lasted  two  weeks,  at  ,£5  per 
week.  The  “boss ’’had  offered  them  either  ^5  or  2s.  6d.  a 
1,000,  but  on  casting-up  the  paper  they  found  that  it  would  not 
run  ,£5  on  piece,  so  they  took  it  easy  on  stab.  Had  they  been 
as  wise  as  experience  afterwards  made  them,  they  would  have 
seen  that  they  had  found  their  El  Dorado  ;  but  no,  they  pushed 
on  to  the  gold-field,  from  whence  they  returned,  as  is  proverbially 


said,  “wiser  but  sadder  men.”  I  saw  a  ring  which  the  wearer 
cherished  as  a  relic  of  his  experience.  The  gold  which  he 
gave  to  the  jeweller  to  make  the  ring  was  about  all  he  brought 
from  the  field,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  living  in  happy 
ignorance  that  the  jeweller  passed  upon  him  a  worthless  piece 
of  gold  for  his  nugget,  as  a  short  time  ago  the  ring  broke  into 
pieces  through  doing  a  lot  of  stone-work.  However,  “  where 
ignorance  is  bliss,”  &c. 

But  I  have  wandered  and  given  too  much  solid.  I  started 
with  the  intention  of  informing  you  of  the  state  of  trade  in  New 
Zealand.  Auckland  is  dull,  as  it  is  worked  a  great  deal  by 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  wage  for  men  is  low.  Still  it  is  a  great 
newspaper  city,  greatly  resembling  the  country  with  which  it  is 
in  direct  communication,  being  the  first  port  of  call  of  the 
Frisco  mail  boats  coming  south.  Napier,  in  Hawke’s  Bay,  is  a 
very  brisk  news  business  place,  and  also  a  good  typo-society 
town. 

Wellington  is  the  centre  of  the  colony,  the  capital  and  the 
seat  of  Government.  The  Government  printing-office,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  George  Didsbury,  employs  regularly  from  twenty  to 
thirty  comps.,  besides  overseers  and  apprentices.  During  ses¬ 
sion  this  number  is  nearly  doubled.  Just  now,  the  compositors 
are  suffering  through  the  Government  inserting  the  pruning- 
knife  of  retrenchment,  and  also  from  the  recess  of  Parliament, 
which  it  is  expected  will  meet  again  in  May  or  June,  most  likely 
the  latter  month.  The  Government  printing  establishment 
will  be  carried  on  in  their  new  offices,  just  opposite  the  old 
ones,  before  session  begins.  They  are  moving  now — (won’t 
there  be  a  lively  week  or  two  for  the  boys,  sorting  pi !)  The 
new  building,  which  is  of  brick,  looks  well,  but  the  “  poor  comp.  ” 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  matter  of  daylight,  the  architect 
having  been  very  economical  in  the  matter  of  windows,  b  rom 
a  printer’s  point  of  view,  it  is  a  badly-designed  office.  It 
is  rather  elegantly  fitted  up  and  finished  inside,  and  is  supplied 
with  the  electric  light,  and  pipes  for  heating  in  winter,  and 
patent  circulators  for  cooling  in  summer.  The  Goverment  is  a 
strong  society  office,  besides  which  there  is  Messrs.  Lyon  & 
Blair’s,  with  a  staff  of  over  a  dozen  ;  the  Evening  Post,  twenty 
hands;  and  Messrs.  Bock  &  Cousins.  The  latter  firm  have  in 
hand  a  real  work  of  art  on  New  Zealand  flora.  Mr.  Bock  has 
a  reputation  as  an  artist  in  the  printing  and  lithographic  trade. 
Messrs.  Lyon  &  Blair  are  printing  the  Catholic  Times,  a  weekly 
32-page  crown  folio  paper,  published  in  the  interests  of  Catho¬ 
licism.  They  have  also  on  hand  the  yearly  “  transactions  of 
the  N.Z.  Philosophical  Institute,”  so  that  they  are  busy.  We 
have  here  also  a  penny  weekly,  called  The  Jubilee  Herald, 
which  dawned  upon  the  world  at  Jubilee  time. 

Christchurch  is  very  dull,  and  many  comps,  are  leaving  that 
city  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  No  fewer  than  a  dozen  have 
crossed  the  water  during  the  last  month  or  two.  Retrenchment 
is  the  main  cause,  and  boys  instead  of  men  the  effect.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  trade  in  Dunedin,  where  they  have  been 
discharging  men  and  filling  their  frames  with  boys. 

Referring  to  the  boy- labour  evil,  which  is  spreading  like 
rabbits  or  Chinese  throughout  our  colony,  I  enclose  a  circular 
wffiich  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Wellington  branch  of  the 
New  Zealand  Typographic  Association  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  have  just  drawn  up  and  distributed  to  their  fellow- 
craftsmen  throughout  Australasia  for  their  consideration.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  step  will  be  productive  of  good. 

Several  rumours  have  lately  been  going  the  rounds  about 
the  cause  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel’s  visit  to  the  old  country.  The 
following  appeared  in  the  Auckland  Star  of  a  recent  date, 
which,  if  true,  will  be  rather  rough  on  our  late  colonial 
treasurer.  But  lie  is  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament,  and  has 
a  peculiar  trait  of  imbuing  his  friends  with  his  hopes  : — 

“  It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel’s  mission 
to  England  is  to  bring  out  a  work  for  the  Pacific  Islands  on 
the  same  lines  as  “  Picturesque  Australia.”  If  this  statement 
is  true,  Sir  Julius  will  be  late  in  the  field,  an  elaborate  work  of 
this  description  having  been  in  preparation  for  the  last  year 
or  two  at  this  office.  Mr.  Moss,  M.H.R.,  undertook  the  chief 
editorship,  and  has  now  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  ready  for 
the  press.  Special  photographs  have  been  taken  of  the  more 
inaccessible  islands  which  possess  special  interest,  notably 
one  at  Ponapi,  the  ruins  on  which  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
those  which  have  made  Easter  Island  famous.  Mr.  Schmitt, 
manager  of  the  Star  lithographic  department,  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  made  arrangements  with 
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some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  world  for  executing  the  pictorial 
part  of  the  book.  The  matter  is  now  well  in  hand,  and  long 
before  Sir  J.  Vogel  can  even  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  an 
undertaking  of  such  vast  magnitude  subscribers  will  be  in 
possession  of  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  man  in 
Australasia  is  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Moss,  who  has  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  who  was  a  former  settler  in  Fiji,  and  member  of 
the  parliamentary  committees  to  which  South  Sea  questions 
have  been  referred.  He  has  made  the  subject  a  special  study.” 

Last  night’s  paper  contains  a  paragraph  which  throws  more 
light  on  the  subject.  By  this,  I  find  that  it  was  definitely 
arranged  to-day  that  Sir  Julius  Vogel  should  proceed  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Aorangi  (by  which  this  letter  goes)  on  Thursday,  in 
pursuance  of  the  intention,  expressed  some  time  ago,  to  make 
arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  South 
Pacific  Publishing  Company,  an  important  literary  undertaking, 
planned  by  a  number  of  colonists.  It  is  understood  that  the 
last  English  mail  brought  encouraging  news  as  to  the  probable 
success  of  the  project.  Sir  Julius  is  expected  back  in  about  six 
months.  To-night’s  Evening  Post  contains  the  following: — 
“The  most  recent  advices  from  England  show  that  the  illustrated 
work  on  the  Pacific,  which  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  projected,  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the 
work  at  Panama,  and  carry  it  on  thence  to  New  Zealand 
through  all  the  Islands.  The  book  will  be  more  one  for  the 
library  than  the  table,  and  as  the  expenses  will  be  much  less, 
while  the  artistic  and  literary  character  of  the  work  will  be  at 
least  equal  to, and  probably  superior  to,  the  ‘Picturesque  Atlas,’ 
now  in  course  of  publication,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  handsome 
return  will  be  secured  by  a  much  smaller  circulation  than  the 
‘  Atlas  ’  has  obtained.  The  publication  will  be  intrusted  to  a 
London  house,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  executed  by  the 
best  English  artists.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  does  not  seem  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  forestalled  or  rivalled  by  the 
Auckland  Star’s  coming  work,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Moss.” 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  G.  O.  M.  of  New  Zealand,  is  also 
going  home.  He  has  sold  his  Island  of  Kawau  to  a  Victorian 
capitalist  for  ,£1,200  (about  one-third  of  its  value),  and  goes  to 
the  old  country  for  a  change.  As  he  is  very  much  broken  in 
health,  it  is  not  expected  that  his  beloved  New  Zealand  will 
hold  his  bones.  He  is  about  the  only  man  in  the  colony  for 
whom  its  people  indulge  in  hero-worship.  He  has  just  made 
another  donation  of  pictures  to  the  Auckland  Art  Gallery, 
being  the  second  during  the  last  two  years. 

New  Zealand’s  present  Minister  for  Education  served  “at 
case  ”  a  few  years  ago.  He  left  “case”  and  took  to  shorthand¬ 
writing,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Hansard 
staff.  He  has  been  three  times  Mayor  of  Wellington,  and  then 
became  one -of  its  M.  H.  R’s  ,  eventually  reaching  a  portfolio, 
being  now  about  forty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Muir,  late  secretary  of  the  Otago  branch  of  the  N.Z. 
Typographical  Association,  has  bought  Mr.  Ives’s  share  in  the 
Timaru  Mail.  q\  g.  M. 

Wellington,  March  7,  1888. 

§oohs  far  ITxtljngrapjm^ 


VWT'E  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
’  V  loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  aide  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 


make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each.  Subsequent 
parts  can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  1  os. 

“Album  Lithographique.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabete.”  Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  “Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children, 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 

“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d. 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part,  3s. 

“  Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c,, 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each. 

“  Curado's  Colour  Scale.”  Several  correspondents  have 
asked  us  where  this  can  be  obtained.  We  have  written  repeat¬ 
edly  to  the  publisher  for  supplies,  but  he  evidently  does  not 
want  business,  as  we  can  get  no  reply.  As  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  bestow  a  little  attention  upon  us  and  arrange  to  supply  copies, 
we  will  let  our  readers  know, 

— » >- — - — - * —  e  -o  c — ■ — — ■ 

Sdvice  to  Yomjg  (Prii\tei% 

LAST  month,  among  our  Home  Notes,  we  called  attention 
to  the  shameful  amount  of  our  national  drink  bill,  and 
said  that  we  should  like  to  see  an  earnest  effort  put  forth, 
especially  among  printers,  to  diminish  in  every  possible  way  the 
wasteful  and  ruinous  expenditure.  We  aie,  therefore,  delighted 
to  find  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Ullmer,  giving 
some  excellent  advice  with  reference  to  drinking  among 
printers,  founded  on  a  long  experience  in  the  printing  business, 
in  the  last  number  of  his  useful  “  Standard”  Circular.  He  says, 
referring  to  the  closing  year  of  an  apprentice’s  servitude,  and 
the  gradual  change  from  the  companionship  of  the  lads  to  that 
of  the  journeymen  of  his  own  and  other  offices,  “This  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  of  life  ;  and,  in  full  recollection  of  my 
own  experience  at  that  time,  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the 
younger  members  of  the  trade  a  few  somewhat  serious 
thoughts. 

“  There  is  far  too  much  public-house  association  among 
compositors  ;  and  many  wrong  ideas  exist  concerning  it.  The 
first  place  I  obtained  when  out  of  my  time  was  one  where  this 
fact  was  forced  before  my  notice.  1  well  remember  receiving 
my  money  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  wishing  my  fellow- 
workmen  ‘good  day,’  although  they  seemed  to  linger  more 
than  at  other  times.  The  Monday  morning  brought  me  into 
the  secret.  One  of  the  older  hands  took  me  aside  in  a  rather 
patronising  style,  and  seriously  toid  me  that  they  had  expected 
me  at  a  certain  ‘  house’  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  where  they 
always  met  for  a  glass.  It  was  by  this  means,  I  was  told,  that 
I  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  in  good  positions  in 
other  offices,  and  probably  be  able  to  get  into  a  good  position 
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eventually.  I  thanked  him,  but  told  him  that,  if  good  positions 
depended  upon  that  practice,  I  would  do  without  them. 

“  Close  observation  for  a  number  of  years  has  confirmed  the 
conclusion  come  to  at  that  time.  The  drinking  habit  has 
turned  clean,  steady  apprentices  into  careless  and  slovenly 
workmen,  and,  instead  of  bringing  them  into  positions  of  trust, 
has  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  constant  change  as  casual  hands 
when  no-others  have  been  available.  It  is  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it  to  suppose  that  an  overseer  is  to  be  bribed  by  a  pot  of 
beer,  or  that  his  good  graces  are  to  be  won  by  a  good-natured 
chat  at  the  public-house  bar.  An  overseer  who  made  choice 
of  his  men  in  such  a  fashion  would  stand  but  little  chance  of 
keeping  his  own  situation,  let  alone  that  of  his  men. 

“  There  are  natural  laws  at  work,  which,  though  they  may 
appear  to  be  defied  for  a  time  in  some  cases,  will,  nevertheless, 
assert  themselves  sooner  or  later.  The  man  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  must  hold  it  because  of  his  worth  ;  and  the  work¬ 
men  who  are  most  appreciated  and  studied  by  him  will  be  those 
on  whom  he  can  rely  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  part 
of  the  work.  An  overseer  who  does  not  act  on  this  principle 
is  one  whose  favour  can  be  of  no  lasting  benefit,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  worth  purchasing  by  spending  time  and  money  at  the 
ale-house. 

“  In  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  the  journeyman  let  him 
study  how  to  spend  his  money  and  his  time  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  An  hour  spent  in  athletic  pursuits  will  do  much 
good  after  bending  over  the  frame  or  the  stone  all  day. 
Boating  and  cricket  in  the  summer-time  will  improve  the 
bodily  powers,  whilst  judicious  reading  and  thought  will 
strengthen  the  mind  ;  but  time  spent  in  drinking  will  weaken 
the  body  and  mind,  ruin  the  nervous  system,  and  unfit  the  man 
in  every  respect  for  carrying  out  his  part  in  life.  These  few 
strictures  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  severe,  but  to  do 
justice  to  the  principles  involved  they  might  fairly  be  written 
with  tenfold  force,  as  the  evils  which  in  many  cases  have 
resulted  from  the  formation  of  the  habits  referred  to  have  been 
such  as  would  cause  a  shudder  to  the  one  who  imagined  it 
possible  as  his  own  experience.1’ 

We  thank  Mr.  Ullmer  heartily  for  this  manly  and  straight¬ 
forward  testimony,  and  we  do  hope  some  of  our  readers, 
especially  those  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood,  will  lay  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  man  to  heart  and  decide  to  do  without 
the  drink.  There  is  far  more  manliness  in  refusing  to  drink 
than  in  weakly  falling  in  with  customs  which  are  ruinous  to 
body  and  soul  ;  and  our  younger  readers  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  speedily  gain  far  more,  in  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  those  around  and  above  them,  by  habits  of  sobriety,  than 
they  will  lose  by  renouncing  the  companionship  of  the  pothouse. 

We  shall  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  hear  of  any  movement 
that  may  be  made  in  the  direction  of  temperance  among  our 
printing-houses,  and  will  do  any  thing  we  can  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  such  movements. 

- - - * - * 

(Re&uSe. 

Mr.J.W.  ARrCWSMith,  of  Bristol,  does  not  let  the  grass  grow 
Under  his  feet,  but  continues  to  produce  new  volumes  of  his 
Bristol  Library  and  other  works,  with  great  rapidity.  Among 
his  latest  issues  we  have  “Jan  Verclootz,”  by  the  late  Matthew 
Strong ;  “  The  Cliff  Mystery,”  by  Hamilton  Aide  ;  and,  “  Shod 
with  Wool,”  by  Ernest  Netherly.  These  are  all  stirring  and 
interesting  tales,  eminently  adapted  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  a  railway  journey,  and,  as  such,  they  may  be  cordially 
commended.  Another  tale,  of  a  more  pretentious  character,  is 
“Francis  and  Frances,  an  unexplainable  phenomenon,”  the 
author  not  being  named.  This  is  a  volume  of  276  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  twins,  who  are  supposed  to  disappear  and  re¬ 
appear  alternately,  and  who  are  kept  apart  until  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  their  birth,  when  they  meet  and  recognise  each 
other.  All  the  works  issued  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  are  well  printed. 

Manual  of  the  Type-writer,  by  John  Harrison  (Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons),  is  a  useful  little  book,  descriptive  of  the 
Remington  Type-writer,  and  containing  practical  lessons  on  its 
use.  We  should  think  the  manual  will  meet  a  want,  seeing 
how  extensively  type-writers  are  used,  and  that  their  use  is  still 
increasing. 


The  Magazine  of  Art. — The  recent  numbers  of  this  work 
have  worthily  sustained  the  reputation  it  has  gained  for  clever 
writing,  beautiful  illustrations,  and  superb  printing.  There  is 
no  magazine  in  England  which  surpasses  it  in  the  latter  respect. 
The  etchings  and  photogravures  forming  the  frontispieces  are 
first-class  specimens  of  work  after  eminent  masters  ;  one,  entitled 
“Venetians,”  a  photogravure,  by  Annan  &  Swan,  from  a  picture 
by  Luke  Fildes,  is  simply  exquisite  in  its  soft  and  delicate 
rendering  of  the  figures.  An  article  in  the  March  part  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  on  “The  Language  of  Line,”  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  of  our  readers  who  have  studied  what 
has  been  said  on  that  subject  in  our  “  Roundabout  Papers.” 
There  is  also  a  very  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith, 
in  the  April  number,  on  “  Crazes  in  Art,”  in  which  “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  and  Impressionism”  are  subjected  to  severe  but 
not  undeserved  criticism  at  the  hands  of  a  master.  In  the 
same  number  there  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Bart., 
engraved  by  M.  Ivlinkicht,  after  the  picture  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
and  the  frontispiece,  “Betrayed”  is  a  delicate  etching  by 
Mr.  J.  Dobie,  after  the  painting  by  Mr.  Walter  Langley,  R.  I. 

Manual  of  Phonography.  New  edition  (Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
London  and  Bath). — We  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to 
this  new  edition  of  a  deservedly-popular  work.  It  has  been  tho¬ 
roughly  revised,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
most  expert  phonographic  teachers  and  reporters,  whose 
suggestions  and  improvements,  the  result  of  their  experience, 
are  embodied  in  the  present  edition.  The  book  has  been  reset 
in  new  type,  and  increased  by  twenty-four  pages,  the  price 
remaining  the  same,  namely,  is.  6d.  The  foundation  of  the 
book  is  laid  on  the  lines  of  the  new  “Phonographic  Teacher,” 
which  was  received  with  much  approval  when  issued  about 
twelve  months  ago. 

- ■ — •  -o  0 — = - - - - — 

A  rnerican  Copyright . 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  held  at  the 
offices,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  to  consider  what  action  should 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  American  Copyright  Bill 
in  the  interests  of  British  book-producers.  Colonel  R.  W.  Rout* 
ledge  presided,  and  those  present  included  Messrs.  G.  A.  Spottis- 
woode,  John  Murray,  jun.,  II.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  G.  Unwin,  R. 
Clay,  C.  F.  Clay,  Thos.  P.  Riddle,  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Geo.  Chater, 
jun.,  Reg.  J.  Lake  (Gilbert  &  Rivington,  Limited),  and  W.  C. 
Knight  Clowes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was 
particularly  directed  to  section  2  of  the  Bill,  which  provides  that 
Section  4,956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  should 
be  amended;  and,  amongst  other  things,  that,  “two  copies  of  such 
copyright  book  or  other  article,  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  in  case  of  a  painting,  drawing, 
statue,  statuary,  model,  or  design  for  a  work  of  thp  fine  arts,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  same  ”  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  Washington.  There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
amongst  those  present  that  the  Bill,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
detrimentally  affect  all  persons  interested  in  composing,  printing, 
paper-making,  ink-making,  &c.,  carrying  on  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  author  and  no  publisher  will 
be  willing  to  abandon  the  chance  of  obtaining  an  American  copyright, 
and  an  additional  protected  circulation  among  50,000,000  readers.  It 
appears  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  all  books  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  any  permanent  value  or  of  any  general  interest  wjll  be  transmitted 
in  MSS.  to  the  United  States,  and  there  set  up  in  type,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  American  copyright.  By  this  process  the  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  will  obtain,  not  only  the  American,  but  the  English  copyright. 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  will  be  that  a  very 
large  number  of  publications  will  be  “  composed  ”  in  the  United 
States  alone.  In  some  cases  stereotyped  plates,  no  doubt,  will  be  sent 
to  this  country,  but  in  many  others  a  full  edition  for  the  supply  of 
both  the  English  and  American  markets  will  be  printed  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  effect  that  such  a  practice 
must  have  upon  all  those  engaged  in  printing  and  its  allied  trades 
at  home.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Knight  Clowes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Chater,  jun.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved:  “That  a 
deputation  be  appointed  of  the  various  trade  interests  connected  with 
the  production  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  to  wait  upon  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to  draw  his  attention  to 
the  serious  injury  which  will  be  done  to  such  interests  by  the  Copy¬ 
right  Bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
It  was  eventually  agreed  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  other  Chambers  of 
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Commerce  of  the  Kingdom,  calling  attention  to  the  Bill,  and  ashing 
them  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  imperilled  in  case  the  proposed  Bill  becomes 
law.  Mr.  Drummond  undertook  to  communicate  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  compositors  in  London,  the  London  Trades  Council,  and 
the  provincial  labour  organisations  concerned.  The  representative  of 
the  Paper  Makers’  Association  promised  the  co-operation  of  that  body 
in  the  movement. 


Royal  Literary  Fund . 


THE  ninety-ninth  anniversary  festival  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund 
was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  object  of  the 
fund  is  to  administer  assistance  to  authors  of  genius  and  learning  who 
might  be  reduced  to  distress  by  unavoidable  calamities,  or  deprived,  by 
enfeebled  faculties  or  declining  life,  of  the  power  of  literary  exertion. 
Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  men. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman,  who  was  greeted  with  cheers,  proposed  “  Pro¬ 
sperity  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,”  remarking  that  the  evidence  of 
that  prosperity  was  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  fund  to  grant  relief 
to  the  constantly-increasing  number  of  authors  who  had  deserved  well, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  for  the  maintenance  of 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them.  It  was  hardly  possible  in 
a  single  speech  to  qonvey  all  the  gratitude  which  one  felt  towards 
literature.  What  would  the  state  of  the  public  be  without  their  store 
of  books  and  the  periodic  literature  of  the  time  ?  Let  men  try  to  think 
what  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  those  sources  of  instruction, 
amusement,  and  pleasure.  They  would  then  be  able  to  measure  their 
debt  to  literature,  and,  having  measured  it,  they  could  determine  how 
they  should  best  repay  it,  and  to  that  extent  support  a  fund,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  relieve  those  who  had  embarked  in  literature  and 
worked  well,  but  were  yet  in  poverty.  He  might  speak  of  the  causes 
of  that  poverty,  but  that  would  be  useless.  In  every  calling  of  life 
poverty  was  mainly  due  to  intense  competition,  and  to  those  antago¬ 
nisms  which,  although  they  might  work  for  final  good,  yet  worked  by  the 
most  bitter  means.  One  of  the  privileges  of  Ihe  Chairman  was  to  read 
the  records  of  those  to  whom  the  society  had  given  help.  From  other 
people  the  records  were  kept  secret,  and  that,  of  course,  was  quite 
right ;  but  he  asked  his  hearers  to  believe  that  they  told  of  bitter  suffer¬ 
ings,  endured  by  men  whom  many  people  supposed  to  be  prosperous, 
and  by  many  who  certainly  deserved  sufficient  maintenance  for  them¬ 
selves  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  but  who  were  in  want,  and  in 
bitter  want.  The  causes  were  those  which  were  common  in  all  classes 
of  life — age,  sickness,  accident,  and  the  delay  of  success  in  that  which 
seemed  a  most  promising  enterprise.  All  those  causes  clustered 
together  made  an  amount  of  suffering  which  could  only  be  relieved  by 
the  help  that  that  fund  could  bestow.  He  appealed  to  the  pity  of  that 
company  to  make  the  help  efficient,  for  there  was  a  work  of  charity  to 
be  done.  Perhaps  some  of  the  calamities  which  fell  upon  literary  men 
were  due  to  faults  that  might  have  been  avoided,  but  those  faults  were 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  severity  of  the  penalty.  That  society  had 
a  good  reputation  for  generosity,  which  had  still  to  be  maintained.  In 
ninety-nine  years  it  had  relieved  more  than  2,500  cases  of  distress,  and 
dispensed  over  ^102,000.  Last  year  it  relieved  sixty-five  cases,  with  an 
expenditure  of  ,£2,520.  The  organisation  was  still  supported  by  those 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  it  for  many  years.  The  Queer,  had,  for 
the  fifty-first  time,  forwarded  a  donation  of  100  guineas,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  president,  gave  his  twenty-third  contribution  of  £50.  Surely 
he  had  given  his  hearers  reasons  enough  for  supporting  the  society.  Let 
them  wish  prosperity  to  the  fund  ;  and,  if  they  had  the  wish,  let  them 
also  have  the  will,  for  in  that  case  they  would  certainly  find  the  way  to 
support  so  excellent  a  cause. 

Sir  A.  Rollit,  M.P.,  next  gave  “Literature  and  Science,”  for 
which  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Mr.  R.  J.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin  returned  thanks. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  the  health  of  Sir  James  Paget 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Subscriptions  were  announced  amounting  to  £1,100. 


Manchester  Technical  School \ 


ON  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21,  the  students  of  the  letterpress 
and  lithographic  printing  classes  connected  with  the  above 
school  paid  a  visit  to  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co., 
Reddish,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  illustration  of  class  work  in 
connexion  with  machines  and  machine  making.  The  party  was  met 
at  Reddish  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hale,  the  firm’s  representative.  On  arriving 
at  the  works,  the  party,  numbering  about  fifty,  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  and  conducted  through  the  works  by  Mr.  Tudor,  manager; 
Mr.  Hale,  representative;  and  Mr.  Daniels,  head  draughtsman,  re¬ 


spectively.  The  firm  being  very  busy,  the  visitors  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  vast  labyrinth  of  machinery  in  motion,  and  watching  the 
various  processes  in  machine  construction.  Every  corner  was  in¬ 
spected,  and  everything  overturned  that  would  afford  some  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  students.  Drawing,  pattern-making,  moulding,  fettling, 
boring,  turning,  drilling,  &c.,  were  all  explained  in  their  turn,  and  the 
delicate  and  particular  process  by  which  machine  cylinders  are  ground 
until  they  become  like  cylindrical  mirrors,  so  that  two  brought  face  to 
face  in  actual  contact  would  not  admit  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  through, 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  machinemen  present,  who  perhaps  could 
see  decrease  of  trouble  in  making  ready.  Several  letterpress  and  litho 
machines,  guillotines,  &c. ,  ready  for  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  which 
were  kept  back  a  few  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes,  were  run  and 
much  admired.  Three  hours  having  been  spent  in  a  most  enjoyable 
and  educatory  way,  the  company  gathered  to  depart  to  Manchester,  but 
were  surprised  to  find  that  an  ample  feast  had  been  provided  for  them 
in  the  long  range  of  offices.  After  a  most  enjoyable  tea,  Mr.  Charles 
Ilarrap,  teacher  of  the  litho  class,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  the  firm  had  received  the  classes,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  E.  Johnson,  teacher  of  the  letterpress  class,  in 
a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  technical  education.  Mr.  Tudor,  on 
behalf  of  the  firm,  replied,  expressing  the  good  intentions  of  the  firm 
towards  the  classes,  stating  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  technical  interests,  and  trusted  that  the  visit  had  become  an 
annual  institution.  Mr.  Hale  joined  with  Mr.  Tudor  in  the  welcome. 
The  party  arrived  in  Manchester  at  7.40,  having  spent  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able,  instructive,  and  memorable  afternoon. 

■ -  l-M  •*  »»«——— - “ - ““ 

f)otne  (Ttofee. 

The  number  of  Bibles  printed  last  year  in  England  alone  amounted 
to  nearly  four  millions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  “Reminiscences ’’have  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  although  published  only  a  few  weeks  since, 

Viscount  Lymington,  M.P.,  will  preside  at  the  festival  dinner  of 
the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution  at  Cannon- 
street  Hotel  on  July  4. 

The  will  of  the  late  Alfred  Towgood,  J.P.,  of  Riversfield,  St. 
Neots  and  Helpston,  paper  manufacturer,  was  proved  on  March  22, 
the  value  amounting  to  upwards  of  £125,000. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  Age  offer  a  five-guinea  prize  each  week 
for  a  short  original  tale.  Intending  competitors  are  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  offices  at  310,  Strand,  W.C. 

“  Amourettes  ”  are  frequently  used  as  ornaments  for  large  initial 
letters.  These  little  deities  can  be  made  very  effective  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  much  used  by  German  printers. 

The  will  of  the  late  R.  B.  Sandell,  wholesale  stationer,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  has  been  proved,  the  personalty  being  sworn  at 
,£12,000.  With  some  trifling  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  property  is 
left  in  trust  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Hitchin  Colporteur  Mission. — J.  Rennie,  agent  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Tract  Society,  has,  during  the  past  sixteen  years  of  his  work  in 
this  district,  sold  and  distributed  50  tons  of  literature  ;  156,110  volumes, 
439,552  periodicals  and  small  books,  and  2,500,000  tracts — in  all,  about 
£  10,000  worth. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  printed  in  the  world  was  established  and 
edited  by  a  woman, — Elizabeth  Mallet, —in  London,  in  1702,  almost 
two  hundred  years  ago.  In  her  salutatory,  she  said  she  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  “  to  spare  the  public  half  the  impertinences  which 
the  ordinary  papers  contain.”  Womanlike,  her  paper  was  reformatory. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Modern  Printing  Machinery  will  be 
shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company.  The  work  is 
written  by  Messrs.  Frederick  J.  Wilson  and  Douglas  Grey,  the  former 
a  practical  printer  and  the  latter  an  engineer.  One  section  will  be 
devoted  to  “making  ready,’’  with  special  reference  to  the  “hard- 
packing”  system.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings. 

Mr.  G.  Ambrose  Pogson,  British  Vice-Consul,  Hamburg,  has 
established  a  sample-room  of  British  products  and  manufactures  at 
Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  increasing  British  trade,  already  large,  but 
which  Mr.  Pogson  believes  can  be  made  still  larger  by  increased 
facilities.  Any  of  our  manufacturing  friends  desirous  of  extending 
their  business  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Togson, 
Colonnaden  104,  Hamburg. 

A  New  and  original  Dictionaiyof  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant  is  being 
prepared,  and  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the  edition  being 
limited  to  650  copies.  We  notice  that  our  trade  is  not  to  be  left  out, 
but  will  be  under  the  efficient  care  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Jacobi,  of  the 
Chiswick  Press ,  whose  recent  volume  of  Trade  Recipes  has  met  with 
such  deserved  success.  The  dictionary  Will  be  published  by  Mr.  G. 
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May,  of  2,  White  Hart-street,  the  price  being  three  guineas  for  two 
volumes. 

According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette,  the  number  of  failures  in 
England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday 
April  28,  was  343.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of 
last  year  was  383,  showing  a  decrease  of  40,  being  a  net  decrease  in 
1888,  to  date,  of  54.  The  failures,  &c.,  in  the  printing  and  stationery 
trades  were  7,  as  compared  with  2  and  9  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  1887  and  1886.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there  were 
272  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during  the 
same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to  date,  of  1,044. 

The  Montrose  Standard  newspaper,  the  first,  and  now  the  only, 
Conservative  organ  in  Forfarshire,  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  John 
Balfour,  a  native  of  Montrose,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  Macniven  &  Cameron,  penmakers,  &c., 
Edinburgh,  as  cashier  and  advertising  manager.  The  Standard  was 
launched  in  1837,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone, 
Bart.,  of  Fasque,  the  father  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Stuart,  Bart.,  of  Fettercairn,  butin'recent 
years  the  paper  has  changed  hands  several  times.  It  was  last  owned 
by  Mrs.  Macaskie,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Macaskie,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  conducted  the  Standard 
with  considerable  ability. 

Early  Morning  Tramways. — Following  the  example  so  success¬ 
fully  initiated  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  in  pro¬ 
viding  early  morning  trains  for  the  convenience  of  residents  in  the 
southern  suburbs,  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  have 
just  established  a  series  of  services  from  Holborn  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  districts  as  far  as  Stamford  Hill.  Tramcars  now  leave  the  1 
Holborn  terminus  every  morning  at  3.55,  4.25,  4. 55 ,  5-55>  6.25,  and 
6.55,  calling  at  Shoreditch  Church,  Dalston  Junction,  and  Church- 
street,  and  arriving  at  Stamford  Hill  in  eight  minutes  under  the  hour. 
From  Stamford  Hill  to  Holborn  cars  are  running  at  3.0,  3.30,  4.0, 
5.0,  5.30,  and  6.0  a.m.  The  fare  for  the  entire  journey  is  3d.,  or  for 
shorter  distances  2d.  or  id.  The  new  service  has  been  established 
principally  at  the  request  of  the  men  employed  in  the  General  Post 
Office  and  at  the  central  markets,  but  it  will  also  doubtless  prove  a 
great  boon  to  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
trades.  Further  developments  of  these  post-midnight  services  are 
expected  in  other  directions. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  are  proposing  this  year  to  make  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  manufacture  of  those  illustrated  artistic 
gift  books  and  booklets  of  which  they  set  the  fashion  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Instead  of  going  to  Germany  for  them,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  they  are  preparing  a  series  to  be  called  the  “  St.  Paul’s  Series  of 
Monotint  Books  and  Booklets,”  which  will  be  entirely  home  produc¬ 
tions,  designed  and  illustrated  by  English  artists  of  repute,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  George  C.  Haite  (member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  author  of  “  Plant 
Studies,”  “Tendencies  of  Modern  Art,”  &c.),  printed  by  English 
printers  on  English-made  paper,  and  bound  by  English  binders.  In 
this  effort  to  show  the  British  public  what  their  own  art  industries  can 
produce,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  will 
have  the  cordial  support  of  the  trade  and  the  public  alike,  especially  as 
we  see  no  reason  why  these  exclusively  English-made  books  should 
not  equal,  where  they  do  not  excel,  their  artistic  publications  of  the 
past  three  years. 

Will  of  Mr.  James  Clarke. — The  will  of  Mr.  James  Clarke, 
of  Beechhanger,  Caterham,  Surrey,  and  13,  Fleet-street,  has  been 
proved  by  his  sons,  James,  Percy,  and  Herbert,  the  executors,  the 
value  of  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£30,000.  The  testator 
bequeaths  a  legacy  of  £250  to  his  wife,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,000. 
He  leaves  his  residence  at  Caterham  to  his  sons,  Percy  and  Herbert 
Clarke,  subject  to  the  use  of  it  by  his  widow  during  her  life  ;  to  his 
son,  James  G.  Clarke,  freehold  lands  in  Witnesham,  Suffolk ;  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Howat,  Walnut-tree  Farm,  Plenley,  Suffolk,  and 
a  leasehold  house  in  Clapham ;  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gooding, 
Akenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  subject  to  a  charge  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fisher.  The  whole  of  the  personal  estate,  with  the  exception 
of  some  legacies  to  relatives  and  friends,  is  divided  amongst  his  six 
children,  in  amounts  varying  according  to  the  value  of  the  houses  and 
lands  left  them,  so  as  to  give  an  equal  share  to  each.  The  publishing 
business  in  London,  including  the  copyrights  of  the  Christian  World 
and  other  publications,  and  the  premises  belonging  to  the  firm,  pass 
to  his  three  sons,  the  surviving  partners. 

The  charities  known  as  the  Stationers’  Company’s  School  are  to  be 
managed  and  regulated  in  the  future  according  to  the  following  scheme, 
just  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education.  The 
foundation  is  to  be  administered  by  a  governing  body  composed  of  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Stationers’  Company.  The  go¬ 
vernors  will  have  to  render  accounts  of  the  foundation  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  school  will  be  for  boys  (day  scholars  only),  and 
maintained  as  defined  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  A 


school  for  250  day  scholars  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  convenient. 
All  boys  of  good  character  and  health,  residing  with  their  parents, 
guardians,  or  near  relations,  within  degrees  to  be  fixed  by  the 
governors,  will  be  eligible  to  join  the  school.  Four  scholarships,  each 
of  the  yearly  value  of  £"20,  will  be  maintained,  and  also  twenty 
scholarships  in  the  shape  of  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  fees.  The  scholars’  fees  will  be  not  less  than  £5,  nor 
more  than  ^ioa  year,  and  the  salary  of  the. head  master  is  to  be  £"150 
a  year,  with  a  fixed  capitation  grant  of  not  less  than  £1.  10s.  nor  more 
than  £3  per  annum  for  each  boy  in  the  school.  After  the  expenses 
have  been  paid,  the  remainder  of  the  charities  will  be  invested  in  trust 
for  the  foundation  in  augmentation  of  its  endowments. 

Pure  Literature. — At  the  eighty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  over  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  presided, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  the  work  which  this 
great  organisation  has  accomplishe  in  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  inter¬ 
esting,  as  well  as  religious,  literature  was  strongly  commented  upon. 
The  whole  number  of  its  issues  last  year  was  over  76,000,000,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  society  the  total  was  2,602,390,390,  which  have 
been  published  in  19 1  languages  and  dialects.  During  the  twelve 
months  the  outlay  amounted  to  £41,708,  the  chairman  remarking  that 
the  profit  on  the  trade  transactions  entirely  covered  the  expenses  of 
management,  so  that  all  the  contributions  were  devoted  to  missionary 
objects.  The  Rev.  J.  Piper,  for  thirteen  years  a  missionary  in  China  and 
Japan,  gave  illustrations  of  the  value  of  Christian  books  and  tracts 
among  the  dense  populations  of  those  lands,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  readers.  In  Japan  English  was  the  vehicle  of  European  civilisation, 
and  the  works  of  Bacon,  Mill,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
were  read.  Agnosticism  was  spreading,  and  the  speaker  asked  for 
Christian  effort  to  provide  an  antidote  to  its_influence.  The  Rev. 
Eynon  Davies,  who  boasted  that  there  was  not  one  atheistic  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  Welsh,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming  strongly  commended 
the  “  Present  Day  ”  series  of  the  society’s  publications,  intended  to 
meet  the  modern  forms  of  unbelief.  Sir  Harry  Verney  also  spoke  and 
expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause. 

The  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Corporation. — The  sixty-first  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Alders- 
gate-street,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  supported  by  Mr. 
Sheriff  Pliggs  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Davies,  and  amongst  the  company,  who 
numbered  about  160,  were  Mr.  F.  J.  E.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
council,  Mr.  W.  II.  Spottiswoode,  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Truscott,  Mr.  G.  F.  McCorquodale,  Mr.  W.  Stephen,  and  many 
others  engaged  In  the  printing  trade.  During  last  year  there  were  156 
recipients  on  the  pension  fund,  and  the  amount  paid  to  them  was  £2,333. 
There  is  also  an  almshousefundforthesupport  of  the  20  occupants  of  the 
almshouses,  and  an  orphan  fund.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
the  Lord  Mayor  referred  to  the  list  of  distinguished  men  who  had  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  sixty  previous  annual  festivals,  including  the  late  Earl 
Russell,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  follow  such  men  in  the 
advocacy  of  an  institution  which  was  founded  to  give  pensions  to  de¬ 
cayed  and  infirm  workers  in  the  printing  trade,  and  to  their  widows. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions  were  announced  to  the 
amount  of  about  £1,500,  and  it  was  stated  that,  besides  the  £1,000  to 
the  pension  fund  and  £500  to  the  orphan  fund  bequeathed  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  by  the  late  Mrs.  Holmes, — and  paid, — her  residuary  estate,  also 
bequeathed  to  the  corporation,  would  amount  to  about  £7,700  more. 

Memorial  to  Soudan  War  Correspondents^ — The  memorial  to 
Edmond  O’Donovan,  Frank  Vizetelly,  Frank  Power,  John  Alexander 
Cameron,  St.  Leger  Algernon  Herbert,  C.M.G.,  William  Henry  Gor¬ 
don,  and  Frank  J.  S.  Roberts,  the  seven  brave  men  who  lost  their 
lives  while  acting  as  special  correspondents  in  the  various  Soudan 
campaigns  from  1883  to  1886,  was  last  week  on  view  at  the  office  of 
the  Graphic,  190,  Strand.  It  was  subscribed  for  by  their  brother 
journalists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Johnson,  special  artist  to  the  Graphic  newspaper,  the  execution  of  the 
work  being  intrusted  to  Mr.  Gawthorpe,  of  Long  Acre.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  entire  piece  of  “  Latten  ”  brass,  6  ft.  6  in.  high  and 
3  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  is  mounted  on  a  slab  of  rouge-royal  marble.  At  the 
top  of  the  memorial,  within  an  oaken  wreath,  is  a  panel  carved  in  relief, 
representing  a  war  correspondent  making  notes  near  a  zereba  ;  behind 
him  lies  a  wounded  camel  and  a  dead  man,  and  soldiers  are  in  the  act 
of  firing  in  the  background.  On  either  side  of  this  central  subject  are 
engraved  panels  containing  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  special 
correspondent  and  special  artist.  Lower  down  are  groups  of  arms, 
those  of  the  Eastern  Soudan,  with  a  Mahdi’s  uniform,  banner,  &c., 
on  the  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  Western  Soudan.  The 
lower  angles  of  the  memorial  are  occupied  by  two  figures  carved  in 
relief ;  one  represents  the  Muse  of  History  writing  on  a  scroll,  while 
another  scroll  beside  her  bears  the  names  of  the  chief  battles  during 
the  campaigns  in  the  Soudan.  The  other  figure  represents  Britannia 
mourning  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  laurel  wreath,  and  a  Mahdi’s 
banner  lies  at  her  feet.  Between  these  figures  is  another  panel  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  bay  wreath,  representing  graves  in  the  desert,  with 
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vultures  hovering  above  the  remains  of  a  camel,  the  setting  sun  being 
behind.  The  space  between  the  panels  at  the  side  is  filled  in  with 
masses  of  foliage  showing  the  two  species  of  palm  most  common  in 
tlie  Soudan,  their  stems  being  entwined  with  mimosa.  Running  all 
round  the  memorial  is  a  border  of  mimosa  thorns,  and  outside  this  is  a 
border  of  the  lotus  flower  and  buds,  with  branches  of  papyrus  at  the 
angles.  By  permissionof  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  memorial  is  to  be 
erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  (Lim.).— In  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  4th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Field  and 
Mr.  Justice  Wills,  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  the  Registrar  of  Joint-stock 
Companies  was  mentioned.  It  was  stated  that  on  the  2nd  of  January 
last  there  was  an  agreement  that  a  company  should  take  over  the 
business  of  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Company,  and  the  Registrar  of 
Joint-stock  Companies  was  asked  to  file  the  document.  He  objected 
to  do  so,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  only  an  ordinary  agree¬ 
ment  stamp  upon  it,  when  it  should  have  an  ad  valorem  stamp.  The 
question  now  was  whether  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  should  be  made  abso¬ 
lute,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Registrar  to  file  the  agreement, 
or  a  subsequent  document  which  had  been  drawn  up  to  get  over  the 
difficulty.  The  Court  held,  after  considerable  argument,  that  the 
practice  was  not  to  authorise  proceedings  by  way  of  mandamus  when 
there  was  some  other  equally  convenient  mode  of  getting  the  question 
decided.  In  this  case  there  w'a's  such  a  convenient  mode  of  proceeding. 
This  was  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  as 
to  what  was  the  proper  stamp,  and,  if  this  should  not  be  satisfactory, 
then  to  appeal  against  it  to  a  divisional  Court.  The  rule  for  the  man¬ 
damus  was  discharged,  with  costs. 

The  London  Literary  Society  and  its  Client. — In  the  West¬ 
minster  County  Court,  the  case  of  Abercromby  v.  The-  London 
Literary  Society  and  J.  Playster  Stead  was  tried  by  Judge  Bayley  and 
a  jury.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  Mrs.  Abercromby  to  recover  from 
the  defendants,  of  376,  Strand,  ,£43.  10s.,  money  paid  to  them,  and 
also  for  the  return  of  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  called  “Dolly  Derwent.” 
It  was  stated  that  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendants,  and,  having  at 
their  request  paid  £1  to  join  the  society,  agreed  to  pay  them  ^65  to 
bring  out  the  novel.  Money  and  manuscript  were  sent  early  in  January, 
but  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  no  proofs  of  her  book,  nor  were  any  sent 
till  she  had  instituted  legal  proceedings  in  the  case.  She  then  declined 
to  accept  them,  and  the  present  action  was  brought.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  judgment  was 
given  for  the  amount,  with  costs. 


Cofoniof 

The  American  Mission  in  South  Africa  conducts  a  monthly  paper  in 
the  Zulu  language. 

At  Brisbane  two  new  papers  have  appeared — the  Mackdy  Banner 
and  the  "Forres  Straits  Pilot. 

Another  paper  is  announced  to  appear  at  Hamilton,  Waikato, 
New  Zealand.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Telegraph , 

No.  1  of  the  Canadian  Bookseller,  a  new  journal  devoted  to  the 
stationery,  book,  and  fancy  goods  trades,  has  recently  been  published. 

The  Rev.  D.  Bruce,  late  proprietor  of  the  Auckland  (New  Zealand) 
Observer,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Reed  as  the  editor  of  the  Bell,  in  which 
he  has  a  proprietary  interest. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Australian  Press  is  the  Australian  Public 
Opinion,  published  weekly,  at  threepence,  in  Sydney.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  from  the  chief  journals  throughout  the  world  on  the 
leading  current  topics  of  the  day. 

Typo,  published  at  Napier,  New  Zealand,  by  R.  Coupling  Plarding, 
is  the  only  typographic  periodical  published  in  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand.  It  completed  its  first  volume  in  December,  1887,  and  looks 
back  with  satisfaction  upon  i‘s  first  year’s  business.  It  is  a  quarto 
sheet  of  sixteen  pages,  progressive  in  character  and  neatly  executed. 

A  Publican  named  Martin  recently  brought  an  action  against  the 
Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Post  for  libel,  claiming  ^1,000  damages. 
Plaintiff’s  wife,  who  was  addicted  to  drink,  committed  suicide  last 
November.  At  the  inquest  evidence  was  given  that,  though  one  of 
the  children  had  told  Martin  that  her  mother  had  taken  poison,  he  did 
not  interfere,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  The  Post, 
commenting  upon  the  case,  severely  censured  the  licensing  committee, 
who  had  received  complaints  of  the  drunken  habits  of  Martin  and  his 
wife,  for  allowing  him  to  hold  a  licence.  Plaintiff  alleged  that  the 
article  had  injured  his  business,  describing  him  as  “besotted  with 


drink  ”  and  “  devoid  of  humanity.”  Defendants  pleaded  that  th 
matter  was  of  public  interest,  and  that  the  article  was  true,  and 
published  for  the  public  good,  without  any  sinister  motive.  The 
special  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  defendants,  with'  costs  on  the  highest 
scale. 

The  Canadian  Government  Bureau. —The  Canadian  capital 
has  for  some  time  past  been  a  centre  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
followers  of  Gutenberg  in  the  art  preservative.  The  proposed  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Government  printing  bureau  in  this  city  has  attracted 
great  attention  among  the  members  of  the  craft  all  over  the  country. 
The  bureau  will  be  a  very  extensive  one,  as  all  the  Government  print¬ 
ing  will  be  done  here.  It  is  stated  that  the  staff,  all  included, 
will  number  some  300  employes.  Since  the,  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  in  1867,  the  governmental  and  departmental 
printing  has  been  done  under,  the  contract  system.  That  this  system 
is  not  a  satisfactory  one  is  evidenced  by  the  proposed  change.  A  few 
years  ago  a  dispute  arose  between  the  present  holders  of  the  contract 
and  the  Government  about  printing  given  to  outsiders,  claimed  by  the 
former  to  be  theirs  under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  case  was 
brought  up  before  the  Courts  ;  the  contractors  were  sustained  in  their 
claim,  and  awarded  about  $80,000.  This  was  more  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  stand.  The  session  (1886)  during  which  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  was  voted  also  saw  the  passage  of  a  Bill  authorising 
the  establishment  of  a  Governnrent  printing  bureau.  To  the  typos  the 
new  bureau  will  prove  a  great  boon.  Under  contractors  men  always 
work  hard,  and  one  man  is  often  put  where  two  would  fit  more  easily. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  building  occupied  by  the  contractors 
is,  I  believe,  the  most  unhealthy  printing-office  in  Canada.  The 
foundations  of  the  new  bureau  have  been  laid.  The  superstructure 
will  be  of  red  brick,  of  very  substantial  construction,  and  plain  in 
appearance.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  cost  about  $150,000. 
The  site  selected  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  in  America. 
Nepean  Point,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  promontory  some  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Ottawa  River  at  high  water.  Standing 
on  the  cliff  and  looking  north,  one  has  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Gatineau  Yalley,  enclosed  some  twenty  miles  distant  by  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  ;  to  the  south,  the  twin  hill,  on  which  sit  the  parliament 
buildings,  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  and  the  suspension  bridge ;  to  the  east, 
the  city  of  Hull,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  endless  chain  of  lumber 
piles,  and  the  Ottawa  Valley  ;  to  the  west,  Major  Hill  Park,  the 
mouth  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  new 
office  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  before  twelve  months  at  the 
least.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Government  has  temporarily 
leased  premises,  purchased  a  plant,  and  the  voters’  lists  are  now  being 
set  as  Government  work.  Some  thirty  compositors— to  be  increased 
shortly  to  about  forty— are  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  A.  Senecal 


Qjtmmcan  Cftpptnge. 

A  Lady  has  started  a  school  of  journalism  in  Washington,  and  is 
teaching  girls  to  be  editors  and  reporters. 

The  Ink  Fiend,  a  new  printers’  journal,  has  been  started  in 
Chicago,  by  Messrs.  Parker  Brothers. 

The  Southern  Publisher  and  Printer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
enlarged  its  title  to  the  National  Publisher  and  Printer. 

A  List  of  the  newspapers  founded  in  Chicago,  and  how  dead, 
would  form  a  large  volume,  and  Chicago  has  been  a  city  but  half  a 
century. 

The  earliest  printing-press  known  [to  have  beeli  manufactured  iii 
America  was  made  for  Christopher  Sower,  jun.,  the  Germantown 
(P. A.)  printer,  in  1750. 

Whittier,  the  New  England  Quaker  poet,  received,  among  the 
presents  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  a  copy  of  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  towm  of  Whittier,  Georgia.  It  was  printed  on  silk. 

The  New  York  World  is  to  have  a  new  building,  on  the  site  of 
French’s  Hotel,  just  across  the  way  from  the  Sun  office.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  lot,  and  Editor 
Pulitzer  is  going  to  put  §1,000,000  in  a  building. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bouton,  bookseller,  &c.,  has  opened  an  up-town  branch 
of  his  business  at  1,152,  Broadway  (Victoria  Hotel),  where,  in  addition 
to  the  varied  assortment  of  high-class  literature  hitherto  dealt  in,  he 
will  keep  in  stock  all  the  latest  and  best  French  books,  including  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  fiction. 

The  most  important  American  lithographic  houses  have  formed  a 
Union,  under  the  title,  “Associated  Lithographers  of  the  United 
States,”  in  order  to  secure  from  the  Government  at  Washington  that 
the  customs  tariff  on  lithographers’  work,  which  was  reduced  in  1883 
from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  should  be  raised  again.  But  the 
surplus  in  the  American  Treasury  renders  it  rather  improbable  that  this 
request  will  be  acceded  to. 
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The  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  gives  every 
week  a  complete  list  of  patents,  in  a  richly-illustrated  part  of  ioo  to 
200  pages  thick.  The  U.S.  Government  has  a  laudable  habit  of 
issuing  its  publications  in  excellent  style,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of 
the  Patent  Office,  with  the  exception  of  the  rather  small  type.  No 
less  praiseworthy  is  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  Government 
departments  in  the  United  States. 

James  F,  Rule,  city  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn .)  Journal,  was 
accosted  by  three  men  as  he  was  entering  church,  with  his  wife,  on 
Sunday  morning,  January  29,  and  was  afterwards  assaulted  by  them. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  editor  was  armed,  and  dangerously  wounded 
two  of  his  assailants,  while  the  third  ran  away.  Rule  was  shot  in  the 
wrist,  and  cut  in  the  back  seven  times  with  a  knife,  but  will  probably 
recover.  The-assault  was  made  because  the  Journal  reflected  upon 
the  City  Council’s  recent  election  of  a  non-medical  man  to  be  city 
physician. 

A  Type-writer  oe  1829. — A  Washington  correspondent  says  that 
evidence  is  about  to  be  filed  at  the  United  States  Fatent  Office  which 
bids  fair  to  prove  that  after  all  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  certificate  is  dated  1829,  and  is  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  cover  the  invention  of  a  type-writer.  It 
is  styled  a  typographer,  and  the  original  patent  record  was  destroyed 
in  the  Patent  Office  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  drawings  of  the  time- 
stained  patent  closely  resemble  the  construction  of  the  modern  type¬ 
writers.  The  patent  was  originally  taken  out  by  William  C.  Burt. 

A.  S.  Abell,  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  died  at  his  residence, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Thursday,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  losing  strength  for  some  time,  and  for  the  past  two 
weeks  had  been  confined  to  his  room.  Mr.  Abell  was  born  in  East 
Providence,  R.I.,  August  10,  1806.  He  began  a  mercantile  life  when 
fourteen  years  old,  but,  having  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  printing 
trade,  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Providence  Patriot. 
When  he  was  free  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  soon  made 
foreman  of  one  of  the  principal  offices  of  that  city.  Subsequently  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Messrs. 
Swain  &  Simpson,  with  whom  he  formed  a  partnership  and  founded 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  March 
25,  1836.  The  following  year  Mr.  Abell  went  to  Baltimore,  and  on 
May  17,  1837,  founded  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  which  he  was  con¬ 
tinuously  the  director  and  publisher  up  to  his  death.  He  was 
connected  with  the  proprietorship  of  the  ledger  until  1864,  when  the 
paper  was  sold.  Mr.  Abell  was  personally  associated  with  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  in  the  promotion  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  The  Sun  pub 
lished  the  first  message  sent  over  the  wire — then  an  experiment — 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  It  also  demonstrated  the 
capacity  of  the  electric  system  by  transmitting  over  the  wires  for 
publication  the  first  presidential  message  ever  received  in  that  way. 
This  was  May  11,  1848.  Mr.  Abell  died  worth  $10,000,000. 


ConftmnfaC  Jjfomgn  Jfofftngg. 

The  LennepCr-Zeitung  ceased  to  appear  on  April  II. 

An  English  daily,  entitled  the  Express,  was  started  in  Monte  Video 
oh  March  t. 

The  Berliner  IVespen  ( Berlin  IVasp)  changed  its  name  on  April  1 
to  Deutsche  IVespen. 

Walter  Berger,  printer,  in  Leipzig  completed  his  fiftieth  (jubilee) 
year  of  business  on  April  3. 

M.  Danby  has  been  elected  directot*  of  the  Moniteur  Beige,  in 
place  of  M.  Bourson,  deceased. 

Herr  Ferd.  Hanschta,  director  of  the  Paper  Works  of  Pitten,  is 
to  be  nominated  to  the  Commercial  Council. 

The  law  in  Austria  relative  to  assurance  of  accidents  in  the  case  of 
trade  workmen  came  into  effect  on  April  13. 

The  Mead  Bible  Society  of  Saxony  has  during  the  past  year 
sold  21.421  Bibles,  3,656  New  Testaments,  and  76  Psalters. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  an  exhibition  will  be 
held  of  the  Wurtemberg  book  and  printing  trade  in  Stuttgart. 

On  April  I,  in  Darmstadt,  the  Hess.  Volksfreund  (Friend  of  the 
People )  was  suppressed,  but  the  Hess.  Biirgerzeitung  is  still  continued. 

MM.  LelLick  &  Sons,  of  Constantinople,  have  been  authorised  by 
the  Pope  to  assume  the  distinction  of  “  Printers  to  the  Holy  See.” 

On  April  15  and  16  the  Mid-German  Paper  Club  in  Leipzig  held 
an  exhibition  of  novelties  in  the  writing  and  paper  industries  and 
allied  lines  of  business. 

The  typographical  societies  of  the  United  States  have  addressed  to 
the  French  federation  a  letter  expressing  their  desire  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  French  printers,  and  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  trade  journals.  . 


The  Saldouzer  Zeitung,  which  was  a  short  time  since  bought  by  E. 
Bohme  from  Plerr  Strache,  has  been  sold  again  to  Herr  Spiethoff,  of 
Dusseldorf,  for  6,ooq  florins. 

Les  Langues  Etrangeres  is  the  name  of  a  new  semi-monthly  which 
has  been  started  in  Paris.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages. 

A  NEW  journal,  La  Parensa  has  recently  been  started  at  Lima 
(Peru).  It  treats  of  artistic,  scientific,  industrial,  typographical,  social, 
and  political  questions,  so  saith  the  prospectus. 

Lyons  employs  more  female  compositors  than  any  other  place  in 
France  but  the  capital.  Out  of  thirteen  important  houses,  eight 
engage  women  “  compositors”  as  they  are  called. 

The  Darmstadter  General- Anzeiger  has,  from  April  1,  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  house  of  Chr.  Hann.  On  that  day  an  impression  of 
3,200  copies  was  distributed  gratis  in  Darmstadt. 

The  house  of  G.  Iledeler,  of  Leipzig  ( Export  Journal )  held  an 
exhibition  in  April  of  a  collection  of  bookselling  and  book-trade 
periodicals  of  all  countries  to  the  number  of  200. 

An  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  industry  is  to  be  held  at 
Chateauroux,  from  May  26  to  July  2  next.  M.  Majeste,  printer, 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Chamber  of  Arts  and  Manufacturers,  is  Com¬ 
missioner  General. 

The  Servian  periodical  press  has  in  the  last  ton  years  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress.  Formerly  there  was  only  an  official  and  one  semi-, 
official  journal,  while  now  there  are  twelve  periodicals  and  one 
monthly  review. 

M.  Motteroz,  director  of  the  Imprimeries  reunis,  has  received 
the  contract  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  for  printing  the.  Coin  s 
de  Grammaire  Francaise  of  M.  Da  Costa  chosen  by  the  jury  for  the 
Communal  schools  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

On  April  1  a  new  weekly  Trade  organ,  the  Deutsche  Botteher • 
Zeitung  (German  Coopers'  Gazette ),  an  organ  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  coopers,  cellarmen,  barrel-makers,  and  allied  trades,  was 
issued  at  Berlin.  The  editor  is  Cooper  Friedr.  Ploltmann,  of  Berlin. 

A  NEW  kind  of  pencil  is  now  being  made  in  France,  for  writing 
or  designing  on  glass,  porcelain,  or  metals,  in  black,  red,  or  blue,  it 
is  composed  of  spermaceti,  tallow,  and  beeswax  ;  red  oxide  of  lead, 
white  carbonate  of  lead,  or  Prussian  blue  being  added  for  the  desired 
colour. 

At  Acosta  a  Roman  metal  pen  has  been  found.  It  is  a  bronze  pen 
slit  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  the  present  steel  pen.  The  Dutch 
invented  a  metal  pen  in  1717,  but  it  was  not  until  many  years  later 
that  the  hand  screw  press,  which  made  the  first  cheap  steel  pen,  came 
into  use. 

The  “  cheap-book  ”  crazeTias  reached  Berlin,  where  a  book-store 
has  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  low-priced  books  only.  No  publica¬ 
tions  costing  above  a  mark  will  be  allowed  on  the  shelves  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  old  methods,  and  will 
be  sure  to  find  imitators. 

Ti-ie  future  of  the  printers  of  Alsace-Lorraine  does  not  look  very 
hopeful.  The  Prussian  Government  views  with  a  very  unfavourable 
eye  the  appeals  for  help ;  and,  unless  they  wish  to  see  the  societies 
briskly  dissolved  by  the  authorities,  the  participating  members  will,  at 
no  remote  date,  be  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  funds  laboriously 
amassed  for  sick  purposes. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Papeterie  reports  a  rather  peculiar  fraud  upon 
the  French  Customs.  Printed  papers  pay  no  duty  in  the  “  Grande 
Republique,”  so  certain  manufacturers  (alleged  to  be  Germans,  of 
course)  print  just  a  narrow  line  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sheets 
and  import  the  same  duty  free.  Once  over  the  border,  the  edge  is 
trimmed  off,  and  the  sheet  reappears  in  pristine  purity,  though  of 
smaller  size. 

There  is  some  idea  of  shortly  inaugurating,  on  the  Place  Maubert, 
the  statue  of  Etienne  Dolet,  printer,  who  was  burned  in  1 546.  This 
monument  was  made  in  1880;  the  pedestal  represents  the  town 
of  Paris  raising  up  Free-thought  ;  two  bas-reliefs,  on  either  side, 
represent  the  arrest  of  Etienne  Dolet  at  Lyons,  and  his  execution  on 
the  Place  Maubert,  Paris.  On  this  pedestal  Dolet  stands  upright,  with 
hands  bound,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  execution. 

A  Paper  and  Stationery  Exhibition. — The  news  of  an 
exhibition  of  novelties  in  the  paper  and  stationery  trade,  projected  by 
the  Central  German  Paper  Association  of  Leipzig,  has,  according  to 
Kuhlows  Review,  been  welcomed  with  such  unexpected  enthusiasm, 
and  the  applications  of  would-be  exhibitors  have  been  forwarded  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  entire  space  at  disposal  has  already  been 
engaged,  and  larger  premises  are  being  thought  of  for  the  next  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  plan  has  proved  very  successful. 
The  objects  announced  for  exhibition  are  very  various  in  kind,  and 
likely  to  prove  of  great  interest.  Numerous  machines  will  be  exhibited 
in  work,  and  among  these  a  new  kind  of  automatic  writer,  and  various 
apparatus  for  paper-testing.  We  should  recommend  all  who  have 
|  any  interest  in  paper  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  most  promising  show. 
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A  NEW  Liberal  oaper,  tlie  Yorkshire  Daily  Chronicle ,  made  its 
appearance  in  York  on  the  nth. 

The  first  number  of  Hughes's  French  and  German  Journal  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes,  of  Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate  Hill. 

The  determination  of  the  Government  to  reform  our  local  ad¬ 
ministration  in  counties  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a  new  weekly 
paper,  entitled  the  County  Government  Review,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  local  bodies. 

It  is  intended  to  establish  a  threepenny  weekly  in  support  ol  the 
Gladstonian  policy.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  late  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch , 
and  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam,  editor  of  the  Eighty  Club  Circular,  are  to 
share  the  editorship. 

The  Society  Herald,  after  an  existence  of  six  months,  has  changed 
its  price  from  a  penny  to  sixpence.  It  is  enlarged,  its  appearance  is 
improved,  and  some  new  features  are  added. 

The  first  number  of  the  Textile  News  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Abel  Heywood  &  Son,  of  Manchester.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  textile  manufacturers,  printers,  bleachers,  Spinners,  finishers,  &c., 
and  will  appear  weekly. 

With  the  April  number  of  Decoration  appears  the  first  issue  of  the 
Art  Trades  Review,  a  journal  intended  to  be-devoted  to  the  reviewing 
of  novelties  of  the  art  trades,  and  published  each  month  as  a  business 
supplement  to  the  former  journal. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Law  Bookseller,  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Shep- 
heard  are  issuing  a  monthly  circular  of  new  and  second-hand  law 
books. 

On  May  25,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  issue  an  extra  number 
of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  under  the  title  of  “  Royal  Academy  Pictures, 
188S,”  containing  carefully-executed  reproductions  of  pictures  and 
sculpture  by  our  most  eminent  Academicians. 

Mr.  Stock  will  in  future  publish  the  Selhorne  Magazine. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Quilter’s  new  journal,  the  Universal 
Review,  will  contain  contributions  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Verrall,  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  the  editor. 

The  Thames  Church  Mission  announce  that  their  journal,  light 
from  Aloft,  will  in  future  be  issued  as  a  quarterly  instead  of  a  monthly 
publication,  as  hitherto. 

The  Sun  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  magazine  for  the  people, 
published  at  one  penny,  by  Messrs.  James  Nisbett  &  Co.,  21,  Berners- 
street,  W.  The  first  number  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  three 
new  serial  stories  and  a  fair  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading. 

Colburn's  United  Senjice  Magazine  has  been  amalgamated  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine,  published  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

■  Messrs.  Samtson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  (Limited)  announce 
a  new  monthly  illustrated  periodical,  entitled  Artistic  Japan-,  a 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Industries. 

- - •  —O  •»  tt— C - - - 

£ra&«  Cjjangee. 

Mr.  W.  PyE,  chase  maker,  has  removed  from  II,  Bleeding  Hart- 
yard,  E.C,,  to  10,  Clerkenwell-close,  E.C. 

It  is  stated  that  the  business  of  Messrs.  Partridge  &  Cooper,  of 
Chancery-lane,  has  been  taken  over  by  Messrs.1  Truscott  &  Son,  of 
Cannon-street. 

The  executors  announce  that  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J. 
Stoneham  will  be  carried  on  as  usual,  at  79,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  and  at 
nil  the  branches. 

Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson  have  changed  their  London 
address  from  Bread-street  Hill  to  more  convenient  premises  in  Turn- 
again-lane,  Farringdon-street. 

Mr.  Frank  Ford,  who  has  represented  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward 
&  Co.  in  London  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account  at  61,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  as  a  publishers’  and 
stationers’  agent. 

We  hear  that  Clement-Smith  &  Co.,  Limited,  317,  Strand,  intend 
extending  that  portion  of  their  business  devoted  to  commercial  and 
letterpress  printing,  and  for  this  purpose  have  secured  extensive 
premises  in  Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew  are  about  to 
become  partners  in  the  geographical  business  of  John  Bartholomew, 
Edinburgh.  The  title,  from  July  1,  will  be  Bartholomew' &  Co., 
and,  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  of  business,  new  and  extensive 
premises  are  being  built  in  Parkside,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Thomas  Broad,  Jun.,  who  has  been  associated  with  his 
father  for  many  years  at  17,  Featherstone-buildings,  has  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  at  11,  Gough-square  and  3A,  Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street,  and  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  every  description  of 
•lithographic  and  photo-lithographic  work,  zinc  etching,  engraving,  &c. 


(printing  anb  of0er  Companies. 

DURING  the  last  month  an  enormous  number  of  new 
Companies  have  been  registered,  being  hastened 
forward  to  save  the  increased  tax  provided  by  Mr. 
Goschen’s  Budget.  The  number  of  Companies  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is,  hotvever,  very  small,  being  only  ttvelve, 
with  a  capital  of  £"270,000.  This  compares  with  twelve 
Companies  and  £147,500  capital  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  and  brings  the  total  for  the  year,  so  far,  to 
seventy-seven  Companies  and  £1,342,200  capital,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  fifty-three  Companies  and  ,£1,078,500  capital 
last  year. 

Anglo-American  Self-opening  Square  Paper  Bag  Machine 
and  Manufacturing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  13th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  divided  into 
100,000  shares  of  £ 1  each,  whereof  44,000  shall  be  called  A  shares, 
and  the  remaining  56,000  shares  shall  be  called  B  shares.  The  A 
shares,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  issued,  shall 
be  issued  and  held  upon  the  terms  that  the  same  shall  be  entitled 
to  44  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  company  available  for  dividends 
in  any  year  ;  and  the  B  shares,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  issued,  shall  be  issued  and  held  upon  the  terms 
that  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the 
company  available  for  dividends  in  any  year.  The  objecis  are  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  acquire  patent  rights  and  privileges  of  a  like  nature  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere,  in  respect  of  certain  inventions  in 
connexion  with  the  manufacture  and  construction  of  paper  bags  by 
machinery,  and  with  a  view  thereto  to  enter  into,  adopt,  and  carry 
into  effect,  either  with  or  without  modification,  ail  agreement  made 
between  the  International  Paper  Bag  Machine  Company  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  United  States  of  America,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Henry  Fricker,  as  trustee  for  the  company,  of  the  other  part.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — W.  P. 
Fricker,  3,  Woodley-terrace,  Braemar-road,  Tottenham  ;  E.  R. 
Fricker,  Lammas  .House,  South  Hackney  ;  H.  Fricker,  4,  Great 
Portland-streer,  W. ;  W.  H.  Thwaite,  17,  Ospringe-road,  Brecknock  - 
road,  N.W. ;  A.  Wright,  23,  Huddart-street,  Burdett-road,  E. ;  P.  M. 
Bland,  32,  Munster-square,  N.W.;  T.  Hockelt,  4,  Raddington-road, 
North  Kensington,  W.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“  Birmingham  Gazette”  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
proposes  to  acquire  the  business  of  proprietors  and  publishers  of 
Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette,  the  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  and  the 
Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury.  It  was  registered  on  the  16th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ,£50,000,  divided  into  3,506  preference  and  1,500 
deferred  shares  .of  £10  each.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  share,  are-. — J.  II.  G.  Newton,  landowner,  Barrells, 
Heniey-in-Arden  ;  J.  Burrows,  wine  merchant,  Edgbaston  ;  R.  W.  E. 
Middleton,  105,  St.  George’s-square,  S.W.  ;  W.  F.  B.  Massey 
Mainwaring,  barrister,  30,  Grosvenor  -  place,  S.W.  ;  Viscount 
Lewisham,  M.P.,  55,  Manchester-street ;  Fitzroy  Stewart,  secretary, 
34,  Cadogan-terrace.  The  number  of  directors  is  to  be  seven ; 
qualification,  25  shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  the 
company  in  general  meeting  will  appoint  remuneration. 

Lagerman  Typotlieter  and  Justifier  Company  (Limited). 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£35,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  acquire  from  Alexander  Lagerman,  of 
Jdnkdping,  in  Sweden,  patent  and  other  rights  relating  to  inventions- 
for  the  composing  or  setting  of  type,  or  for  the  justifying  of  printing 
frames,  or  for  any  machinery  or  appliances  in  connexion  with  print¬ 
ing.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — • 
Alexander  Lagerman,  engineer,  Jonkoping,  Sweden  ;  T.  May 
Dunster,  paper  agent,  20,  Upper  Thames-street ;  E.  Byrne,  paper 
merchant,  118,  Fore-street;  R.  Clay,  printer,  7  and  8,  Bread-street  - 
hill  ;  L.  Evans,  paper-maker,  Hemel  Hempstead ;  G.  Hagborg, 
merchant,  35,  Queen  Yictoria-street  ;  A.  H.  James,  solicitor,  Norfolk 
House,  Norfolk-street.  Every  member  holding  £3,500  of  the 
nominal  capital  will  be  a  permanent  director.  The  number  of 
ordinary  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
qualification,  £1,000  of  the  nominal  capital,  or  debentures  of  that 
amount.  The  first  five  subscribers  are  appointed  directors. 

“Industries”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
1 6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  acquire  and 
carry  on  the  newspaper  called  Industries.  The  subscribers  are  ■ 
*J-  Moseley,  manufacturer,  Levenshulme,  Lancashire,  100  shares; 
G.  Cawler,  engineer,  &c.,  Didsbury,  Lancashire,  20;  *H.  Fair* 
dough,  corn  miller,  Warrington,  Lancashire,  loo;  R.  Allen,  news* 
paper  proprietor,  Victoria-park,  Manchester,  25  ;  J.  H.  Buxton, 
newspaper  proprietor,  Poynton,  Cheshire,  25  ;  W.  E.  Heys,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  25  ;  J.  H.White,  india-rubber 
agent,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  25.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an 
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asterisk,  and  Messrs.  William  Grimshaw,  David  Moseley,  and  James 
Fairclough  are  first  directors. 

,  Trade  Press  (Limited).— This  company  was  registered  on  the 
13th  ult,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £5  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  lithographers,  and  prinGs,  and 
also  of  advertising  agents  and  news  transmitters.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — -W.  Biggar,  newspaper 
proprietor,  27,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. ;  C.  Gostich,  Tower  Cottage, 
St.  Alban’s;  H.  Millyard,  Bernard’s-heath,  .St.  Alban’s;  C.  J.  C. 
Pridham,  solicitor,  i,  Old  Serjeants’-inn,  E.C.  ;  A.  T.  Piper,  1,  Old 
Serjeants’-inn,  E.C.;  F.  W.  K.  Varte,  36,  Great  James-street ;  C. 
Curtis,  27,  Chancery-lane.  Registered  without  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation, 

“  Local  Government”  Newspaper  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  1  Sth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£10,000,  in  10,003  shares  of  £1  each,  whereof  500  are  to  be  founders’ 
shares  and  9,500  ordinary  shares,  to  acquire  the  copyright  of  a  news¬ 
paper  already  registered  under  the  description  of  Local  Government , 
a  weekly  record  of  local  government,  poor-law,  and  school-board 
administration,  and  to  carry  on  the  same.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — A.  E.  Gripper,  5,  Mount 
Pleasant-villas,  Crouch  Hill;  J.  II.  Taylor,  13,  Lowclen-road,  Herne 
Hill,  S.E.  ;  W.  Theobald,  23,  St.  Swithih’s-lane  ;  J.  Avery,  jun., 
12,  St,  Thomas-road,  South  Hackney;  J.  E.  Teall,  3,  Weston-villas, 
Boleyn-road,  Upton  ;  C.  F.  Highs'ted,  45,  Tilson-road,  Tottenham  ; 
E.  A.  Cackett,  17,  Finsbury -street,  E.C.  The  number  of  directors 
is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  subscribers  are  to 
dct  as  directors  until  the  statutory  meeting,  and  until  other  directors 
are  appointed  by  such  meeting.  Qualification  of  a  director,  other 
than  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of  association,  the  holding  of 
at  least  £25  in  the  capital  of  the  company. 

Economic  Stamped  Envelope  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000, 
in£i  shares,  to  trade  in  paper  and  envelopes,  and  in  combinations  of 
paper  and  envelopes,  stamped  and  unstamped;  also  to  deal  in  Inland 
Revenue  and  other  stamps.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  share,  are  : — J.  Andrew,  secretary  to  a  company, 
15,  Marriott-road,  N.  ;  J.  E.  Leyland,  actuary,  32,  Walham-grove, 
S.W.  ;  E.  M,  Pigrarn,  law  stationer,  33,  Tivolbroad,  Crouch  End; 
R.  W.  Bilby.,  accountant,  30,  Bartholomew-road,  N.W.  ;  T.  E. 
Nicholson,  chartered  accountant,  Melton  House,  Highgate ;  C. 
Brown,  clerk,  53,  Crescent-road,  Clapham  ;  G.  F.  Nicholls,  clerk, 
Grove-lane,-  Stamford  Hill.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“  Financial  Gazette”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000,  in  ,£1  shares,  to  carry  on 
business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — James 
Kaye,  journalist,  332,  Mansion  House-chambers  ;  A.  Holmwood, 
clerk,  332,  Mansion  House-chambers ;  II.  Harvey,  journalist,  332, 
Mansion  House-chambers  ;  G.  Fanshaw  Uskin,  compositor,  332, 
Mansion  House-chambers  ;  F.  Wilkinson,  journalist,  332,  Mansion 
House-chambers ;  Samuels,  clerk,  332,  Mansion  House-chambers ; 
E.  Watson,  publisher,  25,  Budge-row.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

“John  Bull”  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £"10,030,  in  £"i  shares,  to 
adopt  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper, 
dated  March  14,  1888,  made  between  Henry  Bertram,  of  6,  White- 
friafs-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  of  the  one  part,  and  Albert  Isaac 
Barijett,  of  50,  Talbot-road,  Westbourne-park,  of  the  other  part,  as 
trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  company.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — JL  Bertram,  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietor)  6,  Whitefriars-street,  London,  E.C.;  A.  I.  Barnett,  journalist, 
50,  Talbot-road,  Bayswater  ;  J.  Muggeridge,  civil  engineer,  13,  St. 
Mary-axe,  London,  E.C  ;  H.  Farrar,  clerk,  54,  Fleet-street,  London, 
E.C:;  J.  H.  Batty,  publisher,  88,  Dartmouth-park-hill,  London,  N.; 
Rev.  E.  Ii.  Walters,  clerk  in  holy  orders,  Chester-terrace,  Regent’s- 
park,  N.  ;  R.  S.  Tate,  printer,  127,  Beaufoy-road,  London,  S.W. 
The'number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less'  "than  three,  nor  more  than 
five.  The  first  directors  are  Lord  Colchester,  49,  Eaton-place,  S.W., 
the  .Rev.  Edmund  Huth  Waters,  and  Henry  Bertram,  Esq.  The 
directors  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  by  way  of 
remuneration  for  their  services,  the  sum  of  £"50  each  per  annum,  or 
such  larger  sum  as  the  company  in  general  meeting  may  determine. 

Office  Requisites  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £"2,000,  in  £"i  shares,  to 
trade  as  general  stationers,  cabinet-makers  ;  also  as  printers, 
publishers,  and  advertising  agents.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  5,  Kilburn- 
priory,  N.W. ,  is  appointed  managing  director,  at  a  salary  of  £"50 
per  annum,  increasing  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  every  1  percent, 
above  10  per  cent,  distributed  to  the  shareholders. 

Eccles,  Patricroft,  and  District  Bill-Posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  (Limited). — This  company  wae  registered  on  the 
51  h  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £"2,000,  in  £"i  shares,  to  carry  on  at  Eccles, 


Patricroft,  and  elsewhere  the  business  of  bill-posters  and  advertising 
agents, 

“Cardiff  Argus”  Newspaper  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,030, 
in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers, 
and  publishers.  _ _ 

CleMent-SMITH  &  Co.  (Limited).— The  statutory  meeting  of 
Clement  Smith  &  Co.  (Limited)  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the 
Arbitration  Rooms,  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  London,  Mn  T.  Knoi 
Holmes  presiding.  The  Chairman  stated  this  was  only  a  formal 
meeting,  held  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  while  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  particularly  into  details,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders  to  learn  that 
everything  connected  with  the  business  was  going  on  well.  At  the 
special  request  of  the  directors,  the  accountant  had,  during  the  past 
few  days,  gone  minutely  through  the  books  ;  and  the  result  of  his 
examination  was  that,  comparing  the  business  done  since  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  ihe  company  with  that  previously  transacted  by  the  late 
firm,  he  was  pleased  to  say  the  business  showed  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent,  over  the  highest  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  past  three 
years,  a  state  of  affairs  upon  which  they  might  well  feel  satisfied.  He 
considered  the  promises  of  the  prospectus,  upon  which  they  had  all 
subscribed  for  shares,  would  be  quite  fulfilled.  Although  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  good  business,  yet  the  directors  would  be  glad  if  the 
shareholders  would  use  their  influence  at  all  times  to  bring  an  increase 
of  trade.  The  directors  desired  to  be  very  careful,  and,  instead  of 
taking  any  business  that  was  offered  to  the  company,  had  thought  it 
better  to  take  only  such  as  in  their  opinion  was  sound,  believing  that 
in  the  long  run,  although  at  times  they  might  be  too  cautious,  such  a 
course  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders.  He  was  pleased 
to  inform  them  that  they  had  received  a  large  order  for  pictorial 
printing  (after  competition  with  other  houses)  from  one  of  the  most 
important  exhibitions  shortly  to  be  opened  in  London  ;  and  this  order, 
lie  might  say,  was  obtained  simply  through  the  superiority  of  their 
designs,  the  competitors  being  gradually  reduced  to  eight,  then  to  six, 
then  to  three,  and  finally  their  company  had  the  preference.  In 
answer  to  questions,  the  Chairman  said  that  sufficient  capital  had 
been  subscribed  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  works  as  required  ; 
in  fact,  they  had  taken  most  convenient  additional  premises,  and 
consequently  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  more  business. 
The  works  of  the  late  firm  having  been  used  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
further  machinery  had  been  erected,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  it  was 
all  paid  for.  After  some  discussion,  the  date  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  company  was  fixed  to  be  held  in  the  first  week  of 
February  of  each  year.  The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  to  declare  half-yearly  dividends,  and,  if  it  was 
found  advisable,  they  would  call  the  shareholders  together  half-yearly. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  directors  for  their 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  to  the  chairman  for 
presiding  at  the  meeting. 

- *  «e  - - - - - 

©Btfuarg. 


Bourson. — Philip  Bourson,  the  Nestor  of  all  European  journalism, 
has  just  died  in  Brussels,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  having  for  fifty- 
seven  years  directed  the  Moniteur, 

Brooks. — Reginald  Shirley  Brooks,  a  son  of  the  former  editor  of 
Punch ,  and  himself  a  journalist  of  considerable  repute  as  a  humorous 
writer  of  trivialities  concerning  the  Bohemian  side  of  London  life,  died 
on  the  10th  inst.,  from  consumption,  at  4,  Bedford-place,  W.C,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence  and  of  much  geniality.  His 
chief  journalistic  work  was  done  on  the  Sporting  Times ,  where,  as 
“  Peter  Blobbs,”  he  was  wont  to  make  thousands  of  readers  “laugh 
consumedly  ”  week  by  week.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a  rich  vein 
of  humour,  and  though  he  exploited  it  somewhat  extravagantly,  what¬ 
ever  suspicion  of  vulgarity  there  was  about  some  of  his  efforts  was 
more  than  redeemed  by  their  abundant  cleverness.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  Punch ,  and  was  a  good  type  of  the  fast 
decreasing  school  of  journalists  which  takes  life  freely  and  carelessly,, 
and  does  not  concern  itse'f  with  the  serious  side  of  public  matters. 
Few  men  were  better  known  in  the  newspaper  world,  where  the  news 
of  his  death  will  be  received  with  general  regret.  The  public  lose  a 
writer  whose  fooling  was  of  a  most  excellent  kind. 

Chesson. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  Sunday,  29th 
ult.,  of  this  well-known  philanthropist.  He  was  best  known  as  the- 
Secretary  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  a  post  he  held  for 
many  years.  Perhaps  no  living  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
social  condition  of  our  subject  races.  Mr.  Chesson  had  made  this 
subject  his  favourite  study  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  stood 
between  .the  ignorant  native  and  the  oppression  of  private  greed  or  of 
administrative  tyranny.  His  modest  office  was  really  a  department 
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for  the  protection  of  the  races  under  British  sway.  His  eloquent  protests 
shamed  us  out  of  the  too  common  practice  of  laying  savage  settlements 
in  ashes  for  every  infraction  of  “international  law.”  lie  humanised 
our  relations  with  the  native  races,  and  thus  worked  in  the  true 
interests  of  Imperial  unity  in  his  own  way.  The  deceased  was  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year. 

Dawson.— Mr.  John  Dawson,  editor  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Pioneer 
and  a  prominent  journalist  in  the  North,  died  recently. 

Duffy.— The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Duffy,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Staunton  as  the  chess  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  Mr.  Duffy  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Papers. 

Escheich. — On  March  21  the  medical  writer,  Dr.  Ferd.  Escheich, 
died  at  Wurzburg,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Heywood. — The  death  of  Mr.  John  Ileywood,  the  well-known 
scholastic  publisher  and  bookseller,  of  Manchester,  took  place  on  the 
10th  ult.  Mr.  Eleywood  had  been  ill  for  about  ten  days,  but  up  to 
the  Monday  previous  he  continued  to  make  favourable  progress 
towards  convalescence.  His  disease  suddenly,  however,  took  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  and  he  died  late  on  Thursday  evening  at  his  residence, 
near  Manchester.  The  deceased  gentleman  founded  the  extensive 
business  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  to  within  a  fortnight  ago  he 
took  an  active  supervision  of  the  entire  concern.  About  1,200  persons 
were  in  his  employment,  and  the  business  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Ileywood  was  born  in  1832, 

IIuszar.— Franz  Huszar,  founder,  of  Vienna,  died,  in  Offenbach, 
recently  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Le  Roux. — Xavier  Hippolyte  Le  Roux,  chief  of  the  important 
house  of  Strasbourg,  which  was  started  in  1696,  has  just  died  at  that 
place. 

Lewanda. — On  March  18,  the  compositor  novel  writer,  Leo 
Lewanda,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  aged  fifty-three. 

Littleton. — Mr.  Henry  Littleton,  till  lately  head  of  the  firm  c/ 
Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  died  on  the  nth  inst.,  at  Westwood 
House,  Sydenham.  Mr.  Littleton  had  been  ailing  since  the  death  of 
a  favourite  daughter  some  time  ago,  but  no  serious  results  were 
anticipated.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  a  remarkable  career.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  firm  of  Novello  forty-seven  years  ago  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  and  showed  such  excellent  business  qualities 
that,  in  three  years,  he  reached  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the 
head  of  the  house.  In  1866  Mr.  Littleton  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  business,  managing  it  with  ever-increasing  success  till  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year.  Mr.  Littleton’s  claim  to  remembrance  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  he  popularised  printing  music  in  England  by  making  it  cheap. 
To  him,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  due  the  fact  that  English  amateurs 
have  long  had  the  masterpieces  of  the  “divine  art”  placed  within 
their  reach  for  a  sum  which,  by  comparison  with  former  prices,  is 
ridiculously  small.  Mr.  Littleton  saw  the  need  of  cheap  music,  and 
supplied  it  with  astonishing  energy  and  comprehensiveness.  For  that 
good  service  his  memory  should  be  held  in  esteem. 

Morton. — Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  editor  of  the  Agriatl' 
titral  Gazette,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Holmleigh,  Hat" 
row,  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  Morton  was  born  in  1821,  and,  after 
serving  for  some  time  under  his  father,  who  was  agent  on  Lord 
Ducie’s  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  he  studied  under  Professor  Low  in 
Edinburgh.  He  edited  the'  Agricultural  Gazette  from  its  foundation 
in  1844,  and  was  also  editor  of  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,”  and 
of  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Morton  was  a  nephew'  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  famous  Scottish  divine. 

Olivier.- — The  most  popular  writer  of  French  Switzerland,  Urbain 
Olivier,  died  at  Givrins,  on  February  25,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Schmid. — Ferdinand  V.  Schmid  died  recently  in  Bern.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  head  of  the  bookselling  house  of  Schmid,  Giosz,  & 
Co.,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  i860  published  a  volume  of  “  Poetical 
Fragments,”  which  gained  some  celebrity.  He  was  born  in  1823  at 
Mini,  near  Bern. 

- — - 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — April. 

4,939.— Eaton,  G.  S.,  and  Birch,  J.  C.,  London.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  rubbing  types.  3. 

5,232.— Seggie,  A.  FI.,  Edinburgh.  Improvements  in  cylinder- 
letter-press  printing  machines.  9. 

5,267. — Davidson,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  9. 

5,385. — Black,  J.  M.,  London.  Improvements  in  number-printing 
machines,  and  in  the  mechanism  employed  therefor,  it, 


5,443. — Mole,  F.  M.,  Birmingham.  Improvements  in  printing 
machines.  12. 

5,677.— Taylor,  C.  W.,  Wickens,  A.  M.,  and’AVatt,  J.,  Canada. 
Improved  adjustable  expansion  spool  for  paper  rolls  or  the  like, 
17- 

5,712.— Ellis,  C.  S.,  and  Sturla,  J.  J.,  London.  Improvements  in 
numbering  machines.  17. 

5,989. — Buxton,  J-  II.,  Braithwaite,  D.,  and  Smith,  M.,  Manchester. 
Improvements  in  and  relating  to  newspaper  printing  machinery. 
23. 

5,998.— McCallum,  S.  B.  and  T.  S.,  Plymouth.  Improvements  in 
hand-printing  presses.  23. 

6,078.—  l'ullan,  A.,  and  Spence,  W.,  London.  Improvements  in 
word  and  character,  counters  and  registers,  and  their  attachments 
for  type-writing  machines,  and  other  purposes.  24. 

6,148. — Motteroz,  J.  C.,  Paris.  Improved  means  for  rapid  engraving 
with  immediate  stereotyping.  25. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

5,271. —  Dallas,  J.  D.  Settingup  type .  8d. 

6,736. — Robinson,  J.  R.  Type-writers .  8d. 

6,846. — Myers,  F.  Type-writing  machines . . .  8d. 

7,292. — Barker,  W. ,  and  Beall,  J.  Printing  machines  .  6d. 

11,136. — Bogaerts,  H.  Producing  imitation  wood-engravings 

by  the  zincographic  process  .  6d. 

17,002. — Lowdon.  Paper  perforating  machines  .  8d. 

1888. 

88. — Thompson,  W.  P.  Dies  for  wood  type,  &c .  8d. 

201. — Thompson,  W.  P.  Wood  type,  &c .  '  8dt 

1,655. —  Lake,  H.  H.  Rotary  printing  machines .  8d. 

2,221. — Megill,  E.  L.  Gauge  pin  for  printing  presses .  6d. 

2,249, — Tuck,  N.  L.  BJqck  printing  machines . i/3<J 
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Muslim's  to  ConrsponOents. 

Two  correspondents  have  asked  us  to  explain  the  method  of  making 
transparencies.  We  have  already  answered  the  same  question  in  our 
November  number,  page  210,  and  beg  to  refer  our  correspondents  to 
that  for  the  information  they  require. 


CERTIFICATE, 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C, 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  161  {May  number)  of  the  PRINTING  TIMES  AND 
Lithographer. 

May  15,  1888.  ( Signed )  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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Artistic  Stationery  Company...  59 
Brown,  R.,  Alpha  Printing  Machine  54 
Bacon,  J.  E.  &  A.  S  ,  Machina- 

graphists  .  54 

Badourf.au,  E.— Wood-engravers’ 

Blocks  and  Electrotypes  .  60 

Cook  &  Son,  Printers’  Smiths  ....  50 

Cassell  Sc  Co.,  Ltd.,  Electrotypes  50 
,,  ,,  Books  ....  60 
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£ojhce  of  tfit  QHonfp. 

T  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  record 
continued  activity  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  printing  trade  and  allied  industries  ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  case  not  only  in  London, 
but  also  in  the  provinces.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Christmas  orders  are 
already  being  put  in  hand,  but  it  is  also 
a  •  result  of  the  gradual  improvement  in 
trade,  which  is  having  its  natural  effect  in 
stimulating  orders  for  printing.  A  correspondent  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing  inks  says  :  “  We  are  as  busy  as 
our  machinery  can  turn  out  goods,  and  have  been  so  for  many 
months  past.” 

+  *  + 

The  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  war  correspondents 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Soudan,  will  take  place  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to-morrow  the  1 6th  inst.  As  the  dean 
and  chapter  object  to  any  ceremony,  Lord  Wolseley  will 
simply  perform  the  act  of  unveiling  amid  solemn  silence,  after 
which  those  present  will  proceed  to  the  Press  Club,  Ludgate- 
circus,  where  speeches  will  be  delivered.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  General  Buller,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  have 
promised  to  attend. 

+  +  + 


speedily  obliterate  all  the  good  effects  of  the  instruction  they 
have  received,  before,  indeed,  the  recipients  can  have  learned 
to  appreciate  its  worth.  Hence  much  of  the  value  of  our  costly 
system  of  elementary  education  is  frittered  away,  both  as  regards 
its  technical  and  its  moral  effects.  In  this  respect,  our  friends 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Americans  have  been  much 
wiser  than  we,  and  we  cannot  too  early  take  a  leaf  from  their 
book,  and  set  about  introducing  a  system  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  worthily  carry  on  the  work  of  our  elementary  schools, 

+  +  .  + 

But,  side  by  side  with  institutions  for  technical  instruction, 
we  need  the  means  of  healthy  recreation  for  the  young,  and  not 
for  the  young  only,  but  for  those  of  older  growth,  whose  homes 
are  not  always  of  the  brightest.  But  the  greatest  need  is  for 
the  young.  Any  one  who  notes  the  life  of  our  streets  of  evenings 
in  the  more  industrial  parts  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
great  want  of  our  time — some  place  where  young  men  and 
women  can  meet  when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  and  be  under 
moral  influences,  in  place  of  the  horribly  immoral  ones  of  the 
street.  It  is  not  all  who  care  to,  or  can,  receive  more  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  intellectual  sense,  but  most  are  amenable  to  whole¬ 
some  influences  and  better  example.  Hence  the  urgent  need 
of  the  means  of  recreation  conjointly  with  instruction.  Such 
being  the  case,  all  who  regard  the  well-being  of  the  country 
cannot  too  heartily  support  the  project  which  was  so  worthily 
inaugurated  on  Friday  last  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guildhall. 

+  +  + 


The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  three  technical  institutes 
in  South  London,  similar  in  scope  to  the  People’s  Palace  at 
Mile  End,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  made  to  succeed.  There  is 
nothing  so  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time  as  something  to 
supplement  the  education  of  the  board  schools,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  prevent  the  good  there  done  from  being  entirely  nugatory. 
At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  instruction  given  to  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  is  almost  entirely 
lost  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  they  have  left  school  they  come  under  influences 
that  are  the  reverse  of  educational  in  the  better  sense,  and  that 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Gunter,  the  author  of  “  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York,”  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  and  almost 
threadbare  tale— the  apparent  utter  incapacity  ot  publishers’ 
readers  to  judge  of  a  good  or  taking  story  when  submitted  to 
them.  Or  is  it  merely  the  fact  that  they  won’t  take  the  trouble 
to  read  a  MS.  placed  before  them?  There  are  only  two  horns 
to  this  dilemma.  After  reading  Mr.  Gunter’s  revelations  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Critic,  some  of  the  publishers  of  New 
York  and  Boston  ought  to  feel  inclined  to  “  sack  ”  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  supposed  to  read  the  MSS.  for  them  and  judge  of 
their  worth. 
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Sir  Algernon  Borthwick’s  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill 
made  fairly  good  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  6th  inst.  The  debate  stands  adjourned,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed.  Mr. 
Kelly’s  proposed  rejection  of  a  vital  clause  in  the  Bill,  offering 
additional  protection  to  newspaper  proprietors,  was  defeated 
by  18 1  to  99.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugn,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  meeting,  the  report  of  which  shall  be  privileged, 
must  be  open  to  the  public.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  turned 
upon  “public  interest”  and  “public  benefit.”  What  is  of 
public  interest — such  as  personal  scandal — is  often  not  for  the 
public  benefit.  At  length  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  the 
words  being  “for  the  public  interest.”  This  will  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Bill.  A  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  reporting  is 
carried  on  was  shown  by  Dr.  Commins,  who  wanted  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  privilege  that  the  notes  on  which  a  report 
was  made,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  reporter,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  This  was 
properly  rejected.  Anything  of  a  blasphemous,  indecent,  or 
scandalous  nature  is  excluded  from  privilege. 


Judging  from  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Libel  Bill, 
there  is  a  strong  antagonistic  spirit  between  barristers  and 
newspapers.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  unprejudiced  men 
that  some  amendment  of  the  Law  is  necessary,  but  the  legal 
mind  does  not  see  things  in  that  light.  The  fact  appears  to 
be  that,  because  barristers  fatten  on  litigation,  they,  therefore, 
are  averse  to  reforms  which  would  tend  to  simplify  the  law 
and  make  justice  more  possible.  If  it  were  not  for  the  gigantic 
trades  union  constituted  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legal 
profession,  our  so-called  administration  of  justice  would  not 
be  the  costly,  antiquated,  and  too  often  farcical  thing  it  is. 
Mr.  Robert  Reid’s  speech  affords  a  specimen  of  the  fairness  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  He  said,  “The  Bill  before 
them  was  simply  a  Bill  to  enable  the  newspaper  press  to  libel 
with  impunity  the  entire  community.”  He  went  on  to  say, 
“  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  tried  to  get  facilities  for  telling 
lies  about  the  private  life  and  conduct  of  individuals,  and  he 
refused  to  give  the  press  the  power  of  slandering  with  impunity 
the  character  of  private  individuals.”  This  is  what  Mr.  Reid 
thinks  of  the  press.  But,  if  the  press  did  use  any  privilege  it 
possesses  “  to  blast  a  man’s  character  ”  half  as  much  as  a 
barrister  does  in  cross-examination,  or  in  his  address  to  the 
jury,  under  the  privilege  and  the  protection  the  Court  gives 
him,  it  would  richly  deserve  to  be  suppressed.  Possibly  this 
antipathy  of  the  Reids  and  the  Kellys  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  press,  by  its  habit  of  throwing  light  into  dark  places, 
has  made  it  not  quite  so  easy  as  formerly  for  barristers  to  take 
enormous  fees  for  work  they  never  do,  and  will  undoubtedly 
compel  other  reforms  in  a  system  of  jurisprudence  that  is  a 
scandal  to  free  and  enlightened  peoples. 


APROPOS  of  the  case  of  Emanuel  reported  on  another  page, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  defendant  was  not  a  unique  sinner 
in  this  respect.  If  the  net  of  the  law  were  spread  wider  it  would 
catch  many  who  err  in  the  same  line.  The  case  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  as' though  acts  such  as  that  of  Emanuel  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  Fortunately,  they  are  not  common,  but  they 
are  of  much  greater  frequency  than  many  would  suppose. 


A  number  of  ladies  in  Paris  are  founding  a  scientific  review, 
La  Revue  Scientifiqile  ties  Femmes.  A  lady  who  is  physician 
to  the  Sultan’s  seraglio  is  a  corresponding  member.  What 
amusing  letters  she  could  write  were  she  not  bound  to  assume 
a  grave  air  in  her  communications  !  The  editress  is  Madame 
Renoz,  a  Belgian. 

+  +  + 

A  VOLUME  of  poems  by  Victor  Hugo,  “  Toute  la  Lyre,”  was 
published  the  other  day  by  Ouantin  &  Hetzel.  Some  of  the 
poems  were  written  so  early  as  1827,  and  others  as  late  as  1880. 
There  are  sonnets  and  songs  of  exquisite  grace,  ease,  delicacy, 
and  feeling,  and  in  these  respects  they  afford  a  parallel  to  some 
of  Burns.  They  more  than  meet  the  charge  of  Heine,  who 
accused  Victor  Hugo  of  being  an  eternal  posturer  and  never 
natural. 


Messieurs  Auguste  and  Gabriel  Monod  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  introduced  to  the  French  public  the 
remarkable  “  History  of  the  English  People,”  by  the  late  John 
Richard  Green.  The  book  is  published  by  Plon,  Nourrit,  & 
Co.  The  translation  is  admirably  done  by  M.  Auguste  Monod, 
in  whose  hands  the  splendid  style  of  the  historian  loses  nothing 
of  its  brilliant  effect,  while  M.  Gabriel  Monod  contributes  a 
remarkable  introduction  to  the  work,  in  which  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  lamented  author  are  summed  up  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

+  4*  + 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  month  of  May  still 
maintain  the  improvement  we  have  had  to  notice  lately.  An 
increase  of  5,343  cwt.  in  quantity  and  ,£40,029  in  value  of  the 
printed  books  exported  during  the  present  year,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  five  months  last  year,  is  decidedly  satis¬ 
factory.  In  stationery  the  increase  on  the  five  months  is 
,£38,622,  Australasia  accounting  for  £20,000  of  this.  In  paper 
the  increase  on  the  month  is  27,958  cwt.  and  ,£40,846,  while  the 
increase  for  the  five  months  is  117,026  cwt.  and  £157,168. 
There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  import  of  foreign  paper, 
the  total  for  the  month  being  33,845  cwt.  and  £33,207  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  for  five  months 
shows  an  increase  of  44,701  cwt.  and  £36,385.  All  these  figures 
indicate  a  steady  trade,  and  even  encourage  the  idea  of  an  in¬ 
creased  activity,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find  much 
individual  evidence. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 


May 


Jan.  to  May 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  ... 

11,616 

....  97,440 

1887  ... 

9,664 

....  85,983 

IS86  ... 

10,036 

....  87,465 

1888  ... 

...  51,251  .. 

■  445,239 

1887  .. 

...  45,908  .. 

....  405,210 

1886  ... 

...  44,780  ... 

...  409,142 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 


May  . 

if  . 

Jan.  to  May  .. 


1888 

1887 

1886 


72,117 

6i,53S 

68,699 


1888  .  336>544 

1887  297,922 

1886  .  334,859 


The  following  figures  show  the  value,  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  five  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


Germany  . 

1888.  1887. 

£  £ 

29,444  ...  26,102 

1886. 

£ 

...  24,445 

France  . 

14,952  ...  18,299 

...  21,163 

United  States  . 

30,727  ...  26,177 

...  30,227 

British  East  Indies 

45,790  ...  42,425 

...  50,502 

Australasia  . 

70,975  •••  52.093 

•  72,233 

British  North  America  ... 

13,276  ...  13,684 

16,411 

..  119,878 

Other  countries  ... 

131,380  ...119,142 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

May  . 

1888 

cwt. 

.  91,401  . 

£ 

155,321 

1887 

.  63,443  . 

114,475 

18S6 

.  61,753  . 

115,304 

739,460 

Jan.  to  May  . 

1888 

.  434,233  . 

1887 

.  317,207  . 

582,292 

n  •  *  * 

1886 

.  343,594  . 

659,730 

Import  of  Foreign 

Paper  (i.ess  Re-exports). 

May  . 

1888 

cwt. 

.  161,800  . 

£ 

154,057 

1887 

.  127,955  . 

120,850 

1886 

.  116,731  . 

121, 106 

Jan.  to  May  . 

1888 

.  705,606  . 

645,648 

1887 

.  660,905  . 

609,263 

if  ... 

1886 

.  576, 8S7  . 

555,268 

4>  *f* 

Mrs.  Drummond’S  article  on  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
June  number  of  Tiuic  furnishes  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
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journalistic  side  of  that  remarkable  movement.  Besides  the 
English  War  Cry ,  similar  papers,  containing  separate  matter 
and  written  by  local  writers,  are  published  in  the  United  States, 
in  India,  and  in  most  of  our  colonies,  and  the  original  Salva¬ 
tionist’s  journal  has  many  counterparts  on  the  Continent. 
France  has  En  Avant ,  Germany  Der  Neils  Ruf  Switzerland 
Der  Kriegsruf  Sweden  produces  Stridsropet ,  Denmark  Krigs- 
raabet ,  Holland  De  Hells  Soldaat,  and  the  Grido  di  Gne?-ra  is 
a  great  success  in  Rome  of  all  places.  There  are  several  War 
Cries  in  Indian  languages  ;  in  fact,  wherever  a  considerable 
Salvationists’  body  is  formed  in  a  foreign  land,  a  War  Cry  is 
got  up  as  a  matter  of  course.  “  Poor  little  Wales  ”  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  but  rejoices  in  the  Gad  Lef  which  has,  we  are  told,  a 
large  circulation. 


Printing  from  Amalgamated  Surfaces. 

O  O 

is  very  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event. 
It  was  easy  for  the  companions  of 
Columbus  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end 
after  they  had  seen  it  done.  So  it  is 
a  simple  matter  enough  to  understand 
how  lithography  is  accomplished  when 
one  sees  a  damp  sponge  passed  over  a 
drawing  on  stone,  and  notices  how  the 
water  recedes  from  the  greasy  lines.  The  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  many  instances,  even  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  writing  a  letter,  when  the  ink  passes  over  a  grease  spot 
without  wetting  it.  Yet  the  observation  of  this  simple 
physical  fact  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  lithography, 
until  after  the  process  of  printing  from  a  raised  surface  had 
been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  We 
can  see  now  that  the  process  of  printing  by  antipathy 
ought  to  have  been  invented  ages  ago.  Paint  your  name 
on  a  piece  of  clean  wood  with  common  paint,  dip  it  in 
water,  and  there  is  a  printing  surface  at  once  obtained, 
which  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lithographic 
stone.  But  it  is  not  only  the  antipathy  of  fatty  and  aqueous 
substances  that  can  be  utilised  for  this  purpose  ;  for  the 
liquid  metal,  mercury  or  quicksilver,  can  be  made  to  do 
duty  for  water  in  connexion  with  surface  printing. 

It  is  most  likely  that  many  of  our  readers  have  never 
seen  a  daguerreotype  photograph,  so  we  will  very  briefly 
describe  the  mode  of  producing  one ;  for,  though  it  is  a 
process  of  the  past,  none  have  ever  beaten  it  for  delicacy 
of  detail,  more  especially  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  picture. 

A  clean  and  highly  -  polished  silvered  copperplate  is 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  until  it  assumes  a  deep 
yellow  colour ;  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  fumes  of 
bromine  until  it  becomes  a  blue  steel  colour  ;  after  this 
it  is  again  exposed  to  the  iodine  vapour.  The  first 
exposure  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  other  two 
render  the  plate  much  more  sensitive,  though  it  never 
attains  the  exalted  condition  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by 
a  modern  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate.  It  is  then  placed  in 
the  camera,  and  exposed,  say,  for  a  portrait,  but  the 
impression  is  not  visible  until  brought  out  by  development. 
The  plate  is  placed  face  downwards  over  a  dish  of  mercury, 
heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  be  partially  evaporated,  the  fumes  being  arrested  by 
the  silvered  plate.  Now,  a  plain  silvered  plate  would 
become  wholly  covered  by  the  mercury  vapour,  and  would 
lose  its  polish  ;  whereas  an  iodised  plate  that  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  light  would  refuse  it.  The  action  of  the 
light,  however,  restores  the  affinity  for  the  mercury,  and 
the  plate  becomes  quicksilvered  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  so  acted  upon  by  light.  The  combined  film  of 
iodine  and  bromine  is  now  removed  from  the  unacted- 
upon  portion  of  the  plate  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 


soda.  There  is  now  a  perfect  picture,  having  the  polished 
silver  for  its  darks  and  a  deposit  of  mercury  of  varying 
thickness  to  represent  the  gradations  of  light. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  one  ever  tried  the  effect  of 
liquid  mercury  applied  direct  to  a  daguerreotype  plate,  nor 
can  we  say  whether  the  result  would  differ  other  than  in 
degree  from  that  of  the  vapour,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
opposite  one  follows  the  application  of  quicksilver  to  an 
iodised  brass  plate. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  MM.  Salmon 
and  Gamier,  in  experimenting  upon  photo  engraving  hit  upon 
the  following  ingenious  process,  derived,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
from  the  daguerreotype.  A  polished  brass  plate,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine,  is  exposed 
to  light  under  a  negative.  It  is  then  rubbed  with  wadding 
and  liquid  mercury,  when  it  is  found  that  the  mercury 
adheres  to  those  parts  where  the  light  has  been  stopped 
away  by  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative.  The  lights  of  the 
picture  are  represented  by  mercury  as  in  the  daguerreotype ; 
but,  as  the  result  is  got  by  the  intervention  of  the  negative, 
it  seems  that  the  action  is  just  reversed.  The  experiment¬ 
alists  now  discovered  that,  if  a  roller  charged  with  greasy 
ink  be  passed  over  the  plate,  such  ink  will  not  adhere  to  the 
parts  covered  by  mercury,  but  that  it  will  be  imparted  to 
those  not  amalgamated,  and  thus  a  picture  can  be  printed 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  lithography,  it  being 
possible  to  take  several  impressions  before  the  coating  of 
quicksilver  requires  renewing.  The  picture  in  fatty  ink  can 
now  be  printed  more  in  the  manner  of  lithography,  by 
removing  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  Its  place  can  now  be 
taken  by  water,  which  will  wet  the  plate  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  If  an  ordinary  negative  has  been  used,  the  picture 
will  be  in  reversed  position  as  regards  right  and  left. 

If  a  transparent  positive  picture  be  used  in  place  of  a 
negative,  of  course  the  image  on  the  plate  will  be  reversed 
as  a  printing  plate  should  be,  but  the  resulting  print  will  be 
negative  as  regards  light  and  shade.  This,  however,  is  the 
condition  necessary  to  produce  an  etched  plate  for  printing 
in  a  copper  plate  press,  for,  if,  after  the  removal  of  the 
mercury  by  the  silver  solution,  the  printing  ink  be 
strengthened,  diluted  acid  alone  may  be  used  to  bite  away 
the  plate,  and  form  a  holding  for  the  ink  applied  after  the 
copper-plate  manner,  the  parts  originally  inked  forming  the 
whites  of  the  picture.  The  prints  will  now  be  correct,  both 
as  to  position  and  as  to  light  and  shade. 

By  a  little  alteration  in  the  manipulation  correct  prints 
may  be  obtained  in  the  lithographic  press  from  the  positive 
cliche.  After  the  removal  of  the  mercury,  the  brass  plate  is 
immersed  in  a  galvanic  arrangement  for  depositing  iron  and 
a  coating  is  given  to  the  parts  not  protected  by  ink.  Upon 
removal,  the  ink  is  washed  away  with  turpentine,  then  dried 
and  exposed  again  to  the  vapour  of  iodine.  It  As  again 
mercurialised,  but  now  it  becomes  amalgamated  only  in  the 
parts  formerly  covered  by  the  ink,  because  the  iron  surface 
will  not  receive  the  quicksilver,  and,  if  the  plate  be  inked 
up,  it  will  be  covered  by  it  only  on  the  parts  occupied  by 
the  iron. 

If,  instead  of  a  deposit  of  iron,  one  of  gold  be  given,  the 
plate  will  be  in  a  condition  for  producing  a  picture  in 
relief  for  letter-press  printing,  because  the  gold  will  form  a 
resist  when  the  surface  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  acid, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  ink  in  the  former  case.  When 
once  covered  by  the  iron,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  to 
a  further  coating  of  ink  upon  that,  because  the  iron  is  very 
easily  attacked  by  the  acid,  whereas  the  gold  is  not. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lewis,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Litho¬ 
grapher,”  pointed  out  a  method  of  printing  from  tin  plates, 
in  the  lithographic  press  by  which  the  disturbing  action  of 
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water  was  eliminated  in  colour-printing.  It  was,  shortly, 
as  follows  : — 

A  planished  tin  plate  was  covered  with  an  etching 
ground,  and  the  drawing  made  with  points  and  scrapers, 
so  that  by  a  suitable  acid  the  tin  could  be  removed  and 
the  iron  laid  bare.  The  plate  was  then  to  be  amalgamated 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  which,  not  acting  upon 
the  iron,  permitted  it  to  receive  the  ink  and  give  off  prints 
in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Supposing,  however,  there  should  be  any  really  practical 
advantage  obtainable  from  these  methods  of  printing,  it  is 
clear  that  the  brass  plate  possesses  distinct  advantages 
over  the  tinned-iron  one,  because  it  could  be  drawn  upon 
in  lithographic  ink,  which  would  be  a  much  more  simple 
matter  than  removing  the  tin  from  the  tinned-iron  plate. 
After  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  iodise  it  and  spread 
the  metallic  mercury  upon  it  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool. 

These  methods,  of  course,  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
modern  ones  that  have  superseded  them,  but  are,  never¬ 
theless,  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  referred  to 
in  the  Programme  of  the  Technological  Examination  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institutes,  and  this  article 
will  answer  those  correspondents  who  have  been  writing 
to  us  and  asking  for  information  on  the  subject. 

• — — — •  -sac  O'  — ■ — ■ — — 

pbototjmpbj)  anb  Citfyograpbg. 

By  W,  T.  Wilkinson. 


CHAPTER  III.  ( Continued ). 

LASS  plates  may  also  be  made  ready 
for  use  by  first  polishing  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  a  little 
rouge,  then  with  a  clean  dry  chamois 
leather,  kept  for  this  purpose  only,  the 
operation  being  complete  when  the 
condensed  moisture  from  breathing 
upon  the  plate  presents  a  perfectly 
uniform  appearance.  In  cleaning 
glass  plates  thus,  they  should  be  laid  down  on  the  bench 
with  a  piece  of  American  cloth  underneath,  which  will 
prevent  the  plate  from  slipping ;  then  use  the  cloth  and 
leather  with  plenty  of  pressure,  paying  the  most  attention 
to  the  edges,  as  they  are  the  most  important.  Plates 
cleaned  in  this  way  will  require  an  edging  of  thin  india- 
rubber  solution,  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  collodion  film  from  slipping  off  the  plate  during 
the  many  operations  it  has  to  undergo  before  being 
finished.  The  polishing  method  of  cleaning  plates  should 
only  be  resorted  to  at  a  pinch,  as  the  method  of  albumen- 
ising  is  cleaner,  quicker,  and  more  certain,  and  the  film 
never  slips  or  splits  away  from  an  albumenised  plate. 

We  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed  our  preparations 
for  actual  work,  or  rather  shall  have  done  so  as  soon  as 
the  chemicals  are  arranged  in  the  dark-room.  In  doing 
this,  place  the  iron  developer  on  a  handy  shelf  near  the 
window,  and  close  to  it  the  glass  from  which  the  solution 
will  be  used.  The  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  in  a  deep  papier- 
mache  dish  (provided  with  a  cover),  should  be  placed  in 
a  remote  corner,  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  the  other 
chemicals  being  splashed  into  it.  There  should  also  be 
room  on  the  bench,  besides  this  dish,  for  a  large  pad  of 
blotting-paper,  as  well  as  for  the  dark  slide  in  which  the 
sensitive  plate  has  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  camera. 
The  fixing  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  if  kept  in  a 
bottle,  should  be  close  to  the  sink  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 


keep  this  chemical  in  a  flat  dish,  with  a  cover  over  it,  or, 
better  still,  in  an  upright  bath  of  porcelain  or  glass. 

If  the  space  can  be  spared  there,  all  the  chemicals 
should  be  kept  in  the  negative  dark-room,  the  operations 
of  intensifying,  &c.,  being  carried  on  in  another  room  ; 
but,  if  not,  a  shelf  underneath  one  of  the  benches  would 
be  the  best  place  to  keep  the  dish  containing  the  Intensi- 
fier  No.  1. 

Before  commencing  the  instruction  for  making  negatives, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  great  secret  of 
success  lies  in  an  intelligent  interpretation  of,  and  a  strict 
obedience  to,  the  rules  laid  down,  and  above  all  in  perfect 
cleanliness  of  every  thing  used  in  the  process.  Have  a 
piece  of  good  soap  handy,  and  at  least  two  good  towels 
hanging  up  in  the  dark-room,  one  for  the  hands  after  soap 
cleansing,  and  one  for  drying  the  hands  after  using  any  of 
the  chemicals. 

Keep  the  dark-room  floor  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  sweep¬ 
ing  it  out  each  evening  after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  but 
never  sweeping  it  out  before  commencing  work  in  the 
morning,  it  being  far  better  to  “  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  ”  than 
to  set  the  dust  flying. 

After  each  day’s  work,  wipe  out  the  dark  slide  so  that 
the  silver  solution — that  may  (but  should  not)  accumulate  in 
the  bottom — does  not  soak  into)the  wood,  and  so  rot  it. 
Keep  the  inside  of  the  camera  free  from  dust  and  also  the 
lens.  And  now,  with  a  last  general  recommendation  to 
keep  everything  in  its  place,  and  to  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  (each  cloth,  leather,  dish,  bottle,  glass,  & c.,  being  kept 
for  its  own  particular  purpose),  we  will,  in  the  next  chapter, 
proceed  to  the  work  of  making  a  photographic  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AFTER  carefully  filtering  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
and  pouring  it  into  a  clean  dish,  take  a  glass  plate 
that  has  been  either  polished  or  albumenised,  and,  without 
touching  the  front  with  anything,  carefully  wipe  the  back, 
and  then  dust  the  front  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush. 
Hold  the  plate  by  one  corner  with  the  thumb  and  two  first 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  so  that,  while  holding  it  freely  and 
firmly  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  thumb  does  not  protrude 
far  over  the  face  nor  the  fingers  far  underneath.  If  the 
thumb  catches  the  collodion,  the  fluid  will  run  up  the  sleeve, 
and,  if  the  fingers  are  too  far  underneath,  the  heat  from 
them  will  cause  the  collodion  to  set  too  quickly  and  pro¬ 
duce  patches. 

The  plate  being  balanced  easily  and  in  a  horizontal 
position,  take  the  collodion  bottle  in  the  right  hand,  re¬ 
moving  the  stopper  with  the  little  finger  of  left  hand,  and 
pour  a  good  large  pool  of  collodion  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  tilting  the  plate  so  that  the  collodion  flows  first  into 
the  corner  farthest  away  from  the  thumb,  then  to  the  other 
top  corner,  then  towards  the  thumb  (carefully  avoiding 
touching  the  thumb),  and  then  towards  the  remaining 
corner.  Let  the  surplus  run  into  the  bottle,  but  do  not  let 
the  plate  touch  the  neck  until  nearly  all  the  surplus  has 
run  off,  otherwise  the  collodion  will  overflow  and  be  wasted. 
Now  gently  rock  the  plate  laterally  until  the  diagonal  lines 
formed  during  the  draining  of  the  collodion  are  merged 
into  each  other,  thus  securing  a  perfectly  even  film.  As 
soon  as  the  collodion  ceases  to  drip  from  the  plate,  return 
the  stopper  to  the  bottle  and  place  it  on  the  shelf.  As  soon 
as  the  collodion  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  plate  is  quite 
firm  to  the  touch,  close  the  door  of  the  dark-room,  remove 
the  cover  from  the  dish  containing  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  and,  holding  the  collodionised  plate  film  upwards 
in  the  left  hand,  with  the  right,  gently  raise  the  dish  to  such 
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an  angle  as  will,  without  causing  the  silver  solution  to  flow 
over  the  edge  of  the  dish,  uncover  a  good  portion  of  the 
bottom.  Place  one  edge  of  the  collodionised  plate  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  with  a 
simultaneous  movement  gently  drop  the  plate  into  the  dish 
and  the  dish  upon  the  bench,  so  that  the  silver  solution  will 
flow  in  one  unbroken  wave  over  the  collodionised  plate. 
If  there  be  any  hesitation  in  this  operation,  a  line,  and 
probably  other  marks,  will  be  formed  upon  the  film,  which 
will  effectually  spoil  the  prospects  of  that  negative.  If  the 
operation,  however,  be  effected  carefully  and  deliberately, 
no  danger  of  stains  or  marking  need  be  feared,  nor  will  the 
silver  solution  splash  over  the  sides  of  the  dish.  When 
the  plate  is  safely  in  the  bath,  rock  the  dish  gently  for 
about  half  a  minute,  then  replace  the  cover  upon  the  dish 
and  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  the  solution  at  least  three 
minutes. 

Now  open  the  dark  slide  and  see  that  the  proper  sized 
carrier  is  in  its  place.  With  a  damp  sponge  go  over  all,  the 
interior  carrier  included,  then  lay  the  slide  upon  the  bench 
in  position  to  receive  the  plate.  Place  upon  each  corner 
of  the  carrier  a  piece  of  clean  white  blotting  or  filtering 
paper  to  catch  any  drippings  of  solution  that  may  be  left 
after  wiping  the  back  and  draining  the  plate.  Now  remove 
the  cover  of  the  dish  (the  dark-room  door  being  closed), 
and  with  a  silver-wire  hook  or  an  ebonite  lifter  remove  the 
sensitised  plate  from  the  solution,  grasping  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  touching  the  sensitive  film.  Lift  the 
plate  with  both  hands,  and  hold  it  over  the  dish  so  that  the 
superfluous  silver  solution  may  drain  from  the  plate,  then 
stand  it  on  edge  upon  a  pad  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and 
with  a  swab  of  blotting-paper  carefully  wipe  the  back. 
Place  the  plate  face  downwards  upon  the  silver  wire 
,  corners  of  the  carrier  (the  piece  of  blotting  paper-being 
interposed  between),  then  shut  up  the  slide  and  remove  to 
the  studio. 

The  next  operation  will  be  to  arrange  the  image  of  the 
object  to  be  photographed  on  the  focussing  screen  of  the 
camera,  so  that,  when  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive 
plate  is  inserted  in  place  of  the  focussing  screen,  that  image 
may  be  projected  accurately  in  position  upon  the  sensitive 
surface. 

Fix  the  plan  or  drawing  (pure  line  or  stipple  only)  with 
drawing-pins  upon  an  easel  in  front  of  the  camera.  Draw 
out  the  body  of  the  camera  until  the  image  is  visible  upon 
the  ground  glass,  altering,  by  means  of  the  focussing  screw 
or  by  moving  the  back  of  the  camera  to  and  fro,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  focussing  screw  and  the  lens,  until 
the  image  upon  the  screen  is  of  a  suitable  size  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  screen,  finishing  the  focussing  by 
turning  the  screw  to  and  fro  until  the  image  is  perfectly 
sharp. 

Remove  the  focussing  screen,  place  the  smallest  dia¬ 
phragm  in  the  lens  (a  medium-sized  stop  being  used  for 
focussing),  put  the  cap  on  the  lens  and  place  the  dark  slide 
in  the  groove  just  vacated  by  the  focussing  screen,  the 
sliding  shuttle  being  towards  the  lens.  Cover  the  slide  and 
camera  with  the  focussing  cloth  and  draw  out  the  sliding 
shutter  of  the  dark  slide,  placing  the  hand  upon  the  camera 
to  prevent  any  movement  during  the  operation.  Now 
gently  remove  the  cap  from  the  lens  and  make  the  exposure, 
the  duration  of  which  will  vary  from  twenty  seconds  to 
thirty  minutes  according  to  the  amount  of  light  upon  the 
plan  or  drawing,  but  during  the  summer  months,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  with  a  good  lens,  thirty  seconds  should 
be  sufficient. 

The  exposure  being  effected,  replace  the  shutter  of  the 
dark  slide,  remove  it  from  the  camera,  return  to  the  dark¬ 
room,  and  close  the  door.  Open  the  slide,  and  remove 
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the  plate,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  face  up.  Take  a  glass 
measure  in  the  right  hand,  containing  a  supply  of  the  iron 
developer,  and  with  a  steady  sweep  flood  the  film  all  over; 
do  this  steadily  and  gently,  in  such  a  manner  that,  whilst  the 
film  is  covered  all  over  with  the  developer,  none  of  it  is 
thrown  off  the  plate.  Put  down  the  glass  measure,  and 
rock  the  plate  gently,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  image — 
which,  up  1  ill  now,  has  been  quite  invisible— will  make  its 
appearance.  Continue  the  action  of  the  developer  until 
all  the  details  are  well  brought  out,  then  at  once  wash  under 
the  tap  until  the  water  flows  free  from  greasiness.  Wipe 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  sponge,  then  hold  it  up  to  the 
light  and  examine  it,  and,  if  the  image  is  all  right,  place 
it  at  once  in  the  fixing  solution.  Let  it  remain  in  the 
solution  until  the  whole  of  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver  is 
dissolved,  which  does  not  take  long  ;  then  well  wash  the 
plate  and  place  it  in  the  dish  containing  Intensifier  No.  i, 
where  the  film  at  once  turns  black,  but,  when  left  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  will  be  found  bleached  nearly  white.  Remove 
it  when  this  takes  place,  and  well  wash  under  the  tap  for  at 
least  three  minutes ;  then  pour  upon  it  from  a  glass  a  little 
of  Intensifier  No.  2,  only  using  just  sufficient  to  effect  the 
object  of  turning  the  film  from  white  to  a  dense  black. 
Any  surplus  solution  should  not  be  returned  to  the  bottle, 
but  must  be  thrown  away.  The  negative  must  now  be 
dried  either  on  a  rack,  or  standing  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  with  face  to  the  wall,  in  front  of  a  fire. 

The  negative,  when  dried,  is  in  a  condition  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  suitability  for  making  a  transfer  from,  for 
which  purpose  it  should  be  laid,  face  down,  upon  a  piece 
of  clean  white  paper,  and,  if  the  image  can  be  seen  quite 
clear  and  distinct,  the  negative  is  all  right ;  but,  if  any  of  the 
picture  is  obscured,  there  is  something  wrong.  The  best 
illustration  of  a  perfect  negative  is  a  reversed  job  on  stone, 
which  represents,  as  nearly  as  possible,  how  a  perfect  line 
negative  should  look.  If  the  dark-room  is  illuminated  only 
by  what  light  comes  through  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
golden  fabric,  and  the  chemicals  have  been  mixed  and  used 
according  to  instructions,  the  only  cause  of  failure  will  lie 
in  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  the  signs  of  failure  in  this 
direction  being  want  of  contrast  between  the  whites  and 
blacks.  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  image  will 
not  develop  under  the  action  of  the  iron  solution  in  the 
same  time  as  a  properly-exposed  image  will,  and  under  the 
fixing  agent  it  will  almost  entirely  dissolve  away.  The  exact 
degrees  of  exposure  can,  of  course,  only  be  learned  by 
practical  experience. 

A  good  negative,  as  already  indicated,  when  laid  down 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  shows  all  details  of  the  picture, 
and,  when  held  up  to  the  light  and  looked  through,  the 
white  in  the  original  is  of  a  good,  dense  black. 

If  any  difficulties  arise,  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  professional  photographer,  choosing  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  old  wet  plate  process. 

Now,  having  secured  a  negative,  our  next  step  will  be  to 
make  a  transfer  for  stone,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  our 
next  lesson. 


Religion  in  the  Newspapers. — Some  yearssir.ee,  at  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  the  chief  speaker.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  he  “remembered  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  considered  a  jest 
to  publish  religious  news  in  a  New  York  daily.  Now,  large  quantities 
are  printed — provided  you  call  sermons  religious.  So,  on  the  whole, 
evolution  is  going  on,  and  the  great  newspapers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  the  agents  by  which  the  people  are  being  educated.  All 
this  is  true,  yet  any  observing  journalist  sees  that  there  is  a  mine  of 
religious  news — news  that  should  be  reported  because  it  is  news — 
that  is  not  half  worked.  Religion  is  as  much  a  theme  for  the 
reporter’s  pencil  as  is  politics.  Whatever  is  of  public  concern  should 
be  reported. 
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jHE  Lithographic  Trade  gets  into  a  more 
curiously-muddled  state  every  month.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  by  fits  and  starts  ;  nothing  seems 
settled.  It  is  cjuite  eighteen  months  since  the 
Show-card  department  was  in  a  uniformly 
comfortable  state.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  only  half  in  quantity,  and  has  oscillated  so 
remarkably,  that  during  nearly  the  whole  time  a  few  firms  have 
been  feverishly  busy  for  a  few  weeks,  while  others  have  been 
idle,  only  to  find  that  in  a  month  or  so  the  scale  has  been 
completely  turned,  and  the  work  drifted  to  some  other  corner 
of  the  country.  This  makes  it  bad  for  the  artist,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  ‘‘travelling”  is  as  much  the  order  of  the  day 
as  ever. 

+  +  + 

What  has  become  of  the  Lithographic  Art  Union  which 
was  talked  of  so  glibly  some  months  ago?  Has  it,  too,  faded 
away  from  the  region  of  practical  effort  like  so  many  other 
such  visionary  but  excellent  enterprises?  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  this  season,  as  promised,  it  is  certainly  time  we  heard 
something  definite  about  the  scheme.  It  is  an  idea  much  too 
valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  to  be  spoiled  by  a  dilatoriness, 
followed  by  unseemly  and  impolitic  haste.  There  are  still  a 
few  people  left  who  persist  in  regarding  Lithography  as  a  Fine 
Art,  and  who  search  in  vain  for  the  causes  of  its  present 
comparative  degradation  in  the  artistic  world.  Why  should  it 
be  less  esteemed  than  Engraving  or  Woodcutting?  Its 
capabilities  are  infinitely  greater;  as  a  medium  for  original 
thought  or  painstaking  and  conscientious  reproduction,  its 
capacities  are  practically  illimitable.  No  method,  no  technique 
is  unrepresented  in  the  vast  field  of  probabilities  which  opens 
out  before  the  optimistic  gaze  of  the  lithographic  enthusiast. 
And  yet,  year  after  year,  we  see  the  Art-world  gloating  over 
the  arid  emptiness  of  the  skeletonised  presentment  ot  some 
master-work  of  genius — denuded  of  half  its  charm  by  its 
passage  over  the  copper  or  steel — when  we  have  at  hand  an 
Art  that  would  have  given,  not  only  the  bones,  but  the  very 
flesh  and  blood,  of  the  original  inspiration  ;  would  have  imbued 
the  soulless  shapes  with  animate  fire,  and  raised  to  the 
blanched  and  deathful  lips  the  roseate  vigour  of  a  natural 
smile.  Why  should  this  thing  be,  when  we  have  around  us  the 
men  and  materials  requisite  for  raising  our  Craft  to  the  top¬ 
most  pinnacle  of  reproductive  art  ? 


These  are  not  questions  evolved  from  the  cloudy  and  im¬ 
pressionable  imagination  of  a  modern  Quixote.  They  are  being 
asked  by  earnest  and  practical  men  who  have  pondered  long 
over  the  subject,  and  who  are  as  cognisant  of  the  difficulties 
as  they  are  expectant  of  the  ultimate  reward.  If  there  is  one 
way  which,  more  than  another,  offers  by  its  simplicity  a  means 
of  introducing  a  new  crusade  in  this  direction,  it  is  this  scheme 
of  an  Art  Union.  Not  that  it  would  supply  the  whole 
deficiency  ;  but  it  would,  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  craft,  arouse  a  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  younger  workmen  which  could  not 
but  be  advantageous  to  all,  and  by  making  known  to  the  art 
public,  through  the  medium  of  impressions  of  the  finest 
possible  quality,  the  real  capabilities  of  the  art,  we  should  be 
gradually  popularising  Lithography,  and  counteracting  the 
pernicious  influence  which  those  wretched  German  prints  have 
exercised  for  so  long. 

+  +  4* 

The  average  nowadays  lithographer  is  indignant  when  he 
is  t  Id  that  his  art  has  not  progressed  similarly  with  other  arts, 
but  has.  if  anything,  degenerated.  He  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  were  years  ago  veritable  Tritons  among  minnows 


are  now  totally  unable  to  compete  with  the  workmen  of  the 
leading  firms.  “  Their  style  is  out  of  date.  We  have  passed 
them  by.”  And  we  are  assured  that,  in  face  of  the  prevailing 
commercialism  of  the  day,  it  is  really  creditable  to  have  made 
so  much  progress  as  we  have.  It  is  this  latter  admission  which 
shows  the  weakness  in  the  argument.  Lithography  has  been 
so  weak  in  its  spirit  and  its  organisation  that  it  has  always  been 
prone  to  cower  before  the  slightest  Philistinic  opposition.  The 
true  essence  of  success  in  any  art  is  that  it  shall  by  its  ennobling 
influence  raise  its  surroundings  to  its  own  purer  level.  An  art 
can  be  adapted  to  circumstances  without  necessarily  losing  in 
aesthetic  quality  ;  but  for  an  art  to  bow  the  knee  to  low  and 
vulgar  tastes  not  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances,  as  litho¬ 
graphy  has  done,  is  derogatory  and  degrading.  It  has  not  been 
a  question  of  cost,  for  it  is  as  expensive  to  print  six  loud  or 
harsh  colours  as  to  print  six  refined  and  harmonious  ones. .  It 
is  because  there  has  been  an  utter  absence  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  combine  artistic  feeling  with  commercial  pretti¬ 
ness.  Tubbs,  the  butterman,  has  been  unable  to  get  the  two 
qualities  combined  ;  therefore  Tubbs,  the  butterman,  chooses 
the  one  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart, — the  quality  of  com¬ 
mercialism, — not  because  he  objects  to  art,  but  because  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  patronise  art  which  brings  in  its  train  the  sacrifice 
of  prime  Dorset.  Offer  him  something  really  good,  and  you 
will  find  he  can  appreciate  it,  for  Tubbs,  in  his  way,  is  a  bit  of 
an  art  student.  If  you  will  train  your  apprentices  on  more 
artistic  lines,  so  that  they  can  turn  out  such  combinations,  you 
will  find  that  the  now-despised  Tubbs  is  really  the  best  friend 
you  have,  and  you  will  also  find  that  you  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  antiquated  methods  now  supposed  to  be  “passed 
by  ”  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  In  lithography  we  pass 
nothing  by ;  sometimes,  as  in  our  present  case,  we  may  turn 
aside  and  find  ourselves  in  a  'different  spot  without  having 
progressed. 

•fr  + 

The  copy  of  Millais’s  picture,  “  Bubbles,”  now  being  used  by 
Messrs.  Pears  as  a  poster,  might  well  be  brought  forward  as 
supporting  my  contention  of  the  previous  paragraph.  Here 
you  have  a  work  of  art  carefully  reproduced,  which  is  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  pleases  well-nigh  everybody.  It  is  a  sound,  use¬ 
ful  advertisement  ;  it  is  a  clever  piece  of  lithography  ;  it  is  a 
good  bit  of  printing,  and  it  is  a  pretty  picture.  What  more 
could  you  want  in  a  poster  ?  From  the  philosophic  art  critic, 
who  views  it  from  a  sternly  moralistic  point  of  view,  to  the 
school  children,  who  see  in  it  only  a  fellow-child  engaged  in  a 
childish  pastime,  all  are  attracted  by  its  charms  to  regard  the 
wording  which  forms  the  advertisement.  The  picture  is  none 
the  less  a  work  of  art  because  it  is  used  as  an  advertisement  of 
a  cake  of  soap  ;  the  advertisement  is  not  lessened  in  commer¬ 
cial  value  by  being  coupled  with  a  piece  of  finished  lithography. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  specimen  of  poster  work  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  and,  if  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
finished  in  every  respect  be  carefully  examined,  there  is  no 
wonder  it  ran  away  with  the  ,£20,000  which  Tit  Bits  assures  us 
was  the  cost  of  the  edition.  The  quality  of  the  paper  used  is 
enough  to  make  a  machine-minder’s  mouth  water,  and,  although 
the  number  of  printings  (seventeen)  attributed  to  it  by  rumour 
seems  rather  large,  it  is  a  work  which  the  artists  may  well  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon. 

+  +  + 

Now,  if  Messrs.  Pears — in  common  with  other  houses, 
notably  in  the  cotton  trade— can  blend  art  with  commerce  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  why  should  not  the 
advertising  world  generally  do  the  same?  It  is  not  expected 
that  every  firm  can  afford  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  for  a 
picture  to  start  with  ;  but,  without  any  addition  to  the  present 
cost  of  advertising,  it  is  possible  to  vastly  improve  the  quality 
and  artistic  value  of  the  work  turned  out.  It  is  because  adver¬ 
tisers  do  not  have  the  really  good  artistic  side  of  designing 
offered  to  them  that  they  do  not  make  use  of  it.  And  it  is 
because  there  is  no  organisation  or  body  making  artistic  de¬ 
velopment  or  progress  a  principal  plank  in  its  platform  that  the 
lithographic  world  is  being  allowed  to  drag  on  a  miserable  half- 
starved  existence,  instead  of  striking  out  boldly  and  decidedly 
for  the  position  among  the  reproductive  arts  which  is  its  right 
by  genius  and  by  heritage.  Whoever  will  take  up  the  Art 
Union  and  bring  it  to  a  successful  and  liberal  issue  will  be 
doing  a  noble  work  for  his  craft,  and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
every  fellow-workman  who  can  see  and  think.  B. 
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Glasgow  Ipterifatiopal  Exljibitunj. 


Bv  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

I" MIS  Exhibition- was  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  Tuesday,  May  8.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  give  a  description  of  the  exhibits  more  specially  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  readers,  perhaps  a  few  general  details  respecting 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  of  advantage. 

The  buildings  are  situated  in  the  Kelvingrove  Park,  towards 
the  west  end  of  the  city.  This  park,  though  small  as  compared 
with  many  others,  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  picturesque.  The  surface  is  undulating,  giving  the 
appearance  of  hill  and  dale  ;  the  grounds  are  well  wooded,  the 
once  classic  Kelvin  dividing  them  into  two  unequal  portions,  and 
the  surrounding  heights  are  crowned  with  buildings  of  an 
imposing  character.  Over  sixty  acres  of  the  park  have  been 
enclosed  and  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
main  buildings  are  at  the  south-west  end,  on  the  opposite 
height  of  Gilmore-hill  being  the  large  and  handsome  buildings 
of  the  Glasgow  University,  while  the  Kelvin  (spanned  by 
various  bridges)  flows  between. 

A  somewhat  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  James  Sellars,  I. A.,  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Douglas,  & 
Sellars,  Glasgow,  in  the  design  of  the  buildings.  They  are  of 
an  Oriental  or  Moorish  character,  domes,  and  minarets,  and 
bright  colouring  forming  conspicuous  features.  One  would 
suppose  such  a  type  not  the  most  suitable  to  Glasgow,  looking 
to  our  variable  climate,  dull  skies,  and  heavy  atmosphere.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  favoured  with 
good  weather  and  a  fair  supply  of  sunshine  since  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  general  effect  has  been  satisfactory. 
Looking  from  the  north  or  Gilmore-hill  side,  the  view  is  very 
fine.  On  the  south  side,  where  the  boundary  is  for  the  greater 
part  an  ordinary  street,  the  effect  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
main  building  runs  east  and  west  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  breadth  is  about  360  feet.  At  the 
east  or  Gray-street  end  is  the  grand  hall,  capable  of  holding 
over  3,000  persons.  A  large  organ  and  a  platform  are  fitted  up 
here. 

On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  the  fine  art  courts,  and  the 
courts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  women’s  industry  section. 
The  fine  art  courts  are  located  in  a  building  of  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  kind  than  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  principal  avenue 
runs  west  from  the  grand  hall,  and  about  midway  is  the  grand 
dome,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  design.  The  dome 
is  about  1 50  feet  in  height.  A  transverse  avenue  here  intersects 
the  building,  running  from  the  Sandyford-street  entrance  to  the 
park  entrance  on  the  north.  This  latter  may  be  called  the 
state  or  grand  entrance.  On  either  side  of  the  main  avenue  are 
the  various  courts,  and  these  again  are  intersected  by  subsidiary 
corridors.  At  the  west  end  is  a  separate  building  though  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  building  by  an  avenue.  This  is  the 
machinery  annexe,  where  most  of  the  machinery  in  motion  is 
located.  The  machinery  annexe  is  about  300  feet  square,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  from  which  a  capital  general  view  of 
the  hall  can  be  obtained.  But  this  large  hall  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  space  devoted  to  machinery  in  motion.  An  extensive 
bay  is  set  apart  for  dynamos  and  other  electric  light  machinery; 
and  other  erections  in  this  neighbourhood^contain  the  motive 
power  for  driving  the  machinery  throughout  the  Exhibition, 
and  apparatus  and  machinery  connected  with  the  utilisation  of 
gas. 

Throughout  the  grounds  are  a  great  variety  of  erections, 
among  them  may  be  noticed  a  working  bakery,  working  dairy, 
fairy  fountains,  switchback  railway,  various  refreshment  • 
bungalows,  See. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  important  object  is.  however,  the 
reproduction  of  the  old  Bishop’s  Castle  of  Glasgow.  This  castle, 
as  its  name  indicates,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Glasgow’,  but  has  been  out  of  existence  for  many 
long  years.  The  castle  has  been  reproduced  as  a  unique  fea¬ 
ture  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  and  it  has  been  devoted 
to  guarding  a  archaeological  and  historical  collection  of  relics 
and  articles  of  a  local  and  national  character.  Three  epochs, 
op  periods,  in  the  history  of  Scotland  have  been  specially 
singled  out  for  illustration.  These  are  the  Mary  Stuart  period, 
the  Covenanting  period,  and  the  Jacobite  period.  In  the  col¬ 


lection  of  the  department  relating  to  Glasgow,  on  the  ground 
floor,  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  earliest  printing  executed 
in  the  city.  There  appears  some  incongruity  in  bringing  such 
a  collection  together  in  a  bishop’s  castle,  and  an  initial  mistake 
in  selecting  such  a  building  at  all  for  reproduction  in  connexion 
with  a  national  exhibition.  However,  the  collection  is  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  one,  and  all  parties  seem  highly  grati¬ 
fied  with  this  part  of  the  scheme. 

Your  readers  will  notice  that  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  is  much 
larger  than  the  one  held  a  year  or  two  ago  at  Edinburgh,  and 
also  larger  than  the  recent  exhibition  at  Manchester.  The 
variety  and  extent  of  the  exhibits  are  also  said  to  compare 
favourably  wdth  these  others.  The  attendance  so  far  has  also 
been  far  in  excess  of  that  at  either  Manchester  or  Edinburgh, 
f  or  the  first  twenty-turn  days  the  statistics  are  as  follows 
Edinburgh,  416,547  ;  Manchester,  463,259' ;  Glasgow’,  762,719. 
These  figures  include  “attendants  ”  so  far  as  Manchester  and 
Glasgow’  are  concerned,  but  not  Edinburgh.  Altogether  this 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  international 
exhibitions  held  in  these  islands  of  late  years. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  exhibits  would  be  a 
wearisome  task,  and  even  to  indicate  them  generally  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  space.  Attention  will,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  those  which  more  particularly  come  within  the 
sphere  of  your  journal.  Naturally,  your  readers  will  want  to 
know  how  the  printing  and  lithographic  arts  are  represented. 
At  first  I  did  not  expect  there  would  be  a  strong  show  of  ma¬ 
chinery  connected  with  printing  and  cognate  branches. 
Although  a  vast  deal  of  printing,  bookbinding,  &c.,  is  carried 
on  here,  and  Glasgow  is  a  great  engineering  centre,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  machinery  and  appliances  relating  to  these  particular 
branches  has  never  taken  deep  root  in  our  city.  I  must  say, 
how’ever,  the  result  is  better  than  I  anticipated,  and  a  very  fair 
show  connected  with  printing  and  allied  industries  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Exhibition  at  the  West-end  Park. 

The  authorities  have  divided  the  various  exhibits  into  twenty- 
two  different  classes,  and  besides  these  there  are  one  or  two 
special  sections.  As  already  explained,  there  is  also  a  special 
section  for  machinery  in  motion. 

Class  15  comprises  paper,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  sta¬ 
tionery,  and  these  headings  again  include  a  number  of  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  various  exhibits  under  this  classification  are 
arranged  in  Court  2,  on  the  south-east  of  the  transverse 
avenue. 

Class  20  deals  with  education  and  various  exhibits  connected 
with  technical  education,  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  with  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
articles  belonging  to  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  Court  6. 

Finally,  the  exhibits  of  printing  and  allied  machinery,  and 
the  various  printing  processes  in  operation,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  machinery  annexe. 

On  passing  from  the  main  building  into  the  machinery 
annexe,  the  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  long  line  of 
printing-offices,  or,  at  least,  what  would  be  complete  printing- 
offices  but  for  the  absence  of  the  composing-room  departments. 
All  the  stands  are  ranged  in  succession  at  the  east  end  of  the 
annexe,  immediately  in  front  of  the  gallery.  The  machinery 
section  is  always  one  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting  in 
these  exhibitions,  and,  next  to  prime  motors  and  machinery 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  foods,  the  printing  machinery 
stands  are  among  those  most  favoured  with  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  To  the  printer  the  most  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  point  is  the  opportunity  of  comparing  and  contrasting, 
side  by  side,  the  most  modern  appliances  accessible  to  his 
trade.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  latest  developments  of  the 
tools  actually  available  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  work.  For 
instance,  the  well-known  Wharfedale  letterpress  machine  is 
here  represented  by  specimens  from  about  half-a-dozen  of  the 
leading  makers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  firm  of 
William  Dawson  &  Sons,  of  Otley,  who  are  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  machine,  and  who  still  hold  their  own  against 
all  competitors,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  With 
respect  to  guillotine  cutting  machines  also,  five  of  the  leading 
makers  are  represented  by  their  most  recent  machines.  As 
to  the  popular  and  useful  small  platen  machines,  now  so  uni¬ 
versal,  the  show  is,  however,  very  meagre.  I  noticed,  indeed, 
only  two  different  makers  represented.  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  great  demand  for  these  machines  and  the  improvements 
which  have  of  late  been  made  on  some  of  the  best  known  of 
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them,  this  was  altogether  the  best  course  on  the  part  of  the 
makers,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  more  detailed  notice  of  the 
stands  must  be  left  for  your  next  number. 

[Copies  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  Mr.  W.  Brownlie’s  Stand  No.  4.] 
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Deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

DEPUTATION  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  from  representatives  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  waited  upon  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  May  16,  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  Copyright  Bill.  Sir  A.  Borthwick, 
M.R,  introduced  the  deputation,  who  explained  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  literary  portion  of  the  bill,  but  to  certain 
provisions  which  would  injure  English  trade.  It  provided,  for 
example,  that  English  authors,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
copyright  in  America,  must  have  their  works  set  in  type  and 
printed  in  that  country.  Objections  to  the  measure  having 
been  urged  by  representatives  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  the 
Paper-makers’  Association,  the  master  printers  and  type¬ 
founders,  and  the  operative  compositors,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  until  recently  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  justice,  but  now  a  proposal  was  made  with 
a  probability  of  success,  which  would  place  English  authors  in 
the  United  States  in  a  better  position  than  that  which  they  now 
occupied.  But  this  proposal  would  never  have  got  so  far  if  it 
had  not  been  connected  with  the  particular  provision  to  which 
they  objected.  That  provision  was  deliberately  intended  to 
get  the  trade  from  this  country  and  keep  it  in  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  were,  therefore,  not  likely  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  English  representations.  If  the  deputation  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that,  sooner  than  have  such  a  measure  passed  into 
law,  they  would  prefer  no  copyright  in  America  at  all,  then  they 
would  be  putting  a  definite  proposition  before  him,  which  he 
could  consider  with  the  Foreign  Secretary.  He  was  afraid  he 
could  not  hold  out  much  prospect  of  success  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentations  they  had  made,  but  he  advised  them  to  embody 
their  views  in  a  memorial.  Colonel  Routledge  said  this  should 
be  done,  and  the  deputation,  after  thanking  Sir  Michael,  re¬ 
tired. 

HOW  WILL  IT  AFFECT  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS? 

The  International  Copyright  Bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  American  Senate  will,  if  passed,  obviously  affect  three 
different  industries  in  England — -namely  (1)  publishers,  (2) 
authors,  and  (3)  printers.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently 
gave  the  opinions  on  the  proposed  legislation  from  some  repre¬ 
sentative  publishers.  Mr.  Routledge’s  expression  was  given 
personally  to  a  member  of  the  staff.  That  of  the  other  two 
firms  was  sent  in  writing  : — - 

“To  begin  with,”  replied  Mr.  Routledge,  “  I  don’t  think  for  a 
moment  that  it  will  ever  pass  through  Congress.  But  that  is 
only  my  opinion.  As  for  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  assuming 
that  it  becomes  law,  in  my  opinion  it  will  make  things  very 
pleasant  for  a  few  authors,  very  bad  for  a  great  many  authors, 
and  superlatively  bad  for  British  printers  and  paper-makers.” 

“  Why  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
authors  ?  ” 

“For  a  very  simple  reason.  Now,  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  the  other  night  about  this  question,  and  he, 
having  suffered  very  freely,  was  naturally  delighted.  Now,  it 
is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Haggard,  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson,  Ouida,  Miss  Braddon,  and  a  dozen  of  the  most 
popular  novelists  of  the  day,  to  hail  the  proposal  with  delight. 
I  hose  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all  famous,  and  it  will  pay 
them  to  have  their  books'  printed  in  America.  But  take  the 
case  of  the  unknown  authors,  of  whom  there  are  thousands. 
What  will  they  do  ?  Can  they  find  a  publisher  to  take  the 
enhanced  risk  which  is  involved  in  thy  printing  of  the  novel  in 
America  ?  And  how  will  they  bear  the  loss  of  time  which 
would  be  involved  in  peddling  the  MS.  among  the  publishers? 
So  you  see  the  proposed  law  is  not  favourable  to  unknown 
men.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  that  the 
author’s  manuscript  will  be  printed  by  type-writer-  here,  Corrected 
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here  by  the  author,  shipped  to  America,  set  in  type,  printed 
and  published  there.  The  sheets  would  be  shipped  to  Liver¬ 
pool  for  the  English  market,  and  bound  here,  so  that  the 
English  printer  and  the  English  paper-maker  would  be  the 
chief  sufferers  ;  the  American  printer  and  paper-maker  would 
be  the  real  gainers.  English  publishers  who  have  houses  and 
plant  in  America  will  be  the  best  off,  for  they  will  have  the 
double  pull.  So  I  call  it  rather  a  printer’s  than  an  author’s 
protection  Bill.” 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  wrote  :  “  Considering  that  at 
present  English  authors  are  precluded  by  the  American  law 
from  any  protection  against  the  practical  appropriation  of  their 
labours,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
foreign  authors  afforded  by  the  new  American  Copyright  Bill 
will  enable,  at  all  events,  English  authors  of  established 
popularity  to  obtain  in  the  future  some  remuneration  in  America 
for  their  productions.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
will  serve  to  accustom  the  American  mind  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
expedient  not  altogether  to  discourage  authorship.  We  may 
hope  also  that  in  time  some  modification  will  be  made  in  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  gives  American  copyright  only  to  those 
books  printed  from  type  set  in  America  before  publication. 
This  is  the  most  objectionable  clause  in  the  new  Bill,  because 
it  refuses  copyright  to  a  large  number  of  English  books  by  new 
writers  which  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  may  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  cost  of  setting  the  type  in  both  countries.  This 
perhaps  might  be  avoided  by  English  publishers  having  such 
books  set  up  in  America  and  printing  in  England  from  stereo¬ 
type  plates  made  in  the  United  States ;  and,  although  this  would 
deprive  English  printers  of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  free-trade 
notions  have  too  strong  a  hold  in  this  country  for  printers  to 
expect  to  obtain  here  the  protective  legislation  maintained  in 
America.  Whether  these  conditions,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law, 
will  serve  as  inducements  for  English  printers  and  publishers 
to  set  up  branch  establishments  in  America,  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  likely  that  competition  of  this  nature  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.” 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  wrote  :  “Replying^ 
to  your  queries  respecting  the  operation  of  the  American  Copy¬ 
right  Bill  on  English  authors,  publishers,  and  printers,  we 
would  say,  briefly,  that  theoretically  it  is  a  death-blow  to  our 
compositors,  because  one  has  only  to  assume  that  all  English 
authors  will  rush  to  secure  their  copyright  in  America  ;  to  do 
this,  their  book  must  be  set  up  there,  and  published  simul¬ 
taneously.  They  will  set  them  up  there,  and  import  plates  for 
printing  in  this  country,  thus  saving  one  setting  up  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  while  it  swamps  compositors,  leaves  some  hope  and  chance 
for  English  machine  men  and  paper-makers,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  our  law  to  prevent  an  English  author  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  printing  in  America  wholly,  and  importing  his  books 
printed  and  bound  therefrom  for  sale  here.  These  are  some  of 
the  comforting  logical  results  which  may  theoretically  follow 
upon  the  operation  of  this  terrible  Bill.  Practically,  we  do  not 
regard  its  operation  as  quite  so  alarming,  seeing  that  all  English 
authors  are  not  going  to  get  American  copyright ;  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  are  such  as  absolutely  to  shut  out  about  nineteen 
authors  out  of  twenty  from  participating  in  its  benefits.  The 
favoured  odd  one  will  get  his  copyright,  rejoice  over  his  fellow 
authors,  and  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  has  secured  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  greed 
of  American  printers  and  paper-makers.  We  believe  we  put 
it  moderately  when  we  estimate  that  about  5  per  cent,  of 
English  authors  will  derive  benefit  from  such  an  Act  as  this. 
If  that  is  so,  then  practically  we  do  not  think  English  printers 
need  just  yet  shut  up  their  shops  ;  and  as  this  Bill  (or  Act  if  it 
has  become  one)  is  represented  by  the  sanguine  collaborateurs 
who  have  brought  it  about  as  only  the  “  thin  end  of  the  wedge,” 
the  further  the  wedge  is  driven  the  nearer,  by-and-by,  we  shall 
approach  the  only  real  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty’,  namely, 
the  adoption  of  a  pure  and  simple  Copyright  Bill  for  authors, 
wholly  untrammelled  by  trade  jealousies  and  trade  interests  of 
any  kind.  For  English  publishers  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  Bill  are  probably  about  equal  ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  they  need  be  either  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  pro¬ 
bable  effects  of  its  operation.” 

An  American  View. 

The  following  observations,  cut  from  the  “American  Book- 
Maker,”  are  interesting  as  frankly  confessing  what  our  American 
friends  expect  from  the  Copyright  Bill  now  before  Congress 
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“Our  English  friends  are  much  displeased  with  the  Chace 
Bill.  They  say  that  it  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  book  production.  Of 
course  it  is.  It  is  intended  so  to  be.  This  country  has  not 
yet  attained  that  serenely  altruistic  condition  which  prompts 
our  English  cousins  to  think  of  their  neighbours  first  and  them¬ 
selves  afterward.  We  do  not  see  .  anything  to  worry  about. 
Should  the  Chace  Bill  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  meet 
with  the  President’s  approval,  it  will,  it  is  true,  oblige  English 
authors  to  go  to  the  expense  of  two  sets  of  plates.  That  is  all, 
and  that  is  not  much  if  a  book  is  good  for  anything.  But 
where  there  are  books  for  which  authors  and  publishers  may 
feel  a  tender  solicitude  on  account  of  some  inherent  weakness, 
or  some  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  sell  enough  to  pay  for  two 
sets  of  plates,  there  is  fortunately  a  way  out  of  the  trouble. 
We  happen  to  speak  the  same  language  as  our  English  cousins. 
Let  them  send  us  over  a  type-writer  copy  of  the  manuscript, 
and  for  a  consideration  we  guarantee  to  ship  them  inside  of 
thirty  days  an  excellent  set  of  plates,  in  which  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  “  follow  copy,”  spell  “  honor  ”  honour,  &c.,  put  commas 
after  street  numbers,  leave  title-pages  unpointed,  &c.  Every¬ 
thing  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for,  and  this  is  our  charge 
for  an  American  copyright.” 


proving. 


A  LL  engravings  which  appear  in  our  important  magazines 
Jr\  go  through  a  process  known  as  “  proving,”  the  nature 
and  result  of  which  are  little  understood  outside  of  the  offices 
of  the  publishers.  The  engraver,  having  finished  his  block 
after  days  or  weeks  of  patient  cutting,  wraps  it  up,  and  with 
the  original  drawing  (which  he  has  in  the  mean  time  had 
before  him  while  at  work)  under  his  arm,  starts  for  the 
prover’s. 

There  are  two  or  three  firms  in  New  York  whose  sole 
business  is  proving.  The  machinery  required  for  the  work  is 
simple,  brains  and  experience  being  the  most  important 
factors  in  producing  a  good  result.  The  block,  once  in  the 
printer’s  hands,  is  blocked  in  the  chase  on  the  bed  of  a  good- 
sized  hand  press.  On  a  stone  close  by  is  a  dab  of  very  thick 
ink,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  regular  composition  rollers  in 
the  requisite  quantities  by  means  of  a  “brier,”  an  instrument 
resembling  a  wooden  pestle.  The  ink  is  very  stiff,  and  is  of 
the  best  quality,  costing  eight  times  as  much  as  that  used  on 
the  magazines.  When  well  distributed  on  the  roller,  by  run¬ 
ning  it  back  and  forth  across  the  smooth  stone,  it  is  applied  to 
the  block,  and  the  big  arm  of  the  press  is  swung  around,  and, 
when  the  bed  is  run  back  and  the  tympan  lifted,  the  first 
proof  can  be  examined.  It  is  a  very  vague  and  ghostly  thing, 
holding  hardly  a  suggestion,  sometimes,  of  the  picture  on  the 
block.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  spot  where  the  lining  comes 
out  distinct,  but  much  of  the  surface  is  weakly  gray,  or  even 
altogether  white. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  impression  these  weak  spots  must 
be  raised,  and  the  prover,  having  made  several  prints,  proceeds 
to  make  an  “  underlay  ”  by  cutting  away  those  parts  which  are 
sufficiently  distinct  from  one  of  the  prints  and  pasting  on  it, 
one  by  one,  the  others,  each  being  trimmed  smaller  than  the 
last,  so  that  the  final  piece  represents  the  part  of  the  block 
which  needs  bringing  up  most.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  block 
which  before  printed  faintest  has  five  or  six  thicknesses  of 
paper  beneath,  the  stronger  parts  less,  and  the  strongest  none  ; 
after  some  experimenting  a  satisfactory  underlay  is  obtained, 
and  in  a  general  way  the  surface  of  the  block  has  been  evened 
up,  and  a  print  which  indicates  its  true  character  can  be  had. 
This  print  is  known  as  a  “  flat,”  and  very  often  the  engraver 
stops  here  and  takes  his  flat  and  block  and  drawing  home  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  his  work,  and  to  return  a  day  or 
two  later.  Many  engravers  bring  their  tools  to  the  printer’s 
office,  and,  with  the  flat  and  original  drawing  to  compare,  work 
on  the  block  there.  This  done,  and  the  block  once  more  on 
the  press,  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  is  fastened  over  the  tympan 
and  a  print  made  on  it.  A  print  is  made  on  a  second  sheet, 
and  its  exact  position  marked  by  pins  run  through  the  cloth  of 
the  tympan,  and  on  this  as  a  foundation  the  prover  makes  his 
overlay,  using  half  a  dozen  proofs  on  thin  paper  for  material, 


working  on  the  same  principle  as  he  did  in  making  the 
underlay,  but  more  in  detail. 

The  printer  aims  to  bring  out  all  of  the  strength  and  to 
keep  all  of  the  delicacy  of  the  engraving.  The  lights  must  be 
delicate  without  being  weak,  and  the  darks  strong  without 
being  muddy,  and  to  accomplish  this  his  main  dependence  is 
the  overlay.  He  scrapes  down  the  edges  of  the  overlying 
sheets  that  there  may  be  no  muddiness  in  the  tone  gradation, 
using  the  greatest  care  throughout,  and  the  sheet  on  which 
the  overlay  is  pasted  is  transferred  to  the  tympan,  and,  by 
means  of  the  pinholes  which  mark  its  place,  the  overlay 
matches  perfectly  the  block,  the  exactness  of  its  position  being 
very  important.  Now  the  proof  begins  to  show  its  best 
qualities,  and,  together,  engraver  and  prover  examine  it,  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  original,  or  criticise  or  suggest.  Bits  of  tissue 
paper  are  pasted  on  the  overlay  here  and  there  to  strengthen, 
or  parts  of  it  may  be  cut  off  or  scraped  down  to  soften  ;  more 
ink  may  be  needed  or  less,  the  pressure  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  and  there  are  a  score  of  things  to  be  considered. 
Finally,  after  much  pasting,  and  patching,  and  manipulating,  the 
preparations  are  ended,  and  a  dozen  or  even  two  or  three  dozen 
proofs  are  struck  off.  First,  a  number  of  plain  proofs,  that  is, 
prints  on  a  very  heavy  slightly-glossy  paper,  especially  prepared 
for  this  purpose,  are  made  ;  then,  usually,  a  smaller  number 
are  printed  on  Japan  paper,  which  is  thin,  transparent,  and 
silky  in  texture,  giving  the  picture  great  richness  and  delicacy. 
This  paper  requires  very  slow  printing  and  great  care  in 
handling,  and  in  these  Japan  proofs  we  see  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  results  of  the  printer’s  art. 

The  prover’s  work  is  now  done,  and  the  engraver  takes  his 
block  and  drawing  and  package  of  proofs,  and,  provided  his 
work  is  satisfactory,  leaves  the  first  two  and  a  certain  number 
of  the  proofs  with  the  art  department  of  the  magazine  which 
gave  him  the  work. 

Proving,  with  its  underlaying  and  overlaying,  is  a  thing  which 
every  printer  must  do  to  produce  the  best  results  in  his  work, 
and,  perhaps,  nothing  which  he  has  to  consider  will  better 
repay  a  careful  study. —  The  American  Stationer. 

- - : - 
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Tint  Blocks. — We  have  been  favoured  with  specimens  of 
the  tint  blocks  now  being  introduced  by  Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co., 
and  to  which  we  drew  attention  recendy.  The  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  are  certainly  very  effective,  and,  as  it  is  stated  that 
the  manipulation  of  the  process  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive, 
printers  desirous  of  producing  good  work  would  be  acting 
wisely  to  obtain  information  about  the  process.  Messrs.  Kampe 
&  Co.  state  that  they  are  inundated  with  orders,  so  that  the 
process  is  evidently  meeting  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

*  +  + 

Mr.  G.  Le  Sage,  of  24,  City-road,  shows  a  very  complete  and 
extensive  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  cards 
suitable  for  birthdays,  Christmas,  weddings,  &c.,  with  mottoes 
in  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Le  Sage  makes  a  specialty  of  trade 
w'ork,  and  our  readers  are  advised  to  give  him  a  trial. 

4. 

Mr.  H.  Dawes,  69,  Chancery-lane,  is  producing  some 
excellent  work  in  photo-etching,  photo-lithography,  &c.,  at  very 
moderate  prices.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  work  seems  to 
be  continually  increasing,  and  the  perfection  to  which  Mr. 
Dawes  has  brought  his  process  must  insure  him  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  orders. 

•f*  •5*  + 

The  Artistic  Stationery  Company,  Limited,  have  just 
produced  a  fresh  batch  of  novelties,  which  are  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  their  reputation  for  enterprise  and  good  work.  A  capital 
ball  programme  is  shaped  and  coloured  to  represent  a  ball. 
Some  new  memorial  cards  are  very  chaste  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  while  the  price  is,  as  usual,  moderate.  Among  the  office 
calendars  we  may  notice  the  “St.  Paul’s  Weekly  Tablet 
Calendar,”  with  view  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  sundry  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  “  Masonic  Calendar,”  with  masonic  emblems.-  In 
pocket  calendars  there  are  the  “Tiny,”  “Midget,”  “Gem,” 
“Warwick  Castle,”  &c.,  in  various  sizes,  on  good  cards,  and 
well  printed. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


TRADE  throughout  the  colony  continues  very  dull.  Comps. 

are  leaving  the  various  centres,  nearly  all  being  bound  for 
Australia,  Sydney  seemingly  having  the  preference,  although 
one  would  think  Melbourne  would  be  the  most  sought  after, 
owing  to  the  Exhibition,  which  takes  place  this  year.  One 
may  ask,  “  Has  the  free-trade  of  New  South' Wales  anything  to 
do  with  the  preference  for  Sydney  ?  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  silver  boom  has  had  more  to  do  with  it.  Auckland 
reports  the  leaving  of  several  unionists,  owing  to  the  weeding 
of  men  from  ’ships  and  placing  boys  and  girls  in  their  place. 
Napier,  Hawke’s  Bay,  is  also  very  dull.  Wellington  has  been 
rather  better,  owing  to  one  or  two  rushes  in  the  jobbing  offices, 
and  the  “transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Institute,”  at 
Messrs.  Lyon  &  Blair’s.  This  work  will  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  This  city  is  likely  to  be  busy  for  the  next 
few  months,  as  Parliament  meets  on  May  io,  when  we  shall 
have  an  influx  of  men  from  all  parts  for  the  session.  Several 
of  the  Government  hands  have  left  during  the  month  for 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  have  been  very  fortunate  over 
there.  Christchurch  has  been  in  a  very  bad  way,  owing  to  the 
keen  competition  between  the  two  daily  papers  of  that  city. 
The  Lyttelton  Times  and  the  Press  have  been  bitter  enemies 
for  years,  and  now  they  are  pursuing  a  war-to-the-knife 
conflict  ;  and,  as  their  balance-sheets  have  totalled  up  on  the 
wrong  side,  they  are  taking  the  balance  out  of  the  poor 
printers.  The  rate  of  wages  has  been  lowered  on  both  papers, 
and,  as  they  have  no  branch  of  the  society,  they  have  to  accept 
or  go.  Some  of  them  have  preferred  to  do  the  “  go  ”  business, 
making  several  more  in  the  exodus  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Dunedin  also  has  suffered  in  the  general  depression. 

During  the  month  the  following  circular  was  distributed 
through  the  colony  by  the  Sydney  Typo.  Society  — 

“The  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Typographical 
Association  beg  to  announce  to  the  compositors  employed  in 
New  Zealand,  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  printing  trade  in 
New  South  Wales,  they  decline  to  admit  to  their  society  any 
compositor  coming  from  New  Zealand  unless  he  has  previously 
joined  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association  ;  and  that 
any  member  coming  from  New  Zealand  in  arrears  to  the 
N.  Z.  T.  A.  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

“The  N.  S.  W.  Typo.  Association  regret  that  any  member 
of  the  printing  trade  in  New  Zealand  should  be  so  blind 
to  his  own  interests  as  to  hold  aloof  from  a  union  which  is  the 
only  means  of  securing  a  fair  return  for  labour  ;  for,  wffien 
unfair  employers  reduce  the  wages  of  their  compositors,  fair 
employers  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  take  the  same  course 
in  order  to  compete  with  any  prospect  of  success  ;  whereas,  if 
all  compositors  were  to  join  hands,  and  say,  ‘We  must 
receive,  a  lair  rate  of  wages,’  all  employers  would  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  would  regulate  their  scale  of  charges 
accordingly. 

“  In  conclusion,  the  N.  S.  W.  T.  A.  would  urge  the 
formation  of  unions  in  all  towns  in  New  Zealand  where  they 
are  not  at  present  existing — publicly  if  there  is  no  opposition  — 
secretly  if  opposition  offers. — W.  G.  HiGGS, 

Secretary  N.  S.  W.  T.  A. 

Sydney,  March  18,  1888. 

The  Lyttelton  Times  and  Star  companionships  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  _  on  this  matter,  and,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  N.  Z.  7’.  A.,  and  a  deputation  of  five  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  other  offices  to  see  what  support  they  rhight  expect 
in  their  endeavours.  It  is  expected  that  the  outcome  of  the 
circular  will  be  that  the  different  colonies  will  move  in  the 
direction,  of  forming  a  Federal  Typo.  Association,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  conference  of  delegates  may  take  place  in 
Melbourne  during  Exhibition  time. 

The  half-yearly  report,  to  February  29,  of  the  New  Zealand 
Typographical  Association  has  been  issued  this  month.  The 
Boy  Labour  Committee  are  still  at  work.  Answers  to  their 
circulars  are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies.  It 
has  been  assured  of  support  from  all  quarters,  and  all  the 
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colonies  have  held  meetings  to  consider  the  contents  of  the 
circular.  Melbourne  is  in  favour  of  each  colony  appointing  a 
delegate,  and  a  conference  being  held  as  to  the  best  means  to 
be  employed  in  each  colony.  Mr.  Carruths,  secretary  of  the 
Napier  branch,  waited  upon  the  four  Napier  proprietaries  with 
the  circular.  Two  expressed  themselves  in  its  favour — Mr.  R. 
C.  Harding,  jobbing  printer  and  proprietor  of  Typo ,  and  the 
Evening  News  management.  Of  the  other  two,  the  Hawke's 
Bay  Herald  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  while  the  Telegraph  management  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  purport  of  the  circular. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hockings,  late  secretary  of  the  Auckland  branch, 
N.  Z.  T.  A.,  died  recently  through  the  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkham  is  his  successor  as  secretary. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Adam,  a  promising  member  of 
Hansard  staff,  and  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gisborne 
Standard ,  that  paper  has  been  put  in  the  market.  It  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  South,  in  the  first  year  of  its 
publication. 

Mr  C.  F.  Corlett  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Christ¬ 
church  Press  Company. 

Messrs.  Dutton,  Brown,  &  Thonrson,  printers,  & c.,  Welling¬ 
ton,  have  changed  their  title  to  Brown,  Thomson,  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Dutton  having  gone  into  the  stationery  and  book  business  for 
himself. 

Our  General  Post  Office,  which  was  destroyed .  by  fire  last 
April,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  ,£15,000.  The  fire  was  the 
means  of  giving  the  Government  binders  plenty  of  work. 

The  Hastings  Star ,  an  up-country  journal,  has  recently 
ceased  publication  after  an  existence  of  three  years.  The 
owner  intends  moving  his  plant  to  Danvirke,  a  small  but 
rising  Danish  settlement,  seventy-three  miles  from  Napier,  or 
sixty-three  miles  further  up  the  line  from  Hastings,  where  he 
hopes  to  get  on  better.  As  he  will  have  no  rival  within  thirty 
miles,  the  chances  are  in  his  favour. 

During  the  3J  years  of  the  life  of  the  Napier  Evening  News 
it  has  changed  hands  four  times,  the  latest  purchaser  being  a 
local  man,  but  rumour  hath  it  that  he  is  acting  for  a  Wellington 
M.  H.  R. 

The  electric  light  is  to  supersede  the  albo-carbon  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  intelligent  comp,  light  on  many  a  dark  subject  on 
the  Hawke’s  Bay  Herald.  The  Government  printing-office  is 
to  be  elaborately  fitted  up  with  the  same  light.  It  has  been  in 
use  in  the  old  office  during  session  time  for  two  or  three  years 
past. 

Tit-Bits ,  a  weekly  illustrated  publication  from  the  office  of 
the  Auckland  Star,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  new'  venture, 
called  the  Family  Fi'iend.  The  first  issue  w'as  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing,  considering  the  facilities  this  establishment 
possesses  for  bringing  out  a  good  thing.  There  is  decided 
room  for  improvement.  The  size  of  the  pages  is  not  happy  or 
convenient  for  a  journal  almost  entirely  devoted  to  light 
reading. 

Mr.  T.  Oxenham,  late  of  the  Printers  Register,  London, 
which  he  left  on  account  of  ill  health,  is  employed  at  Lyon  & 
Blair’s  of  this  city.  He  is  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  the 
climate  suiting  both  himself  and  family.  T.  L.  M. 

Wellington,  April  20,  1888. 


A  Printer’s  Paradise. 


MR.  TLIEODORE  DE  VINNF,  who  supplies  what 
English  readers  will  consider  the  most  attractive  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Century  magazine,  has  a  right  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  printing.  Of  all  the  many  articles  yet  published 
on  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp,  a  “  Printer’s  Para¬ 
dise  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  For,  just  as  Plantin,  of  Antwerp, 
was  the  king  of  printers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  Mr.  De  Vinne,  of  New  York,  may  claim  a  not 
inferior  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  How 
Plantin  would  have  stared  to  see  the  methods  and  machinery 
by  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  the  Century  magazine 
are  turned  out  every  month  from  the  De  Vinne  printing-house, 
every  sheet  so  excellently  finished  that  the  keenest  eye  fails  to 
detect  any  difference  between  the  first  and  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousandth  copy,  and  this  while  the  woodcuts  are 
rendered  with  greater  delicacy  than  has  ever  been  achieved 
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before  !  But,  if  Plantin  would  have  hailed  De  Vinne  as  a  worthy 
successor,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tfiat  De  Vinne  almost 
worships  Plantin.  He  has  paid  several  visits  to  Antwerp,  and 
brings  out  for  English  readers  many  circumstances  connected 
with  early  printing  which  have  not  been  noticed  before.  If,  as 
is  probable,  he  has  a  store  of  further  observations,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  enlarge  his  essay  and  reprint  it  as  a  separate 
volume, and  if,  on  his  future  visits  to  Europe,  he  could  investigate 
the  obscurer  history  of  other  famous  printing-houses  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  he  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  his 
craft.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  which  he  has  elicited 
with  regard  to  Plantin  is  that,'  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief, 
Plantin’s  editions  were  not  small  ;  his  ordinary  edition  was 
1,250  copies  ;  his  largest  edition,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
Hebrew,  was  Actually  3,900  copies.  Again,  Mr.  De  Vinne  gives 
interesting  data  as  to  the  low  prices  for  which  Plantin  sold  his 
books,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  small  pay  which  he  gave  to 
authors  and  editors.  He  might  have  added  some  data  which 
would  be  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time  with  regard  to 
the  very  short  terms  of  years  for  which,  in  those  early  and 
enthusiastic  days,  authors  were  enabled  to  secure  copyright. 
It  would  rather  astonish  the  avaricious  litterateurs  of  to-day  if 
they  had  to  be  content  with  the  short  period  of  protection  which 
sufficed  for  the  fine  books  published  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  present  term  of 
forty-two  years  might  not  be  advantageously  curtailed.  Of 
three  books  published  by  Plantin  now  before  us,  the  little  volume 
of  “Emblems  of  Adrianus  Junius,”  published  in  1566,  had  copy¬ 
right  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  for  a  term  of  six 
years  only  ;  Richard  Stanihurst’s  volume  of  “  Irish  History,” 
published  in  1584,  had  the  same  term  of  six  years  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  ;  while  the  great  Atlas  of 
Ortelius,  a  work  in  many  respects  superior  to  anything  of  the 
sort  now  issued,  had  only  ten  years  of  protection  in  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Brabant.  This  whole  subject  would  well  repay 
investigation.  We  suspect  it  would  be  found  that,  with  regard 
to  our  most  famous  English  classics,  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  issued  to  the  world  under  a  copyright  of  an  average  length 
of  considerably  less  than  twenty  years. 

— - O  -«*9  ^  - 

§0ak$  for  ITitljograpIjevs. 

Y\7’E  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
’  '  loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”  By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  ready,  price  4s.  each.  Subsequent 
parts  can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.”  By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.”  This  is  a  collection  of  100  plates 
of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best  German, 
French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued,  price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabete.”  Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  “Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 


“  Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”  Containing  complete 
alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”  Cursive  writing  and  other 
forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  Containing  beautiful  groups  of  children 
suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“  Zierschriften.”  Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for  every 
class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.”  Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s.  each. 

“  Baumschlag.”  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”  Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at  is.  6d, 
each. 

“  Gravirungen.”  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part,  3s. 

“Monogramme.”  Containing  a  large  variety  of  monograms 
of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.”  Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“Allerlei  Zierrath.”  Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds,- 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  _ 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Volume  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  1887  in  stock,  which  we  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each  post-free.  Early  application  is 
requested. 


Wood  Engravings. 

THE  American  Society  of  Wood  Engravers  represents  the 
highest  skill  and  the  most  perfect  work  in  wood  engraving 
that  has  ever  been  attained  in  any  country.  No  other  art  has 
made  such  progress  in  modern  times,  and  the  wonderful 
developments  in  this  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by 
Americans.  They  have  found  and  worked  out,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  more  possibilities  in  the  simple  technical  processes 
of  drawing  on  blocks  and  printing  from  them,  than  had  been 
discovered  by  their  predecessors  in  the  three  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  since  Differ.  A  number  of  favouring  circumstances  have 
conspired  to  accomplish  this  interesting  advance.  American 
publishers  and  American  readers  have  always  had  a  strong 
liking  for  illustrations  in  their  books  and  periodicals,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  ambitions  of  the  first  publishers  of  popular 
books  to  make  their  wares  attractive  by  this  means.  A  good 
many  people,  doubtless,  still  remember  Harper’s  “  Illustrated 
Bible,”  a  famous  work  in  its  day,  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
a  marvel  of  the  engraver’s  cunning  and  the  pressman’s  skill. 
This  was  about  the  first  noteworthy  undertaking  of  the  kind,  and 
it  had  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  further  effort  in  the  same 
direction.  The  rise  of  the  great  monthly  periodicals,  and  their 
emulation  in  pictorial  features,  gave  an  impetus  to  this  work 
that  called  out  and  made  opportunities  for  the  best  talent.  At 
the  same  time  the  marvellous  improvements  in  printing 
machinery  made  it  possible  to  get  results  from  the  block  that 
had  never  been  dreamed  of.  Up  to  this  time  these  results  are 
seen  only  in  American  press-rooms.  The  best  printers  of 
Europe  could  make  nothing  of  the  pages  of  Harper's  and  the 
Century ,  and  it  is  said  that  to  this  day  French  engravers  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  the  illustrations  in  these  magazines  are  bond 
fide  impressions  of  the  engravings  as  finished  by  the  engravers. 
With  all  this  progress  in  technical  skill  there  has  been  a  growth 
of  sound  ideas  in  regard  to  the  proper  aim  and  limits  of  wood 
engraving  without  which  technical  skill  would  have  gone  for 
little.  The  best  engravers  no  longer  attempt  to  make  a  new 
creation  out  of  the  work  of  the  painter,  nor  to  “  interpret  ”  it 
according  to  a  conception  of  their  own.  Their  sole  effort  is  to 
reproduce  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and, 
so  far  as  their  methods  and  materials  will  enable  them,  indicate 
its  characteristic  qualities  as  a  work  of  art. 

All  these  features  of  modern  wood  engraving  are  shown  at  their 
best  in  a  beautiful  volume  of  “Engravings  on  Wood”  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Wood  Engravers,  published  by 
Harper  Bros.,  New  York.  It  contains  twenty-five  engravings 
by  fifteen  engravers,  showing  a  pleasing  variety  in  subject  and 
treatment,  and  conscientious  work  in  all.  It  is  a  volume  that 
worthily  represents  the  original  achievement  of  this  pheno¬ 
menally  fertile  period,  and  sets  up  for  all  future  time  a  new 
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standard.  An  admirable  introduction  is  furnished  by  William 
Laffan,  in  which  the  progress  and  present  characteristics  of 
wood  engraving  are  rapidly  sketched.  Each  engraving,  also,  is 
accompanied  by  an  analysis  and  description  by  Mr.  Laffan 
which  will  help  those  unpractised  in  judging  of  engravings  to 
see  in  them  what  the  artist  sees.  The  book  is  a  delight  to  all 
lovers  of  art,  and  will  be  an  effective  educator  of  the  popular 
taste. 


Original  Designs. 

THE  art  of  printing  is  one  that  is  ever  advancing.  Each 
day  brings  forth  its  novelties,  either  in  new  designs  by 
some  individual  gifted  with  originality  or  by  a  new  combination 
of  old  wrinkles.  To  the  young  printer,  who  desires  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession,  every  new  design  he  sees 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  its  attractive  features  or  the 
points  which  give  it  a  new  and  novel  appearance,  should  be 
noted,  and  if  possible  a  copy  of  the  job  procured  ;  otherwise  a 
pencil  sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  design  might  be  made. 
Every  printer  with  a  love  for  his  trade  ought  to  be  able  to  sketch 
sufficiently  well  to  do  this.  He  could  then  paste  these  copies 
and  pencil  sketches  in  a  scrap-book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  studying  up  and  originating  of  new  designs  consumes 
more  time  than  the  employer  can  afford)  and  more  than  can  be 
legitimately  tbestowed  on  the  average  work  at  the  present  state 
of  close  competition  in  the  printing  business  ;  but  a  collection 
of  designs  kept  in  this  manner  will  save  the  printer  much  time. 
By  this  means  the  printer  is  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  some 
ribbon  or  panel  design,  or  other  ornamental  device,  which  will 
suit  his  purpose  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  can  thus  produce, 
by  a  combination  and  a  little  alteration,  a  piece  of  work  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  which  will  be  limited  only  by  his  ideas 
of  harmony,  skill  in  execution,  and  attention  to  detail.  New 
ideas  are  not  originated  every  day,  and  when  one  is  seen  it 
should  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested. 
The  wide-awake  printer  can  get  many  new  ideas,  which  may 
be  used  advantageously  in  his  business,  by  observing  the  free 
style  in  which  much  of  the  lithographic,  steel,  and  copper-plate 
work  is  executed  ;  also  the  fancy  painted  window  curtains  of 
private  residences  will  furnish  him  with  many  original  and 
beautiful  designs.  When  one  is  selected  to  suit  the  work  in 
hand,  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  detail  in  its  execution. 
If  rule  work,  the  mitres  should  come  together  exactly,  and  not 
leave  any  unsightly  white  spaces  ;  if  a  circle  line,  the  sweep  of 
the  circle  should  be  true,  not  with  a  depressed  centre  or  broken 
back,  and  partly  straightened  ends,  which  so  often  spoil  an 
otherwise  creditable  job  ;  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
type  used  in  circle  lines  radiates  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  on 
the  principle  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  radiating  from  the  hub 
to  the  rim.  An  unpretentious  design,  well  executed,  has 
more  beauty  in  it,  and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  a  more 
elaborate  and  ornamental  one  when  carelessly  executed. —  Trade 
Review. 


Who  Invented  Printing? 

A  BELIEF  has  hitherto  generally  prevailed  that  printing 
was  invented  by  Gutenberg,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Professor  Kara- 
baceti  has  recently  demonstrated,  at  a  conference  at  the  museum 
of  Vienna,  that  movable  types  of  wood,  both  for  letterpress  and 
ornaments,  were  in  use  in  Egypt  500  years  before  the  printer  of 
Mayence.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  the  same  professor  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  rag  was  neither 
invented  by  the  Germans  nor  the  Italians,  since  the  Arabs,  in 
the  751st  year  of  the  present  era,  commenced  to  make  paper 
with  rags  of  flax,  following  a  method  analogous  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  present  day.  The  Viennese  professor  formulated 
these,  to  say  the  least,  singular  assertions  at  a  conference 
whose  object  was  to  give  to  the  public  some  details  respecting 
the  Egyptian  papvruses  discovered  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  in 
Central  Egypt.  These  papyruses  form  a  most  precious  col¬ 
lection,  which  comprises  a  considerable  quantity  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  nearly  20,000  cards  or  boards.  The  first  date  from 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ ;  the  latest,  from  the 


fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  thus  extending  over  a  period  of 
2,700  years.  They  are  written  ir.  eleven  different  languages, 
and  it  was  in  studying  them  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  that 
Professor  Karabaceti  asserts  that  h;  discovered  this  ancient 
existence  of  typography. 
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QUBteSSe. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Modern  Printing  Machinery  and 
Letterpress  Printing.  By  Fred.  J.  F.  WILSON  &  DOUGLAS 
Grey.  (Cassell  &‘Co.,  Limited.)— The  astonishing  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  printing  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  year  1814,  when  Mr.  Walter  of  the  Times  decided ^  to  test 
the  capabilities  of  Koenig’s  machine,  will  at  once  strike  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  this  sumptuous  volume.  Mr.  Wilson 
writes  with  the  authority  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and,  aided  by  the  practical  engineering  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Grey,  he  has  produced  a  book  which  is  bound  to  take 
its  place  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  interesting  subject  it 
deals  with.  We  have  only  time  now  to  draw  attention  to  the 
work,  leaving  till  next  month  a  further  and  fuller  notice.  In 
Parts  I.  and'll.  we  have  an  historical  and  technical  description 
of  the  various  inventions  down  to  the  most  recent ;  and  in  Part 
III.  we  have  a  practical  treatise  upon  letterpress  printing. 
The  volume  is  very  fully  and  accurately  illustrated  with  136 
engravings,  and,  as  far  as  the  paper  and  printing  are  concerned, 
the  work  is  perfect.  The  price  (21s.)  will  somewhat  restrict 
the  sale;  but,  as  it  will  find  its  way  into  every  library  of 
importance  (especially  those  of  a  technical  character),  it  will 
be  available  for  reference  by  students  and  others  interested  in 
the  subject. 

4*  4*  4* 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster-row)  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  “A  Visit  to  Dara,” 
by  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  and  other  useful  matter. 


letters  fa  %  (Stritor. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  in  your  last  number, 
the  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Leno  on  the  superlative  excellence  of 
American  printing,  which  has  now,  for  some  years,  excited  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  English  members  of  the  craft.  J  his 
excellence  is,  doubtless,  mainly  due  to  the  two  causes  indicated 
by  Mr.  Leno, — the  high  prices  paid  and  the  influx  into  America 
of  trained  workmen.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the 
marked  improvement  in  American  printing  has  been  coincident 
with  the  decline  of  fine  printing  in  England.  This  decline  is 
due  to  the  immense  advance  in  machinery  which,  by  enabling 
good  as  distinguished  from  fine  work  to  be  turned  out  at  a 
much  greater  profit,  caused  the  production  of  fine  work  to  be 
given  up  as  unprofitable  ;  the  more  so  as  the  general  public 
were  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  two  qualities.  To  this 
abandonment  of  fine  work,  and  consequent  loss  of  technical 
training  of  the  best  possible  description,  is  due  the  general 
slovenliness  and  marked  deterioration  in  workmanship  which 
are  so  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint,  insomuch  that  it  is 
now  more  difficult  for  even  good  workmen  to  turn  out  good 
work  under  the  present  makeshift  system  than  it  formerly  was 
to  produce  work  of  the  finest  quality.  1  cannot,  however, 
myself  join  in  the  indiscriminate  praise  accorded  to  American 
fine  work,  which  is,  I  think,  after  all,  inferior  to  the  work  form¬ 
erly  produced  by  Bentley,  Clay,  Robson,  Vizitelly,  and  others. 
The  hard-packing  and  dry-paper  system,  so  much  advocated  by 
amateurs,  requires  considerably  more  time  for  making  ready, 
and  is  not  suited  for  every  description  even  of  cut  work,  still 
less  is  it  suited  for  solid  bookwork.  It  is  a  sound  axiom  that 
utility  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  mere  ornament  ;  but  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  dry-paper  and  hard-packing  system  is  to 
sacrifice  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public  to  a  fanciful  desire  for 
“surface  printing”  and  “sharpness,”  which  fads  are  rendered 
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all  the  more  injurious  by  the  modern  thin-faced  type.  The 
result  is  that  defective  eyesight  is  becoming  yearly  more  pre¬ 
valent.  The  hardness  and  brilliancy  of  the  glaze,  even  when 
the  work  is  perfect,  are  trying  to  the  eyes,  and,  when  we  have 
the  commoner  kinds  of  surface  printing  on  dry  or  imperfectly 
wet  paper,  the  effect  is  well-nigh  blinding.  There  is  also,  I  am 
told,  a  further  disadvantage  in  the  system.  As  the  ink  is  not 
forced  into  the  paper,  but  merely  lies  on  the  surface,  books 
become  in  course  of  time  almost  illegible,  owing  to  the  ink 
drying  off.  Really  fine  bookwork  should  be  done  on.  good 
paper,  carefully  wet,  and  then  turned,  pressed,  and  rolled.  The 
forms  should  likewise  go  to  press  in  proper  condition,  and  not 
merely  locked  up  with  a  sole  view  to  their  lifting.  The  same 
remarks,  with  the  exception  of  rolling  the  paper,  hold  good  for 
ordinary  bookwork  that  is  desired  to  be  at  all  creditable.  But 
all  these  things  mean  increased  cost,  and,  while  the  present 
scramble  for  cheapness  lasts,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  im¬ 
provement.  Much  might  be  said  in  proof  of  the  statements  I 
have  made  ;  but,  fearing  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  space,  I  conclude  in  remaining  yours  faithfully, 

London,  Mav  29,  1888.  W.  O.  Peacock. 

- - •  -**  «.  kf—  • - 
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The  Belgian  Minister  at  Belgrade  says  that  the  paper  trade 
in  Servia  is  exclusively  in  Austrian  hands.  They  supply  all 
descriptions,  and  the  total  import  is  about  ,£40,000  annually. 

The  members  of  the  Syndicate  of  Packing  Paper  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  agreed  to  discontinue  Sunday  labour  in  their 
manufactories,  as  also  on  the  four  grand  fete  days  of  the  year. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  contemplate 
building  a  paper  mill  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  business.  Snow  blockades  and  other  causes  of 
delay  in  delivery  are  the  reasons  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Kawanishi,  of  Takamatsu,  who  has  been  experimenting 
in  order  to  produce  an  improved  paper  for  cigarettes,  has 
succeeded,  says  the  Japan  Mail ,  in  finding  the  material  in 
carrots  and  radishes.  The  paper  made  from  these  roots  is 
tasteless,  and  produces  very  little  smoke.  According  to  the 
same  authority  also,  a  new  material  for  paper  has  been  found 
in  a  water  plant  which  grows  plentifully  in  Lake  Biwa.  The 
inventor  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  order  from  a  foreign 
firm  immediately  on  showing  a  sample  of  the  new  product. 

Increase  of  the  Prices  of  Straw  and  Packing  Paper. 
— The  manufacturers  of  straw  and  grey  packing  paper  in  West¬ 
phalia,  Saxony,  the  Rhineland,  and  the  South  German  States 
have  determined  at  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Hamm  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  prices  of  straw  and  packing  paper,  and  have 
bound  themselves  on  pain  of  conventional  fines  to  maintain  the 
new  rates,  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  this 
quarter.  On  June  4  a  new  meeting  was  held  to  settle  the  prices 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  paper-mills  in  Tonquin.  One  is  at 
Hanoi,  and  produces  most  of  the  home-made  paper  of  those 
regions.  The  hands — there  are  both  male  and  female — are 
paid  at  the  splendid  rate  of  from  ijcl.  to  e|d.  per  day.  The  raw 
material  used  is  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  is  steeped  in  water 
for  some  days,  and  then  treated  to  a  bath  of  milk  of  lime  ;  it 
is  next  steamed  in  bundles  during  several  days,  after  which 
the  outer  bark  is  cut  off  with  knives.  The  mass  is  then  beaten 
to  pulp  in  stone  mortars.  This  pulp  is  sized  in  a  water 
made  gummy  by  macerating  therein  a  species  of  wood  called 
“  go.”  When  the  pulp  has  lain  in  this  water  for  some  days,  it 
is  put  into  the  vat.  A  mould  is  introduced  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  pulp,  shaken  about  a  little,  and  the  sheet  is 
formed.  The  sheets  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and,  when 
sufficiently  drained,  they  are  stove-dried. 

Decay  of  the  Paper  Collar. — There  was  a  time  when 
the  paper  collar  reigned  supreme.  It  encircled  the  masculine 
neck  from  Maine  to  California,  and  attained  great  popularity 
as  an  article  of  feminine  attire.  Nested  in  boxes  of  every 
variety  of  colour  and  style  of  adornment,  it  added  attractiveness 
to  the  furnishing-store  window.  In  its  decaying  stages  it  filled 
gutters,  lent  vanity  to  ash  heaps,  and  dotted  the  landscape 


along  the  line  of  every  railroad  in  the  country,  dividing  honours 
across  the  western  plains  with  the  tin  can.  Its  stronghold  was 
in  the  crowded  metropolis,  but  its  trail  extended  into  the 
remotest  backwoods  district.  It  would  seem,  considering  this 
immense  popularity,  that  Mr.  Meserole,  the  inventor  of  the 
collar,  must  have  been  insured  against  poverty  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  :  but  such,  it  seems,  is  not  the  case  A  bigamy  trial  in 
New  York,  in  which  a  member  of  the  family  is  involved,  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  wealth  which  accrued  from  the  patent  has, 
like  the  collar  itself,  vanished,  no  man  can  say  whither.  —  The 
Western  Bookseller. 

Herzberg,  a  German  technical  chemist,  was  the  first  to 
apply  “  Kongo-red,”  a  nitrogenous  pigment  made  by  the  union 
of  nitrate  of  phenyl  and  sulphuric  acid  of  naphthyline,  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  Bottger,  as  a  re-agent  to  detect  free  acid  in  paper. 
The  “  Kongo-red”  becomes  blue  in  the  presence  of  free  acid, 
but  will  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  sized  paper  where  acids  of 
argillaceous  earth  are  present.  This  re-agent  has  been  also 
much  used  to  detect  free  acid  in  physiological  chemistry.  Dr. 
C.  Wurster  has  experimented  with  it  and  gives  the  results  of 
his  study  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Papier  Zeitung.  Kongo- 
red  is  quickly  coloured  a  blue-violet  by  free  carbonic  acid,  but, 
if  the  least  trace  of  ammonia  is  added,  it  is  perfectly  insensible 
to  the  presence  of  the  acid.  It  is  also  insensible  to  other 
1  organic  acids  when  ammonia  is  added,  especially  acetic  acid. 
Free  acetic  or  lactic  acids,  in  as  weak  a  solution  as  1  to  100,000 
parts,  will  change  the  orange-red  of  the  re-agent  at  once  to  a 
deep  blue  ;  but,  if  ammonia  is  added,  spirits  of  verdigris  in  an 
I  equal  quantity  must  be  added  also  to  bring  a  reddish  violet 
colour  to  the  re-agent.  This  latter  colour  will  again  give  place 
to  a  yellow  red  in  a  temperature  of  50  to  60  degrees  C.  and  so 
Kongo-red  in  spirit  of  verdigris  forms  the  re-action  of  alkaline 
Kongo-red.  Acetic  and  other  organic  acids  cannot  decompose 
the  ammonia,  particularly  in  a  high  temperature  where  there  is 
the  least  affinity  of  the  inorganic  acids  for  the  ammonia.  In¬ 
organic  acids  will  not  change  the  re-agents  quickly  when  salts 
of  ammonia  are  present,  but,  when  several  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  blue 
colour  appears.  Dr.  Wurster  concludes  from  his  experiments 
that  Kongo-red  may  be  serviceable  in  inorganic  chemistry,  but 
in  organic  fluids,  where  ammonia  can  scarcely  be  excluded,  it 
should  be  used  only  with  greatest  caution. 


Newspaper  Press  Fund. 

npiIE  twenty-fifth  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Newspaper 
X  Press  Fund  took  place  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  E.  Clarice,  Q.C.,  M.P.jin  thechair. 
The  list  of  guests,  150  in  number,  included  Sir  A.  Borthwick,  M.P., 
president  of  the  Fund  ;  the  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  Lords  Napier  of 
Magdala,  Colchester,  Castletown,  and  Desart  ;  Sir  A.  Clark,  General 
Sir  G.  Willis,  Sir  D.  Galton,  Sir  J.  Pender,  Sir  H.  Isaacs,  Sir  S.  Vine, 
Sir  H.  Cartwright,  General  Sim,  General  Seymour,  Professor  H. 
Morley,  Colonel  Fitz-George,  Mr.  Hyde  Clark,  hon.  treasurer; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Sharp,  secretary  ;  and  the  following  members  of  Parlia 
ment  : — Sir  W.  Ellis,  Sir  G.  Elliott,  Messrs.  T.  D,  Bolton,  S.  Buxton, 
Agg-Gardner,  J.  Hozier,  H.  Heaton,  C.  Hall,  G.  Kynoch,  Elliott 
Lees,  F.  Lockwood,  W.  F.  Lawrence,  Justin  McCarthy,  F.  S.  Powell, 
and  D.  A.  Thomas.  The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund.  There  still,  he  said,  remained  bonds  from 
which  the  Press  needed  to  be  relieved.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt,  which  would  certainly  be  successful  next 
year,  if  not  this,  to  relieve  newspapers  from  liabilities  grievous  and 
unjust  in  respect  to  the  law  of  libel.  (Cheers.)  To  a  public  meeting 
held  for  public  purposes,  with  the  intention  that  its  proceedings  should 
be  made  public,  the  editor  had  a  right  to  send  his  reporter  ;  and,  if  the 
latter  gave  a  fair  report,  the  editor  would  not  be  justified  in  striking 
out  anything.  If  a  speaker  at  such  a  meeting  spoke  in  slanderous 
terms  of  another  man,  he  should  be  responsible  ;  but  to  make  the 
newspaper  responsible  was  an  injustice  to  those  who  were  doing  a 
great  public  service.  (Cheers.)  In  these  days  the  institutions  of 
which  we  were  proud,  and  by  which  we  meant  to  stand — -free  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Parliament  and  in  public  meetings — were  rendered  a 
thousand  times  more  valuable  for  the  education  of  the  people  by  the 
fair  and  just  freedom  of  a  candid  and  courageous  Press.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
In  the  profession  of  journalism,  while  there  were  many  who  succeeded, 
there  were  also  many  who  fell  by  the  way,  struck  by  misfortune  or 
ill-health.  To  these  a  helping  hand  was  stretched  out  by  the  Fund, 
which  was  carefully  administered  by  old  journalists,  and  was  not  one 
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of  those  thriftless  charities  that  scattered  as  much  as  they  spent,  and 
were  overburdened  by  their  own  machinery.  Sir  A.  Borthwicic, 
M.P.,  returned  thanks  for  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the  fund,  of  which 
he  gave  an  encouraging  account.  The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Mr.  C. 
Hall.  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Lockwood,  M.P.,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson  also  spoke. 
The  treasurer,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  announced  subscriptions  amounting 
to  £"1,200,  including  twenty-five  guineas  from  the  chairman,  too 
guineas  from  Sir  A.  Borthwick,  .£50  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Healey,  twenty- 
five  guineas  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  £ 2 5  from 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  twenty-five  guineas  from  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  and 
£"21  from  Messrs.  Watney  &  Co.  (Limited). 


Mr.  S.  Carter  Hall,  the  founder  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
the  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty-eighth 
birthday.  Sir  Edward  Baines,  proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury ,  who 
may  be  described  as  the  “father”  of  English  journalism,”  also 
attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  years  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  De  Keyser),  who  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  Press  Club  annual  dinner,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
join  the  club,  has  been  admitted  a  member. 

Dr.  Doudney  has  a  paper  in  the  May  number  of  the  Gospel  Maga¬ 
zine  on  his  “  Eight-and-forty  Years’  Editorship  ”  of  that  periodical. 

Mr.  John  Young,  the  editor  of  the  Warehousemen  and  Drapers'’ 
Trade  journal,  lectured  lately  to  the  members  of  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Correctors  of  the  Press  on  John  Wilkes  and  the  North  Briton. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clarice,  founder  and  editor  of  Young  England 
and  of  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Farningham  Home  for  Little  Boys.  He  retains  the  editorship  of 
the  above  journals. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Vause,  of  Robinson,  Vause,  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  Natal  Mercury,  has  come  to  England  on  a  six  months’  trip,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Justin  M ‘Garth y,  M.P.,  has  rejoined  the  leader-writing 
staff  of  the  Daily  News.  The  hon.  member  was  on  the  paper  for 
several  years  as  the  political  writer,  but  he  left  it  when  he  became 
prominently  identified  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  There  is,  however, 
no  longer  any  great  difference  between  the  hon.  member  and  the 
Daily  News  on  the  question  of  Irish  policy. 

It  is  intended  to  recognise  the  services  to  the  religious  press 
rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  the  Christian  World,  by  raising  a  prize 
fund  for  the  school  for  the  sons  of  ministers  at  Caterham  ;  and, 
should  the  surplus  allow,  to  place  a  memorial  in  the  congregational 
chapel  at  Caterham. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  has  received  an  address  from  the 
employes  of  the  firm  of  Causton  &  Sons,  congratulating  him  on  his 
entry  into  Parliament.  The  address  was  handsomely  emblazoned, 
and  was  accompanied  with  an  album  containing  the  autographs  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  testimonial. 

Mr.  PI.  T.  Gardiner,  proprietor  of  the  Goole  Weekly  Times,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Goole  Local  Board,  The  appointment 
is  significant,  inasmuch  as  some  years  ago  Mr.  Gardiner  was,  because 
of  his  independent  action  in  the  press  in  regard  to  local  matters, 
excluded  by  special  resolution  from  meetings  of  the  board,  which  he 
then  attended  in  his  capacity  of  reporter. 

Mr.  George  Newnes,  M.P. ,  the  proprietor  of  Tit-Bits,  has 
bought  a  house  and  grounds  at  Wimbledon  Common.  The  price 
paid  is  said  to  have  been  ,£30,000. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Wilson,  of  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times, 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society. 

Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography,  is  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  In  his  habits  he  is  almost  ascetic.  Neither  wine, 
beer,  nor  spirits,  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  enters  his  lips,  and  he  is  also  an 
anti-tobacconist.  In  religion  he  is  a  Swedenborgian,  and  he  has. 
written  and  published  several  works  on  this  subject.  His  hair  is  soft 
and  silvery,  and  his  voice  clear  and  musical.  Until  he  was  fifty  he 
never  took  a  holiday,  or  felt  that  he  needed  one,  and  for  twenty  years 
during  this  period  he  was  at  his  desk  fourteen  hours  a  day. 


“  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,”  says  the  proverb,  but  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  having  a  little 
too  much  life.  Competition  among  printers  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  that  looks  more  like  throat-cutting  than  business  rivalry.  It 
is  well  to  work  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  but  it  is  not  well  to  work 
on  any  margin,  small  or  large,  of  loss,  and  this  is  about  what  the 
present  competition  amounts  to. 


Harkee,  Merchant  Man. 

A — stands  for  Action,  which  makes  business  move 
D — for  the  Dash,  which  ne’er  gets  in  a  groove  ; 

V — stands  for  Vim,  which  e’er  leads  to  success, 

E — for  the  Energy  hustlers  possess  ; 

R — stands  for  Reason,  to  which  good  sense  yields, 

T — stands  for  Type,  which  the  world’s  sceptre  wield  ; 

I — stands  for  Industry,  handmaid  of  thrift, 

S — for  the  Sales,  which  don’t  come  as  a  gift  ; 

I  — stands  for  Indolence,  man’s  greatest  curse, 

N — for  the  Nothing  in  Lazybone’s  purse  ; 

G — stands  for  Gold,  which  you  all  want  to  get ; 

P — stands  for  Patience,  which  bids  you  not  fret, 

A — for  Advice  that  you  keep  out  of  debt  ; 

Y — stands  for  You,  sir,  whom  thus  I  advise, 

S— for  Success  if  you  but  advertise. 

—  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Qtof£0* 

The  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  (the  Times )  is  fixed  to  be  tried  on 
the  19th  inst. 

The  National  Association  of  Journalists  has  just  admitted  its  first 
lady  member  in  Miss  Lillie  Harris,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the' present  time  there  are,  in  London  alone, 
14,000  persons  who  live  by  literature— writing  for  journals,  magazines, 
and  various  works. 

A  New  serial  story,  entitled  “The  Youngest  Miss  Darrell,”  by 
John  Strange  Winter,  author  of  “  Bootle’s  Baby,”  &c.,  is  commenced 
in  No.  246  of  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  published  on  June  13. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Kidd,  ot  Wine  Office-court,  E.C.,  is  reported  to 
have  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £[1,000  to  the  Printers’  Pension,  Alms¬ 
houses,  and  Asylum  Corporation. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  E.C.,  have 
secured  a  renewal  of  their  contract  for  printing  and  publishing  the 
London  Gazette,  which  has  been  got  out  by  this  firm  for  the  long 
period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

In  consequence  of  steady  increase  of  business,  Mr.  J.  Mansell, 
Ruling,  & c.,  Machine  Manufacturer,  has  removed  from  21,  Red  Lion- 
street  to  larger  premises,  at  177,  St.  Tohn-street,  Clerkenwell. 

The  personalty  of  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  the  firm  of 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnson,  the  well-known  geographers,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  declared  at  £"7,265. 

The  personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  llollingworth,  paper 
manufacturer,  of  Maidstone,  has  been  declared  to  be  of  the  value  of 
£"64,000. 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  R. A.,  P.R.W.S.,  writes  of  “Royal  Academy 
Pictures,  1888,”  which  has  just  been  issued  as  an  extra  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  “It  is  beautiful,  and  but  a  very  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  impossible  to  produce.” 

Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  is  exhibiting  at  his  show-room,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  a  large  collection  of  the  bookworms  which  he  has 
caught  in  the  course  of  his  business.  To  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  he  will  be  happy  to  show  the  specimens. 

Mr.  James  Ci.egg,  of  Wet  Rake,  Rochdale,  is  preparing  a  second 
edition  of  the  “  Directory  of  Second-hand  Booksellers,  ”  in  which  he 
proposes  to  include  as  complete  a  list  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  journals 
now  appearing  which  relate  to  literature  and  the  book  trade  generally. 
Any  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  will  be  gladly  received  by 
Mr.  Clegg. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Spalding,  paper  manufacturer, 
Horton  Kirby,  a  member  of  the  old-established  firm  of  Spalding  & 
Hodge,  Drury-lane,  and  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  has  been  proved 
recently,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  being  about  £46,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  testator  bequeaths  to  his  wife,  and — in  equal 
shares — to  his  two  sons,  Sydney  Thomas  and  Edward  Stanton 
Spalding. 

The  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  have  arranged  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  hold  a  fete  in  aid  of  the  funds,  on 
June  30.  Tickets  and  all  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  20,  High  Holborn,  W.  C.  The  Annual  Excursion 
of  the  Printing  Machine  Managers’  Association  will  be  this  year  to 
Yarmouth,  on  Saturday,  July  7.  The  usual  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  friends  wishing  to  remain  until  Monday. 

The  Lancet  has  just  issued  a  special  supplement  in  support  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  It  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  various  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  &c.,  in  this  vast  city,  and  a 
tabulated  statement  of  a  year’s  hospital  work  in  London.  The  claims 
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of  the  medical  charities  are  ably  stated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
supplement  may  be  the  means  of  arousing  more  interest  in  the  bene¬ 
ficent  work  carried  on  year  after  year  by  these  noble  institutions. 

A  small  pamphlet,  entitled  “Life  Assurance  in  Literature,”  by 
A.  Arthur  Reade,  has  been  published  by  A.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall, 
Manchester.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  literary  men 
in  favour  of  life  assurance,  and  advocates  the  more  general  adoption 
of  assurance  by  authors  and  others  engaged  in  literary  work.  Any¬ 
thing  which  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  the  assured  is  welcome, 
and  we  wish  it  success. 

A  very  beautiful  programme  of  an  installation  banquet,  which  took 
place  at  the  Surrey  Masonic  Hall,  on  May  17,  has  been  sent  us  by 
the  printer  and  compiler,  Mr.  H.  Jowett,  of  Aylesbury.  The 
Worshipful  Master  was  Mr.  George  Gill,  whom  we  identify  by  the 
portrait  as  our  friend,  the  energetic  and  successful  educational  publisher 
of  Warwick-lane.  The  printing  and  the  compilation  of  the  programme 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Jowett,  the  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  being  most  apropos. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Charles  William  Speaight,  late  of  96,  97,  98,  and 
99,  Fetter-lane,  printer,  and  of  13,  Granville-road,  Stroud  Green,  who 
died  on  March  2  last,  was  proved  on  the  4th  inst.  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dance,  the  surviving  executor,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
exceeding  .£1,600.  The  testator  bequeaths  £5°  and  his  household 
furniture  and  effects  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hepzibah  Speaight,  and  legacies 
to  his  sister  and  executor ;  the  residue  of  his  property  he  leaves  upon 
trust  for  his  wife  for  life,  and  then  for  his  children. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  Colportage  Association, 
Mr.  II.  D.  Brown,  secretary,  read  extracts  from  the  report,  showing 
that  during  last  year  sales  were  effected  as  follows  : — 42,363  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  390,950  books,  370,700  magazines,  and  152,470 
Scripture  text  cards.  In  addition  to  that,  half  a  million  Gospel  tracts 
were  distributed.  The  total  receipts  were  £7,605,  and  the  expenditure 
£7,538.  A  new  development  of  the  work  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
hawkers  and  small  shopkeepers,  in  villages  and  elsewhere,  are  supplied 
with  cheap  books  of  a  wholesome  kind,  to  be  sold  instead  of  the  trash 
which  is  only  too  generally  offered  for  sale  by  small  dealers. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Edmund  John  Stoneham,  C.C.,  late  of  79,  Cheap- 
side,  bookseller,  who  died  on  the  Sth  ult.,  at  The  Retreat,  Blackheath, 
was  proved  on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Stoneham,  the 
widow;  Mr.  Frank  Stoneham  and  Mr.  Edmund  Stoneham,  the  sons; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Edgar,  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £20,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  £2,000 
to  Elizabeth  Ryall  ;  and  £200,  and  all  the  furniture,  books  (except 
any  forming  part  of  his  stock-in-trade),  plate  pictures,  wines,  horses 
and  carriages  (except  those  used  in  his  business),  chattels,  and  effects 
at  his  residence  to  his  wife.  The  residue  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate  he  leaves  to  his  wife  and  his  said  two  sons  in  equal  shares. 

Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  the  offices,  17,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  W. , 
recently,  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond  was  duly  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
A.  Wiggins  vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  recent  alterations  in  the  rules  of  this,  the  largest 
centralised  friendly  society  in  the  kingdom,  have  so  far  proved  very 
beneficial,  no  less  than  5,500  members  having  joined  during  the 
current  year,  while  1,350  members  have  already  joined  the  newly- 
established  Juvenile  Society.  The  capital  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Society  now  amounts  to  £1, 000, 000  sterling,  with  a  membership  of 
120,000.  All  who  are  in  any  way  interested  can  obtain  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Marshall,  Secretary,  at  above  address. 

Presentations. — On  Saturday  evening,  the  19th  ult.,  about  sixty 
chapelonians  of  the  Field,  Queen,  and  Law  Times  companionships 
presented  to  the  father  of  their  chapel,  Mr,  R.  W.  Minter,  a 
testimonial,  consisting  of  a  handsome  gold  watch,  and  an  album,  contain¬ 
ing  the  signatures  of  all  the  subscribers.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Goldsborough,  a  thirty-years’  member  of  the  chapel.  Mr. 

Minter  suitably  responded. - Mr.  F.  Phillips,  overseer  of  the  Queen 

and  Field  printing-office,  was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address  by 
the  members  of  the  chapel  of  these  companionships,  on  Monday, 
the  28th  ult.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his’ universal  kindness  to  the 
members  of  the  chapel. 

Arts  and  Crafts. — An  ‘  ‘  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  ”  has 
been  formed  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  restore  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  artist  his  true  position.  The  exhibition  will  ,be  held  in  the  Mew 
Gallery,  London,  during  October  and  November  of  this  year,  and  will 
be  divided  into  the  twelve  following  sections  : — Textiles  ;  gold  and 
silversmiths’  work,  including  enamelling ;  metal  and  iron  work ; 
fictiles  ;  decorative  painting  ;  wall  papers  ;  bookbinding  ;  printing  ; 
glass ;  stained  glass ;  wood  and  stone  carving ;  cabinet-making. 
Among  the  names  on  the  committee  of  the  society  are  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  President ;  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  Mr.  William 
Morris,  and  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Western  Morning  News  says : — 
“  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  of  well-known  buildings.  The  home  of 


the  old  Whittington  Club,  next  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  office, 
in  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  has  seen  many  changes  since  its  ball-room 
was  so  famous  among  the  men  about  town.  For  the  time  it  was 
known  as  the  Temple  Club.  It  is  now  to  become  a  newspaper  office. 
The  floor  upon  which  the  lights  of  the  ball-room  once  twinkled  will 
now  be  occupied  by  compositors’  cases.  It  is  being  turned  into  the 
office  of  the  Conservative  journal,  the  People.  The  People  was  started 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Conservative  reaction  in  London.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  only  six  years,  and  has  now  a  circulation  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  weekly.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  Conservative 
weekly  paper  that  has  ever  really  paid  at  the  price  of  a  penny.” 

Messrs.  J.-M.  Powell  &  Son  are  sending  to  the  Melbourne 
International  Exhibition  several  printing  machines,  which  are  likely 
to  attract  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  “Little  Wonder,”  constructed 
on  a  model  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Powell.  The 
type  bed  is  hinged  on  a  centre  at  the  foot  of  the  machine,  and  is 
rocked  to  and  fro  by  a  rod  connected  with  a  large  spur  wheel.  The 
machine  will  produce  work  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  can  be  run  at  a 
speed  of  1,800  to  2,000  per  hour.  The  machine  has  a  self-delivery 
arrangement,  and  the  sheets  are  piled  printed  side  up.  Another 
machine  is  the  improved  “Gordon”  Platen  Machine,  of  which  two 
sizes  will  be  shown  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition.  A  special  feature 
in  this  machine  is  the  stop  motion  for  the  platen,  the  great  advantage 
of  which  is  that  more  time  than  usual  is  allowed  for  feeding,  and  also 
the  rolling  is  very  much  more  efficient,  thus  adapting  the  machine  for 
fine  cut  work. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  accepted  recently  : — -The  London 
School  Board. — Waterlow  Bros.  &  Layton,  Limited,  24,  Birchin- 
lane,  E.  C. ,  scripture  examination  certificates  for  scholars,  18s. 
per  1,000  ;  Ben  Johnson  &  Co.,  100,  Micklegate,  York,  Government 
examination  certificatates  for  Standard  VII.,  £1.  17s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
The  Bootle  (Lancs.)  Town  Council. — Bootle  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company  (Limited),  to  print  the  Council  proceedings,  at 
is.  9d.  per  page  for  85  copies,  and  at  4s.  6d.  per  page  for  tabulated 
matter,  for  year  ending  March  25,  1889.  Mullingar  (Ireland). — 
For  printing  the  supplemental  list  of  voters,  the  register  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  voters,  and  all  forms  in  connection  therewith,  for  the  County 
of  Westmeath J.  Tully,  Roscommon  Flerald  Office,  £93.  10s. 

Other  tenders  were  : — O.  C.  I).  Warren,  Kilmainham,  Dublin, 
£185  ;  J.  P.  Hayden,  Westmeath  Examiner  Office,  Mullingar,  £120  ; 
T.  Chapman,  Westmeath  Independent  Office,  Athlone,  £95. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the 
four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  26,  was  388.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  343,  showing  an  increase 
of  45,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  9.  The  tailures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  6  in  1888,  as  compared  with  14 
and  10  in  1887  and  1888  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted 
failures,  there  were  297  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of 
Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to 
date,  of  1,341.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday.  May  26,  was  1,017. 
The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,063, 
showing  a  decrease  of  46,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  241. 
The  number  published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  44. 
The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  66, 
showing  a  decrease  of  22,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date, 
of  102. 

On  Friday,  the  Sth  inst.,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Count  Wrangel,  paid  a  visit  to  the  printing-office  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Clay  &  Sons  to  inspect  the  new  composing  machines 
invented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lagerman,  of  Jonkoping  in  Sweden.  His 
Majesty  thoroughly  examined  the  construction  and  working  of  the 
composing  and  justifying  machines,  spending  a  considerable  time 
over  the  details,  and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  and  amazement 
at  the  ingenuity  of  the  invention.  The  machines,  which  show  the 
work  of  a  master-mind,  and  for  originality  of  idea  and  ingenuity  are 
unsurpassed,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  on  regular  work  by  Messrs. 
Clay,  and  proved  to  possess  all  the  powers  which  other  inventors  have 
only  partially  achieved.  The  machines  were  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Ilagborg,  of  35,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 
whose  seivices  have  been  retained  for  the  Lagerman  Typotheter  and 
Tustifyer  Company,  which  holds  all  patent  rights.  It  is  expected  that 
"before  many  weeks  the  machines  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  trade  generally,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lithographic  Pension  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  17,  at  the  White  Swan,  Temple- 
street.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.), 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Adams  (the  vice-president). 
The  report  stated  that  by  the  payment  of  one  penny  per  week,  or  5s. 
yearly,  members  of  the  trade  would  be  doing  something  that  would 
entitle  them  to  support  when  they  most  needed  it.  The  income  of  the 
society  for  the  year  was  £634.  12s.  6cL,  and  there  is  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £568.  1  is. .id.  The  increase  on  the  last  year’s  income  is  £34.  is.  7d. 
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The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  pointed  out  that 
it  was  most  important  that  employers  and  manufacturers  should  give 
their  support  by  way  of  an  annual  subscription  or  donation.  And  it 
was  more  important  still  that  all  the  members  of  the  trade  of  a  suitable 
age  should  join  the  society.  The  resolution  was  seconded,  and  the 
report  with  the  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  Mr.  George  Pratt,  aged 
seventy-three,  who  joined  the  society  in  1873,  was  elected  a  pensioner, 
lie  will  receive  £12.  12s.  per  annum.  The  officers  were  appointed, 
and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


Wood  v.  Cox. — The  trial  of  this  libel  suit,  an  action  brought  by 
Charles  Wood,  jockey,  against  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette ,  is 
fixed  for  hearing  on  the  16th  inst. 

Libel  Action  by  tiie  “Sportsman.” — In  the  Law  Courts,  on 
May  29,  the  proprietors  of  the  Sportsman  sought  to  recover  from  Mr. 
Corlett,  editor  of  the  Sporting  Times,  damages  for  libel  which 
appeared  in  an  article  in  that  paper.  The  article  commented  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Sportsman  in  not  offering  a  reward  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  (he  murderers  of  Mr.  McNeill,  a  Sportsman  reporter,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  murdered  at  Boulogne,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  from  beginning  to  end  the  proprietors  of  the  Sportsman 
viewed  the  matter  simply  as  a  means  of  securing  a  big  advertisement. 
The  defendant  justified  the  libel,  and  a  Divisional  Court  was  now 
asked  to  reverse  a  decision  in  chambers  refusing  to  order  the 
defendant  to  deliver  particulars  of  his  justification.  The  Court, 
however,  refused  to  interfere,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims’s  Ballads; — Mr.  Renshaw,  Q.C.,  applied  to 
Mr.  Justice  Kay,  on  the  8th  inst.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  for 
an  injunction  against  Mr.  G.  Ingram,  a  publisher  in  Old-street,  to 
restrain  him  from  infringing  the  copyright  of  his  ballads.  Mr.  Sims 
alleges  that  the  defendant  published  in  sheets  three  of  his  poems, 
entitled  “Christmas  Day  in  the  Workhouse,”  “Ostler  Joe,”  and 
“  The  Lifeboat.”  Mr.  Ingram,  through,  his  counsel,  stated  that  the 
publication  had  taken  place  inadvertently,  and  offered  to  submit  to  a 
perpetual  injunction,  without  costs.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel  refused  to 
waive  costs,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  the  defendant 
giving  an  undertaking  in  the  mean  time. 

Attempt  to  Extort  Money.— At  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
before  the  Recorder,  on  May  29,  Alfred  Braithwaite  Emmanuel 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  an  indictment  charging  him  with  threatening 
to  publish  certain  things  regarding  John  Burbage  with  the  view  of 
extorting  money  from  him.  Mr.  Besley  was  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Mr.  Grain  appeared  for  the  defence.  The  prisoner  is  connected 
with  the  Stock  Exchange  Times ,  and  Mr.  Burbage  is  an  advertisement 
agent,  carrying  on  business  in  Moorgate-street,  and,  as  such,  had 
control  of  the  advertisements  of  the  Andalusian  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Burbage  stated  that  on  May  2  accused  came  to  his  office 
and  asked  for  an  advertisement  of  the  Andalusian  Company,  which 
would  have  cost  £\o.  10s.  He  declined  to  give  it.  Emmanuel 
replied  that  he  had  compelled  other  advertising  agents  to  patronise  his 
paper,  and  if  Mr.  Burbage  declined  he  would  pillory  him  in  the  next 
number.  Mr.  Burbage  at  once  ejected  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
was  never  again  to  be  admitted.  Mr.  Grain,  for  the  defence,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  case  was  a  mere  trumpery  quarrel  between  a  gentleman 
anxious  to  secure  advertisements  and  an  irate  advertisement  agent, 
which  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  forcible  ejection  of  the  former 
from  the  office.  The  jury  found  Emmanuel  guilty,  and  the  Recorder 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  over  in  £20  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  come 
up  for  judgmen  if  called  upon. 

A  Printing  Invention  before  the  Comptroller.  —  The 
Comptroller  of  Patents  has  recently  decided  a  case  in  which  the 
printing  world  is  interested.  Early  in  1886,  Mr.  George  Newsum 
and  Henry  Kitchin  Ashwell  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
litho  and  letterpress  printing  machines,  which  consisted  of  a  brake 
pulley  having  raised  paths  on  the  circumference,  combined  with  a  pulley 
lever  and  brake  strap.  By  this  arrangement,  the  table,  on  completing 
its  traverse  after  printing,  and  immediately  before  it  arrives  at  its  term¬ 
ination,  the  brake  pulley  flange  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulley  on  the 
lever,  and  thus  actuates  the  strap,  gripping  the  pulley  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cylinder  is  stopped  gradually  without  vibration,  and  is  retained 
stationary  until  the  turn  of  the  table,  when  the  brake  is  relieved.  By 
this  arrangement,  not  only  is  a  perfect  register  insured,  but  the  breaking 
of  the  cylinder  is  effected  without  lifting  the  same  from  its  bearings, 
which  is  the  case  with  all  other  brakes  up  to  Newsum  &  Ashwell’s 
improvement.  Early  in  18S7,  Mr.  Jonas  Rusby  applied  for  a  patent, 
which,  among  other  things,  he  claimed  (Claim  3),  “  The  use  and 
employment  of  swells  (or  their  equivalents)  upon  the  boss,  or  upon. any 
convenient  part  of  the  cylinder  shaft  for  the  purpose  shown  and 
described.”  Mr.  Newsum  thereupon  entered  an  opposition  to  the 
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patent,  holdirtg  that  Mr.  Rusby  not  only  had  the  same  object  in  view, 
but  that  he  accomplished  the  same  by  means,  if  not  positively  identical, 
certainly  by  what  are  known  as  mechanical  equivalents,  and  precisely 
what  one  would  expect  to  find  when  a  man  wishes  to  avoid  a  prior 
patent.  The  issue  was  heard  before  the  Comptroller-General,  at  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  on  February  15  last,  and  his  decision  has 
been  recently  given  entirely  in  favour  of  Newsum’s  contentions. 
Mr.  Bousfield,  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Waugh,  patent  agent,  appeared 
for  Mr.  Newsum,  anil  Mr.  Olive  Murry,  patent  agent,  appeared 
for  Mr.  Rusby.  The  Comptroller’s  decision  ran  as  follows: — With 
regard  to  Claim  3,  I  think  the  use  of  “swells”  therein  referred  to  is  so 
nearly  the  same  as  “raised  paths  ”  (in  Newsum’s  specification),  that 
Rusby  should  either  remove  this  claim,  or  refer  to  Newsum’s  specifica¬ 
tion.  As  Mr.  Rusby  has  not  appealed  against  the  ruling  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller,  the  latter’s  decision  binds  the  parties  to  the  hearing,  and  places 
beyond  doubt  the  priority  of  Newsum’s  patent,  and  settles  that  the 
advantage  of  that  arrangement  belongs  to  Newsum. 

James  v.  Stevens. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  liquidator 
of  Messrs.  Letts,  Son,  &  Co.,  London,  against  a  wholesale  stationer  of 
Coventry,  to  recover  damages,  stated  at  £\,ooo,  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract  in  regard  to  large  orders  for  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and 
birthday  cards,  chromo  pictures,  and  screens.  The  defendant  denied 
the  breach,  and  made  a  counter-claim  for  .£130,  as  loss  sustained  by 
him  through  alleged  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract  on  the  other  side. 
In  May,  1885,  the  defendant  ordered  of  Messrs.  Letts  a  large  number 
of  cards  of  the  description  mentioned,  selecting  the  tints,  and  sending 
samples  of  what  he  wanted.  All  the  cards  were  to  have  a  verse  on 
them— according  to  the  plaintiff  the  same  verse  ;  but,  according  to  the 
defendant,  different  verses.  The  defendant  sent  several  kinds  of 
verses  which  he  wished  to  use,  but  Messrs.  Letts  declined  to  execute 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  cards  with  different 
verses  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  that  this  was  not  according  to 
the  contract  as  they  understood  it.  The  result  was  that  the  cards  were 
not  taken,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  for  the  expense  Messrs.  Letts  had 
been  put  to,  and  the  loss  of  profit  on  the  transaction.  There  were 
similar  differences  w’ith  respect  to  the  chromo  pictures  and  the  screens. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  ,£380.  is.  4d.  as  to  the 
Christmas  cards  and  chromos,  and  for  the  defendant  as  regarded  the 
screens. 
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Mr.  Rolland,  printer  and  paper  manufacturer,  of  Montreal,  and 
member  of  the  Senate,  died  recently  at  the  above  place,  in  his 
seventy-third  year. 

A  typographical  society  has  been  established  in  Western 
Australia,  with  a  roll  of  twenty-two  members.  Mr.  R.  Tolmie  has 
been  elected  secretary. 

The  Auckland  Star  is  publishing  a  “New  Zealand  Library,”  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Yankee  publishers,  who  issued  English  works 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  Star  publishes  American  works  of  a  sensational 
style,.  “  Kildee  ”  and  “Barnes  of  New  York”  being  the  two  works 
at  present  issued. 

The  New  Zealand  Mutual  Creditors’  Association  have  just  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  Trade  Protection  Gazette  of  New  7.ealand.  It 
is  a  12-page  demy  4to,  and  is  to  come  out  weekly.  Ihis  society  has 
been  issuing  a  4-page  monthly,  but  their  increased  business  has  caused 
this  step.  B.  N.  Manley,  of  Willis-street,  Wellington,  is  the  printer. 

A  new  venture  in  the  newspaper  world  is  entitled  the  “Anti- 
Chinaman.”  It  is  published  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and,  as  its 
name  denotes,  its  columns  are  devoted  to  the  Chinese  labour  question, 
and  its  advocacy  is  against  any  further  influx  of  the  race  into  Neiy 
Zealand,  or,  indeed,  into  the  Colonies. 

The  new  Government  printing-office  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
is  finished,  and  they  have  commenced  moving  into  it.  It  is  in  a 
convenient  position  for  moving,  being  right  across  the  road.  A  hand¬ 
some  three-story  brick  building,  it  is  an  ornament  to  Thorndon. 
midway  between  the  post  office,  railway  stations,  and  parliament 
buildings.  “  But,”  say  the  comps.,  “  the  architect  ought  to  have  had 
'fiat  lux'  impressed  on  his  plans.  In  the  composing  rooms  there  is 
far  too  much  brick.  Had  there  been  more  glass  used  and  less  brick, 
then  we  should  have  been  happy ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  think  we  would 
rather  have  the  old  place.” 

The  Christchurch  (New  Zealand)  Telegraph  is  indignant  because 
criminals  are  instructed  in  the  printing  trade  in  the  Lyttelton  Gaol. 
It  says:  “  Why  should  printing  be  singled  out  as  the  trade  which 
is  to  be  crowded  with  men  who  have  forfeited  their  characters  ?  Why 
should  not  prisoners  be  taught  to  dispense  medicine,  to  qualify  as 
lawyers  and  clergymen,  and,  in  short,  learn  all  those  trades  and 
professions  which  could  be  acquired  in  gaol  ?  Why  single  out  the 
compositor’s  art  as  one  especially  suitable  for  the  reformation  of  the 
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criminal  mind  ?  Why  should  their  trade  be  chosen  for  degradation  in 
this  manner?  ” 

A  deputation  from  the  Australian  Natives’  Association  waited 
recently  on  the  Minister  of  Education  of  Victoria  to  urge  that  an 
Australian  series  of  school  books  should  be  published,  so  that  fuller 
information  on  purely  Australian  subjects  should  be  made  available  to 
the  children  in  state  schools.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  virtually 
no  special  information  about  Australian  geography  in  the  books  used. 
The  minister  was  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  650,000  of  the  total 
population  of  Victoria  were  native-born,  and  that  the  vast  majority 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  their  native  land. 
Australian  literature,  like  Australian  geography,  was  neglected  by  the 
Education  Department.  The  deputation  laid  particular  stress  on  the 
argument  that  the  Government  would  stimulate  the  Federal  senti¬ 
ment  by  giving  Australian  subjects  prominence  in  the  State  schools. 

Printing  Surfaces  from  Photographic  Designs. — Mr. 
Henry  Sutton,  of  Ballarat,  Victoria,  has  patented  a  new  process  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  automatically  converting  a  photographic 
image  on  a  gelatine  surface  into  a  relief  or  intaglio  printing  surface, 
which  will  faithfully  represent  the  delicate  lights  and  shades,  or  “  half¬ 
tones,”  the  printing  surface  being  of  such  a  kind  that  a  printer  with 
ordinary  appliances  can,  it  is  stated,  without  difficulty  utilise  it  for 
printing  purposes.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures  on  gelatine  plates  broken  up  by  dot,  stipple,  or 
pattern  of  any  kind,  nor  the  immersion  of  such  plates  in  water  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  unaffected  gelatine  to  swell  and  rise  into  relief, 
as  this  has  already  been  done.  According  to  his  method,  he  tikes  an 
ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate,  and  impresses  an  image  thereon  by  the 
action  of  light.  The  image,  having  its  surface  diversified  or  broken 
up  by  ordinary  wire  gauze  pattern,  is  then  developed  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  water  of  the  temperature 
of  80°  Fahr.  The  free  water  is  removed  by  dipping  the  plate  in  a 
bath  of  spirits  of  wine  for  10  seconds  ;  the  plate  being  then  removed, 
and  the  spirits  of  wine  fanned  dry  from  its  surface.  It  is  placed  on  a 
copper  plate,  supported  on  feet,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
gas  burner  until  it  becomes  about  the  temperature  of  21 2°  Fahr. 
This  heat  is  continued  for  two  minutes,  when,  according  to  the 
patentee,  the  object  is  accomplished. 
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A  Typothet.-e  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  it  is  reported,  continues  to  receive  an  income  of  £300 
a  year  in  royalties  on  the  sale  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

Mr.  Carl  Schra'UBSTADTER,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Manufacturer  of 
the  Star  Engraving  Plates,  has  removed  to  303-305,  North  Third- 
street,  owing  to  constantly  increasing  business. 

A  temperance  meeting  of  printers  was  held  in  Boston  recently, 
and  numerous  additions  made  to  the  total  abstinence  cause.  President 
Cameron  (of  Typographical  Union  No.  13)  delivered  an  address. 

An  American  Notes  and  Queries  has  been  commenced  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  W.  S.  Walsh  (Editor  of  Lippincotf s  Magazine)  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  H.  C.  Walsh  (formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Catholic 
World),  are  its  editors. 

A  change  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  proprietorship  has  been  con¬ 
summated  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Advertiser  Newspaper  Company, 
of  Boston,  with  William  E.  Barrett,  president  ;  Henry  Parkman, 
treasurer  ;  and  Samuel  W.  McCall  as  directors.  The  capital  stock  is 
§30,000. 

Messrs.  Moulton,  Welbourne  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  new  monthly,  the  Bibliographer  and  Reference  List, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  booksellers,  public  libraries,  and 
individual  book-buyers  with  a  handy  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  in 
the  various  departments  of  literature. 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  an  accomplished  fact  for  the  employes 
of  the  various  paper  firms  in  Philadelphia.  The  most  prominent  firms 
have  agreed  to  grant  the  half-holiday  from  May  1  to  October  1.  The 
employers  will  lose  nothing  by  it,  as  the  employes  know  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  men  who  are  disposed  to  treat  those  they  hire  as  human 
beings. 

The  Publishers’  Trade-List  Annual  for  1887  has  lately  been  issued 
as  a  volume  of  more  than  3,000  pages.  It  contains  in  alphabetical 
order  the  catalogues  of  more  than  200  American  houses.  A  list  of 
books  published  from  July,  1886,  to  June,  1887,  and  a  catalogue  of 
school-books  for  July,  1887,  are  prefixed  to  the  annual,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  office  of  the  well-known  Publishers'  Weekly,  in  New 
York.  The  annual  appears  now  for  the  fifteenth  time.  The  cut-in 
index  on  the  front  margin  of  the  book  facilitates  its  use,  and  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  American  ingenuity. 


Messrs.  Belforii,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  New  York,  announce  the 
early  publication  of  Belford's  Magazine,  with  Col.  Donn  Piatt,  as 
editor-in-chief,  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  able  contributors.  Bclford' s 
Magazine  will  be  issued  monthly,  and  devote  a  large  part  of  its  space 
to  politics.  Its  list  of  contributors  will  include  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hurd,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore,  Mr.  Henry 
George,  &c.  The  departments  of  fiction  and  general  literature  will 
not  be  neglected,  and  each  issue  will  contain  a  complete  novel, 
after  the  plan  successfully  inaugurated  by  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Mail  and  Express,  New  York  daily  paper,  prints  at  the  head 
of  its  editorial  columns  a  passage  selected  from  the  Bible  each  day. 
Being  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  this  course,  the  proprietor 
replied  :  “  I  print  the  text  because  I  think  it  desirable  that  men  who 
are  necessarily  absorbed  in  business  should  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  their  Heavenly  Father.  Some  people  poke  fun  at  me  for  it,  but  I 
don't  mind  it.  It  is  Cod  they  ridicule,  not  me.  As  long  as  I  am 
associated  with  the  Mail  and  Express,  I  shall  publish  a  text  from  the 
Bible  every  day,  and  print  it  in  the  same  place,  so  that  my  readers 
may  know  where  to  look  for  it.” 

Bancroft  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  are  engaged  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  language,  which  promises  to  be 
in  every  respect  a  standard  work.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  dictionary 
was  published  by  L.  Andrews,  but  as  it  then  contained  no  accent  marks 
it  was  necessarily  very  incomplete.  The  present  work  is  being  care¬ 
fully  edited  by  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  studied 
the  language  of  the  islands.  This  dictionary  is  of  English  words  with 
Hawaiian  translations.  It  will  contain  more  than  3,000  English 
phrases  translated,  and  will  form  an  octavo  volume  of  over  250  pages. 
The  work  is  designed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom, 
and  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Women  journalists  are  now  numbered  by  scores  in  every  large  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  few  influential  papers  in  the  country  are 
without  one  or  more  women  on  the  staff.  Yet  even  in  Boston  the 
profession  is  not  old  enough  to  have  lost  its  novelty.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  of  the  sterner  sex  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  attend  ihe  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Women’s 
Press  Association  looked  with  a  curious  interest  at  the  personnel  of 
their  entertainers.  Bright-looking  women  with  keen  and  fine  faces 
they  were.  One  thing  was  specially  noticeable,  the  large  number  of 
married  women  actively  engaged  in  journalistic  work  ;  nor  does  it  at 
all  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  husbands  beldng  to 
the  same  profession. 

“  Sorts  ”  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  of  1 12  pages,  to  be  published 
injulybythe  Sun  Press,  Boston.  The  style  and  contents  will  be 
unique.  It  will  be  bound  in  silver  boards  with  silver  edges,  the  title 
being  indented  in  a  circle  to  represent  a  founder’s  mark,  and  the  edges 
nicked,  the  book  thus  representing  a  quad.  It  will  be  printed  on  good 
book  paper,  red-lined.  The  contents  will  be  varied,  as  the  name 
implies,  combining  sense  and  nonsense,  relating  chiefly  to  the  “art 
preservative.”  While  it  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  printers,  it 
will  be  of  general  interest  to  all.  A  number  of  silhouette  and  outline 
cuts  scattered  through  the  book  will  add  to  the  oddity.  It  is  edited  by 
Charles  Everett  Warren,  M.D.  The  dummy  copy  we  have  received 
bears  out  all  that  the  editor  promises,  and,  indeed,  far  exceeds  his  very 
modest  description  of  his  little  book. 


Confmenfaf  £  ^foreign  Jfofftnge. 

The  annual  banquet  of  master  printers  at  Paris  took  place  on 
May  5  at  Brebants. 

A  number  of  Paris  printers  have  petitioned  the  Government 
against  the  Imprimerie  Nationale. 

The  Syndic  Chamber  (Paris)  of  printing  managers  will  give  its 
banquet  on  May  20  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

A  tailor  and  a  bookbinder  have  been  sentenced  in  Leipzig  to  ten 
and  eight  months’  imprisonment,  for  spreading  prohibited  letters  and 
documents  of  a  secret  social-democratic  society. 

The  overseers  of  Paris  celebrated  the  forty-first  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  their  society  on  Sunday,  May  13,  at  the  Salon  des 
Families,  at  Saint  Mande. 

Die  Parole  is  the  name  of  a  new  fortnightly  “social  and  technical 
organ  of  typography  for  Switzerland,”  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  May  1  in  Berne,  and  of  which  Herr  Fr.  Martin  is  manager. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  1889,  an 
extensive  Graphic  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Stuttgart.  Foreign 
firms,  however,  will  not  be  admitted  as  independent  exhibitors. 

Deutsche  Arbeiterzeitung  is  the  title  of  a  new  social-political  journal, 
of  which  the  first  part  will  be  published  in  Berlin  in  July.  It  will 
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number  amongst  its  contributors  some  of  the  most  prominent  political 
and  commercial  leaders  of  the  day  in  Germany. 

The  printing  establishment  ofFuncke  and  Naeter  in  Berlin  cele¬ 
brated  on  May  9  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  establishment.  The  first 
proprietor  was  Carl  Wilhelm  Jasucke,  who  was  followed  by  his  son. 
The  present  owners  of  the  business  took  possession  on  April  1,  1 S83. 

According  to  the  Anuario  bibliografico  de  la  Republica  Argentina, 
Aiio  VIII.,  899  books,  &c. ,  and  452  periodicals,  among  them  17 
Italian,  9  English,  4  German,  and  4  French,  were  published  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1886. 

Three  of  the  grandsons  of  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  ages  twelve,  ten, 
and  seven,  are  publishing  a  bright  little  paper,  called  the  Courier 
Imperial,  They  are  the  editors,  printers,  and  pressmen  of  the  little 
sheet,  which  is  liberal  in  politics  and  opposed  to  slavery. 

The  Servian  press  is  growing.  In  1878  there  existed  only  one 
official  and  one  semi-official  paper  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Servia, 
but  now  twelve  political  papers,  belonging  to  different  parties,  are 
published,  besides  eight  trade  papers  and  one  monthly  periodical. 

The  English  Commercial  Museum  in  Tokio  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  permanent  exhibition  of  samples  of  European  products.  A 
similar  representation  of  English  interests  has  been  planned  for 
Hamburg,  and  next  year  an  export  exchange  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be 
instituted  in  London. 

Le  Matin  announces  the  project  of  a  new  paper,  to  be  published  in 
France  and  England.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lockroy 
and  M.  Naquet.  It  is  to  be  an  evening  newspaper,  and  the  London 
edition,  which  will  be  in  French,  will  be  mostly  matter  telegraphed 
from  Paris  by  special  wire. 

The  Schlagwort-Katalog  (Catchword  Catalogue)  which  is  announced 
by  Fr.  Cruse,  of  Hanover,  is  to  contain  all  the  books  and  maps 
published  by  the  German  book  trade  from  1883  to  1887,  arranged  in 
order  of  subjects.  Foreign  specialists  especially  will  be  glad  to  have 
such  a  convenient  compendium  which  will  place  them  in  a  position 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  productions  of  the 
German  press  on  any  given  subject. 

The  Art  Publishing  Trade  in  Berlin. — The  report  of  the 
Berliner  Kunstdruck  und  Verlagsanstalt  (Herrn  A.  &  C.  Kaufmann) 
states  that  in  1887  the  profits  on  goods  sold  amounted  to  324,973 
marks,  while  the  net  profit  equalled  155,839  marks.  The  shareholders 
receive  a  dividend  of  83  per  cent.  During  the  current  business  year 
the  sales  for  the  first  quarter  already  show  an  increase  of  30,000 
marks  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1887. 

An  International  Press  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Munich,  from  the 
15th  to  the  19th  inst.,  in  connexion  with  the  International  Jubilee 
Art  Exhibition  and  the  German  National  Exhibition  of  Applied  Art. 
The  invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Society  of  Journalists  and 
Authors  in  Munich.  Among  the  subjects  of  discussion  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  journalists  to  each  other  in  national  and  international  inter¬ 
course,  and  between  the  various  press  societies. 

The  Munich  Art  Exhibition. — The  third  International  Art 
Exhibition  was  formally  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  the  State  digni¬ 
taries,  the  diplomatic  body,  the  leading  authorities,  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Art,  the  University  and  Polytechnic,  and  a  number 
of  artists  and  distinguished  visitors.  The  exhibition,  nearly  every 
department  of  which  is  in  a  complete  state,  offers  a  very  fine  display, 
both  native  and  foreign  art  being  strongly  represented. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  Holland  two  years  ago  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  that  country,  and 
their  preliminary  report  has  been  published.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  may  be  taken  as  follows  :  Compositors, 
3|d.;  paper-makers,  2^d.;  and  engravers,  8d.  The  Commission, 
while  admitting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information  in  all 
cases,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  adults  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  art  of  printing  reached  the 
distant  island  of  Iceland  as  early  as  1584.  One  Gudbrand  Thorlakson, 
Bishop  of  Holum,  not  only  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Norse 
language,  but  he  caused  the  printing  to  be  done  at  his  own  private 
press,  cutting  the  blocks  for  decorations  and  capitals  himself.  The 
technical  excellence  of  this  first  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  (a  stout 
folio  of  three  volumes)  is  said  to  rival  the  contemporary  productions  of 
Germany.  The  printer’s  imprint  reads: — “  Prentaa  a  Holum,  ap 
Jone  Jons  syne.  1584.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  German  Emperor  Frederick  is  a 
printer.  In  the  year  1844,  a  printer  and  compositor,  named  Hanel, 
from  the  Graphischen  Kiinsteri,  often  went  to  give  lessons  to  the 
thirteen-year  old  apprentice-son  of  Prince  William,  at  the  Palace, 
where  a  room  was  fitted  up  with  cases,  presses,  and  all  the  other  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  printing-office  for  his  use.  It  is  customary  for  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  who  are  likely  to  take  the  crown, 
to  be  taught  a  handicraft.  It  is  said  the  Princess  Augusta  went 
personally  to  the  office  to  thank  the  authorities  for  her  son’s  progress. 


According  to  a  repoit  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Public  Security  at 
Madrid,  1,128  newspapers  and  Deriodicals  were  published  last  year  in 
Spain,  309  of  which  are  dailies.  But  amongst  the  latter  there  are 
several  “twins,”  that  is,  papers  which  contain  exactly  the  same 
matter  and  differ  only  in  the  headings.  Among  these  are  El  Mundo 
and  La  Opinion,  El  Eco  Nacional ,  and  La  Publicidad,  published  a<- 
Madrid.  The  paper  with  the  “  widest  circulation  ”  is  the  Imparcial 
of  the  same  city.  In  the  province  of  Madrid  279  papers  and 
periodicals  are  published,  then  follows  the  province  of  Barcelona  with 
124,  Seville  and  Cadiz  with  45  each,  and  Valencia  with  39. 

Two  new  French  periodicals  have  just  appeared.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  of  them  is  La  Revue  de  Famille,  a 
bi-monthly  publication,  which  will  be  under  the  able  editorship  of 
that  literary  and  political  veteran,  Jules  Simon.  Its  sub-editor  is  the 
well-known  novelist,  Louis  Ulbach.  The  price  is  2f.  50c.  The 
second  of  these  ventures  is  La  Petite  Revue,  to  appear  weekly  at  the 
low  price  of  ten  centimes.  Its  contents  are  to  be  of  a  very  varied 
nature.  According  to  the  prospectus,  it  will  include  romances,  news, 
recreations,  work  patterns,  music,  fashions,  caricatures,  &c.  The  list 
of  contributors  comprises  some  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction,  as  well  as 
prominent  savants. 

The  Newspaper  Museum  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  has  just  issued  its 
tenth  publication,  which  shows  that  a  considerable  increase  has  again 
taken  place,  so  that  nearly  20,000  products  of  the  periodical  press  all 
over  the  earth  are  now  united  in  the  museum.  This  institution,  the 
unselfish  work  of  Oscar  von  Forkenbeck,  is  likely  to  do  succeeding 
generations  invaluable  service  in  respect  of  knowledge  of  periods  and 
mankind.  The  press  and  the  book  trade  are  above  all  others  called 
on,  and  are  in  a  position,  by  contributing  to  the  museum,  to  assist  in 
the  desired  development  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  numbers  of  periodicals  and  works  relating  to  the  press,  the  directors 
have  appointed  Mr.  G.  Hedeler,  of  Leipzig,  the  agent  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Museum.  Mr.  Hedeler  has  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive 
and  forward  all  such  contributions  intrusted  to  him. 

Herr  Dr.  Jeserich,  a  chemist  and  judicial  expert,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  his  method  of  detecting  false  entries  and  tampering  with 
accounts  by  photography  before  the  German  Photographic  Union, 
which  was  recently  in  session  in  Berlin.  Dr.  Jeserich  was  asked  by 
Government  officials  to  examine  some  day-books  made  out  by  a 
merchant  suspected  of  false  entries.  He  based  his  examination  on 
the  fact  that  colours  in  different  masses  are  affected  differently  photo¬ 
graphically,  so  that,  when  different  inks  are  used,  though  apparently 
alike  to  the  eye  alone,  the  different  tones  of  colour  are  plainly  marked 
on  the  photographic  plate.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  the 
detection  of  the  change  of  the  word  May  into  April,  and  other 
(numerical)  alterations  were  so  plainly  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  the  false  letters  and  figures  being  quite  faint,  while  the 
original  lines  remained  very  dark. 

- »-«a  <s>  - 

(JUS5  jjournafrr  £  (prefg  CfScmgce. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  associated  papers,  the  Northampton  Mercury ,  the 
Northamptonshire  Guardian,  and  the  Daily  Reporter,  has  been 
appointed  manager  and  publisher  of  the  North  Wales  Guardian.  A 
service  of  silver  plate  was  presented  to  him  prior  to  his  departure  for 
his  new  duties. 

A  new  monthly,  entitled  Public  Health,  is  announced  for  publica¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

The  Auction  Gazette,  a  penny  weekly  paper,  giving  a  classified  list 
of  forthcoming  auction  sales,  will  be  published  at  303,  High  Holborn. 

The  Crouch  End  and  Hornsey  Weekly  Arews  has  been  started  as  a 
local  paper  for  the  district,  price  one  penny. 

The  old  title  of  the  Mirror  has  been  revived.  A  magazine  is 
published  with  this  name,  containing  biographical  sketches  and 
portraits  of  men  and  women  of  the  day,  with  notes  on  art,  science, 
literature,  and  the  drama. 

Scotland  is  to  have  its  own  special  athletic  journal  in  the  Scottish 
Athlete,  a  halfpenny  paper,  to  be  published  at  Edinburgh. 

A  new  trade  paper  is  published  fortnightly  in  Dublin,  called  the 
Wine  Merchants'  and  Grocers'  Review.  It  is  printed  by  Mr.  Dollard, 
and  published  at  21 1,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

The  Magazine  of  Sport  is  the  title  of  a  new  sixpenny  monthly. 

The  Protestant  Observer  is  a  new  penny  monthly.  If  well  done, 
this  should  have  a  prosperous  career. 

Life-Lore  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly,  written  for  students  of 
natural  history. 

Anglers  and  fishermen  in  Scotland,  who  have  not  hitherto  had  a 
journal  of  their  own,  have  just  had  their  want  supplied  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  Scotch  Waters,  a  Fish  and  Fisheries  Record.  The  new  weekly 
is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  fishing  field — the  sport,  the  trade, 
and  the  science, — and  it  should,  therefore,  have  a  large  constituency. 
The  publishers  of  the  new  periodical  are  Messrs.  Maclaren  &  Sons, 
128,  Renfield-street,  Glasgow. 

The  Yarmouth  Evening  Mail ,  the  first  and  only  evening  newspaper 
published  in  Yarmouth,  made  its  appearance  on  the  21st  ult.  It  is 
printed  and  published  by  the  East  Norfolk  Printing  Company,  King- 
street,  Great  Yarmouth.  The  price  is  one  halfpenny. 

An  English  Volapuk  Journal. — Volapuk,  the  international  lan¬ 
guage,  is  making  slow,  but  sure,  progress.  English  Volapukists  have 
united  with  the  object  of  promoting  a  journal,  and  the  result  is  the 
Volapuk  Journal ,  a  tiny  but  eminently  readable  monthly  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Carr  &  Co.,  26,  Paternoster-square,  E.C. 

- -•-*»  O  - 

(printing  anb  oftkr  Companies. 

FOURTEEN  new  Companies  connected  with  printing 
and  publishing  have  been  registered  during  the 
past  month,  with  a  total  capital  of  £424,000.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  four  Companies  and  ,£122,600  capital  at  the 
corresponding  date  last  year,  and  brings  the  total  for  the 
year,  so  far,  to  ninety-one  Companies  and  £"1,766,200 
capital,  as  compared  with  fifty-seven  Companies  and 
£1,201,100  capital  last  year. 

Richard  Clay  &  Sons  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Richard  Clay  &  Sons,  printers, 
engravers,  &c.,  of  Bread-street  Hill,  and  Bungay,  Suffolk.  It  was 
registered  on  the  4th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  in  £10  shares. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — *C. 
Clay,  M.  A.,  printer,  Cambridge  University  ;  ^Richard  Clay,  printer,  8, 
Bread-street  Hill ;  *A.  C.  Clay,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Muswell  Hill  ; 
*John  Clay,  M.A.,  printer,  Cambridge;  C.  F.  Clay,  M.A.,  38,  Great 
Ormond-street  ;  R.  Clay,  jun.,  printer,  Muswell  Hill ;  A.  C.  Clay, 
jun.,  printer,  Muswell  Hill.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  seven,  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk,  and  Messrs.  John  Miles,  and  Thos.  Wm.  Eady ; 
maximum  remuneration,  £500  per  annum. 

Edward  Saunders  &  Son  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion 
to  a  company  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Edward  Saunders  &  Son, 
paper  merchants,  paper  dealers,  and  wholesale  stationers.  It  was 
registered  on  the  3rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £80,000,  in  £5  shares. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — E.  P. 
Saunders,  pa^er  merchant,  81,  Cannon-street  ;  FI.  A.  Robertson, 
stationer,  81,  Canr.on-street  ;  F.  R.  Reeve,  accountant,  81,  Cannon- 
street;  E.  Hilliard,  stationer,  81,  Cannon-street;  J.  H.  Boswood, 
cashier,  81,  Cannon-street ;  S.  Brandon,  stationer,  81,  Cannon-street  ; 
H.  T.  Matthews,  stationer,  81,  Cannon-street.  Mr.  FI.  P.  Saunders 
is  appointed  managing  director  ;  qualification  for  directors,  £50  in 
shares  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 
The  management  will  be  vested  solely  in  the  managing  director  until 
directors  are  appointed  by  the  company  in  general  meeting,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Saunders. 

The  “Christian  Herald'’  Company  (Limited).— This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  £0 
shares,  to  purchase  from  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Baxter  the  Christian  Herald, 
the  Christian  Herald  Monthly  Supplement,  the  Signal  Blue  Ribbon 
Gazette,  and  the  Prophetic  News .  The  subscribers  are  : — Allen  Sage, 
305,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  1  share  ;  F.  E.  V.  Baxter,  solicitor,  5, 
Victoria-street,  S.W.,  1  ;  Rev.  M.  P.  Baxter,  1,  Bakehouse-court,  St. 
Paul’s,  6,970  ;  J.  Snow,  jun.,  bookseller,  2,  Ivy-lane,  I  ;  R.  D.  Baxter, 
solicitor,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  1  ;  J.  Gleazer,  61,  Lillie- 
shall-road,  Clapham,  1.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Southern  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  5th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £0,000,  in  £  shares, 
to  trade  as  printers,  publishers,  newspaper  proprietors,  &c.,  and  for 
such  purpose  to  take  over  the  business  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  John 
Infield,  in  Brighton,  and  in  the  City  of  London.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are: — James  Fraser,  jun., 
accountant,  10,  Cardozo-road,  N.  ;  *C.  Smith  Nicholson,  chartered 
accountant,  27,  Cecile-park,  Crouch-end;  J.  S.  Morrison,  accountant, 
6l,  Lee-road,  S.E.  ;  J.  N.  Riley,  accountant,  25,  Pembury-road, 
Clapton ;  L.  Dumere,  accountant,  2,  Shaa-road,  Acton ;  J.  S.  Mallam, 
accountant,  48,  Angles-road,  Streatham  ;  *G.  Rae,  Thomson  Fraser, 
accountant,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  and  Mr.  John  Infield. 


“Echoes  of  the  World”  Syndicate  (Limited). — This 
syndicate  was  registered  on  the  10th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000, 
in  £  shares,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  a  newspaper  known  as  Echoes  of 
the  World.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share, 
are : — C.  G.  Morgan,  merchant,  Winchester  House  ;  F.  L.  Marshall, 
journalist,  139,  Abbey-road  ;  Clara  Harding,  clerk,  Winchester 
House ;  W.  Id.  Davis,  financial  agent,  Winchester  House  ;  W.  J. 
Thomas,  clerk,  121,  Dalyell-road,  Brixton  ;  E.  Zohrab,  C.E.,  char¬ 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  manufacturer,  Horwick;  Edgar  Cooper,  13, 
Princess-row,  Pimlico.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  qualification,  £5  in  shares  or 
stock.  The  first  are  Major  C.  G.  Megrue,  Messrs.  Athol  Mayhew, 
G.  Waters  Pitt,  and  F.  Lawrence  Marshall.  The  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Hill,  Siffken,  &  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  Hill,  Siffken,  &  Company, 
lithographic  and  general  printers,  of  the  Grafton  Works,  North-road, 
Cattle  Market,  Holloway.  It  was  registered  on  the  25th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £5,000,  in  £0  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each, 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — *  H.  C.  Hill,  printer,  North-road, 
N. ;  *  B.  E.  W.  Siffken,  printer,  North-road,  N. ;  A.  C.  Stock,  47, 
Marylebone-road  ;  S.  C.  Rhodes,  meat  salesman,  Upton-lane,  F’orest* 
gate;  E.  Hill,  clerk,  North. road,  N. ;  FI.  W.  C.  Brown,  printer 
25,  Falkland-road,  N.W. ;  H.  J.  Brown,  accountant,  7,  Archibald- 
road,  N.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  five  ;  qualification,  50  shares  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

Walter  FIill  &  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  nth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £20  shares, 
to  trade  as  advertising  agents,  printers,  and  bill  posters.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  forone  share,  are  : — *  Walter  Hill, 
advertising  contractor,  Fortis-green,  N. ;  *  W.  Coombes,  accountant, 
Willesden-green  ;  ”  F.  Conkling  Van  Duzer,  wholesale  druggist, 
Gloucester-gate,  N.W. ;  D.  A.  Brown,  accountant,  90,  Lansdowne- 
road,  Kensington-park  ;  C.  E.  McClellan,  wholesale  druggist,  1 14, 
Southampton-row  ;  A.  Ramsay,  commercial  traveller,  13,  Bedford- 
gardens,  Kensington  ;  J.  T.  Freeman,  solicitor,  Bromley,  Kent.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven, 
the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

Benson  &  Holme  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  business  of  stationers,  printers,  publishers,  See.,  carried  on 
at  Liverpool,  by  John  Flolme,  trading  as  Benson  &  Flolme,  the 
purchase  including  the  copyright  and  good-will  of  Benson’s  Liverpool 
Penny  Railway  Guide.  It  was  registered  on  the  1st  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £12, coo,  in  £12  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are:  — ^G.  H.  Hadlield,  Bridstow,  Hereford  ; 
*S.  Horton,  chemical  manufacturer,  28,  Lightbody-street,  Liverpool ; 

M.  Kelly,  merchant,  10,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool  ;  J.  E. 
Partridge,  manager,  36,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Edith  Holme, 
spinster,  Birkenhead  ;  Helen  Holme,  spinster,  Birkenhead  ;  Gertrude 
Holme,  spinster,  Birkenhead.  The  first  three  subscribers  are  appointed 
directors. 

F.  W.  Potter  &  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  nth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,  in  £1  shares, 
to  take  over  the  business  of  stationer  and  printer  carried  on  by  F.  W. 
Potter,  at  1 7,  Queen  Victoria-street  and  II,  Wormwood-street.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — W.  P. 
Daniels,  secretary  to  a  company,  20,  Grenville-square,  W.C.;  G.  G.  L. 
Macpherson,  merchant,  39,  Lombard-street  ;  J.  T.  Rolfe,  printers’ 
manager,  71,  Leyspring-road,  Leytonstone  ;  R.  A.  Erwen,  stationer, 
13,  Albion-street,  Rotherhithe ;  R.  Greening,  solicitor,  46,  Fen- 
church-street;  F.  C.  Birch,  solicitor,  Ornan-road,  Hampstead;  D.  T. 
Bennett,  book-keeper,  133,  Avondale-square,  S.E.  Most  of  the 
regulations  of  Table  A  apply. 

The  “Electrician”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  31st  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £10,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  of  the 
proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  Electrician  newspaper, 
carried  on  at  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — Sir  James  Anderson,  62, 
Queen’s-gate ;  John  Denison  Pender,  51,  Hans-place  ;  Louis  Schott, 
merchant,  4,  Bank-buildings ;  Louis  Floersheim,  merchant,  4,  Bank- 
buildings  ;  K.  L.  M.  Anderson,  stockbroker,  10,  Throgmorton- 
avenue  ;  Sir  John  Pender,  18,  Arlington-street,  S.W. ;  James  Pender, 
Thornby  Hall,  Northampton.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  nominate 
the  first ;  qualification,  £300  in  shares  ;  the  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Alliance  Publishing  Company  and  Newspaper  Fiction 
Supply  Agency  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,  divided  into  600  preference  shares 
of  £5  each,  and  1,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  to  acquire  the 
business  of  the  Authors’  Publication  and  Newspaper  Fiction  Supply 
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Agency,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Allen  Carter,  of  West  Bromwich,  and  by 
Mr.  John  George  Hammond,  of  136  and  138,  Edmund-street,  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Birmingham. 

CoURRIER  DE  L’EUROPE  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY  (LIMITED). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the-  10th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,000,  in  ,£1  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors, 
printers,  and  publishers. 

Press  Alliance  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on 
business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  publishers,  and  press 
agents,  and  for  such  purposes  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  John 
Humphreys  Gretton.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed  for 
one  share,  are  : — H.  J.  Catling-Clubburn,  2,  Museum-chambers, 
Bury-street  ;  E.  J.  Vaughan,  barrister,  3,  Brick-court,  Temple  ;  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  4,  Queen  Victoria-street  ;  G.  H.  Gretton,  barrister,  5, 
Bloomsbury-mansions,  Hart-street ;  R.  W.  Hobday,  publisher,  22, 
Upper  Rathbone-place  ;  Id.  H.  Spratt,  surgical  machinist,  Torbay- 
road,  Brondesbury  ;  Max  Limlar,  443,  Oxlord-street.  Most  of  the 
regulations  of  Table  A  apply. 

Feterken  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  iSth 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  purchase  the  business 
of  printer  carried  on  by  Hy.  Peterken,  at  33,  Rathbone-street,  Bark¬ 
ing-road,  Canning  Town. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Financial  News 
(Limited),  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared,  payable  on  the 
15th  inst. 
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Alauzet. — M.  Louis  Alauzet,  machine  manufacturer,  of  Paris, 
died  on  the  12th  nit.  at  Arcachon,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

Dale. — On  May  15,  at  Streatham,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dale,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Messrs.  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.,  printing-ink  makers,  London, 
and  formerly  with  Messrs.  Spicer  Bros.,  London. 

Dawson. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  of  Skipton, 
founder  and  editor  of  a  liberal  weekly  journal  known  in  recent  years 
as  the  West  Yorkshire  Pioneer.  Mr.  Dawson  was  fifty-five  years 
of  age. 

Philippe. — M.  Jules  Philippe,  deputy  of  La  Savoie,  has  just  died. 
He  was  formerly  a  journeyman  printer,  and  published  several  remark¬ 
able  works,  on  printing,  notably  one  on  the  first  Paris  printers. 

Renon.— The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of  Madame  Renon, 
printer,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Watt. — Intelligence  from  Yokohama  announces  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Watt,  who  had  for  nearly  a  year  filled  the  position  of  editor 
of  the  Japan  Gazette.  Mr.  Watt  was  a  riative  of  Dundee,  and  was  for 
several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Advertiser.  In  1881  he  left  Dundee 
for  Hongkong,  where  he  acted  as  reporter,  and  latterly  as  sub  editor 
of  the  China  Mail. 

Westcott.  —  The  veteran  Philadelphia  journalist,  Thompson 
Westcott,  died  in  that  city  on  May  8.  Mr.  Westcott  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  standard  works,  including  “Life  of  John  Fitch,” 
“  Chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion,”  “Taxpayers’  Guide,”  “  History 
of  the  Test  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,”  “  Official  Guide-Book  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  “  Centennial  Portfolio,”  “  Historic  Mansions  and  Buildings 
of  Philadelphia,”  Sharf and  Wescott’s  “History  of  Philadelphia,” 
“  Public  Ledger.” 

Wright. — M.  Frederic  Wright,  the  proprietor  of  the  Essex 
Telegraph,  died  at  his  residence,  18,  Head-street,  Colchester,  on 
Friday  evening,  May  25,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
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[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  1 which  the  application 
was  made.] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — April. 

6,275.— Ollendorff,  B.,  London.  Improvements  in  blocks  for  holding 
zinc  plates  for  printing  purposes.  '  27. 

May. 

6,434.— McGrady,  H.  A  communication  from  L.  S.  Crandall,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  1. 

6,445. — Granville,  B.,  London.  Improvements  in  type- writing 
machines.  1. 

6,485. — Wilkins,  F.,  London.  Improved  type-writing  apparatus.  1. 


6,617.- — Allen,  J.  B.,  London.  An  improved  method  of  printing  from 
strips  of  electrotype  or  stereotype,  and  of  adjusting  and  fixing  the 
same  upon  printing  blocks.  3. 

6,781. — Michaud,  J.,  London.  Improved  damping  apparatus  for 
lithographic  and  zincographic  presses.  7. 

7,000. — Richmond,  J.,  and  Whiting,  W.,  London.  Improvements  in 
orconnected  with  printing  presses,  ic.  - 

7,063.— Elliott,  J.  and  Rt,  .London.  Improvements  in  printing 
machines.  11. 

7,100. — Lake,  A.  H.  A  communication  from  11.  D.  Gange,  United 
States.  Improved  mechanism  for  facilitating  the  operation  of 
type-writing  machines,  and  for  similar  purposes.  12. 

7,358. — Parker,  A.  J.,  London.  The  manufacture  of  compounds  and 
their  utilisation  as  printing  surfaces.  17. 

7,474. — Jordan,  J.,  and  Howard,  E.,  London.  Improvements  relat¬ 
ing  to  printing  machines.  19. 

7,556. — Krebs,  O.,  London.  An  improved  process  of  transferring 
phototypes  to  lithographic  stones.  22. 

7,560. — Grote,  C.  F.,  London.  An  improved  music-note  printing 
machine.  23. 

7,565. — Munro,  A.,  London.  .Improvements  in  type-writing  machines. 
2.3-  _ 


Specifications  Published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

5,262. — Simmons,  W.  A.  and  G.  W.  Lithographic  and 

letterpress  rollers  . .' .  6d. 

5,957. — Greth,  J.  Colour-printing  .  8d. 

6,981. — Thompson,  R.  C.,  and  Spence,  W.  Type-writing 

machines  .  8d. 

8,416. — Babbage,  H.  P.  Type-writers .  8d. 

8,596.  —  Cunliffe,  W.  Lithographic,  &c.,  pictures,  cards,  {fee.  6d. 

9,167. — Mewburn,  J.  C.  Printing  machines  .  is.  id. 

9,910. — Leigh,  II.  H.  Guillotine  machines .  6d. 

15,652.— Dickinson,  M.  F.  Printing  machine  . . .  8d. 

1888. 

72. — Thompson,  W.  F.  Type-writers  .  8d. 

2,250. — Linville,  J.  H.  Printing  telegraphs  ...  .  3s.  od. 

2,862. — Sedgwick,  J.  II.  Newspaper  printing  machinery  ...  8d. 

3,270. — Winder,  R.  Type-composing  machines  .  8d. 

3,542.— Watson,  C.  T.  Printing  cards,  &c .  6d. 

4,172. — Dorman,  J.  F.  W.  Printing  presses .  8d. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  162  ( June  number )  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Tune  15,  1888.  ( Signed )  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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HE  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  without  a  division. 
But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  appears 
to  share  Lord  Eldon’s  view  of  the  Press 
as  a  licentious  innovation  upon  the  esta¬ 
blished  order  of  things,  will  move  in  com¬ 
mittee  to  omit  or  modify  the  fourth  clause, 
which  gives  some,  though  very  inadequate, 
protection  to  reports  of  public  meetings.  If  this  clause  be  struck 
out,  newspapers  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are  now, 
and  the  Bill  should  be  rejected  or  abandoned.  As  it  stands, 
the  clause  does  not  materially  alter  the  law,  and  to  weaken  it 
would  be  to  diminish  even  the  securities  provided  by  the  Act 
of  1881.  Lord  Coleridge  will  move  a  new  clause  to  regulate 
and  restrict  the  allowance  of  criminal  proceedings  for  libel  by 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  Lord  Coleridge’s  own  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Cox  accurately  represented  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  which  he  is  head,  and  showed 
the  necessity  for  confining  the  issue  of  the  fiat  in  question  to 
cases  where  the  publication  of  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  is  likely 
to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

+  +  + 

THE  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  and  Another,  about 
which  there  is  still  so  much  talk,  afforded  a  strong  contrast 
between  prosecution  and  defence,  from  the  very  outset,  in  the 
array  of  counsel  retained  on  either  side.  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
Ruegg  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  while  the  Times  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  Mr.  W.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Gwynne 
James.  No  doubt,  this  was  a  fine  professional  chance  for  a 
junior  like  the  gentleman  who  conducted  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  case; 
but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  say  that  in  the  first  three 
eminent  barristers  in  the  above  list  his  opponents  started  with  an 
advantage  with  which  he  could  hardly  hope  to  compete.  A 
learned  judge  remarked  a  short  time  ago,  that  when  he  saw  the 
number  of  distinguished  counsel  on  one  side  in  a  case  before 
him,  he  began  to  appreciate  the  importance  which  that  side 


attached  to  the  trial,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  which 
they  would  make  to  win.  Such  an  inference  would,  no  doubt, 
be  unfair,  and  unjustified  in  many  cases,  and  in  the  case  in 
point  undoubtedly  very  grave  issues  were  involved.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  opposition  of  one  legal  gentleman  to  five  others — three 
of  whom  are  Queen’s  Counsel,  while  one  of  the  three  is  the 
Attorney-General,  and  another  an  ex-Attorney-General — is  a 
strong  reminder  of  the  highly  artificial  state  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  forcibly  emphasises  the  fact 
that  law  and  justice  are  very  far  from  being  identical  things. 

+  +  + 

Preaching  recently  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  as  Bishop  of  Melbourne  had 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  spoke  highly  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  the  Colonies  as  compared  with  that  of 
England.  The  colonial  newspaper,  he  said,  besides  the  usual 
social,  political,  and  commercial  news,  and  in  addition  to 
elaborate  and  well-written  reviews  (not  mere  “scrappy 
notices  ”)  of  important  books,  gives  full  reports  of  lectures  and 
meetings  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects.  If  the  daily 
press  of  this  country,  which  habitually  devotes  two  or  three 
columns  to  racing  intelligence  (four  and  a  half  columns  out  of  six 
on  one  page  of  the  Times  being  the  other  day  devoted  to  this 
subject),  and  whittles  down  reports  of  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  meetings  to  a  few  lines,  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
colonial  book,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  public  morality  ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  daily  publication  of  racing  news  and 
police  and  Divorce  Court  garbage  fosters  the  vice  of  gambling, 
and  further  panders  to  an  already  sufficiently-depraved  public 
taste. 

The  City  Press  contains  the  following  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  surprises  of  the  law  that  no  one  who  goes  into  litiga¬ 
tion  ever  knows  where  he  will  end.  As  a  striking  example  of 
this,  we  may  note  the  curious  action  brought  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wetherfield  against  Messrs.  Collingridge.  This  now  threatens 
to  become  a  cause  celcbre  in  its  way,  and  a  costly  one  for  the 
defendants.  Yet  it  had  vfery  modest  beginnings.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  paper  simply  sued  the  present  plaintiff  for  an 
account  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court.  They  obtained  judgment 
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which  they  afterwards  sought  to  enforce  in  the  usual  manner. 
Now  they  find  themselves  defendants  in  an  action  for  damages, 
in  which  the  main  question  raised  is  the  validity  of  the  judicial 
appointment  of  the  late  Mr.  Brandon.  This  action  was  begun 
in  the  City  of  London  Court,  but  it  has  now  been  removed  by 
certiorari  to  the  High  Court,  while  the  Recorder,  the  Registrar, 
the  Deputy  Registrar,  and  Serjeant-at-Mace  have  all  been 
joined  as  co-defendants.  We  have  no  desire  to  say  anything 
about  a  case  which  is  pending  and  is  sub  judice  j  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  noting  the  absurd  and  anomalous  position  of  ourselves. 
We  began  a  simple  action  for  debt  as  plaintiffs  ;  we  now  stand 
surrounded  by  the  Mayor’s  Court  officials  as  defendants.  Our 
claim  was  an  ordinary  one,  and  we  obtained  judgment,  yet  we 
are  now  launched  into  a  litigation  raising  questions  in  which 
we  have  no  interest  and  no  concern.  Whether  or  not  the  late 
Mr.  Brandon’s  appointment  as  Assistant  Judge  was  in  all 
respects  technically  valid  is  not  our  concern,  nor  have  we  any 
mean's  of  knowing.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  ;  yet,  that  is  what  we  shall 
have  to  do  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  litigation.  Surely  this 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  suitors  who  bond  fide  resort  to  a  Court  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  claims  of  debt  from  being  saddled  with  a 
lawsuit  which  may  go  from  Court  to  Court,  and  out  of  which 
they  cannot  escape  without  much  loss  of  money,  and  time,  and 
personal  annoyance,  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

+  +  + 

THE  City  Press ,  having  had  this  experience,  ought  to  make 
up  its  mind  to  join  a  crusade  against  the  most  gigantic  evil, 
without  exception,  under  which  the  country  suffers,  the  evil  of 
a  system  of  law,  which,  while  pretending  to  do  justice,  makes  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  attainment  of  justice  a  mockery. 
In  no  other  civilised  country  would  such  a  condition  of  things  be 
tolerated  for  a  year,  and  yet  we  English  sit  under  it  and  suffer 
under  it,  and,  beyond  a  little  grumbling,  make  no  outcry. 
Verily,  we  are  a  wonderful  people  !  One  of  these  days  we  shall 
probably  hit  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  real  Courts  of  justice, 
and  allow  the  present  Courts  of  law  to  take  their  natural  place 
beside  the  theatres. 

4»  4*  4* 

The  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  printing  and 
kindred  trades  in  Edinburgh,  who  are  agitating  against  the 
American  Copyright  Bill,  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone: — “London,  June  29,  1888.  Dear  Sir, — If  I 
understand  aright  the  purpose  of  your  letter,  only  just  received, 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  you,  and  I  would  gladly  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  promote  your  purpose.  But  I  think 
that  my  public  intervention  as  a  politician  at  the  present  stage 
would  probably  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  We  see  in 
America  parties  now  waging  anew  the  controversy  of  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Free  Trade.  You  and  I  without  doubt  firmly 
believe  that  the  course  as  to  copyright  which  we  recommend  is 
for  the  benefit  of  America  not  less  than  of  Great  Britain.  But 
my  public  advocacy  of  your  cause  at  this  moment  might  tend 
to  stimulate  the  jealousies  and  susceptibilities  of  American 
Protectionism,  and  might  be  used  against  those  who  are  fighting 
what  we  think  the  battle  of  justice  and  good  sense.  Let  us  as 
politicians  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  great  American 
people.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  as  producers  should  not 
make  your  case  fully  known,  and  possibly  you  might  find  our 
Government  not  indisposed  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  Government  any  facts  and  arguments  by  means  of 
which  you  would  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  question.  I 
would  request  you  to  give  publicity  to  this  letter,  and  with  all 
good  wishes  I  remain  your  faithful  and  obedient  W.  E. 
Gladstone.” 

4*  4*  4* 

OUR  New  Zealand  contemporary  Typo  “goes  for”  the  “tender¬ 
ing  system  ”  out  there,  which,  it  says,  is  “  fast  becoming  a  farce.” 
We  should  think  so,  judged  by  his  facts.  “  If  a  society  requires 
fifteen  shillings’  worth  of  work,  specifications  must  be  sent 
round  to  every  printer  in  the  town,  or  the  honorary  secretary 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  abuse  from  committee  and  members. 
During  this  present  month  a  local  government  body  called  for 
tenders  for  their  year’s  printing.  The  specification  showed 
fourteen  different  jobs — perhaps  ten  of  which  would  be 
required.  The  gross  total,  reckoning  every  item,  would  be  £\ 5 


or  £17  ;  the  probable  amount  of  the  year’s  work,  ;£io  or  £12. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  :  ‘A  deposit  of  ^10  to  ac¬ 
company  the  tender,  which  will  be  retained  as  security  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  contract’  !  The  audit  department  requires 
contractors’  deposit  cheques  to  be  cashed  and  paid  in  to  a 
special  account  ;  so  that  for  about  ,£10  worth  of  work,  spread 
over  a  year,  the  printer  was  required  to  deposit  the  whole 
amount  as  security  in  advance  !  And  tenders  were  sent  in  on 
these  terms.” 

4*  4*  4> 

As  public  attention  has  been  much  drawn  of  late  to  the 
subject  of  Technical  Education,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
a  few  remarks  of  Professor  Stuart,  M.P.,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  a 
few  evenings  ago,  as  he  put  the  question  in  a  light  that  sets  it 
clearly  before  all  minds.  Professor  Stuart  said  that,  while  he 
did  not  believe  that  technical  education,  or  any  education, 
would  be  found  a  solution  for  all  our  difficulties,  it  would 
certainly  serve  as  a  solution  for  some  of  them.  The  fact  that 
our  workmen  were  unable  to  travel  to  the  head-quarters  of  trades 
in  foreign  countries  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  French  or 
German  proved  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  public  schools  at  least  of  an  elementary  character  in 
foreign  languages.  He  instanced  the  case  of  Austrian  bent¬ 
wood  furniture,  the  method  of  manufacturing  which  could  not 
be  learned  unless  the  student  spoke  German.  We  had  good 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  science,  but  the  power  of  utilising 
it  was  largely  lost  through  want  of  general  education  of  a  more 
specific  kind  bearing  on  the  different  trades.  What  was 
wanted  was  something  to  succeed  elementary  education  in 
public  elementary  schools,  teaching  in  languages,  geology, 
drawing,  chemistry,  &c.  English  workmen  were  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  their  training  in  the  workshops  was,  he  believed,  the 
best,  as  far  as  it  went.  But  what  was  wanted,,  and  what 
University  extension  would  help  to  provide,  was  workmen  who 
had  acquired  the  necessary  scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  part  in  their  trades,  and  the  power  of  imparting  it.  Re¬ 
organisation  was  the  watchword  of  modern  enterprise,  and  the 
nation  whose  workmen  were,  by  their  training,  best  fitted  to 
adapt  themselves  to  frequent  reorganisation  was  that  which 
would  ride  on  the  crest  of  any  industrial  wave. 

4*  4*  4- 

The  expulsion  of  two  French  journalists  from  Berlin  on  the 
morrow  of  the  accession  of  William  II.  strikingly  marks  the 
difference  between  the  French  journalist  and  his  English 
confrere.  It  is  long  since  any  English  journalist  was  expelled 
from  a  foreign  capital,  especially  for  causes  such  as  those  for 
which  the  Frenchmen  in  question  were  ordered  to  quit  Berlin. 
The  representative  of  the  Gaulois  received  his  marching  orders 
for  some  scandalous  articles  against  the  Royal  Family(especially 
the  present  Emperor),  attributed  to  him  when  he  was  at  San 
Remo,  and  the  correspondent  of  Le  Matin ,  for  articles  of  an 
objectionable  character  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the  author. 
It  had  been  intended  three  months  ago  to  expel  them,  but  they 
disappeared  before  the  order  could  be  put.  into  force. 

4*  41  4* 

A  German  scientist  has  been  making  some  careful  examina¬ 
tions  into  the  composition  and  durability  of  printing  papers. 
He  appears  to  have  been  requested  to  go  into  the  investigation 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry,  who  have  become  concerned  in 
regard  to  the  durability  of  important  state  documents.  The 
question  put  to  Herr  Martens  was  whether  the  printed  matter 
of  to-day  will  be  in  existence  fifty  years  hence.  The  question 
would  appear  to  be  almost  foolish  on  the  face  of  it,  and  yet, 
according  to  Herr  Martens,  the  proportion  of  printing  papers 
that  have  fifty  years’  wear  in  them  is  very  small.  Out  of  the 
papers  upon  which  ninety-seven  periodicals  were  printed,  only 
three  were  perfectly  satisfactory ;  while  it  was  estimated  that  the 
paper  of  thirty-one  others  contained  so  much  cellulose  of  wood 
and  straw,  and  so  much  mineral  matter,  that  they  were  hardly 
likely  to  last  more  than  half  a  century.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  periodicals,  the  paper  was  still  less  satisfactory.  In  regard 
to  political  organs  Herr  Martens  has  nothing  to  say,  probably 
thinking  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment  how  little  of  the 
political  wrangling  of  to-day  may  be  in  existence  fifty  years 
hence.  Thus  we  see  how  possibly  the  very  perishable  nature 
of  a  vast  proportion  of  our  printing  papers  may  prove  to  be  for 
posterity  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
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The  American  Bookmaker  says  : — “  Some  one  has  made  the 
discovery  that  of  the  35,000  newspapers  published  on  this 
‘bank  and  shoal  of  time,’  between  16,000  and  17,000  are 
printed  in  the  English  language — that  is,  nearly  one-half  of 
them.  If  these  figures  don’t  lie,  it  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
and  proves  that,  in  spite  of  Volapuk,  the  English  has  a  splendid 
future.” 

+  <1*  + 


The  American  Copyright  Bill  continues  to  be  as  “burning’’ 
a  question  as  ever  ;  indeed,  if  possible,  it  causes  more  dissatis¬ 
faction  than  it  did  a  month  ago.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  bill  will  pass  into  law,  with  the  result 
that,  while  it  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  British  authors,  it 
will  unquestionably  be  highly  mischievous  to  the  interests  of 
British  printers.  The  American  printers  look  upon  the  bill  as 
a  perfect  god-send,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  abate  their 
efforts  to  get  it  passed  into  law.  American  Lithographer  and 
Printer ,  indeed,  cries  exultingly  : — “One  fact  you  can  consider 
settled,  brother  on  Albion's  shores,  the  condition  requiring 
British  authors  to  have  their  type  set  up  in  the  United  States 
to  be  protected  by  copyright  will  never  be  withdrawn.  Rather 
than  do  that,  International  copyright,  itself  will  have  to  go  to 
the  wall.  Our  own  compositors  and  printers  must  be  protected, 
else  there  can  be  no  copyright.”  From  the  American  point 
of  view,  we  think  the  justice  of  this  contention  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  question  then  comes,  Should  we  not  on  this  side 
require  that,  if  either  a  British  or  an  American  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  wishes  his  rights  in  copy  to  be  respected  here,  he,  too, 
must  have  his  works  set  up  in  this  country  ?  This  would  be 
the  way  of  making  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  sauce  for  the 
gander  also. 

«J*  h 

An  American  contemporary  contains  the  following,  which 
should  commend  itself  to  sensible  men  : — -“The  twenty-five 
years  of  virtual  international  copyright— by  trade  courtesy — 
from  1851  to  1876,  says  a  publisher,  were  by  all  odds  the  best 
twenty-five  years  of  American  literature.  By  a  judicial  decision 
the  author’s  right  to  a  production  for  the  stage  is  held  to  be  in¬ 
violate.  The  foreign  playwright’s  manuscript  is  held  to  be  his 
own  property  just  as  much  as  his  watch,  and  in  the  same  way 
his  right  in  it  is  protected  and  others  are  protected  from  taking 
liberties  with  it.  Why  are  plays  protected  and  not  books  ? 
Note  the  effect.  The  stage  is  flourishing  while  the  book  trade 
is  languishing.  People  who  object  to  giving  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  good  book  that  will  last  for  years  think  nothing  of 
paying  that  price  for  a  single  evening  at  the  theatre.” 

•f  * 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  June  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  although,  except  on  paper,  there  is  no  particular 
increase.  Books  have  declined  as  compared  with  last  June, 
but  the  total  for  the  six  months  is  still  in  qxcess  of  last  year. 
Stationery  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  last  year.  Paper  shows  a 
large  increase  in  quantity  and  value,  both  on  the  month  and 
six  months.  The  total  increase  in  value  amounts  to  ,£190,000 
for  the  six  months.  This  is  good  for  the  paper-makers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  import  of  foreign  paper  is  a  little  larger  for  the 
month,  and,  of  course,  shows  a  large  increase  for  the  six  months. 
There  is  certainly  reason  for  satisfaction  with  these  returns ; 
and,  if  the  next  six  months  show  as  good  results,  we  shall  not 
have  had  a  bad  year. 

❖  4- 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


June  . 

55  . . 

.  1887 

5  5  . 

.  1886 

Jan.  to  June  ... 

.  1888 

5  5 

.  1887 

99 

.  1886 

cwt. 

£ 

9,820 

12,673 

9,5i9 

61,071 

•  •••  536,850 

58,581  .. 

....  508,811 

54,299  .. 

....  496,748 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£  £ 
June...  1888  ..*  67,614  Jan.  to  June  1888  404,158 
„  ...  1887  ...  67,815  ,,  1887  365,7 37 

„  ...  1886  ...  69,194  „  1886  404,053 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£> 

Germany  . 

.  34,419 

...  30,960 

...  29,438 

France  . 

.  17,639 

...  22,307 

...  22,447 

United  States . 

.  37,795 

...  34,608 

...  37,080 

British  East  Indies 

.  53,527 

...  50,175 

...  61,676 

Australasia . 

.  84,976 

•  ••  64,539 

...  87,805 

British  North  America...  ISO11 

...  17,509 

...  19,743 

Other  countries . 

.  160,391 

•  ■  145,639 

...  143,864 

Export 

of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

£ 

June  . 

1888  . 

96,112  ... 

..  161,543 

..  128,594 

1887  . 

72,062  ... 

1886  . 

67,096  ... 

Jan.  to  June  . 

1888  . 

530,345 

..  901,003 

1887  . 

389,269  ... 

5  5  . 

1886  . 

410,690  ... 

..  787,80s 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper 

(less  Re-exports). 
cwt.  / 

1888  . 

146,584  ... 

1887  . 

143,624  ... 

••  139,340 

1886  . 

115,818  ... 

...  119,905 

Jan.  to  June  . 

1888  . 

852,190  ... 
804,529  ... 

1887  . 

..  748,603 

55  . * 

1886  . 

- •— »  a»- 

692,705  ... 

• - 

••  675,173 

Crab 4  Qto  f tcee 


As  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns,  a  new  company 
has  just  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Printers’  Supply 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  printers’  brokers  and  furnishers,  type-founders,  auctioners 
and  valuers,  engineers  and  general  machine  makers,  in 
Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Cardiff,  &c.  The  promoters  have  con¬ 
cluded  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the  old-established 
business  of  Messrs.  Bayes  &  Co.,  Wood-street,  and  Concert- 
street,  Liverpool.  We  are  informed  that  the  number  of  shares 
already  subscribed  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  company, 
many  well-known  men  of  business  being  shareholders.  The 
company  should  prove  a  good  investment.  We  notice  with 
pleasure  that  the  company  have  secured  the  services,  as  general 
manager,  of  Mr.  H.  Herbert,  a  gentleman  who  has  established 
for  himself  a  well-earned  reputation  in  the  trade. 

4.  +  4. 

A  NEW  book  of  trade  and  ornamental  designs  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  City  Type  Foundry,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  sixth  issue  of  his  “  Monthly  Novelties,” 
which  will  be  found  most  useful  to  every  printer.  An  index 
of  nine  columns  gives  references  to  almost  every  possible 
requirement,  and  will  save  much  time  in  selection.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  blocks  shown  are  only  a  selection  of  the  most 
saleable  from  Mr.  Morton’s  stock,  and,  in  that  case,  the  stock 
itself  must,  indeed,  be  extensive.  In  addition  to  patterns  of 
every-day  use,  there  are  many  original  designs,  and  others  of 
American  origin,  Mr.  Morton  having  acquired  the  right  to 
reproduce  the  whole  series  brought  out  by  a  New  York 
foundry.  The  book  will  be  sent  for  5s.  (half  the  cost  price), 
which  will  be  refunded  if  it  is  returned.  We  would  advise  an 
early  application,  as  the  edition,  being  limited,  is  likely  to  be 
soon  exhausted.  The  production  of  this  work  gives  evidence 
of  great  enterprise,  and  proves  that  Mr.  Morton  intends  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  trade. 

4*  4*  4* 

Greaves’s  Improved  Bronzer  and  Polisher.— This  is  a 
most  useful  little  tool,  that  should  commend  itself  to  every 
printer  and  lithographer.  It  supersedes  any  ordinary  pad,  is 
self-feeding,  and  the  supply  is  regulated  by  a  valve,  to  suit 
either  a  large  or  small  sheet.  It  is  a  great  economiser,  the 
finest  particles  of  bronze  being  deposited  upon  the  sheets, 
instead  of  floating  about  the  air.  One  side  is  covered  with 
soft  close  felt,  and  when  turned  on  that  side  it  acts  as  a 
duster  and  polisher.  The  size  is  a  very  handy  one,  being 
6  by  2^  by  2£,  and  the  price  is  only  7s.  6d. 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  xv. 

Mezzotint — Modus  Operandi — Difficulty  of  Printing — Theory — Beauty 
of  Effect — Composite-plate  application  to  Photo-engraving — 
Argument  in  favour  of  performing  primarily  the  Mechanical 
Process  and  afterwards  the  Chemical  Mezzotint,  the  fittest  vehicle 
for  Photo-engravir.g — Photo  Colour-blindness. 

ZZOTINTO  engraving,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  means  of  giving  the 
effect  of  a  “  soft  ”  or  “  middle 
tint  ”  or  tone  to  the  print.  Line 
does  not  enter  into  this  branch  at 
all,  the  effect  being  produced  by 
exceedingly  fine  dots  running  into 
one  another  to  an  equal  depth 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
Indian-ink  washes  upon  a  toothed 
drawing-paper.  A  polished  plate 
of  steel  or  copper  is  taken,  and,  with  a  peculiar-shaped 
tool  called,  technically,  a  “rocking”  tool,  the  surface  is 
covered  in  every  direction  with  fine  conical  holes  produced 
by  the  series  of  points  cut  on  the  radial  surface  of  the 
tool.  An  impression  of  the  plate  pulled  at  copperplate 
press  will  then  show  a  very  dark  even  wash,  almost  black. 
This  groundwork,  with  its  concomitant  foothold  (as  we 
might  term  it)  for  the' ink,  is  destined  to  form  the  darkest 
or  blackest  shades  in  the  finished  work.  The  high  lights 
are  produced  by  means  of  a  scraper,  which  may  be  made 
of  a  small  saw-file  with  all  the  cuts  ground  down  smooth 
and  rubbed  flat  upon  an  oil-stone,  so  as  to  convert  the 
three  corners  into  cutting  edges,  and  curved  to  form  a 
sharp  triangular  point.  With  this  scraper  the  “  mezzotint 
ground,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  gradually  cut  away  until  a 
hollow  deeper  than  the  ground  is  made  in  the  plate.  In 
the  printing  this  smooth-surfaced  hollow  affords  no  foot¬ 
hold  for  the  ink,  all  of  which  must  be  wiped  out,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  simply  pure  white.  For  all  the  intermediate  shades 
the  scraper  is  again  requisitioned,  but  its  use  is  not  carried 
so  far.  As  the  numberless  holes  forming  the  “  ground  ” 
are  all  tapered  as  they  go  to  their  final  depth,  their  widest 
dimensions  being  at  the  surface  of  the  plate,  each  one  is 
narrowed  wherever  the  scraper  removes  the  top  or  surface 
layer.  If  layer  after  layer  be  removed,  the  holes  become 
narrower  and  narrower  still,  until  in  the  printing  less  and 
less  ink  can  be  retained,  the  superfluity  being  wiped  away. 
This  produces,  of  course,  comparatively  lighter  and  lighter 
tints,  and  yet,  from  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  dots,  the 
effect  of  soft  washes  of  different  grades  is  never  lost. 
This  is  the  broad  principle  of  working,  but  softening  off 
the  edges  of  the  different  depths  requires  the  aid  of  the 
graver,  the  burnisher,  the  charcoal  and  the  crocus  rubber, 
all  of  which  demand  experience  in  their  use  ;  whilst  great 
judgment  is  required  in  the  process  of  scraping,  which 
must  not  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  true  that,  if  one  loses 
colour  in  any  part,  acid  (diluted)  may  be  used  with  a  point 
of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  which  will,  to  some  extent,  reinstate 
it ;  and,  it  is  also  true  that  proofs  can  be  taken  as  guides 
at  any  and  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  plate,  thus 
reducing  the  ultimate  result  to  an  almost  absolute  certainty. 
But  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  an  appearance  of 
spontaneity  in  the  work,  which  will  too  often  assume  a 
look  of  having  been  laboured  and  of  being  rather  too 
mechanical.  It  is  the  highest  art,  we  are  told,  to  conceal 
art,  and  in  all  the  slower  arts  of  reproduction  the  extreme 
difficulty  is  effectually  to  hide  the  long,  tedious  labour,  and 
make  it  seem  that  the  result  has  been  easily  attained  in  a 


semi-careless,  slap-dash,  rapid  manner,  at  once  masterly 
and  effective.  All  the  originality  of  treatment  in  the 
original  sketch  can  be  reproduced,  but  it  will  only  be  by 
patient,  conscientious  toil,  and  this  must  not  appear 
evident;  the  result  should  render  the  original  exactly  with 
all  its  spontaneity. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  why  Mezzotint  is  not 
nowadays  so  frequently  chosen  as  a  mode  of  reproduction 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
print,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  can  meet  with  copper¬ 
plate  printers  who  have  had  any  experience.  This  is 
because  the  white  parts  of  the  plate  are,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  deepest ;  hence  the  superfluity  of  ink  has  to  be  wiped 
out  from  below  the  surface  instead  of  off  the  surface  itself, 
as  in  the  ordinary  copperplate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
very  great  care  and  long  practice  are  required,  and  not 
only  this,  but  a  hard,  horny  hand  will  never  succeed,  it 
requires  a  soft  hand  to  reach  into  the  hollows  and  take  up 
the  ink.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
time  necessary  to  perform  the  inking  and  the  wiping  out  of 
the  plate  must  be  very  much  more  than  in  ordinary 
copperplate  printing,  while  there  will  of  necessity  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  spoiled  copies,  and  from  the  rarity  of 
printers  the  prices  paid  must  be  proportionately  higher. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  preclude,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  wider  employment  of  what  is  one  of  the  must  beautiful 
of  the  reproductive  arts. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  obviate  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  printing  mezzotint  plates  by  substituting  plates  in  which 
the  light  parts  are  higher  than  the  darks,  and  which  could, 
consequently,  be  more  easily  wiped  clean  with  the  hand 
and  whiting,  we  have  not  been  able  from  actual  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine.  Mezzotint  appears  of  all  processes 
the  best  adapted  to  reproduce  photographs,  if  it  could  in 
any  way  be  utilised  ;  and,  if  the  mechanical  portion  of  the 
work  could  be  completed  before,  instead  of  after,  the 
chemical  process,  actinic  engraving  might  be  considered  to 
have  been  attained.  As  a  theory  merely,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested,  we  offer  the  following  : — 

Suppose  a  mezzotint  ground  to  be  given  to  a  steel  plate 
and  afterwards  coated  with  deposited  copper  to  a  thickness 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  punctures  of  the  “  rocking-tool,” 
and  then  its  surface  planed  level  and  polished,  we  should 
have  a  surface  which  could  only  print  white  ( i.e .,  which 
would  not  print  at  all)  on  the  top,  and  below  that  surface 
another,  viz.,  the  mezzotint  ground,  capable,  wherever  the 
copper  was  removed,  of  printing  black.  Now,  as  the  copper 
deposited  on  the*  steel  would  be  in  layers,  following  the 
depressions  or  punctures  in  the  steel  like  geological  strata, 
forming  hills  and  valleys  in  miniature,  until  the  surface 
was  planed  level,  obeying  the  laws  observed  in  reversing 
the  process  in  the  battery,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
copper  come  away  in  strata  just  as  it  was  first  deposited. 
To  put  it  otherwise,  the  laminae,  or  thin  plates  of  copper, 
would  line  the  holes  in  the  steel  plate  and  build  them  up 
as  long  as  the  deposit  was  continued,  until  it  would  fill 
them  up ;  the  tops  of  the  miniature  hills  would  be  raised 
in  proportion,  and,  being  afterwards  planed  off  level,  the 
centre  point  of  each  valley  would,  we  should  expect,  be 
first  attacked,  then  the  next  layer,  and  so  on.  If  this 
really  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the  rest  would  be  simple. 
Instead  of  scraping  away  the  steel,  as  in  mezzotint,  to  form 
a  sunk  light  or  white  part,  all  such  pure  whites  should  be 
stopped  out  with  varnish,  to  prevent  the  copper  being 
acted  on  in  the  etching.  The  next  lightest  tints  could  then 
be  etched  slightly,  and  afterwards  stopped  out,  and  the 
next  shades  etched  still  deeper,  and  so  on,  until  in  the 
deepest  blacks  the  steel  would  be  reached  and  entirely 
denuded  of  copper. 
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By  means  of  some  one  of  the  many  processes  for  pro¬ 
ducing  photographic  pictures  impervious  in  the  whites  to 
acid,  such  as  bitumen  acted  on  by  bichromate  of  potash, 
a  plate  might  be  etched  in  the  battery  without  the  aid  of 
stopping  out  at  all ;  and  a  reproduction  of  the  photograph, 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  part  of  the  process  had  been 
completed  before  the  chemical  process  commenced,  would 
be  the  result. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  black  and  white  being 
capable  of  attainment  by  the  use  of  such  a  composite 
plate  ;  the  only  doubt  is  about  the  half-tone.  If  the  copper 
were  eaten  off  in  the  same  layers  in  which  it  was  originally 
deposited,  half-tone  would  be  produced  by  a  series  of  points 
or  holes,  each  the  centre  of  what  was  previously  a  valley  in 
the  steel,  such  holes  being  taper.  As  each  layer  or  stratum 
of  copper  was  removed,  the  holes  would  become  larger,  as 
is  the  case  in  mezzotint  (except  that  the  process  of  scraping 
is  the  inverse  of  etching),  and  would  thus  give  a  deeper 
tint,  and  so  on,  until  the  steel,  i.e.,  the  solid  black,  was 
reached.  We  should  then  have  a  plate  as  easy  to  *•  wipe 
out”  as  an  ordinary  copperplate  engraving.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  whether, 
after  the  copper  plate  had  been  planed  and  polished,  the 
copper  would  obey  the  law,  as  expected,  and  come  off 
strata  after  strata  in  the  same  planes  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  battery 
would  act  upon  it  in  layers  parallel  to  the  levelled  and 
polished  surface  artificially  produced,  in  which  case  no 
half-tone  could  be  possible,  and  the  theory  would  fall  to 
pieces.  A  very  simple  experiment  would  decide  the 
matter  at  once,  and  to  those  who  have  the  leisure  and 
inclination  to  try  it  we  would  say,  Get  a  piece  of  steel, 
upon  which  have  a  “  half-ground  ”  rocked  ;  deposit  the 
copper  upon  it  and  file  it  down  flat ;  a  piece  one  single 
inch  square  would  prove  as  much  as  a  large  plate  could  do. 
Having  polished  the  copper,  subject  it  to  the  battery  on 
the  zinc  pole,  and  after  a  few  minutes  examine  it  with  a 
strong  glass.  If  the  centres  of  the  valleys  go  into  fine 
holes,  the  experiment  succeeds  ;  if  not,  it  fails. 

Judging  by  the  results  of  the  improved  methods  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  stone,  we  might  reasonably  infer  that,  were  this 
composite  plate  successful,  this  would  be  the  most  practical 
process  for  transferring  to  stone.  That  is  to  say,  that,  with 
the  amount  of  ink  and  the  general  sharpness  of  the  stipple 
of  the  mezzotint,  the  result  ought  to  approach  more  closely 
to  the  effect  of  the  original  than  any  other  plate  process  of 
transferring  for  machine  printing. 

If  this  were  the  case,  mezzotint  would  no  longer  be 
handicapped  by  extreme  cost  of  printing,  and  would  become 
much  more  widely  used  and  much  more  highly  appreciated. 
It  would  also  extend  by  supplying  the  requisite  stipple  for 
photographic  engraving,  to  enable  the  stone  to  hold  and 
retain  the  ink  in  the  halftones.  This  has  hitherto  had  to 
be  artificially  supplied  by  various  means,  such  as  fine  net¬ 
work,  touching  up  with  the  graver,  granulated  surfaces  and 
many  other  expedients,  none  of  which  can  really  be  said  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
seek ;  the  mechanical  part  of  these  processes  is  com¬ 
menced  after  the  more  delicate  chemical  process  is  com¬ 
pleted,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  illogical.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  human  hand  and  the  human  eye 
cannot  succeed  in  producing  shades  of  photographic 
minuteness,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  why  attempt  photo¬ 
engraving  at  all?  But,  if  all  the  mechanical  work  were 
completed  as  in  the  photograph  itself,  previous  to  com¬ 
mencing  the  chemical  processes,  some  hope  might  be 
rationally  entertained  of  achieving  a  success.  We  do  not 
polish  the  glass  for  a  photographic  negative  after  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  taken,  we  complete  the  mechanical  process  of 


manufacturing  and  polishing  first,  and  then  commence  the 
photographic  process.  But  in  all  photo-engraving  this  is 
illogically  reversed,  hence  want  of  success. 

Mezzotint,  before  even  the  advent  of  the  now  obsolete 
daguerreotype  (the  first  practical  form  of  photography), 
gave  to  the  world  the  nearest  and  best  expression  of  soft 
washes  capable  of  being  printed,  and  therefore  has  a  claim 
to  be  the  fittest  medium  for  reproducing  the  soft  washes  of 
the  photograph.  Science,  even  now,  suggests  means  ot 
obviating  the  effects  of  the  colour-blindness  of  photography, 
as  we  may  call  the  curious  divergence  of  actine  and  prism¬ 
atic  rays  in  their  action  in  passing  through  the  lens  and 
affecting  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
A  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  photo-engraving  process 
would  naturally  bring  forth  at  once  all  sorts  of  further 
attempts  to  produce  photographs  in  which  less  and  less  of 
this  colour-blindness  would  be  apparent.  It  is  only  the 
impetus  which  would  thus  be  applied  that  is  wanting  to 
stimulate  the  votaries  of  pure  scientific  photography  to 
attempt  this  problem,  which,  until  it  is  solved,  mars  every¬ 
thing  all  round. 

There  cculd  be  no  greater  triumph  of  science  combined 
with  art  than  this,  that  without  the  knowledge  of  the  artist- 
engraver,  who  translates  colour  into  black  and  white,  a 
photograph  should  be  produced,  with  the  full  balance  of 
nature’s  light  and  shade,  unmarred  by  any  incongruity  due 
to  misrepresentation  of  nature’s  colouring,  and  a  plate  or 
stone  so  prepared  as  to  insure  thousands  of  identical  copies 
being  printed  in  permanent  carbon  ink.  Notwithstanding 
that  we  thus  dispense  in  this  with  the  skilled  translative 
power  of  the  engraver  and  appear  to  contradict  what  we 
have  said  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  only  an  appa¬ 
rent  contradiction.  We  have  not  too  many  men  capable 
of  the  work  under  consideration  ;  their  knowledge  could 
be  readily  applied  with  a  far  greater  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  higher  walks  of  art,  where  their  imaginative 
faculties,  guided  by  this  very  knowledge,  would  produce  a 
nobler  harvest  than  in  any  'mere  translation,  however  grand 
such  traduct  might  be.  So  that,  viewed  as  a  question  of 
political  economy,  we  could  spare  one  class  of  artist  for 
higher  and  better  uses,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  perform 
such  work  by  the  aid  of  science  more  accurately  and  in 
less  time,  without  debarring  art  at  all  from  her  best  share 
of  the  work,  that  of  the  creative  and  imaginative  faculties 
of  the  artist, — without  debarring  art,  because  science  as 
the  hand-maiden  of  art  would  be  employed  in  reproducing 
the  creations  of  imaginative  artists,  and  these  following  the 
inevitable  would,  by  education  of  the  public  taste,  be  more 
and  more  highly  appreciated  the  more  the  masses  became 
capable  of  appreciating  the  power  and  force  of  the  artist’s 
individual  mind.  It  would  be  the  simple  instrument  in 
disseminating  widely,  for  the  benefit  mutually  of  the  artist 
and  the  masses,  the  flights  of  fancy  and  the  aspirations  of 
his  trained  imagination  after  intrinsic  beauty  ;  whilst  the 
artistic  drudgery,  so  to  term  it,  of  the  translation  into 
monochrome  would  be  relegated  to  science — an  all-round 
gain. 


Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution. — 
The  annual  festival  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Newsvendors’  Bene¬ 
volent  and  Provident  Institution  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel, 
on  July  4.  Viscount  Lymington,  M.P.,  who  presided,  gave  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  and,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Prosperity 
to  the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution,”  said  its 
success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  had  never  first  got  into  debt 
and  then  appealed  to  charity,  and  because  its  management  was  intrusted 
to  men  of  the  class  specially  concerned.  Newsvendors  were  hard¬ 
working  public  servants,  who  ministered  to  the  power  and  usefulness 
of  the  Press.  It  was  announced  during  the  evening  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  received  in  connexion  with  the  festival  amounted  to  £456.  4C.,  of 
which  the  daily  papers  contributed  ^94.  5s. 
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By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

NE  pleasing  feature  to  printing  machinery  and  material 
makers  in  connexion  with  this  Exhibition  is  the  success 
they  are  meeting  with  as  regards  business.  On  all  hands,  so 
far  as  I  have  gone,  I  hear  expressions  of  satisfaction,  and  one 
exhibitor  tells  me  he  has  had  better  business  here  than  at  any 
other  exhibition  he  has  attended. 

Motive  power  being  a  most  important  item  in  connexion 
with  machinery,  I  shall  begin  by  describing  the  exhibits  relating 
thereto. 

On  passing  from  the  large  hall  of  the  machinery  section  into 
the  bay  devoted  to  appliances  and  machinery  relating  to  the 
utilisation  of  gas,  there  is  found  among  other  things  a  large 
collection  of  gas-engines, — a  motive  power  which  has  now  been 
so  largely  adopted  by  printers,  and  found  so  admirably  suited 
t  o  their  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  stands  is  that  of 
Crossley  Brothers,  Limited, 

who  occupy  a  prominent  space  in  the  centre  with  a  splendid 
show  of  their  well-known  Otto  Engines.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  twelve  engines  exhibited  (and  there  are  besides  one  or 
two  more  throughout  the  Exhibition  engaged  on  special  w'ork), 
ranging  from  the  new  domestic  engine  of  2-man  nominal  power 
to  a  20-h.  p.  nominal  engine,  indicating  50-h.  p.  Attached  to 
the  20-h.  p.  engine  is  a  cheaply-designed  small  starting  engine, 
by  means  of  which  the  main  engine  can  be  put  in  motion 
without  the  necessity  of  pulling  round  the  flywheels.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  of  their  larger-sized  engines,  the  firm 
has  been  induced  to  design  others  of  still  greater  power,  and  I 
understand  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  Otto  Engines  working 
up  to  So  and  even  100-h.  p.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  engines  shown  is  the  2-h.  p.  nominal,  which  embodies 
some  entirely  new  features,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  design  and  construction.  The  particular 
engine  shown  here  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
made,  and  its  special  novel  point  is  the  doing  away  with  the 
customary  slide  valves, — the  exhaust,  gas,  and  ignition  valves 
all  being  operated  from  three  cams  on  the  side  shaft,  and  the 
gas  valve  being  controlled  by  the  new  patent  pendulum 
governor.  The  shape  of  the  engine  has  been  altered,  and  the 
bevel  gear  displaced  by  worm  gearing.  The  result  is  a  very 
compact  and  sweet  working  engine,  which,  no  doubt,  will  take 
well,— indeed,  I  understand  orders  are  already  freely  coming  in. 
Combined  with  a  4-h.  p.  engine  is  an  air-compressor,  fitted  with 
Crossley’s  patent  automatic  cut-off.  Driven  off  this  air-com¬ 
pressor,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  connected  to  the  receiver, 
is  one  of  the  British  Pneumatic  Tool  Company’s  new  tools  01- 
chisels.  This  tool  is  capable  of  giving  15,000  blows  a  minute, 
and  the  speed  is  so  great  it  actually  has  the  appearance  of  being 
at  rest,  and  the  hand  may  be  placed  against  the  point  without 
leceiving  injury.  The  tool  is  applicable  to  many  purposes,  but 
on  the  stand  a  sculptor  is  engaged  cutting  out  from  the  rough 
marble  and  stone,  negro  heads  and  other  subjects  in  relief 
with  wonderful  speed  and  precision.  This  should  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  application  of  art  to  many  every-day  purposes. 
Combined  with  a  ii-h.  p.  vertical  Otto  Engine  is  shown  one  of 
Crosfeley’s  friction  hoists  ;  along  with  another  ii-h.  p.  engine  is 
a  dynamo  ;  while,  with  a  ^-h.  p.  engine  is  a  set  of  pumps.  The 
last  is  used  for  pumping  the  water  for  a  very  pretty  fountain,' 
and  the  second  drives  the  electric  light  for  illuminating  the 
same,  the  water  being  artificially  coloured,  and  the  whole 
forming  a  great  attraction.  Altogether,  this  stand  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  to  be  met  with  in  the  section. 

Adjoining  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.’  stand  is  that  of 

J.  E.  H.  Andrew  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Stockport. 

They  show  three  of  their  patent  Stockport  Gas-engines.  One 
is  of  8-h.  p.  nominal,  and  is  driving  a  Castle  Dynamo,  sup¬ 
plying  electricity  to  a  number  of  arc  lamps  ;  another  is  of 
3-I1.  p.  nominal,  and  is  combined  with  a  set  of  Pearn’s  Double 
Ram  Pumps  for  pumping  water  or  sewage  ;  and  the  third  is  of 
|  nominal  h.  p.,  this  engine  being  fitted  with  the  new  ignition 
tube,  and  dispensing  with  slide  valves.  All  these  engines 


work  very  sweetly.  There  is  also  on  the  stand  a  two-man 
power  Bisschop  Patent  Gas-engine,  a  well-known  engine, 
which  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  market.  It  is  also  notice¬ 
able,  and  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  this  firm,  that  all  the 
driving  outside  the  main  driving  in  the  Exhibition  is  deputed 
to  the  Stockport  engines.  These  engines  are  driving  the 
Diamond  polishing  wheels,  which  were  conspicuous  at  the 
London  Colonial  Exhibition,  the  potter’s  wheel  on  Sir  H. 
Doulton  &  Co.’s  stand,  a  model  bakery,  &c. 

Gas-engines  are  also  exhibited  in  this  bay  by 

Ridealgh,  Fairman,  &  Co.,  of  Sunderland. 

The  Glasgow  Gas-engine  Co.,  Glasgow,  and  Henry  Wallwork 
&  Co.,  of  Manchester.  In  the  large  hall  other  gas-engines  are 
exhibited  by  the  Acme  Machine  Co.,  of  Glasgow  ;  Dick  Kerr 
&  Co.,  of  Kilmarnock  ;  and  Pollock  &  Sons,  of  Paisley. 

Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  Barrhead, 
also  shows  at  his  large  stand  one  of  Atkinson’s  Patent  Cycle 
Gas-engines,  of  2-h.  p.  nominal,  for  which  he  is  sole  licensee 
for  Scotland.  It  is  claimed  for  this  engine  that  it  uses  less 
gas  per  brake  horse  power  than  any  other  gas-engine,  and  a 
challenge  to  this  effect  has  been  posted  up.  The  engine 
worked  very  steadily  and  smoothly. 

Beginning  at  the  south  end  of  the  row  of  stands  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  annexe,  the  first  we  come  to  is 

Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson’s. 

They,  show  one  of  their  double  demy  Anglo-American  Litho¬ 
graphic  Machines,  which  is  being  kept  in  operation  by  Sir 
William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Glasgow.  The 
machine  is  of  the  most  modern  and  improved  description,  with 
all  the  accessories  which  now  accompany  the  latest  types  of 
lithographic  machines,  such  as  flyers  and  self-damping  ap¬ 
paratus.  It  is  also  fitted  with  the  new  patent  Anglo-American 
brake  by  which  the  cylinder  is  put  into  its  place  smoothly  and 
with  absolute  certainty,  and,  while  characterised  by  the  general 
strength  and  solidity  for  which  this  machine  is  known,  various 
less  conspicuous  details  of  value  to  the  user  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  machine  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  engaged  on 
a  four-colour  job,  the  Marina  note-paper  wrapper,  and  the 
speed  was  nearly  700  impressions  per  hour. 

The  next  stand  is 

W.  M.  Mollison  &  Co.’s 

Here  there  is  a  fine  quadruple  crown  Edinburgh  Lithographic 
Machine  by  Alexander  Seggie  &  Son,  of  Edinburgh.  This 
machine  has  also  all  the  most  recent  appliances,  including 
flyers,  damping  apparatus,  and  a  counting  or  indicating  ap¬ 
paratus  of  Messrs.  Seggie’s  own  manufacture  affixed  to  the 
cylinder.  The  machine  was  running  at  about  700  impressions 
per  hour,  and  was  engaged  on  a  six-colour  job,  a  label  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  Glacialine. 

The  large  stand  of 

W.  C.  Horne,  of  London, 

comes  next.  A  variety  of  machines,  principally,  for  bookbind¬ 
ing  purposes,  are  at  work  here.  The  most  notable,  perhaps,  is 
the  Martini  Duplex  Folder,  a  machine  which  has  now  been  a 
considerable  time  before  the  trade.  It  is  a  three-fold  machine, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  folding  an  advertising  sheet  to 
register  with  the  printing.  They  can  also  be  made  to  register 
with  the  paper  if  required.  The  speed  is  about  2,000  folded 
copies  per  hour.  The  sheets  are  not  carried  on  moving  tapes 
whilst  being  folded,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
tapes  delivering  the  folded  sheet  into  the  receiver,  there  are 
absolutely  no  tapes  on  the  machine.  The  girls  do  not  feed  the 
sheets  directly  under  the  first  knife,  but  adjust  them  to  points 
on  the  table,  whence  they  are  carried  forward  by  a  reciprocat¬ 
ing  sliding  bar  with  two  sets  of  grippers,  one  set  on  either 
side  of  the  bar,  which  remove  the  sheets  at  each  end  alter¬ 
nately.  The  other  day,  I  was  told,  10,000  folded  copies  of  a 
sheet  were  turned  out  by  the  two  girls  in  six  hours.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  Mr.  Horne  is  about  to  fold  and 
stitch  for  Drummond’s  Tract  Depot,  of  Sterling,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tracts  (size  of  sheet  15  in.  x  10  in.,  and  to  have  three 
folds),  and  these  are  to  be  distributed  from  the  stand.  This  is 
a  good  idea.  Near  the  Folder  is  an  Acme  Steam  Wire  Stitcher. 
This  machine  can  take  paper  up  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  use  at  this  thickness  wire  of  21  x  25  W.G.,  feeding 
from  the  reel.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  is  important  where  a 
great  deal  of  stitching  has  to  be  done,  as  a  considerable  economy 
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may  be  effected.  The  table  folds  so  as  to  suit  for  either  flat  or 
arched  work.  The  machine  in  the  Exhibition  has  been  sold. 
A  small  hand  Wire  Stitcher  of  the  Acme  type  is  also  shown. 
A  great  novelty  is  the  Elliot  Steam  Thread  Stitcher,  which 
has  not  before  been  shown  at  any  exhibition  in  this  country. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  this  machine  a  difficulty  long  experienced 
has  been  overcome,  viz.,  the  stitch  finished  and  a  square  solid 
knot  tied  at  one  operation.  The  operator,  by  one  pressure  of 
the  foot  on  a  lever,  completes  the  stitch.  By  keeping  the  foot 
constantly  on  the  lever,  the  machine  would  continue  stitching 
pamphlets  without  intermission,  if  the  girl  could  feed  fast 
enough.  This  would  hardly  be  possible;  but,  practically,  the 
speed  of  the  machine  is  only  limited  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
feeder.  The  machine  takes  work  from  £  in.  thick  down  to 
any  thinness,  punches  the  holes,  makes  a  double  stitch  3  in. 
long,  ties  as  before  stated  a  square  solid  knot,  and  cuts 
off  the  thread.  The  prospectus  states  that  “  a  capable  girl  will 
stitch  on  the  saddle  with  this  machine  from  10,000  to  16,000 
books  or  pamphlets  per  day,  or  stab  through  the  side  in  same 
time  16,000  to  20,000/’  The  floor  space  required  is  about 
26  in.  X28  in.  Somewhat  in  the  line  of  the  Thread  Stitcher  is 
Smyth’s  Book  Sewing  Machine,  which  stands  next  to  it.  This  is 
an  ingenious  machine  occupying  but  little  space.  It  was  not  at 
work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  I  was  informed  it  had  just 
finished  sewing  200  small  pearl  Bibles  for  a  leading  Scotch 
publishing  firm.  Its  operation  is  described  as  follows  : — “  The 
sheets  are  placed  consecutively  on  radial  arms  projecting  from 
a  vertical  rod.  These  arms  rotate,  rise,  and  adjust  the  signature 
so  as  to  bring  it  in  its  proper  position  under  the  curved  needles. 
As  each  arm  rises  small  holes  are  pierced  in  the  sheet  by 
mean  of  punches  from  the  inside,  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  needles.  The  loopers  receive  a  lateral  movement 
to  tighten  the  stitch,  and  this  movement  is  made  adjustable,  in 
order  that  books  may  be  sown  tight  or  loose  as  required.”  A 
novel  machine  is  the  Giant  Signature  Press — (why  is  there  so 
much  absurd  nomenclature  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding 
trades  ?).  Its  object  is  to  squeeze  or  press  signatures  or  sheets, 
and  the  apparatus  is  simple.  It  consists  of  an  open  bed  of  an 
angular  form  supported  on  legs,  in  which  the  paper  is  placed  ; 
a  pressing  plate,  actuated  by  a  travelling  horizontal  screw, 
then  forces  the  paper  up  to  the  opposite  end  of  bed,  the  travel 
of  pressing  plate  being  adjusted  so  as  to  knock  off  automatically 
at  a  given  point,  the  paper  being  meanwhile  held  firmly ;  a 
string  is  then  placed  round  the  bundle,  slots  in  the  plates  per¬ 
mitting  this  to  be  done,  afterwards  the  pressure  is  released,  the 
bundle  removed,  and  the  press  is  again  ready  for  the  next  lot. 
Another  new  machine  is  Borns’  Patent  Roller  Wrappering 
Machine.  This  machine  is  suitable  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  rolls  up  the  journals,  &c.,  in  a  circular  form, 
with  the  wrappers  or  bands  around  them,  and  also  pastes  the 
wrappers,  thus  finishing  the  package  ready  for  posting  or  other¬ 
wise.  Where  flat  folding  is  objectionable,  this  machine  will 
suit  admirably,  and  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  work  to 
do,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  useful.  It  goes  into  little  space, 
is  easy  to  work,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  turn  out 
from  1,000  to  1,200  copies  per  hour.  A  cheaper  machine  by 
the  same  inventor,  Mr.  Borns,  of  the  office  of  Engineeri/ig , 
London,  for  folding  and  wrappering.  on  the  flat,  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time.  A  useful  little  machine,  called  Jackson’s 
Backmaking  Machine,  is  also  shown.  There  only  remains  one 
other  exhibit  on  this  stand  to  notice,  and  that  is  the  Patent 
Mosaic  Type.  This  is  one  of  those  ingenious  inventions 
which  may  assist  the  letterpress  printer  to  dispense,  so  far, 
with  the  aid  of  the  engraver  and  lithographer,  while  adding 
freshness  and  variety  to  his  work.  The  types  are  capable  of 
forming  in  various  combinations  a  great  variety  of  designs, 
while,  when  the  element  of  colour  is  added,  a  very  wide  field 
indeed  seems  to  be  opened  up.  Of  course,  one  great  advantage 
is  that  the  type  can  be  distributed,  and  thus  form  the  basis  for 
constantly  changing  combinations,  whereas  engravings  and 
lithographs  once  used  for  their  specific  purpose  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  available  again  for  other  purposes. 

William  Brownlie,  James-street,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow, 
Has  in  operation  at  his  stand,  a  double  demy  Climax  Litho¬ 
graphic  Machine  by  George  Mann  &  Co.,  Elland-road  Works, 
Leeds.  It  is  fitted  with  Wharfedale  flyers,  patent  automatic 
damping  apparatus,  patent  diagonal  rolling  arrangement,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  fine  example  of  this  well-known  and  favourite 
machine.  The  new  patent  cylinder  brake,  with  its  jawlike 


action,  is  an  effective  and  valuable  feature  of  the  machine. 
The  patent  diagonal  rolling  arrangement  is  very  complete,  each 
roller  can  be  adjusted  separately  to  almost  any  angle  to  suit  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  found  a 
desirable  adjunct  to  the  machine.  Messrs.  Mann  &  Co.  have 
also  added  some  minor  improvements,  which  all  have  their 
influence  in  contributing  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  results 
got  from  the  machine.  I  may  instance  the  brackets  or  bearers 
on  the  side  frames  for  carrying  the  rollers  while  washing  up, 
and  also  the  guides  in  front  of  the  cylinder  for  leading  in  the 
sheet  after  being  fed  to  the  grippers,  which  is  a  serviceable 
device  in  the  case  of  baggy  or  thin  paper.  Mr.  Brownlie  had 
just  finished  a  job  of  fifteen  printings  on  the  machine,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  lithographic  printing.  The  subject  is  a 
baby,  standing  on  a  chair  beside  a  table  and  looking  round  with 
a  somewhat  alarmed  expression.  A  toy  sheep  and  a  pot  of 
jam  are  on  the  table.  The  jam  explains  the  raisfm-d'etre  of 
the  picture,  a  show-card  for  a  firm  of  preserve  makers.  The 
baby,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  is,  I  understand,  copied 
from  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  firm’s  children.  Does  this 
suggest  a  new  inducement  to  artistic  advertising?  The  speed 
of  the  machine  was  about  750  impressions  per  hour. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Brownlie’s  stand  we  come  to 

James  Walker  &  Co.’s. 

Here  also  is  a  Climax  Lithographic  Machine,  by  Mann  &  Co., 
similar  in  nearly  all  its  features  to  the  one  already  noticed, 
saving  that  it  is  of  quadruple  crown  size,  and  has  not  the  self¬ 
delivering  apparatus.  This  machine  is  strengthened  by  a  web 
in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  I  noticed  also  a  little  device 
where,  by  the  use  of  set  screws  below  bushes  in  the  roller 
bearers,  the  damping  rollers  can  be  adjusted  and  compensation 
made  for  wear.  The  machine  was  running  at  about  780  im¬ 
pressions  per  hour,  and  a  quadruple  crown  coloured  show-card 
with  fifteen  printings  was  being  finished.  The  subject,  “  The 
Talc  of  a  Mouse,”  is  a  copy  of  the  original  picture  with  this 
title  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1887.  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Co.  have  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  on  the  stand.  They  are  all  creditable,  and  some  are 
exceptionally  fine.  I  particularly  noted  a  chromo-lithograph 
depicting  a  landscape,  a  castle  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  also 
two  figure  subjects  for  almanacks,  one  representing  what  looks 
like  a  cavalier  addressing  a  Puritan  maiden,  and  the  other  a 
female  in  light  attire,  holding  a  flower,  the  fragrance  of  which 
is  being  inhaled  by  a  male  figure  in  dark  clothes. 

The  next  stand  is 

Mr.  David  Carlaw’s, 

where  are  exhibited  two  round-hole  Perforating  Machines,  one 
of  them  sectional ;  two  Numerical  Paging  Machines,  one  single 
and  one  double,  and  numbering  consecutively  in  duplicate, 
triplicate,  or  alternately ;  and  an  improved  Counter  for  printing 
machines.  All  these  machines  of  Mr.  Carlaw’s  are  well  known 
and  appreciated,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  characterised  by 
the  high  finish  which  might  be  looked  for  from  the  maker  ot 
the  splendid  model  engines  which  are  exhibited  in  other 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  by  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  Company,  Messrs.  Denny  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Noble.  It  was  Mr.  Carlaw’s  intention  to  have  on  view  at 
his  stand  his  new  Check  Book  Printing  Machine  ;  but,  although 
it  is  entered  in  the  catalogue,  he  found  it  impossible  to  have  it 
ready  in  time.  The  machine  is,  however,  nearly  ready,  and  I 
may  mention  that  intending  purchasers,  or  those  interested, 
may  inspect  it  at  Mr.  Carlaw’s  works,  54,  Ropework-lane, 
Glasgow.  Meantime,  I  may  say,  the  machine  is  intended  to 
feed  from  the  web,  and  to  print,  number,  cut  both  ways  and 
perforate,  in  books  of  from  50  to  100.  Sizes  up  to  15  x  10  can 
be  produced,  and  the  checks  are  finished  and  delivered  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  per  hour.  In  lieu  of  the  new'  machine, 
Mr.  Carlaw'  has  occupied  some  of  his  spare  space  on  the  stand 
by  exhibiting  a  small  crown  Wharfedale  Reliance  Printing 
Machine,  by  Fieldhouse,  Crossfield,  &  Co.,  of  Otley.  It  was 
running  at  the  rate  of  1,600  impressions  an  hour,  and  a  sheet  of 
tracts  was  being  printed  by  Charles  Glass  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 

Smith,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  of  Fettykil  Paper  Mills, 
Leslie,  Fifeshire, 

show  their  Patent  Address  Label-making,  Eyeleting,  and  Print¬ 
ing  Machine.  This  machine  is  driven  by  pov'er,  feeds  from 
the  web  at  one  end  and  delivers  the  finished  labels  at  the 
other.  It  cuts  out  the  shoulders,  folds,  punches,  eyelets,  prints 
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and  finally  cuts  off  separately  and  delivers  the  label,  all  these 
operations  being  carried  out  in  the  order  named  and  without 
any  intervention  of  the  attendant.  It  makes  the  labels  in  a 
range  of  sizes  from  4  in.  x  if  in.  to  6  in.  x  3  in.,  and  at  the  rate 
of  about  2,000  per  hour.  The  machine  can  also  deliver  the 
labels  in  sheets  of  two,  four,  six,  or  more,  the  divisions  being 
perforated  instead  of  cut.  The  paper  is  carried  through  by  a 
series  of  feed-rollers,  and  an  index  guides  in  the  setting  for  the 
different  sizes.  The  machine  stands  in  little  space,  and  is 
managed  by  one  girl  (the  one  in  charge  at  the  stand  being,  by 
the  way,  a  very  intelligent  operator).  Messrs.  Smith,  Ander¬ 
son,  &  Co.,  who,  I  understand,  are  themselves  papermakers, 
have  at  their  works,  in  Fettykil,  four  of  these  machines, 
besides  special  machines  for  bag-making,  &c. ;  in  fact,  they 
have  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  all  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  country  town. 


rT''RADE  throughout  this  colony  continues  in  a  very  bad 

JL  state.  Retrenchment  is  still  the  order  of  the  day,  and  one 
hears  nearly  every  day  of  the  pruning-knife  of  economy  having 
been  applied  in  some  one  or  other  of  our  towns.  The  only 
brisk  city  in  the  colony  at  present  is  the  capital  from  which  I 
am  writing.  Parliament  is  now  under  way,  having  opened  on 
the  10th  inst.  There  are  now  employed  ir.  the  Government 
printing-office  thirty  “  piece  ”  and  about  the  same  number  of 
“stab”  hands.  I  believe  ten  more  men  will  be  taken  on  when 
the  new  offices  are  completed, — about  a  fortnight’s  time, — as 
there  is  no  accommodation  in  the  one  at  present  in  use.  Trade 
in  Auckland  (the  ’Frisco  of  the  Australias)  is  very  dull  ;  like¬ 
wise  in  Napier  ;  Christchurch  suffers  under  the  bitter  rivalry 
of  its  two  leading  papers,  the  Lyttelton  Times  and  the  Press , 
the  war-to-the-knife  policy  of  which  has  already  brought  down 
our  prices  in  that  city.  Dunedin  is  labouring  under  a  severe 
depression.  One  of  our  members  of  Parliament,  in  his  speech 
moving  the  Address  in  reply,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
those  persons  who  spoke  about  New  Zealand  being  in  a  state 
of  depression  should  “receive  ten  lashes  of  the  cat.”  I  am  very 
much  afraid,  if  such  a  law  were  by  any  magic  power  put  in  force, 
one-half  of  our  population  would  be  continually  engaged  in 
flogging  the  other  half. 

According  to  statistics  just  published,  there  is  a  general 
exodus  from  this  colony  to  our  sister  colonies.  Some  1,500 
persons  have  taken  their  departure  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  and,  if  that  is  not  a  sign  of  depression,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is.  The  attraction  of  the  great  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Melbourne,  very  shortly,  induces  a  great  many  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  take  out  tickets  for  Victoria,  but  New  South  Wales 
comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  patronage,  the  “  silver  boom  ” 
probably  being  an  inducement.  Our  colonists  are  inveterate 
mining  speculators,  and  I  have  come  across  many  “  typos  ”  who 
have  made  and  lost  fortunes  here  in  the  days  of  the  “  rushes,” 
twenty  years  ago  Amongst  the  emigrants  the  smell  of 
“  printers’  ink”  has  been  pretty  strong,  twenty  or  thirty  having 
left  within  three  or  four  months,  their  luggage  (am  I  in  order 
in  stating  the  comp’s,  bundle ,  comprising  a  couple  of  sticks  and 
perhaps  a  change  of  linen,  as  luggage  ? — ah,  well,  whatever  it  is 
they  have  to  lug  it  round,  consequently  they  are  in  their 
lug  rage),  being  variously  labelled  Sydney  (New  South 
Wales),  Melbourne  (Victoria),  Adelaide  (South  Australia),  and 
Brisbane  (Queensland). 

A  great  deal  of  the  dulness  in  our  trade  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  men  themselves  in  the  past.  When  I  write  the 
word  “  dulness,”  I  refer  to  the  number  of  men  that  are  out  of 
work.  Printing  itself  is  brisk  enough.  Newspapers  are  very 
numerous, — in  fact,  New  Zealand  has  been  compared  more  than 
once  to  America  in  regard  to  her  newspapers.  Every  little 
village  has  its  “rag,”  while  the  large  towns  and  cities  have  their 
“  well-conducted  journals.”  Dunedin,  with  a  population  of 
45,000,  has  two  morning  and  two  evening,  three  weeklies,  and 
several  monthly  papers  ;  Christchurch,  population  32,000,  has  two 
morning,  two  evening,  three  weeklies  ;  Wellington,  population 
25,000,  has  one  morning,  two  evening,  and  five  weeklies  ;  Auck¬ 
land,  population  33,000,  one  morning,  one  evening,  and  three 


weeklies.  So  much  for  the  statement  that  the  trade  is  brisk. 
But  the  non-employment  of  men  is  owing 'to  their  places  being 
filled  by  boys.  When  the  men  had  the  opportunity  to  keep 
this  evil  away  they  neglected  it,  and  so  we  are  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  apathy.  But  the  comps,  are  now  waking  up  to  a 
true  feeling  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  are  investigating  with  a 
view  to  improvement.  Some  months  ago,  as  I  notified  you  in 
my  last,  the  Wellington  branch  of  the  N.  Z.  Typographical 
Association  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  boy- 
labour  evil,  and  they  have  had  correspondence  with  other 
societies  all  over  Australasia.  Many  acknowledgments  have 
been  received,  the  Melbourne  Society  suggesting  to  all  the 
colonies  that  a  conference  of  delegates  be  held  in  Melbourne 
during  Exhibition  time  to  consider  trade  matters,  and  arrange 
for  intercolonial  action  in  all  matters  concerning  the  trade. 
The  local  committee  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  trade  in 
this  town,  but,  as  soon  as  they  moved  in  the  matter  of  suggest¬ 
ing  to  masters  how  capital  and  labour  could  be  benefitted, 
the  secretary  to  the  committee  was  discharged,  and,  when  he 
had  been  taken  on  a  week  later  at  the  Government  office,  the 
Government  printer  ordered  him  to  either  vacate  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  society  or  his  frame. 

An  Auckland  evening  paper,  the  Bell,  which  has  been  ring¬ 
ing  for  three  years,  has  just  struck  its  last  note.  This  is  how 
the  Bell  tolls  its  obituary  : — “  This  journal  is  issued  for  the  last 
time  to-night,  but  it  shall  never  be  said  that  the  Eve?iing  Bell 
died  otherwise  than  it  has  lived— game  to  the  backbone.  Its 
demise  is  not  due  to  any  constitutional  weakness,  for  its  worst 
enemies  will  allow  that,  from  the  first  day  of  its  existence,  the 
Bell  has  given  every  evidence  of  a  sturdy,  robust  life  ;  but  the 
times  have  been  inauspicious,  and  we  yield  to  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control.”  It  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
people  of  Auckland  expect  too  much  from  a  newspaper,  and  it 
has  been  a  constant  remark  amongst  visitors  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  that  the  abundance,  variety,  freshness,  vigour,  ability,  and 
general  excellence  of  Auckland  papers  might  be  used  as  an 
example  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  “  Out  of  a  bell  comes 
sound.”  I  quote  this,  not  because  it  is  from  an  old  classical, 
but  to  show  that  it  is  original.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bell  states  that  they  dropped  ^19,000  during  the  three  years. 
Mr.  McCullough,  its  late  manager,  has  purchased  the  Obseri’er 
and  Free  Lance ,  a  weekly  satirical  journal. 

We  have  a  trade  journal  issued  monthly, —  Typo , — which  aims 
at  the  advancement  of  the  typographic  art,  and  is  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  printing,  publishing,  bookselling,  stationery, 
and  kindred  trades,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Harding,  at  his  office,  Napier, 
Hawke’s  Bay.  Mr.  Harding  is  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
typographia,  and  carries  out  his  part  well.  The  first  volume  of 
Typo  has  just  been  completed. 

New  Zealand  Punch  is  the  title  of  a  new  venture — not 
beverage,  but  an  illustrated  weekly  paper — after  the  Parent 
Pmich ,  but  a  long  way  off.  The  Caxton  Steam  Printing- 
works,  Dunedin,  appears  in  the  imprint. 

A  new  official  “  Handbook  of  New  Zealand”  is  in  hand,  its 
predecessors  being  considered  too  heavily  scientific  and 
“figury”  (another  original).  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  editor  of 
the  Wellington  Evening  Press ,  has  the  compilation,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  work  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands,  Mr.  Wakefield  being  N.Z.’s  premier  journalist. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Algle,  of  Balclutha,  Otago,  conducted 
the  Musical  Monthly  on  to  the  stage  of  life.  Taranaki,  in  the 
North  Island,  has  now  brought  out  a  musical  prodigy,  with  a 
name  which  is  likely  to  be  too  much  for  it — The  Colonial  Brass 
a?td  Military  Bands  Journal.  A  sarcastic  journal  thinks  that 
“  colonial  brass  ”  is  noisy  and  obtrusive  enough,  without  a 
special  organ  in  the  press. 

The  electric  light  is  diffusing  itself  around  our  island.  The 
latest  printing-office  to  adopt  its  use  is  the  Hawke's  Bay  Herald , 
published  at  Napier.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears  to  be 
“  shedding  its  ray  ”  satisfactorily.  The  new  Government 
printing-office  is  fitted  up  with  the  latest  in  the  electric  line. 
The  old  office  has  had  Edison’s  in  use  for  four  or  five  years. 
The  city  of  Wellington  is  at  present  experimenting  with  electri¬ 
city  for  lighting  up  the  town. 

Mr.  John  Hardcastle,  at  one  time  reporter  on  the  Timaru 
Herald ,  from  which  office  he  went  to  take  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Napier  Evening  News ,  has  gone  back  to  Timaru  to  fill  the 
editor’s  chair  of  the  South  Canterbury  Times.  T.  L.  M. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  May  19,  188S. 
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il  HE  present  summer — if  this  wretched  piccalilli  of 
dampness  and  neuralgia  is  worthy  such  a  name— 
has  not  seen  such  a  migration  of  lithographers  to 
the  metropolis  as  was  expected.  There  may  be 
several  reasons  for  this.  One  is,  that  the  idea  of 
London  being  a  veritable  happy  hunting-ground 
for  provincials  is  exploded.  Another  is,  that  for  sometime  now 
the  provincial  towns,  on  the  whole,  have  been  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  London  as  regards  quantity  of  work.  At  the  present 
time  this  latter  reason  holds  with  particular  force,  as,  although 
we  hear  from  Leeds  of  a  leading  house  disbanding  its  staff  in 
favour  of  London  trade  masters,  the  average  state  of  the 
northern  towns  is  satisfactory.  For  such  hapless  wights  as 
have  braved  the  uncertainties  of  the  Modern  Babylon  in  search 
of  that  mystic  fortune  which  seems  never  to  be  found,  the  state 
of  the  hunting-ground  has  been  far  from  happy.  In  the  best  of 
weather  it  is  a  dreary  job  to  tramp  from  point  to  point  in 
London,  handicapped,  as  the  guileless  child  of  Senefelder 
generally  is,  by  the  possession  of  the  latest  mantrap  in  the  way 
of  a  map  or  guide,  and  weighted  by  carrying  the  most  plausibly- 
constructed  delusion  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  firms  it  is  possible 
for  the  ingenuity  of  knowing  friends  to  construct  ;  but,  when  to 
these  impedimenta  are  added  the  nowaday  necessities  of 
macintosh  and  umbrella,  the  situation  becomes  intense.  The 
perky  little  clerk  who,  for  the  merely  nominal  acknowledgment 
of  ,£40  a  year,  undertakes  the  whole  responsibility  of  sustaining 
the  dignity  of  the  firm  in  the  matter  of  collar  and  necktie,  has 
an  additional  excuse  for  gallingly  patronising  style  of  speech 
when  he  can  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
allowing  your  umbrella  to  drip  on  to  the  floor  of  his  dignified 
sanctum.  The  manager  who  makes  a  point  of  examining 
every  caller’s  specimens  impartially,  simply  to  see  “how  the 
trade  is  going,”  takes  a  note  of  the  weather,  and  settles  down 
complacently  to  his  congenial  task  of  raising  false  hopes  in  the 
damp  bosoms  of  his  visitors.  The  “trippers,”  who  are  only  up 
for  three  or  five  days,  and  cannot  afford  to  notice  such  trifles  as 
weather,  tramp  through  the  mud  and  slush  with  a  hopeful 
melancholy,  the  inevitable  brown  -  paper  roll  getting  more 
tattered  and  dismal  in  appearance  at  every  call,  and,  after 
obligingly  satisfying  the  manager  aforesaid  by  answering  any 
and  every  conceivable  question,  adding  to  the  self-importance 
of  the  perky  clerk  by  a  due  deference  of  manner,  occasioned 
principally  by  sight  of  the  before-mentioned  collar  and  necktie, 
and  doomed  to  vanish  ingloriously  at  sight  of  his  trousers’ 
bottoms  :  contributing  a  fair  quota  of  moisture  to  the  furniture 
and  atmosphere  of  the  office  ;  and,  in  short,  doing  thirty  times 
in  the  day  what  has  already  been  done  by  thirty  others  in  a 
similar  position,— the  tired  and  jaded  victims  go  home  to  their 
suburban  lodging  to  dream  of  the  letters  which  must  surely 
arrive  in  answer  to  so  many  applications  for  “name  and 
address.” 

*  +  ❖ 

Never  was  a  more  transparent  formula  persevered  in  than 
this  same  “leave  your  name  and  address”  business.  Far 
better  to  say  at  once  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  a 
vacancy.  But,  no,  the  farce  continues  to  hold  the  boards,  and 
pettifogging  firms,  who  have  never  within  the  memory  of  man 
had  sufficient  work  to  employ  an  artist,  continue  to  hold  out 
perfectly  visionary  hopes  of  a  situation  to  men  whose  time  is 
certainly  too  valuable  to  themselves  to  be  wasted  in  repeated 
useless  applications.  To  men  who  have  had  experience  of  both 
styles  the  superiority  of  the  provincial  over  the  London  in  this 
matter  is  very  apparent.  In  London  it  has  got  to  be  so  much 
a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  business  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
unemployed  in  this  heartless  fashion,  that  it  is  not  noticed 
except  by  the  sufferers,  whose  position  for  the  time  being  is 
such  that  their  influence  is  not  overwhelming  in  the  direction 
of  redress  of  grievances. 


On  Saturday,  June  30,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Litho- 
Artists  gave  evidence  of  its  sustained  vitality  in  the  holding  of 
a  fully-attended  delegate  meeting  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Leeds. 
As  usual,  the  Yorkshiremen  scored  in  making  things  pleasant 
for  their  visitors.  The  formalities  inseparable  from  a  serious 
business  meeting  lose  half  their  terrors  when  looked  back 
upon  in  connexion  with  a  good  dinner,  and  there  are  far  worse 
combinations  to  a  secretarial  mind  than  “  menu  and  minutes.” 
Even  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  become  susceptible  to 
cooler  treatment  when  they  have  been  weig-hed  in  the  balance 
in  company  with  good  honest  roast  beef.  After  the  dinner 
had  been  disposed  of,  with  a  heartiness  quite  as  Yorkshire  in 
character  as  the  hospitality  which  had  provided  it,  the  company 
settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  musical  evening.  With 
Mr.  Dods  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Stokoe,  Stewart,  Clayton, 
and  Illingworth,  with  othergentlemen,  sustaining  the  programme, 
a  capital  evening  was  spent,  Mr.  Illingworth  being  enormously 
successful  with  his  humorous  songs.  It:  is  also  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  latter  gentleman’s  efforts  in  a  position  which  is 
the  acme  of  unthankfulness  (the  accompanyist)  “  were  particu¬ 
larly  well  enjoyed.”  An  accompanyist  who  gives  universal 
satisfaction  must  be  worthy  of  praise  indeed.  We  are  assured 
that  “  there  was  no  formality,  and  toast-drinking  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  1 1  o’clock  bringing  to  a  close  a  very 
enjoyable  evening.  On  Sunday  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
had  a  very  pleasant  drive  to  Roundhay  Park.”  Bravo  !  Leeds. 
+ 

We  in  London  are  not  to  be  done  out  of  our  chances  of 
enjoyment  either.  A  few  members  of  the  Trade,  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  and  generosity  which  do  them  infinite  credit,  are  organising 
a  garden  partyand  concert  in  aid  of  the  Lithographic  Benevolent 
Fund  for  July  21.  Mrs.  Peters,  of  the  Grange,  Kilburn,  has 
placed  the  grounds  of  her  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and,  with  the  Marquis  de  Leuville  as  chairman,  and 
such  names  as  Mdlle.  Cornelie  D’Anka,  Madame  Evans-War- 
wi'ck,  Signor  Ria,  Mr.  Bargaer  Wall,  and  Herr  Schuberth, 
gracing  the  programme,  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  a  champion  affair.  Mr.  George  Harris,  the  secretary, 
tells  me  the  tickets  are  selling  well,  and  it  only  needs  a  fine 
day  to  make  it  a  brilliant  success.  The  grounds  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and,  though  the  locality  may  not  be 
convenient  to  everybody,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have 
to  travel  from  the  far  S.E.  will  forget  the  trouble  of  the  journey 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  event,  doubled  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
enjoyed  in  furtherance  of  so  good  a  cause. 

+  +  + 

My  advocacy  of  the  proposed  Art-Union  for  Lithography  has 
raised  support  in  some  unexpected  quarters,  and  I  have  been 
asked  what  course  is  recommended  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  proposers  of  the  scheme  have 
allowed  it  to  dissolve  in  mere  gossip,  and  at  present  there  is 
no  definite  or  official  programme.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  the  thing  seems  to  be  reviving,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  some  more  detailed  notice  in  next  month’s  columns.  In 
the  mean  time,  will  any  gentleman  feeling  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  being  willing  to  aid  it  in  any  way,  kindly  com¬ 
municate  with  B  ? 

- o—a  «»-« - 

(ReEuSSe. 

The  Alliance  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  of  London  and 
Birmingham,  send  us  a  copy  of  their  “Railway  Novel,  Holiday 
Guide,  and  Hotel  Directory.”  It  contains  seven  complete 
tales  suitable  for  railway  reading,  and  descriptions  of  places  of 
interest  on  the  various  lines  of  railway.  It  is  a  handy  volume 
for  holiday  times  and  should  meet  with  success.  Prom  the 
same  company  we  also  receive  “A  Perfect  Demon,”  by  Allen 
Carter,  a  tale  of  great  interest  which  will  doubtless  secure  a 
large  sale.  It  is  a  cheap  shilling’s  worth.  The  company  are 
also  publishing  a  series  of  twopenny  numbers  of  “  The  Budget 
of  fiction,’  containing  several  complete  stories  in  each  part. 

Democracy  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  is  another  of  the  series  of  works 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Platt,  dealing  with  popular  subjects.  It  treats 
of  the  principles  of  government  in  the  light  of  present-day  facts, 
and  recognises  the  people  as  supreme  in  the  management  of 
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their  affairs  as  opposed  to  a  ruling  class  doing  nothing  and 
taking  everything.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  better  printed,  the 
colour  throughout  being  most  uneven.  We  advise  Mr.  Holt, 
of  Sutton,  the  printer,  to  look  to  this  in  future  editions. 

Volume  XXIX.  of  Arrowsmith’s  Bristol  Library  is  a  tale 
by  Gertrude  Warden,  entitled,  “  As  a  Bird  to  the  Snare.”  It 
is  a  very  sensational  tale,  well  told,  with  just  that  amount  of 
improbability  which  we  suppose  all  such  works  must  contain. 
It  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  series. 

Amelia  Jane's  Ambition ,  by  Clarence  Onslow  (J.  W. 
Arrowsmith),  is  a  sketch  of  low  life,  which  fails  to  arouse  any 
interest  in  the  characters  or  incidents.  The  vulgarity  is  too 
realistic,  and  the  pathos  which  so  often  lends  a  charm  to  tales 
of  the  poor  is  lacking. 

The  Talcing  of  Dover,  by  H.  F.  Lester  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith), 
is.  a  little  sixpenny  brochure  after  the  style  of  the  famous 
“  Battle  of  Dorking.”  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  letter  written  by 
a  Frenchman  to  his  son  in  the  year  1898,  describing  the  way  in 
which  England  was  conquered  by  the  French  and  Russians  in 
the  year  1894.  It  is  the  fashion  to  be  in  an  alarmist  state  just 
now,  so  this  little  book  may  be  read  with  interest.  If  it 
would  arouse  the  people  to  demand  a  more  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  we  intrust  to  our  ornamental  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  high  places,  and  for  which  we  pay  them  extrava¬ 
gant  sums,  it  would  indeed  be  useful.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
scandal  to  be  told  by  those  who  grab  the  highest  places  and  the 
pay, ,  that,  after  years  of  wasteful  extravagance  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  still  more  to  be  even  in  a 
position  to  defend  ourselves.  Such  things  would  bankrupt  any 
business  house  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our  national 
affairs. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Summer  Number  of  the 
Illustrated  Londu?i  News ,  which  comprises  a  complete  tale  by 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  profusely  illustrated  by  A.  Forestier  and  G. 
Montbard.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  one  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  novels 
in  a  cheap  form.  The  complete  tale,  fully  illustrated,  and  the 
two  pictures  printed  in  colours  by  Grover  &  Black,  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  are  issued  for  one  shilling.  Needless  to  say,  the  number 
is  beautifully  printed,  while  the  illustrations  are  vigorous  and 
artistic,  and  very  fine  specimens  of  engraving. 

Volume  IX.  of  Great  Thoughts  (London  :  A.  W.  Hall,  132, 
Fleet-street). —  Great  Thoughts  is  one  of  our  best  and  most 
readable  weekly  periodicals.  It  is  calculated,  moreover,  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  at  a  time  when  so  much  trashy  literature 
is  being  issued  from  the  press.  The  volume  before  us  con¬ 
tains  the  numbers  from  January  to  June,  and  presents  a  mass 
of  interesting  information,  illustrated  with  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings.  There  are  copious  indexes,  which  facilitate  reference, 
and  present  an  example  worthy  of  being  more  generally 
followed  in  our  modern  volumes. 

The  Bookworm  (Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row)  has  an 
amusing  article  on  the  “Philosophy  of  Book  Titles.” 

- •  o  am-  • - 

lifters  io  % 


Sir,- — The  writer  of  the  “  Roundabout  Papers,”  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  your  journal,  is  evidently  well  versed  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Trade  ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  one  small 
error  which,  although  not  of  much  practical  importance,  would 
lead  your  readers  to  form  a  wrong  impression  of  chemical 
action.  I  refer  to  the  action  of  nitric' acid  on  copper.  The 
water  with  which  the  acid  is  associated  takes  no  part  in  the 
action,  but  dissolves  the  blue  nitrate  of  copper  as  it  is  formed, 
thus  continually  presenting  a  fresh  face  of  copper  to  the  action 
of  the  acid ;  otherwise  the  nitrate  would  be  deposited  on  the 
copper,  and  prevent  its  further  action.  The  gas  that  is  liberated 
is  nitric  oxide,  which  is  red,  and  not  oxygen,  which  has  no 
colour. — Yours  truly,  Thos.  B.  Widdowson. 

Leicester,  June  14,  1888. 


Sir, —  I  am  obliged  by  your  sending  me  the  above  letter. 
On  reference  I  find  that  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  quite 
clear.  I  should  have  said  the  “oxygen,  liberated  in  escaping 


from  the  water  with  which  the  nitric  acid  is  associated,  forms 
bubbles  of  hydrogen ,”  &c.  Mr.  Widdowson  falls  into  an  error 
in  supposing  that  the  water  plays  no  part  in  the  decomposition, 
for  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  wanted  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quisite  change,  or  it  would  not  be  possible  to  form  (in  addition  to 
nitrate  of  copper)  nitric  oxide.  In  these  “  Papers  ”  it  was  not 
my  first  intention  to  do  more  than  give  a  popular  expos d  of 
these  chemical  processes  sufficient  to  describe  them  in  actual 
practice  ;  but,  when  they  are  republished  in  book  form,  Mr. 
Widdowson,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  calling  attention 
to  the  matter,  will  find,  in  note  form,  the  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tions  fully  given. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

John  Whitfield  Harland, 
Author  of  “  Roundabout  Papers.” 

London,  July  6,  1888. 

... .  — .  e«==3  o  cars  a  ..... 

The  New  South  Wales  Master  Printers 
Association. 


THE  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Master  Printers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  inaugural  dinner  recently  at  Gunsler’s  Cafe, 
Pitt-street,  Sydney.  Mr.  J.  B.  Gibbs  (president  of  the  association) 
occupied  the  chair,  the  vice-chairs  being  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Henderson 
(Turner  &  Henderson)  and  Mr.  George  Murray.  There  were  also 
present  Messrs.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  (president  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Typographical  Association),  Alfred  Bennett,  W.  G.  Higgs  (secretary 
Typographical  Association),  and  II.  Franks  (hon.  secretary  Master 
Printers’  Association).  A  number  of  gentlemen  sent  apologies  for 
non-attendance.  The  customary  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  proposed  “Prosperity  and  success  to  the 
Master  Printers’  Association  ”).  Such  a  society  had  been  needed  for 
some  time  past  in  Sydney,  and  its  establishment  would  be  the  means  o£ 
benefiting  the  workers,  the  employers,  and  the  community  at  large. 
This  society  had  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  one  portion  of  that 
work  would  be  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employes.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  would 
be  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  association. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  a  conciliation  clause  should  be  introduced  into 
the  rules  of  the  Master  Printers’  Association,  as  was  already  done  in 
the  rules  of  the  Typographical  Association. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gibbs  responded,  and  spoke  at  considerable  length.  He 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  great  success  had  attended  their  efforts 
in  the  formation  of  the  Master  Printers’  Association  ;  and  he  ventured 
the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  he  saw  around  him 
guaranteed  its  permanence.  He  hoped  the  association  would  work 
amicably  with  the  society  of  journeymen  printers.  Its  primary  object 
is  to  make  its  members  better  acquainted  with  one  another,  so  that,  by 
comparing  notes,  they  might  educate  each  other  as  to  the  cost  of 
printing.  Employers  (the  younger  ones  especially)  were  more  apt  to 
under-estimate  the  cost  of  a  job  than  over-estimate  it.  It  would  be  a 
benefit  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  in  all  cases  to  make  a  fair 
charge,  which  the  latter  never  objected  to  pay,  and  one  which  would 
enable  the  master  to  give  an  equitable  wage  to  the  employes.  What 
he  might  term  the  “  mad  competition,”  now  prevailing  both  in  England 
and  Australia,  was  injuring  the  trade.  There  are  amongst  us,  he 
regretted  to  say,  men  who  were  given  to  unfair  tendering — throwing 
sprats  to  catch  mackerel.  These  men  tendered  for  jobs  at  an  unpayable 
price,  intending  to  charge  an  excessive  price  for  work  coming  into  their 
liands  from  the  same  source  without  tendering.  Such  a  mode  of 
trading  is  unmanly — in  fact,  a  descension  to  miserable  trickery.  He 
wished  they  could  in  Sydney  definitely  adopt  the  scale  of  prices  fixed 
and  carried  out  by  the  Melbourne  Master  Printers’  Association,  which 
did  away  with  the  objectionable  practice  of  overcharging  on  one  job 
and  undercharging  on  another  ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  here,  in 
many  cases,  work  was  done  at  less  than  half  the  prices  charged  by  the 
Melbourne  Master  Printers’  Association.  Another  object  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  establish  a  provident  fund  ;  and  he  was  prepared,  and 
was  sure  all  present  wbre  prepared,  to  contribute  towards  it  as  soon  as 
the  committee  had  considered  its  form.  It  is  also  anticipate]  that 
this  association  will  act  as  an  antidote,  or  rather  as  a  cordial,  on  any 
action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Typographical  Society  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rale,  as  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  having 
an  established  body  from  which  representatives  can  be  chosen  with  the 
view',  if  possible,  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration.  Employers  and 
employes  should  consult  each  other’s  interests.  In  conclusion,  he 
called  upon  all  master  printers  to  help  in  giving  permanence  to  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  association. 

The  toast  of  “  The  Press  ”  was  next  submitted  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  made  an  excellent  speech.  Other  toasts  followed. 
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Edinburgh  Printers  and  the  American 
Copyright  Bill. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  of  the  printing  and  allied  trades  of  Edinburgh 
was  held  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  on  June  29,  “  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  endeavour,  by 
diplomatic  negotiations,  to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which,  if 
passed  into  law,  will  seriously  injure  the  book-producing  industry  of 
Edinburgh.”  There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
audience  being  members  of  the  trades  interested.  Lord  Provost  Clark 
presided,  and  he  was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  and  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Typogra¬ 
phical  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  he  took  the 
chair  on  that  occasion,  not  as  a  publisher,  but  as  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Provost  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  any  class  of  the  community  that  stood  in  need  thereof. 
They  were  met  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis — an  important  crisis — in  the 
history  of  printing  in  this  country.  There  was  no  concealing  that. 
The  clause  in  the  American  Copyright  Bill  which  they  were  to  con¬ 
sider  was  one  that  could  not  but  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  printing  trade  in  this  country,  and  especially  on  compositors.  He 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  this  measure  would 
be  confined  to  compositors  ;  it  would  certainly  affect  all  classes  con¬ 
nected  with  books — paper-makers,  bookbinders,  printers,  and  every 
one  who  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  publication  of  books.  He 
supposed  no  one  would  contend  that  this  measure,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  not  a  right  and  proper  measure.  It  was  a  right  and  proper  thing 
that  authors,  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language,  should  have 
a  copyright  where  the  English  language  was  spoken,  and  he  believed 
it  was  a  very  important  thing  in  the  interests  of  authors  that  a  Bill 
such  as  this  should  be  carried.  They  had  heard  for  a  very  long  time 
past — as  far  back  as  he  could  remember — of  endeavours  being  made 
to  obtain  an  international  copyright.  That  had  hitherto  entirely 
failed,  at  all  events  so  far  as  had  come  within  the  knowledge  of  those 
on  this  side  of  the  water  ;  but  he  had  reason  to  know  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  copyright  measure  prepared  in  America,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  British  ambassador  of  the  day  and  obtained  his 
concurrence.  That  measure  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  Government,  and 
had  been  no  more  heard  of.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  important 
thing  to  know  something  of  that  measure  to-day.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  British  ambassador  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it  if  it  had 
contained  such  a  clause  as  was  inserted  in  this  Bill.  It  might  be  so, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  probable.  He  believed  that  a 
proper  measure  of  copyright  was  to  be  obtained,  not  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  by  an  international  treaty.  He  felt  that,  of  course, 
an  international  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature  on  both 
sides  ;  but  an  international  treaty  implied  that  there  was  consultation 
between  the  two  parties — between  the  authorities  in  America  and 
between  the  Government  on  this  side.  In  that  way  the  interests  of 
both  countries  were  much  more  likely  to  be  secured  than  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  Legislature,  brought  out  by  either  the  one  country  or  the 
other.  Now  they  were  assembled  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  Chace 
clause  on  the  printers  in  that  country,  and  they  would  excuse  him 
from  going  into  particulars,  because  he  thought  it  was  better  that  that 
should  be  done  by  subsequent  speakers.  He  knew  there  were  many 
American  publishers  who  would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  British 
printers  in  the  way  that  this  Bill,  he  was  afraid,  rather  indicated. 
There  were  high-spirited  gentlemen,  both  authors  and  publishers,  in 
America,  who  would  be  the  very  last  to  do  anything  that  would  create 
an  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries.  They  all  desired  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  great  American  Republic. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  Ross)  then  read  letters  of  apology  from 
Lord  Rosebery,  various  members  of  Parliament,  and  others. 

Mr.  Neil  M'Lean  moved  the  first  resolution,  as  follows: — That 
this  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  printing  and  allied  trades  of 
Edinburgh  and  district,  while  recognising  with  profound  satisfaction 
the  prospect  of  granting  American  copyright  to  British  authors,  regrets 
that  the  concession  should  be  coupled  with  a  clause  so  injurious  to  the 
trades  assembled,  and  desires  respectfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  provision  of  the  proposed  amendment  on 
section  4,956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  now  before 
the  United  States  Congress,  which  seeks  to  enact  that — “  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  copyright  unless  he  shall,  before  publication  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country,  deliver  to  appointed  officials  two  copies  of 
such  copyright  book  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States;”  which  clause,  if  adopted,  will  inflict  gross  injustice 
and  great  hardships  on  British  printers  and  the  book-producing  trade 
generally  ;  and  also  to  call  on  our  city  representatives  in  Parliament  to 
use  their  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  induce  our  Government  to 
obtain  by  diplomatic  negotiations  the  withdrawal  of  that  part  of  the 
-ection  already  referred  to.  In  speaking  to  the  resolution  he  dealt 


chiefly  with  the  prejudicial  effect  which  the  proposed  clause  would 
have  on  the  entire  population  of  this  country. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Fyfe,  printer,  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  as 
it  affected  the  Americans,  and  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  establish  negotiations  between  the  two  countries. 

Professor  Kirkpatrick,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  confessed 
that  his  mind  had  been  a  little  obscured  by  the  voluminous  literature 
on  the  subject.  A  great  many  arguments  which  seemed  to  him  more 
or  less  irrelevant  had  been  used,  and  perhaps  the  real  issues  had  been 
a  little  obscured.  The  real  points  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  a  nutshell, 
and  they  were  two  in  number.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  not  a 
question  of  free  trade  or  protection  at  all,  because  all  civilised  nations 
were  agreed  that  the  fruit  of  a  man’s  brain  was  his  property.  It 
was  to  be  protected,  because  it  was  his  property,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  free  trade.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
property,  the  length  of  the  protection  being  always  a  question  of 
expediency.  The  second  point  was  that  this  privilege — which  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  a  very  great  privilege — of  protection  accorded  to  this 
single  individual  was  only  accorded  to  him  on  the  tacit  understanding 
that  he  was  to  get  the  privilege  with  the  smallest  possible  detriment 
to  other  members  of  the  community.  He  was  to  get  this  privilege 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  consistent 
with  the  trade  of  the  country  where  the  protection  was  granted.  The 
learned  professor  concluded  by  saying  he  hoped  that  some  immediate 
action  would  be  taken,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  diplomatic  action 
leading  to  some  treaty,  and  not  counter-action  or  retaliation,  which 
was  always  of  a  more  offensive  and  much  less  satisfactory  character. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  advocate,  who  also  supported  the  resolution, 
pointed  out  that  the  subject  of  copyright  was  not  in  the  region  of  free 
trade  at  all,  but  in  the  region  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  and,  if  they 
conferred  a  privilege  on  a  man,  they  were  entitled  to  place  any  con¬ 
dition  on  him  that  was  reasonable.  All  that  the  printers  and  allied 
trades  wanted,  he  added,  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  advocate,  likewise  supported  the  resolution. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  this  meeting  had  been  called  to  resist  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  clause  in  question,  and  they  must  press  on 
the  Government  to  use  all  diplomatic  measures  to  do  one  of  three 
things — either  to  get  this  obnoxious  clause  withdrawn,  or,  as  he  should 
prefer,  to  get  the  American  Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them  on  the  subject  ;  or,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  induce  the  American 
Government  to  enter  into  the  great  International  Copyright  Union 
formed  in  1886.  It  would  seem  to  him  to  be  a  scandal  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  if  these  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  could  not  on  this  matter  come  to  some  just  and 
permanent  arrangement. 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  remarking 
that  he  presumed  it  was  unanimously  carried.  Having  pointed  out 
that  a  gentleman  said  “No,”  the  Lord  Provost  invited  a  show  of 
hands  for  and  against  the  resolution.  One  hand  was  held  up  as  being 
opposed  to  it. 

Air.  R.  Johnstone,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Typographical 
Association,  moved  the  second  resolution: — “  Failing  any  concession 
from  the  American  Government,  that  this  meeting  instruct  the  joint 
committee  to  memorialise  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  take  such 
measures,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  shall  guard 
the  interests  of  the  printing  and  allied  trades  of  Great  Britain.” 

Mr.  John  Mallinson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  John  Battersby,  exoecretary  of  the  Scottish  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Blaikie  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns  supported  the 
resolution,  the  former  declaring  that,  if  Congress  carried  such  a  clause 
as  this  simply  in  the  interests  of  America,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
British  Government  but  to  make  arrangements  in  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  Mackay,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Purdie, 
it  was  agreed  that  copies  of  the  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  four  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  City,  the  member  for  Leith,  and  all  the  labour  members  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost  concluded  the  proceedings. 

- »-««,  »-• - 

(pitreonaf 

Sir  Charles  Dii.ke  is  reputed  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  new 

Universal  Magazine. 

Mr.  Henry  Spicer  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  now  well  again. 

Mrs.  Crawford  has  turned  her  attention  to  journalism,  and  is 
writing  for  one  of  the  leading  dailies.  Her  articles  relate  chiefly  to 
dress. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Goodman,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  staff,  wras,  on  the  30th 
ult. ,  presented  with  an  address  by  the  members  of  the  Savage  Club,  in 
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recognition  of  his  long  services  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  club,  which 
position  he  a  short  time  ago  resigned. 

Pension  to  a  Case  Overseer. — As  an  illustration  of  the  good 
relationship  existing  between  employers  and  employes ,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  given  a  pension  for  life  of 
£100  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  on  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  case 
overseer,  which  he  has  filled  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Paper-making,  its  early  History  and  Introduction  into  England,” 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  the 
Banqueting  Room,  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
6th  inst.  The  paper  was  extremely  interesting,  and  a  discussion  took 
place  after  the  reading. 

' - - — e-«®  «>  c-t - 

fjo mt  (ttofee. 

The  Printers’  Fete  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  ult. ,  and  was  a  great  success.  It  was  in  aid  of  the  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation,  which  will,  conse¬ 
quently,  benefit.  For  a  wonder,  the  weather  was  delightful, 
f-  Tiie  programme  for  the  Military  Tournament  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  printed  in  colours  by  Messrs.  Dean  &  Son,  i6oa,  Fleet-street, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Sydney  Paget,  son  of  the  vestry  clerk  of  Clerken- 
well,  and  formerly  the  war  artist  to  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  increasing  interest  which  is  being  manifested  in  museums 
throughout  the  country  is  very  evident.  “  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  ” 
is  the  title  of  the  new  work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  the  author  of 
“  Free  Public  Libraries,”  which  will  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Christian  Million  for  July  iq  will  be  commenced  a 
new  serial  tale,  entitled  “The  Lordly  Fortune  of  Hiram  Booth,”  by 
Alfred  T.  Story,  author  of  “  Only  Half  a  Hero,”  “  Fifine,”  &c.  The 
scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  in  Birmingham,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

An  ink  mill  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  T.  Ruddiman,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  This  invention  covers  a  novel  construction,  whereby  the 
several  parts  of  the  mill  are  rendered  easily  accessible  for  cleaning 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  attendance  necessary  is  reduced,  while  a 
better  grinding  of  the  ink  is  secured. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Beach,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at 
T’ungchau,  China,  has  succeeded  in  an  ingenious  experiment  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Chinese  spoken  language  by  a  system  of  clear  and  simple 
phonetic  symbols,  fashioned  after  the  Pitman  style.  An  educated 
foreigner  can  learn  the  system  in  from  two  to  five  hours,  and  a  bright 
Chinaman  in  ten  lessons.  —  Christian  Leader. 

Accident  to  a  Journalist. — An  accident  occurred  in  Fleet- 
street  on  the  evening  of  July  3.  As  Mr.  Perris,  the  London  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail ,  Glasgow,  was  crossing  Fleet- 
street  to  his  office  at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  he  was  knocked 
down  by  an  omnibus.  Fie  was  at  once  conveyed  to  the  King’s  College 
Hospital,  where  it  was  found  that  his  collar-bone  was  broken. 

Messrs.  Spalding  &  Hodge  have  just  sent  us  a  list  of  papers, 
which  they  offer  at  reduced  prices,  in  order  to  effect  a  clearance  before 
their  annual  stocktaking.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  list  of 
job  papers  that  we  have  seen,  covering  almost  every  size,  weight, 
quality,  and  colour.  A  list  and  a  sample  of  any  lot  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  145,  146,  &  147,  Drury-lane,  London,  W.C. 

Mr.  Edward  Steinkofff,  of  Oak  Hill  Lodge,  Hampstead,  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  German  or  German-Jewish  birth,  for  many  years 
settled  in  England,  is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Henry  Ilucks  Gibbs  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  It  is  not  known  what  are 
Mr.  Steinkopffs  political  views/nor  whether  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
will  remain  editor  of  the  paper  under  the  new  regime. 

Roman  Catholics  and  the  Bible. — The  Dublin  correspondent 
of  the  Rock  writes: — “A  well-known  Roman  Catholic  publisher  is 
advertising  a  large-type  New  Testament,  at  a  cost  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  times  !  I  have  never  seen  one  so 
advertised  heretofore.  It  is,  indeed,  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  the 
sale  of  Father  McGlynn’s  rebellious  speech  against  the  Pope,  which  is 
advertised  in  all  directions.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Limited),  held  at  the  chief  offices,  Wine  Office-court,  Mr.  G. 
Harper,  of  the  Huddersfield  Daily  Chronicle ,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  association  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  J.  R.  Forman,  of  the 
Nottingham  Daily  Guardian,  was  elected  vice-chairman  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Duncan,  of  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  John 
Lovell,  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  were  chosen  members  of  the  finance 
committee. 

The  will  of  Mr.  John  Kidd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Kidd  &  Co., 
ink  manufacturers,  Wine  Office-court,  late  of  Nightingale  Hall,  Wood 


Green,  who  died  on  April  5  last,  was  proved  on  the  16th  ult.,  by  Mr. 
John  Thomas  Coates,  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Hance,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ledbrooke  Grimes,  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £28,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  £2,000  to 
the  Commercial  Travellers’  School,  Pinner;  .£1,000  each  to  the 
Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Corporation,  the  Pastor’s 
College,  Newington,  and  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel ;  £1,500 
and  his  gold  watch  to  his  brother,  James  Allen  Kidd  ;  £105  to  his 
wife;  and  £105  to  each  of  his  executors.  The  residue  of  his  property 
he  leaves  upon  trust  for  his  wife  for  life,  and  at  her  death  as  to  such 
part  thereof  as  may  by  law  be  bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes  to 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  and  the  trustees  of  the  Pastor’s  College,  New¬ 
ington,  one  moiety  for  the  said  college,  and  the  other  moiety  at  their 
discretion  for  the  erection  of  chapels. 

Extraordinary  Sale  of  the  “Star.” — The  sale  of  the  Slat 
during  the  week  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  died  exceeded  its 
own  record  or  the  record  of  any  other  evening  paper  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  journalism.  The  circulation  for  the  entire  week  was  977,200, 
or  an  average  circulation  of  162,866  a  day.  The  circulation  was  largely 
due  to  the  exciting  and  interesting  events  of  the  week,  and  partly  to  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  Star  was  able  to  meet  the  popular 
demand.  Stars  were  selling  in  the  streets  announcing  the  melancholy 
event  just  one  hour  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
When  the  result  of  the  Ayr  election  came,  within  three  minutes  of  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  the  Star  was  on  sale  in  the  streets  with  the 
news  of  the  victory.  The  extra  special  which  followed  within  twenty 
minutes  contained  not  merely  the  result  of  the  election,  but,  in  addition, 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  new  M.P.;  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
career  ;  and  a  special  description  of  the  scene  after  the  contest,  — 
altogether  a  column  about  the  election. 

Newspaper  Machines  and  Late  News. — Mr.  J.  IF.  Sedgwick, 
printers’  machinist,  Wolverhampton,  claims,  according  to  The  British 
and  Colonial  Printer,  the  means  of  introducing  and  securing  type  in  a 
form  after  it  is  fixed  on  the  type  cylinder.  The  object  is  to  enable 
late  news,  such  as  the  result  of  a  race,  to  be  introduced  into  the  stereo 
form  of  a  machine  at  the  very  last  moment  before  going  to  press.  A 
box  is  adapted  to  fit  and  to  be  retained  in  an  aperture  provided  for  its 
reception  in  the  form.  The  frame  of  the  box  is  bevelled  externally  to 
fit  the  undercut  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  stereo,  and  is  curved  to 
conform  with  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder.  The  grooved  type-holders 
are  bevelled  at  one  end  and  rebated  at  the  other,  and  they  take  under 
the  corresponding  ends  of  the  box.  To  enable  them  to  be  inserted 
after  the  stereo  has  been  fixed  on  the  cylinder,  a  small  gate  is  provided 
at  one  end  of  the  box,  and  is  closed  by  a  spring  latch.  At  the  end  of 
the  box  is  a  vertical  slot,  which  contains  a  similar  holder  for  the  figures 
to  be  inserted  opposite  to  the  names  of  the  horses  ;  this  type-holder  is 
bevelled  at  one  end  to  engage  with  the  end  of  its  slot,  and  is  locked  in 
place  at  the  other  end  by  a  lever  latch,  which  is  itself  kept  securely 
locked  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  adjacent  horizontal  type-holders  taking 
under  the  tail  end  of  the  lever. 

At  the  Irish  Exhibition  now  being  held  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Kronheim  &  Co.,  of  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin,  have  a  very  attractive 
stand  with  lithographic  machines  in  motion.  From  the  manager,  Mr. 
Stanhope  W.  I’olden,  the  printers’  assistants,  to  the  girls  attending 
the  machines,  are  all  Irish.  This  firm  has  secured  the  permission  of 
FI.M.  Stationery  Office  to  reproduce  and  print  in  the  exhibition  some 
of  the  most  interesting  pages  from  the  “  Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland,”  edited  by  Mr.  John  J.  Gilbert,  F. S.A. 
They  are  now  printing  the  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Primer  of  the  Irish 
Language.”  The  original  of  this  interesting  document  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley.  F.S.A.,  Lough  Fea,  and  is  reproduced 
in  lithography  by  Mr.  Fritz  Schumann,  chief  artist  to  Messrs.  Kron¬ 
heim  &  Co.  The  cover  is  designed  and  lithographed  by  the  same 
artist,  and  is  ornamented  with  initial  letters  from  the  “  Book  of  Kells,” 
and  with  borders  designed  from  the  celebrated  Clonmacnoise  cross  at 
King’s  County.  Messrs.  Kronheim  &  Co.  also  show  a  great  variety  of 
specimens  of  lithographic  work,  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  order. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office. — This  quarter’s  circulars, 
relating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies,  have 
just  been  issued  by  this  office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every  post- 
office.  Queensland  grants  free  passages  to  female  servants  and 
selected  unmarried  agricultural  labourers.  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  grant  assisted  passages,  and  the  two  former  and  Natal 
nominated  passages  at  reduced  rates, — mainly  to  female  servants  and 
agriculturists.  Farmers,  with  capital,  and  female  servants  are  wanted 
in  all  the  Colonies  ;  and  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  while 
mechanics  and  general  labourers  are  only  in  demand  in  very  few 
localities.  Intending  emigrants  are  invited  to  write  to  the  office  as  to 
the  arrangements,  if  any,  which  are  made  by  Colonial  governments, 
and  in  some  cases  by  private  committees  and  individuals  in  the 
Colonies,  for  the  reception  and  assistance  of  emigrants  on  landing. 
'Pile  committee  wish  to  point  out  that  great  mischief  may  be  caused  by 
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the  emigration  of  unsuitable  persons,  and  to  urge  the  need  of  careful 
selection,  and  of  providing  those  who  go  out  with  money  to  keep  them 
on  arrival.  Mr.  Walter  Baton,  editor  of  publications  to  this  office,  has 
just  left  till  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  South  African  and  Australasian 
Colonies  to  obtain  information.  The  circulars  may  be  obtained  free 
of  cost  from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  and  ten 
separate  handbooks,  new  issues,  with  maps,  for  each  colony,  at  id. 
each,  post  free. 

Lithographic  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.— We  are  informed 
that  on  the  21st  inst.  the  managers  of  this  fund  have  arranged  for  a 
benefit  fete  and  garden  party  at  the  Grange,  Kilburn,  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Peters,  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  A  liberal 
programme  is  promised,  including  an  address  by  the  Marquis  de  Leu- 
ville,  and  a  recital  also  of  one  of  his  own  poems  (from  his  published 
volume,  “  Entre-nous  ’)  songs  by  Mademoiselle  Corneille  D’Anka, 
Mad.  Evans-Warwick,  Signor  Ria  (Italian  Opera)  and  ether  celebri¬ 
ties,  and  some  concerted  instrumental  music.  Cricket,  lawn-tennis, 
&c. ,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  selection  of  music  by  the  band  of  the 
19th  Middlesex  (Bloomsbury)  R.V.,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  once  part 
of  the  ancient  priory,  and  of  which  the  fine  old  hall,  in  which  the 
concert  will  be  given,  still  remains  in  perfect  preservation.  It  was  here 
that  the  ex-Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon  resided  temporarily  after  being 
sent  away  by  the  king.  We  are  informed  that  the  fund  which,  we 
trust,  will  benefit  by  the  fete,  is  not  doled  out  in  charity,  but  in 
deserving  cases  relief  is  afforded  by  loans  free  of  interest,  repayable 
by  easy  instalments  when  the  recipient  again  obtains  full  employment. 
By  this  means  it  is  considered  that  a  man’s  self-respect  is  not  broken 
down,  and  he  is  not  in  any  sense  pauperised.  Tickets  may  be  had  (by 
post  only)  through  the  office  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  :  single,  2s. ;  double,  33.  6d.  ;  or,  including  reserved  seats  at 
concerts,  single;  3s.,  double,  5s. 

Presentation  to  an  Overseer. — On  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  a 
smoking  concert  was  held  at  the  White  Swan,  Bouverie-street,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  parting  gift  to  Mr.  Phillips,  late  overseer 
at  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons’,  cn  his  retirement  from  the  firm,  after  a 
service  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Mr.  Bate,  the  senior  reader,  took  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Waller,  another  old  servant  of  the  firm,  the  vice¬ 
chair.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  employes  were  present,  and 
some  excellent  songs  and  music  enlivened  the  entertainment.  The 
Chairman,  in  offering  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Phillips,  referred  to  the 
ability,  integrity,  and  general  kindness  which  he  had  always  manifested, 
and  how  that  many  a  young  man  would  remember  with  gratitude 
the  instruction  he  had  received  and  the  efficiency  he  had  acquired, 
and  the  example  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Phillips.  The 
Chairman  also,  while  expressing  regret  at  his  leaving  them,  said  he 
was  glad  to  know  that  the  firm,  in  acknowledging  liis  merits,  had 
made  him  an  allowance  which  would  make  him  comparatively  inde¬ 
pendent  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  then  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  marble  clock,  containing  a  suitable  inscription,  and  other 
things,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  was  somewhat  affected,  acknowledged  the  kindness  shown  him,  and 
expressed  his  gratification  at  such  a  hearty  manifestation  of  good-will 
towards  him. 

Lord  Hartington  on  Technical  Education.— Speaking  on 
Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  Lord  Hartington  said  three  Bills  dealing  with 
the  question  of  technical  education  had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  being  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  embodying  the  views 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  Bill  of  last  year  was  supported 
generally  by  the  association,  but  it  contained  certain  proposals  which 
revived  some  of  the  old  controversies  upon  the  subject  of  denomina¬ 
tional  and  voluntary  schools,  which  would  endanger  its  passing  this 
session.  There  were  very  few  opponents  of  the  extension  of  technical 
education,  but  still  its  importance  was  not  yet  fully  recognised.  He 
had  been  struck  with  the  consideration  which  all  European  nations 
had  given  to  the  question  of  technical  and  manual  instruction,  and 
by  the  information  which  had  been  received  of  the  severity  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  competition  to  which  this  country  is  now 
exposed.  The  future  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  was 
of  national  and  vital  importance,  and  if  we  were  threatened — as  so 
many  authorities  assured  us  we  were — by  the  competition  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  if  other  nations  had  discovered,  by  means  of  a 
better  system  of  instruction,  how  to  make  the  labour  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  more  valuable,  then  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  Education  was  doing  a  service  to  the  country  by  showing 
how  our  position  in  the  commercial  world  could  be  retrieved. 

The  American  Copyright  Question. — Recently,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Copyright  Bill  was  considered.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Tod,  said  that, 
while  the  Bill  professed  liberal  treatment  to  authors,  the  terms  would 
be  so  contracted  as  not  to  make  them  worth  acceptance.  Not  only 
publishers  and  printers,  but  papervnakers,  type-setters,  and  type¬ 
founders  would  suffer,  as  would  also  those  who  lived  by  publishing. 
Mr.  Turnbull,  of  the  firm  of  Turnbull  &  Spiers,  printers,  moved — 


‘  That,  in  view  of  the  present  movement  in  the  United  Slates  in  favour 
of  the  copyright  law,  the  directors  are  requested  to  memoralise  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  American 
Government,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  international  arrangement  on  an 
equitable  basis  by  which  the  rights  of  literary  property  would  be  recog¬ 
nised  without  detriment  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.”  He 
said  that,  from  statistics  he  had  got  from  the  Typographical  Society, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  in  Edinburgh  200  journeymen  and  400 
apprentice  compositors,  200  journeymen  and  So  apprentice  machine 
men,  250  female  compositors,  400  bookbinders  and  100  apprentices, 
and  1,000  female  workers  ;  altogether  there  was  a  grand  total  of  4,000 
workers.  This  took  no  account  of  type-founders,  papermakers,  with 
manufacturers  and  others,  who  would  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  Bill. 
Councillor  Robert  Anderson  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  John  Grant 
moved  the  previous  question  ;  but  the  amendment  received  no  support, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Feeding  Appara  tus. — A  new  feeding  apparatus  has  been  patented 
which  can  be  attached  to  machines  for  printing,  ruling,  and  calender¬ 
ing.  The  chief  feature  consists  in  the  means  by  which  the  sheets  are 
conveyed  from  the  pile  of  paper  to  the  machine  ;  this  is  done  by  a 
composition  roller,  called  the  “lifting  roller,”  which  is  set  in  motion 
either  by  a  double  or  single  eccentric  sheave  disc  or  crank  fixed  at  each 
end  of  the  machine  cylinder.  The  lifting  roller  is  attached  to  the 
eccentric  sheave  disc  by  connecting  rods,  which  propel  it  up  an  incline 
to  the  pile  of  paper  standing  on  a  movable  table,  the  height  of  which 
is  regulated  by  springs  or  ratchet  wheel.  From  the  table  the  lifting 
roller  takes  one  sheet  of  paper,  and,  in  withdrawing  from  the  pile, 
conveys  it  to  the  desired  position  in  the  machine.  A  damping  roller 
is  also  placed  in  front  of  the  machine  cylinder,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
allow  the  lifting  roller  to  come  in  contact  with  it  at  each  revolution  of 
the  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  the  dust  from  the  paper  is  taken  from 
the  lifting  roller,  thus  causing  it  to  retain  its  adhesive  properties,  and 
keeping  it  in  working  order.  The  patentees,  Mr.  W.  Barker,  of 
Birtley,  and  Mr.  John  Beall,  printer  and  stationer,  of  St.  Andrew’s- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  give  the  following  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  how  the  composition  maybe  made: — To  2  pounds  of  glue  add 
6  pounds  of  treacle  and  2  ounces  of  glycerine  ;  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  consistency,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould  into  which  the  stock  of 
the  roller  has  been  previously  fixed.  When  cold,  it  may  be  taken  out, 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

Journalists  and  the  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Bill. — At 
the  Guildhall,  Derby,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  Central  Executive 
of  the  National  Association  of  Journalists  met,  and  provisionally 
approved  a  scheme  for  conversion  of  the  association  into  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  institute.  Mr.  Id.  G.  Reid,  president,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
executive  were  welcomed  by  Alderman  Hobson,  on  behalf  of  the 
mayor.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  ex- 
President,  expressing  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  business  the  President  referred  to  the  Law  of 
Libel  Amendment  Bill,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  tact  and 
skill  with  which  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  had  conducted  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  Only  those  who  had  been  behind  the  scenes 
knew  the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  had  to  contend, 
and  journalists,  no  less  than  newspaper  proprietors,  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  for  having  saved  a  portion  of  the 
just  and  valuable  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden  moved — 
“That  this  Meeting  of  the  Central  Executive  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  hereby  records  its  thanks  to  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick 
for  his  valuable  service  to  journalism  in  connexion  with  the  law  of 
libel ;  expresses  its  general  approval  of  the  Libel  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  as  providing  some  measure  of  protection 
for  newspaper  proprietors  and  journalists  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ;  and  resolves  that  a  petition,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  association 
by  the  president  and  the  general  secretary,  be  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  urging  upon  their  lordships  the  necessity  of  passing  the  Bill 
into  law,  with  such  amendments  as  will  tend  to  make  the  Bill  more 
effectual  in  carrying  out  its  objects.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Palmer  (Birmingham),  and  carried  unanimously.  At  a  dinner 
given  in  the  evening,  by  the  Derby  members  of  the  association,  the 
subject  was  again  referred  to,  and  the  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick  were  expressed. 

The  British  Typograthia. — On  Monday,  June  25,  the  members 
of  the  Bradford  Branch  paid  a  visit  to  the  paper  mills  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  Town  &  Sons,  Turkey  Mills,  Goose  Eye,  near  Keighley.  The 
party  was  conducted  through  the  works  by  Mr.  William  Town  and 
the  manager,  Mr.  Gilbert  Ramage.  The  process  of  the  manufacture 
of  paper  (fine  writings)  was  explained  to  the  students  in  a  very  intelli¬ 
gible  manner,  commencing  with  the  stoving  and  dusting  by  machinery 
of  the  cotton  and  linen  rags  from  which  the  papers  of  this  mill  are 
entirely  made  ;  the  sorting  of  rags  by  women  ;  the  boiling,  washing, 
and  bleaching  processes  ;  the  rag  engines  for  reducing  the  rags  to  pulp ; 
the  introduction  of  colour  to  the  pulp  when  required  ;  the  paper¬ 
making  machine,  by  which  the  pulp  is  made  into  a  continuous  sheet  of 
paper,  the  water  from  which  is  removed  first  by  gravity,  then  by  pres- 
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sure,  suction,  and  heated  cylinders  ;  the  dandy  roll,  by  which  water¬ 
marks  are  put  into  the  paper  ;  the  sizeing  of  the  paper  ;  the  finishing 
process,  by  which  the  glazed  surface  is  given  to  the  paper  by  a  calen¬ 
dering  machine,  consisting  of  eight  heated  rollers,  through  which  the 
paper,  still  in  the  reel,  passes  ;  the  cutting  of  the  paper  into  single 
sheets  by  special  machinery  ;  and  the  still  further  glazing  of  the  paper, 
when  a  high  finish  is  required,  by  placing  the  single  sheets  between 
zinc  plates,  and  submitting  them  to  a  great  pressure  between  very 
powerful  rolls.  The  cleanliness  which  existed  throughout  the  works 
was  particularly  observed.  The  party  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
Turkey  Inn,  and  partook  of  an  excellent  tea,  which  had  been  provided 
by  Mr.  William  Town,  and  which  was  served  by  the  manager  of  the 
Keighley  Coffee-house  Company.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Town  for 
the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  party  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Woodhead,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphy,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Dalton,  the  class  teacher.  The 
manner  in  which  the  motion  was  carried  showed  how  heartily  the 
members  appreciated  Mr.  Town’s  kindness.  The  journey  was  made 
by  wagonette. 

The  various  departmental  dinners  connected  with  the  Company  of 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited,  were  held  on  Saturday,  June  16.  Mr. 
Philip  Waterlow  took  the  chair  for  the  lithographic  artists  and  printing 
department,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Fenchurch-street ;  Mr.  George 
Waterlow  presided  over  the  dinner  for  the  Ilill-street  Works,  which 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Caterham  Valley;  Mr.  Paul  Waterlow 
took  the  photographic  department,  at  the  Island  Hotel,  Twickenham  ; 
the  letterpress  machine  department  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Luker,  at 
the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Kew ;  press  department  by  Mr.  Moore,  at 
the  Rye  House,  Hoddesdon;  composing  department  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
at  the  Railway  Hotel,  New  Southgate  ;  binding  department  by  Mr.  C. 
Stuart,  at  the  Old  Welsh  Harp,  Hendon  ;  warehouse  department  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  King’s  Arms,  Hampton  Court ;  type  numberers’ 
department  by  Mr.  Isaac  Wallbank,  at  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  Shirley, 
Surrey;  envelope  department  by  Mr.  John  Ingram,  at  the  Royal 
Forest  Hotel,  Chinglord;  ruling  department  by  Mr.  J.  Vernon,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant;  engraving  department  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  at  the 
George  and  Dragon,  Farnborough ;  Great  Winchester-street  letterpress 
department  by  Mr.  W.  Fox,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Winchmore  Hill  ; 
carpenters  by  Mr.  Hammond,  at  the  Royal  Forest  Plotel,  Chingford. 


©taticms* 


A  PERFORATOR  for  printing-presses  has  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
Robert  and  George  Kennedy,  of  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  It  has  an  oscillating  bar  carrying  a  series  of  perforating 
teeth,  and  adapted  to  be  supported  in  the  form,  in  combination  with 
devices  for  oscillating  the  bar. 

A  method  of  binding  books  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent  issued  to 
Messrs.  John  J.  Meston  and  Nate  S.  Dygert,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  shipping  receipt-books  as  used  by  dray¬ 
men,  carmen,  &c.,  strips  bent  to  form  longitudinal  sockets  being  used 
in  connexion  with  a  handle,  whereby  the  books  may  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  handled  and  carried  without  mutilation.' 

An  Automatic  Mailer. — Mr.  S.  C.  Thompson,  printer,  of 
Manistee,  Michigan,  has  invented  an  ingenious  automatic  device  for 
addressing  newspapers.  The  contrivance  is  fixed  at  the  delivery  end 
of  the  press,  and  is  connected  by  tapes  and  an  iron  rod  with  the 
cylinder  shaft.  As  the  printed  paper  leaves  the  cylinder,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mailer  and  addressed  before  passing  on  to  the  fly  or 
folding  machine  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
moves  the  galley  containing  the  names  the  necessary  distance  so  that 
the  papers  may  be  addressed  consecutively  by  the  machine. 

According  to  the  Revue  de  la  Fafeterie,  a  useful  little  machine  has 
been  invented  for  putting  the  outward  visible  sign  of  mourning  on  to 
note-paper  before  being  cut  into  sheets.  Another  advantage  possessed 
by  this  invention  is  that  a  check  border  can  be  communicated  to  the 
paper  if  desired.  The  machine  is  manipulated  in  the  following 
manner :  The  paper  is  laid  on  a  species  of  platen  under  two  cords, 
and  then  rolled  by  cylinders  heated  by  steam  or  gas,  which  renders  it 
perfectly  flat  and  level.  Parallel  with  these  cords  run  steel  bands  in 
pairs,  and  between  the  bands  is  a  brush  with  the  necessary  colour  for 
the  edging.  The  excess  of  colour  being  deposited  on  the  steel  bands 
effectually  prevents  the  paper  from  being  soiled.  These  latter  are 
cleansed  by  being  dipped  into  a  bath,  and  then  passing  first  over  an 
india-rubber  pad,  a  felt  pad,  and  finally  round  a  heated  roller,  so  that 
they  are  washed,  polished,  and  dried.  Running  parallel  with  the  main 
cylinder  is  a  brush  roller,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  gloss  to  the 
colour  immediately  after  being  dried,  and  the  whole  machine  is  so 
simple  that  there  should  be  very  little  difficulty  in  its  manipulation. 
The  cords,  metal  bands,  and  brushes  being  adjustable,  the  paper  may 
be  bordered  to  any  width  or  depth. 


Smith  v.  Baily  and  Another. — The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  defendants  were  the  proprietors  of  Baily' s 
Magazine.  The  action  was  for  damages  for  libel,  and  it  was  based 
upon  an  article  published  shortly  before  the  St.  Leger  last  year,  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Merry  Hampton,  first  favourite  for  the 
race.  The  writer  of  the  article,  it  was  said,  was  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  Merry  Hampton  was  not  suffering  from  injuries  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  certified  that  he  was  suffering  from,  but  since  then  the 
defendants  had  themselves  examined  the  horse  and  found  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  pertectly  right,  in  fact  that  Merry  Hampton  was  then,  and 
still  was,  suffering  from  what  Mr.  Smith  certified.  The  article  went 
further  than  this,  and  even  suggested  that  Mr.  Smith  made  an  obvious 
mistake,  and  that  he  had  made  it  intentionally.  This  being  so,  Mr. 
Smith  sued  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  had  no  vindictive  feeling 
against  the  defendants,  and  they  were  ready  to  apologise  and  to 
consent  to  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  ^500.  This  settlement  the 
plaintiff  was  willing  to  accept.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  thought  that  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  abundantly  satisfied,  because  a  more  ample,  full, 
and  satisfactory  apology  he  had  never  heard.  The  proper  course 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  record  upon  the  terms  which  had  been 
mentioned. 

Heavy  Damages  against  a  Weekly  Paper. — On  the  23rd  ult., 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  (before  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  and  a 
special  jury),  Messrs.  Jenner,  Knewstub,  &  Co.  sued  the  Constitutional 
News  Association  and  others  to  recover  damages  for  a  libel  upon  them 
which  had  been  published  in  the  St.  Stephen's  Review.  Mr.  Lockwood, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Brown  were  for  the  plaintiffs;  and  Mr. 
Morton  Smith  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Lockwood  said  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  swear  the  jury  in  the  case,  as  an  arrangement  had 
been  come  to  that  there  should  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  ^200 
and  costs,  with  the  understanding  that  the  defendants’  counsel  should 
make  in  Court  a  statement  that  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  plaintiffs.  He  (Mr.  Lockwood)  did  not  wish  to  go  into  any  of  the 
matters  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  the  case.  Messrs.  Jenner  and 
Knewstub  felt  that  grave  imputations  were  made  upon  them,  and  many 
of  their  customers,  seeing  the  statements  made  in  the  St.  Stephen's 
Review,  took  in  consequence  a  very  strong  view  of  their  conduct. 
They  therefore  felt  compelled  to  bring  the  action  ;  they,  however,  had 
no  wish  to  make  money  out  of  the  transaction,  and  they  were  content 
with  the  substantial  verdict  for  £200  and  costs.  Mr.  Morton  Smith 
said  that  he  had  to  do  what  had  previously  been  done  by  his  clients — that 
was,  to  express  their  very  great  regret  that  they  had  been  induced  by 
statements  made  to  them  to  publish  what  was  complained  of.  They 
had  never  intended  to  convey  the  imputation  supposed  by  Messrs. 
Jenner  and  Knewstub,  and  they  very  greatly  regretted  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  sustained  any  inconvenience  from  the  statements  that  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs, 
damages  ^200  and  costs. 

Liisei,  Action  by  an  M.P. — The  action  of  Mr.  II.  Watt,  M.P., 
against  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail ,  for  an 
alleged  libel,  concluded  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a  verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant.  SirC.  Russell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Bray,  and  Mr.  Wallace  were  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Sir  E.  Clarke, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  (Solicitor-General),  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Houghton,  and  Mr..  J.  Todd  for  the  defendant. 

The  “Times”  Libel  Action. — In  the  libel  action  brought  by 
Mr.  F.  II.  O’Donnell  against  the  Times  a  complete  collapse  occurred 
on  the  third  day  of  hearing,  the  jury  finding  that  the  defendants’ 
criticisms  were  justifiable.  Judgment  for  them  was  accordingly  given, 
with  costs. 


Cofontaf  Jfofftntje. 


Mr.  Kirkham  succeeds  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Hockings  as  secretary 
of  the  Auckland  branch  of  the  N.  Z.  T.  A. 

Mr.  M.  Cohen,  editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Dunedin  City  Council  caused  through  Dr.  Hislop’s 
retirement. 

The  Herald  office,  Napier,  and  the  new  cathedral  close  at  hand  are 
being  fitted  up  for  the  electric  light.  The  dynamo,  which  is  to  supply 
both  buildings,  is  on  the  Herald  premises. 

The  Wellington  Watchman  has  succumbed,  after  three  months  of 
gallant  struggle.  Its  failure  reflects  no  credit  on  the  Protestant  party 
of  Wellington.  Strange  to  say,  the  Catholic  Times  of  the  same  city 
derives  most  of  its  advertising  support  from  nominal  Protestants, 
whose  religion  it  reviles. 
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Journalism  is  flourishing  in  the  Transvaal  Goldfields,  the  latest 
addition  to  its  ranks  being  the  North  Kaap  Telegraph ,  established  at 
Kantoor  by  Mr.  Bryce  Boyd,  formerly  of  the  Goldfields  Times. 

The  Auckland  Advocate  celebrated  Leap-year  by  a  private  leap  of 
its  own  from  Vol.  I.,  No.  32,  into  Vol.  VI.,  No.  31 1.  For  the  past 
two  months  it  has  disappeared  from  among  our  exchanges  and  from 
its  accustomed  place  in  the  Napier  public  library.  We  suppose  it  has 
taken  its  final  leap — into  utter  extinction. — Typo. 

A  Marvel  of  Telegraphy. — The  Melbourne  Telegraph ,  in  a 
recent  issue,  says  : — “  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  miracles  without 
being  aware  of  it.  Within  two  hours  of  the  time  of  the  first  innings  of 
the  Oxford  cricket  match  closing,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  recording  the 
event,  was  selling  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  !  This  is  a  feat  of  tele¬ 
graphy  that  probably  beats  all  former  records,  and  is  worthy  of  note, 
by  the  way,  as  a  reminder  of  the  astonishing  performances  of  modern 
science,  which  directs  the  lightning  as  the  slave  of  man’s  will,  and 
places  the  two  ends  of  the  world  almost  within  speaking  distance. 
The  cricketers  closed  their  innings  at  Oxford  amid  cheers  for  the 
wonderful  skill  of  Ferris  and  Turner,  and,  while  the  players  were  still 
on  the  ground  continuing  the  contest,  the  news  was  flashed  across  the 
body  of  the  planet,  put  in  type,  printed,  and  distributed  in  living 
print  during  the  advance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  minutes.  ” 

American  Cftpptnge. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  monument  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  City 
Hall  Park,  New  York. 

The  price  of  New  York  Sunday  morning  newspapers  has  been 
raised  to  the  average  rate  of  four  cents.  The  move  was  participated 
in  by  the  Times ,  the  World,  the  Sun,  and  the  Tribune. 

The  German-American  Typographical  Society  of  New  York  has 
adopted  the  method  of  reckoning  alphabetically,  in  place  of  the  old 
system  of  counting  by  eras.  The  German  committee  has  tried  to  get 
American  compositors  to  adopt  the  system,  but  so  far  without  any 
result.  The  German  committee  has  also  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
master-printers  to  adopt  the  eight  hours’  system. 

Insuring  Manuscript. — Over  23,000  sheets  of  manuscript  having 
been  prepared  for  the  Century  Dictionary  to  be  published  at  St.  Louis, 
the  publishers  intended  to  insure  the  work  for  150,000  dols.;  but,  as  in 
this  way  they  could  only  recover  the  pecuniary  value,  not  the  verbiage, 
of  the  manuscript,  to.  restore  or  replace  which  in  very  many  instances 
would  be  impossible,  some  better  assurance  was  looked  for.  After 
examining  a  number  of  methods,  they  decided  to  have  each  sheet  of 
manuscript  photographed,  thus  affording  a  facsimile  if  the  original 
were  lost  or  destroyed,  and  also  costing  no  more  than  the  insurance 
premium  would  have  amounted  to. 

The  Cornell  University  department  of  journalism  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Brainard  Smith,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  classes  will  be  made  up  of  juniors,  seniors,  and  post 
graduates,  and  will  be  organised  like  the  city  staff  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  The  assignments  will  include  court  proceedings,  lectures, 
conventions  and  descriptions  of  workshops  and  laboratories.  The 
reports  will  be  criticised  in  class  and  edited  by  Professor  Smith. 
Instruction  will  be  given  also  in  editing  copy,  writing  head  lines, 
judging  of  the  relative  and  absolute  value  of  news,  paragraphing,  and 
editorial  writing.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  writing  of 
good  English. 

Printing  Postal  Cards.— -An  entirely  new  machine  has  been 
invented  for  printing  postal  cards  from  the  roll,  and  to  turn  them  out 
packed  in  bundles  of  twenty-five.  It  prints  the  cards,  at  the  rate  of 
300  a  minute,  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a  rotary  press.  A  set  of 
knives  then  cuts  the  cards  off  and  drops  them,  four  abreast,  into  little 
cells  especially  prepared  for  them.  When  twenty-five  cards  have 
dropped  out,  a  set  of  steel  fingers  turns  the  pack  over,  twines  a  paper 
band  about  it  and  pastes  it  together.  The  packages  are  caught  in  an 
endless  belt  of  buckets,  which  carry  them  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  they  are  received  by  girls,  who  place  them  in  boxes  ready  for 
delivery.  One  man  can  look  after  two  machines. 

Taking  the  Boston  Artists’  Association  as  a  model,  the  lithographic 
artists  ot  Philadelphia  have  formed  an  association,  under  the  title  of 
the  Philadelphia  Lithographic  Artists’  Association,  and  have  started 
with  more  than  half  of  the  first-class  artists  of  the  city  enrolled  as 
members.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  mutual  advantage  and 
improvement,  socially,  financially,  and  artistically,  of  lithographic 
artists,  designers  and  engravers.  Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  Berger;  first  vice-president, 
Peter  Schenkel ;  second  vice-president,  Joseph  W.  Bosche  ;  receiving 


secretary,  James  J.  Dinan  ;  financial  secretary,  Julius  Necker  ; 
treasurer,  William  Michel.  Executive  committee,  Max  Kessler, 
Tillmann' Schmitz,  and  Gustave  Clemens. 

On  the  17th  ult.  the  recently  organised  Fellowcraft  Club  took 
possession  of  its  house  at  32,  West  Twenty-eighth-street,  and  elected 
its  officers  for  the  first  year.  The  new  club  has  over  200  members 
already,  including  writers  and  artists  from  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers  and  the  monthly  magazines.  It  is  a  purely  social  club,  and  a 
well-known  steward  has  been  given  charge  of  the  grill-room  and 
kitchen.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  of  the  Century;  vice-president,  Charles  J.  Taylor; 
secretary,  Robert  G.  Butler ;  treasurer,  George  F.  Foster  ;  governors, 
John  Fqord,  Julian  Ralph  of  the  Sun,  Edward  A.  Dithman  of  the 
Times,  Ballard  Smith  of  the  World,  Frank  M.  White  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  Earl  F.  Berry,  Arthur  E.  Bowers,  Julius  Chambers 
of  the  Herald,  and  Isaac  M.  Gregory. 

A  Newspaper  Proprietor  on  Drink. — Mr.  Francis  Murphy 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  drink,  at  Buffalo,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Evening  News  of  that  city  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  one  of  the  early  meetings,  and  states  that  Mr.  Murphy 
quoted  from  a  striking  utterance  of  Mr.  Powderly,  the  well-known 
leader  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  which  wouud  up  thus  :  “  If  there  is  a 
damning  blight  and  curse  to  labour,  it  is  that  which  gurgles  from  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.”  Mr.  Murphy  told  a  pathetic  story  of  a  wife  with 
a  drinking  husband,  and  a  little  girl  sick  and  praying  for  father.  “  But, 
do  you  know,  father  has  signed  the  pledge?  His  wife  is  a  young  girl 
now,  and  the  child  is  sick  no  longer.  I  want  you  to  see  the  man,”  ahd 
he  led  forward  George  J.  Bryan.  Said  Mr.  Bryan,  “  I  am  the  man, 
and  was  the  man.  I  am  full  to-night,  not  of  champagne  or  old 
Bourbon,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  feel  like  a  new  man  since  I  got 
this  blue  ribbon.  The  witchery  of  the  cup  has  pursued  me  in  youth, 
and  middle  age,  and  to  my  old  age.  It  transplanted  me  from  a  four- 
story  block  in  Washington,  where  1  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  to  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  I  have  shed  tears  enough 
almost  to  float  the  Great  Easterti.  Now  I  have  determined,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  make  a  last  grand  stand  in  Buffalo  for  my  family,  my 
friends,  and  my  country.” 

Confttwnfaf  /z  ;fbm<jn  Jfoffmge. 


The  type-foundry  of  Deberny  &  Co.  has  been  moved  to  58,  Rue 
Hauteville,  Paris. 

Franz  Sieger,  printer,  of  Bonn,  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  year 
of  business  on  April  22. 

A  BOOK,  art,  and  lithographic  printing  establishment  has  been 
started  in  Leipzig  by  Gebr.  Gezner. 

M.  Ch.  Boehm,  printer  and  editor,  has  been  elected  Municipal 
Councillor  of  the  town  of  Montpellier. 

An  “Economic  Guide  to  Barcelona  and  the  Exhibition,”  written 
by  D.  Rafael  Chinchon,  has  been  published.  It  is  extremely  useful 
and  costs  only  one  peseta. 

A  memorial  is  to  be  erected  in  Stuttgart  to  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  printing-press,  Andreas  Bauer,  who  was  born  there  on  August 
18,  1783,  and  died  on  February  27,  i860. 

The  first  number  of  a  journal  in  connexion  with  the  printing 
trades,  entitled  V Art  de  V Imprimerie,  appeared  in  Brussels  on  June 
18.  It  is  published  by  M.  B.  Knoetig,  and  will  be  issued  monthly. 

A  Leipzig  printer  and  publisher,  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  head  of  the 
Bibliographischen  Institutes,  has  undertaken,  with  Dr.  Oscar  Baumann 
(Vienna),  a  journey  of  investigation  into  Central  Africa,  and  bears  the 
entire  expense. 

The  seventeenth  number  of  the  Second  Supplement  of  the  great 
Larousse  Dictionary  contains  no  fewer  than  460  articles.  A  very 
interesting  article  is  devoted  to  “  boycottage,”  in  connexion  with  the 
Irish  question. 

The  French  Minister  of  Justice  has  recently  made  known  to  notaries 
and  ministerial  officers  the  danger  attending  the  indiscriminate  use  for 
the  writing  of  acts,  registers,  and  seal-stamps  of  aniline  inks,  which 
have  no  stability,  disappearing  on  washing,  and  evaporating  under  the 
prolonged  influence  of  light  or  lamp. 

Postal  and  Customs  Notes.  — Twenty-three  different  states, 
among  which,  however,  we  miss  the  names  of  countries  like  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  resolved,  at  a  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  recently  held  at  Brussels,  that  the  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  customs  office  should  either  be 
definitively  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  laid  before  the  various 
governments  for  that  purpose  through  diplomatic  channels. 
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Ox  June  20,  President  Carnot  and  Madame  Carnot  visited  the 
Imprimerie  Nationale.  A  deputation,  composed  of  five  printers,  met 
the  President  and  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  the  workmen.  The 
President  and  Madame  Carnot  then  visited  every  department  of  the 
establishment,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  what  they  saw. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Parisian  workmen  to  exclude  females  from 
the  composing-room,  they  appear  to  have  obtained  a  footing,  not  only 
in  Paris,  but  in  the  provinces  of  France  also.  At  Lyons  eight  out  of 
thirteen  large  printing-offices  are  now  employing  female  compositors; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  have  met  with  much  favour. 

The  Secolo,  a  daily  newspaper,  of  socialistic  principles,  published  at 
Milan,  has  introduced  the  Bible,  in  a  somewhat  singular  way,  to  the 
notice  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Simply  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
the  editor  is  issuing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  halfpenny 
weekly  parts,  which  have  so  far  sold  with  great  readiness,  as  the  pages 
are  profusely  illustrated.  This  event  has  given  some  encouragement 
to  Christian  workers  throughout  Italy. 

An  International  Press  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year. 
A  great  International  Commercial  Congress  is  also  to  be  held  there 
in  1889  during  the  Exhibition.  The  Congress  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Parisian  and  other  French  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Among 
other  questions  of  debate,  the  transport  question,  as  regards  travellers 
and  goods,  freight  and  express  rates,  acceleration  of  delivery  by  the 
railway  companies,  customs  tariffs,  commercial  treaties,  especially  the 
most  favoured-nation  clauses,  are  to  be  discussed. 

Japanese  Wall  Paper. — The  Japanese,  in  making  their  wall 
paper,  hammer  the  sheets  together  along  their  margins  and  thus  join 
them,  so  that  the  paper  goes  up  on  the  wall  as  a  solid  piece.  Layers  of 
paper  pulp,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight,  are  often  beaten  together  in 
making  embossed  paper,  the  thickness  of  the  relief  work  depending  on 
the  number  of  layers.  The  sheets  before  joining  are  about  2  by 
3  feet  square.  The  strength  of  this  wall  paper,  as  well  as  the 
endurance  of  the  colours  with  which  it  is  stained  or  lacquered,  is 
remarkable. 

The  166  manuscripts  stolen  by  Libri  and  Barrois  from  the  French 
collections,  and  which  Mr.  Leopold  Delisle  so  generously  restored, 
are  at  present  on  exhibition  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Parnasse  Franfais.  All  these  manuscripts  and  autographs 
are  of  the  greatest  interest.  Among  others  is  a  Pentateuch  of  the 
seventh  century,  ornamented  with  nineteen  grand  designs,  which  has 
been  estimated  to  be  worth  150,000  francs.  Among  historical  pieces 
is  a  memorial  of  Richelieu  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  resist  the 
English  fleet. 

Scandinavia  occupies  a  most  honourable  position  in  regard  to  its 
printing  industry,  considered  in  the  light  of  population.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  including  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  who  do 
not  trouble  themselves  much  with  literature,  amounts  to  6,500,000. 
Sweden  alone  numbers  195  printing  establishments,  with  2,000  work¬ 
ing  compositors  and  pressmen,  or  one  printing-office  to  each  2,500 
of  the  inhabitants.  To  appreciate  these  figures  at  their  proper  value, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  product  of  the  Scandinavian 
press  is  destined  exclusively  for  home  consumption,  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  literature  finding  no  market  in  the  outer  world.  Most  of  the 
Swedish  printing-offices  employ  between  five  and  twenty  compositors, 
although  there  are  twenty  establishments  that  employ  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  compositors.  The  prosperity  of  the  printing  trade  in  these 
northern  lands  is  due  to  different  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  complete  liberty  of  the  press.  The  art  was  introduced 
into  Scandinavia  in  the  early  days  of  the  invention,  and  the  first  book 
was  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1482,  Sweden  possesses  two  printing 
trade  journals;  one,  the  Tidning  for  Boktryokerkonst,  representing  the 
master  printers,  and  Typograjiske  Meddelelser,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  workmen. 

Newspapers  in  Berlin. —The  Berlin  Das  Echo  states  that  621 
newspapers  are  published  at  the  present  time  in  that  city.  As  the 
Capital  of  the  empire  and  seat  of  the  Ministries  of  State,  it  issues  fifty- 
four  official  journals.  Its  political  newspapers  have  increased  this 
year  to  the  number  of  seventy  in  all,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  appear  daily  and  how  many  weekly.  Berlin,  as  becomes  its 
self-assumed  title  of  the  “Capital  of  Intellect,”  publishes  165 
periodicals  concerned  with  literature,  science,  and  art,  most  of  which 
are  weekly.  The  commercial  and  financial  journals,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  the  organs  of  special  trades,  now  outnumber  all  others  ;  there  are 
217  in  all.  The  catalogue  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  journals  is 
relatively  small  ;  the  number  is  thirty.  There  is  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Allgeilieine  Evahgelisch  Lutherische  Kircheszeitung  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question,  “  Why  have  we  so  few  Christian  periodicals?” 
Few  papers  of  this  sort  appear  in  Berlin  ;  but  the  number  published 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  is  considerable,  although  it  contrasts  very 
poorly  with  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  England  and  America  in  this 
province  of  literary  enterprise.  The  cause  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  not  so  rich  as  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam  in  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  variations,  nearly  every  one  of  which,  here  and  in 
America,  seems  to  hold  itself  bound  to  have  a  periodical  of  its  own. 
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A  NEW  monthly  scientific  magazine,  entitled  Research ,  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Liverpool  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  Norman  date. 
Amongst  the  special  features  will  be  a  resume  of  the  more  important 
work  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom, — descriptions 
of  museums  and  their  contents,  and  of  localities  suitable  for  scientific 
field  work. 

The  Adelphi  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  penny  paper,  started  on 
June  23,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  David  Hazel. 

The  offices  of  the  Tablet  have  been  removed  from  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  to  19,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Mr.  11.  Read,  who  for  four  years  has  edited  Tice  Somerset  County 
Herald  and  Taunton  Courier,  has  become  proprietor  of  those  journals. 

The  South  American  Journal,  which  has  been  published  fortnightly 
for  twenty-five  years,  will  in  future  be  issued  weekly. 

The  British  Australasian  has  come  out  in  new  shape,  having  been 
amalgamated  with  the  Australian  Times  and  An  Jo- New- Zealander. 


£rabe  Changes. 

Mr.  F.  Horsell,  litho  roller,  &c.,  manufacturer,  is  removing  to 
more  extensive  premises  at  47,  Meadow-road,  Leeds,  owing  to  increase 
of  business. 

Messrs.  Goode  &  Co.,  of  21,  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  have  opened 
a  warehouse  at  2,  McLean’s-buildings,  New-street- square,  E.C.,  for 
the  sale  of  lithographic  stones. 

Mr.  Ernest  Nister,  of  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  has  just  opened  a 
house  in  London,  at  24,  St.  Bride-street,  where  he  will  in  future 
publish  his.  monotint  and  colour  books  on  his  own  account.  Mr. 
Nister  announces  that  he  has  other  productions  for  the  next  season 
which  will  be  better  in  every  way  than  those  already  produced,  which 
have  been  remarkably  successful. 

- m—m  o  - 

(printing  anb  Companies. 

SUBJOINED  we  give  particulars  of  eleven  new  Com¬ 
panies  which  have  been  registered  since  our  last  list 
was  compiled.  The  total  capital  amounts  to  £"261,300. 
This  compares  with  nine  Companies  and  ,£78,400  capital 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  brings  the  total 
for  this  year  to  102  Companies  and  £2,027,300  capital, 
as  compared  with  sixty-six  Companies  and  £1,279,500 
capital  last  year. 

II.  Spicer  &  Company  (Limited).  —  This  is  the  conversion 
to  a  company  of  the  business  of  paper  manufacturers,  carried  on  by 
Id.  Spicer  &  Co.,  at  Cattershall  Mills,  Godaiming,  and  the  business  of 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  paper  carried  on  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spicer,  at 
165,  Queen  Victoria-street.  It  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult,  with  a 
capital  of  ,£150,000  in  ,£10  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are  : — F.  \V.  Layzell,  clerk,  87,  Bartholo- 
mew-road,  N.W.  ;  J.  S.  Greenwood,  shorthand  writer,  48,  Torriano- 
avenue,  N.W.  ;  C.  R.  Roberts,  book-keeper,  229,  Flolloway-road  ; 
E.  S.  Dane,  clerk,  3,  Ruby-street,  Old  Kent-road  ;  W.  C.  Andrews, 
19,  Thornsett-road,  Anerley;  A.  Crook,  Sutton,  Surrey ;  C.  F.  Culver, 
clerk,  26,  Edric-road,  New  Cross.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  qualification,  20  shares  ;  the 
first  are  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Douglas,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Cobb,  Henry 
Spicer,  and  James  Judd,  J.P. ;  remuneration,  £(150  per  annum  each, 
with  an  additional  £150  for  the  chairman. 

Printers’  Supply  Company  (Limited). — In  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Cardiff,  and  elsewhere,  this  company  proposes  to  trade  as  printers’ 
brokers,  furnishers,  type  founders,  auctioneers  and  valuers,  engineers 
and  general  machine  makers.  It  was  registered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with 
a  capital  of  £30, 000,  in  £2  shares,  with  the  following  as  first  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share  : — *  Robt.  Thornton,  wire 
and  staple  manufacturer,  Cleckheaton,  York ;  *  Charles  Lowe, 

director  Baskerville  Printing  Company,  Limited,  4,  Harrington-street, 
Liverpool  ;  *  W.  R.  Hardy,  manufacturer,  Heeley,  Sheffield  ;  I\. 
Tomlinson,  Thorn  Bank,  Lynn  ;  J.  Kiernan,  music  hall  proprietor, 
87,  Smith-street,  Liverpool  ;  R.  C.  Ross,  manufacturer,  Ardwick, 
Manchester  ;  John  Robb,  printer’s  manager,  9,  Wright-street,  Egre- 
mont.  The  first  three  subscribers  are  appointed  directors. 

J.  F.  Sciiipper  &  Company  (Limited).  —  This  company  was 
registered  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £1  shares,  to 
j  take  over  the  business  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Schipper,  publisher  of  photographs, 
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Christmas  and  other  cards,  and  general  fancy  stationery,  &c.,  10  & 
II,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  share,  are  : — J.  F.  Schipper,  art  publisher,  10  and  11, 
King-street,  W.C.  ;  F.  J.  Potter,  theatrical  manager,  11,  King-street, 
W.C.  ;  *A.  J.  B.  Sherlock,  44,  Cromwell-avenue,  Highgate  ;  E.  H. 
Anderson,  28,  Brondesbury-road,  N.W.;  *J.  II.  Mitchell,  129, 
Manor-street,  Clapham  ;  C.  H.  Belier,  artist,  5,  Ravensdale-terrace, 
Dulwich;  J.  King,  builder,  17,  Willis-road,  Kentish  Town.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven, 
the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  remuneration 
of  the  board  is  to  be  £100  per  annum,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  com¬ 
pany  in  general  meeting  may  determine. 

Municipal  Review  and  Local  Government  Gazette 
(Limited). — This  company  proposes  to  acquire  three  periodicals 
called  respectively  the  “Municipal  Review,”  “The  Counsellor,”  and 
“The  Councillor.”  It  was  registered  on  the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital 
of  £ 20,000 ,  in  £1  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are: — A.  Bremrell,  barrister,  81,  Onslow-square ;  J.  Braye,  44, 
Brompton-square ;  Lieut.-Col.  Hy.  Turner,  The  Woodlands,  near 
Stockport ;  D.  G.  Mac  Rae,  printer,  Clement’s-house,  Clement’s-inn- 
passage  ;  F.  E.  Jubian,  book-keeper,  87,  Greenwood-road,  Dalston  ; 
M.  J.  Sleit,  publisher,  5,  Pownall-road,  Dalston  ;  E.  R.  Day,  clerk, 
52,  Englefield-road,  Southgate-road,  N.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

Richardson  &  Harrison  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to 
a  company  of  the  business  of  printing-ink  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  and  machinery,  carried  on  by  the  firm 
of  E.  H.  &  A.  Richardson,  at  the  Team  Valley  Ink  Works,  Gates¬ 
head.  It  was  registered  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000, 
in  £10  shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are : 
— *E.  H.  Richardson,  printing-ink  manufacturer,  Gateshead  ;  ’’Arthur 
Richardson,  merchant,  Newcastle  ;  *D.  W.  Harrison,  merchant,  New¬ 
castle  ;  R.  M.  Richardson,  merchant,  Newcastle ;  *C.  J.  Richardson, 
paper  manufacturer,  Gateshead  ;  G.  Wilkinson,  solicitor,  Newcastle; 
and  R.  C.  Armand,  printer,  South  Shields.  The  number  of  directors 
is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  qualification,  thirty 
shares  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  com¬ 
pany  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harrison  is  appointed  managing  director. 

Swain  &  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  carried  on  at  Stockport, 
Chester,  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Swain  &  Co.  It  was  registered  on  the  19th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  £100  shares.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  subscribed  for  one  share,  are  :  *J.  W.  Swain,  newspaper 
proprietor,  Stockport ;  A.  Brearley,  newspaper  proprietor,  Stockport ; 
W.  Hargreaves,  journalist,  Stockport ;  A.  E.  Ferns,  solicitor,  Stock- 
port ;  *J.  Gaskarth,  J.P.,  Durham  Massey,  Cheshire;  F.  Raymond 
Barber  Lindsell,  solicitor,  Altrincham ;  *E.  Nicholls,  merchant,  Vic¬ 
toria-park,  Manchester.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remu¬ 
neration. 

McKim  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  trade  as 
advertising  contractors  and  agents,  and  for  such  purpose  to  adopt  an 
agreement  of  May  14,  between  John  Layng  McKim,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Dan  Smith.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are: — L.  Pocock,  12,  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar;  W.  Tournay,  34, 
Rusholme-road,  Lower  Clapton  ;  J.  S.  Hewitt,  298,  Queen’s-road, 
Upton-park ;  E.  Lowenstein,  merchant,  27,  Leadenhall-street ;  G. 
Peploe  Earle,  accountant,  67,  Burnt  Ash-hill,  Lee  ;  *S.  R.  Earle, 
chartered  accountant,  2,  Moorgate-street-buildings.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification, 
£100  in  shares  or  stock;  the  first  are  Messrs.  John  Layng  McKim, 
J.  M.  Henderson,  and  S.  R.  Earle.  The  vendor  is  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  director  for  five  years.  The  remuneration  of  the  ordinary  directors 
is  to  be  a  sum  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  net  profits  after  payment  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  dividend. 

Derby  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with 
a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £5  shares,  to  take  over  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  John  Dennison  Bratby,  bill-poster  and  advertising  con 
tractor,  44,  Siddals-road,  Derby.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
subscribed  for  one  share,  are : — *Wm.  Hunt,  newspaper  proprietor, 
42,  Whitefriargate,  Hull;  *W.  Hall,  printer,  Green-lane,  Derby;  *M. 
Waller,  printer,  56,  Lowgate,  Hull ;  *J.  E.  Walker,  incorporated 
accountant,  4,  Trinity  House-lane,  Hull ;  H.  W.  Bemrose,  printer, 
Lonsdale-hill,  Derby ;  J.  Dennison  Bratby,  printer,  Siddals-road, 
Derby ;  J.  Johnson,  clerk,  Castle  Donnington.  The  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors,  and  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number.  Mr.  J.  D.  Bratby  is  appointed  first  secretary  and 
manager. 

Teignmouth  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). 
■—This  company  was  registered  on  the  7th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 


£3,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  acquire  the  copyright  of  the  Teignmouth 
Post,  together  with  the  good-will  of  the  business  of  Edward  Everard, 
in  connexion  therewith.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed 
for  one  share,  are : — E.  Everard,  printer  and  publisher,  Teignmouth  ; 
G.  White,  stockbroker,  Bristol ;  S.  H.  Thomas,  Bristol ;  Samuel 
White,  Bristol  ;  G.  Bradford  Steers,  Bristol  ;  H.  Francis  Cooper, 
Bristol ;  J.  Collins,  Clifton,  Bristol.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  four ;  qualification,  £200  in 
shares ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  the  company  in 
general  meeting  will  appoint  remuneration. 

The  “  Lighthouse  ”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  2 1st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,300,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  : — William  Hilton,  printer,  133,  Fairfoot- 
road,  Bromley-by-Bow ;  Henry  Benson,  warehouseman,  Waltham¬ 
stow  ;  R.  Burn,  agent,  87,  Smyrks-road,  Walworth  ;  S.  Somers,  store¬ 
keeper,  5,  Renfrew-road,  Ivennington  ;  A.  Nichols,  50,  Springfield- 
road,  Walthamstow  ;  W.  Whiter,  accountant,  33,  Farley-terrace, 
Earlsfield,  S.W.,  and  E.  Wiggins,  printer,  62,  Grange-street,  New 
North-road.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Gloucester  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  13th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £5  shares,  to  trade  as  bill-posters  and 
advertising  agents.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are : — J.  Bolton,  bill-poster,  Gloucester ;  W.  Bolton,  bill-poster, 
Withington  ;  E.  Bolton,  bill-poster,  Withington  ;  G.  Pearson,  jun., 
coal  agent,  Ashton-under-Lyne;  G.  F.  Chaplin,  bill-poster,  Gloucester; 
E.  Crisp,  bill-poster,  Gloucester  ;  and  A.  Bolton,  bill-poster,  Bury. 
Registered  without  special  articles. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton  (Limited)  have  de¬ 
clared  an  interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  ended  March  31  last  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

At  the  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  McRae, 
Curtice,  &  Co.,  Limited,  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  an  interim  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares  was  declared. 

The  Grant  Envelope  Machine  Company  (Limited). — The 
shareholders  of  this  company  held  their  second  ordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  at  Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  on  the  21st  ult.  The  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  board  stated  that,  as  envelope  manufacturers  did  not 
appear  to  take  favourably  to  the  machine,  it  had  been  determined  to 
open  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  by  the  company. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  an  animated  character,  the  report  was 
adopted.  It  was  announced  during  the  meeting  that  Sir  Guyer 
Hunter  had  retired  from  the  board. 

In  our  notice  of  the  registration  of  Richard  Clay  &  Sons  (Limited) 
last  month,  there  were  two  or  three  errors  which  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Clay,  jun.,  and  which  we  have 
pleasure  in  correcting.  The  name  given  as  C.  Clay,  M.A.,  should  be 
C.  J.  Clay,  M.A.,  and  that  given  as  A.  C.  Clay,  B.C.S.,  should  be 
A.  LI.  Clay,  B.C.S.,  and  he  is  not  a  director,  as  stated.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Clay  is  a  director,  and  he  was  wrongly  described  as  junior. 

We  are  as  careful  as  possible  in  compiling  our  list  of  companies,  but 
errors  will  sometimes  creep  in,  and  we  shall  always  be  pleased  to 
receive  official  information  on  any  point  where  we  have  erred.  We 
should  also  be  pleased  to  receive  notices  of  meetings,  dividends,  &c., 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  now  numerous  companies  connected  with 
printing  and  publishing. 

- •  —m  ♦  a- a - 

©Btfuarg. 

Browne.— -The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Jas.  F.  N.  Browne,  of 
the  Argus  staff,  Melbourne.  Mr.  Browne  served  his  apprenticeship  on 
the  Australasian,  after  which  he  was  placed  on  the  Argus  staff,  where 
he  worked  for  about  nine  years,  and  from  his  jovial  disposition  made 
many  friends.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Greene. — We  record  with  regret  the  painfully  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Baker  Greene,  one  of  the  literary  staff  of  the  Morning  Post. 
He  had  written  his  usual  “leader,”  and  almost  ere  that  morning’s 
paper  containing  it  had  appeared  he  who  had  penned  it  was  lying 
dead  in  his  bed.  An  inquest  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  cause  of 
death  was  certified  to  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  long  standing. 
When  the  old  Westminister  Club  was  in  its  glory,  Mr.  Baker  Greene 
was  one  of  its  foremost  whist  players  ;  of  late  years,  however,  he  had 
made  the  Savage  Club  his  home.  Somewhat  morose  until  you  got 
well  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  an  eminently  genial  and  cheery 
comrade  when  once  you  grew  to  know  and  understand  him.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Continent  made  him  a  desirable  travelling 
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companion,  and  he  was  as  well  versed  in  French  as  in  English.  He 
knew  such  an  out-of-the-way  country  as  Poland,  and  spent  several 
winters  there  among  friends  ;  and  he  was  fond  of  embarking  on 
adventurous  excursions  across  the  Continent  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Hunt. — We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  aged 
seventy-two,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  well  known  and  respected  in  the  paper  and  stationery  trades, 
as  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hunt  &  Sons,  222,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  E.  C. 

Klasing. — Otto  Klasing,  publisher  and  printer  (Velagen  & 
Klasing,  Leipzig),  died  on  May  12,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Masquin. — M.  Masquin,  founder  of  the  Imprimerie  Nouvelle 
of  Paris  and  organiser  of  the  Journal  Official ,  died  recently. 

Spiller.  — The  Australian  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Emanuel  Spiller,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Mr.  Spiller  was  a 
native  of  Chichester,  and  went  out  to  South  Australia  in  the  ship 
Prince  Regent ,  in  1838,  with  his  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1840 
to  the  late  Robert  Thomas  and  George  Stephenson  to  learn  printing  at 
the  office  of  the  Register.  Four  of  his  fellow-apprentices  still  survive  : 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hillier,  reader  at  the  Government  Office ;  Mr.  G.  L. 
Cooper,  overseer  of  the  Register  ;  Mr.  B.  H.  A.  Cawley,  engaged  at 
the  Government  Printing-office ;  and  Mr.  II.  D.  Hilton,  of  the 
Advertiser  Office.  Mr.  Spiller  remained  in  the  Register  Office,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval,  until  1849,  when,  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  Government  printing-office  under  Mr.  W.  C.  Cox,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  and  proof-reader.  He  continued  in  the  same  capacity 
until  he  became  second  in  charge  of  the  printing-office,  and  finally,  in 
1879,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cox,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Government  printer.  The  deceased  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
choral  societies  formed  in  the  colony,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period 
conductor,  and  latterly  secretary,  of  the  old  Adelaide  Philharmonic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chichester  Cathedral.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

&tiUt6  (pafenf, 

[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent.— -May. 

7,763. — Innes,  T.,  Blyth.  An  improved  method  in  the  art  of  printing 
blocks  and  type.  28. 

7,855. — Popplewell.  A  communication  from  Eiger,  W.  D.,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  perforating  or  punching 
cheques,  drafts,  bills,  and  other  documents.  29. 

7.868.  — Newton,  H.  E.  A  communication  from  Floe,  R.,&  Company, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  delivery,  mechanism  for  web 
printing  machines.  29. 

7.869.  — Lake,  IF.  II.  A  communication  from  Fowler,  J.  C.,  and 
Henkle,  E.  A.,  United  States.  Improvements  relating  to  web 
printing  machines.  29. 

7,912. — Wentscher,  E.,  London.  An  improved  type-setting  or  com¬ 
posing  machine.  30. 

June. 

8,143. — ‘Myers,  F. ,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  type- writing  ma¬ 
chines.  4- 

8,178. — Scott,  J.  S.,and  Carroll,  A.,  London.  Improved  machine  for 
the  formation  of  matrices  for  stereotype  plates  for  letterpress 
printing.  5. 

8.213. — Derriey,  J-»  London.  Improvements  in  printing  machines,  5. 

8.214.  — -Mewburn,  J.  C.  A  communication  from  Low,  A.  A.,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  lead  and  rule  holders  for  printers  or 
compositors.  5. 

8,523. — -Crosland,  W.,  Manchester.  An  automatic  machine  to  press 
books  or  other  materials  with  a  uniform  amount  of  pressure.  11. 
9,106. — Annandale,  J.  H.,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  preparing  pulp 
for  pulp-making  machines,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.  22. 

9,204. — Hauer,  W.,  London.  An  improved  method  of  preserving 
impressions  for  reproduction  upon  lithographic  stones  and  other 
printing  surfaces.  23. 

9,244.— Mills,  J.  L.,  London.  Improved  means  of  engraving  for  print¬ 
ing  and  mezzotinting  purposes  either  in  intaglio  or  relief  on  surfaces, 
such  as  copper,  steel,  zinc,  stone  or  glass,  pictures,  engravings  or 
etchings,  or  typographic  printing  blocks  generally,  which  have 
hitherto  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  graver,  rocking  tools 
and  acid,  &c.  25. 

9,298. — Horne,  W.  C.,  London.  Improvements  in  or  applicable  to 
paper  and  millboard  cutting  machines.  26. 

9,39 3. — Fleming,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  the 
construction  of  type-writing  machines.  27. 

9,411. — Groome,  J.,  Flalifax.  Improvements  in  machines  for  reducing 
or  pulping  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  28. 
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2,964. — Freeman,  J.  Printing  machines .  I  id. 

8,176.- — Eastwood,  G.  Moulds,  &c.,  for  stereotype  plates...  6d. 

9,191. — Scott,  G.  A.  Type-printing  telegraphs  .  is.  6d. 

9,525. — Mewburn,  J.  C.  Printing  machines  .  lid. 

10,130. — Schoembs,  H.  Zincographic  printing  plates . .  46. 

10,230. — Bradshaw,  G.  Lithographic  and  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  machines  .  6d. 

10,503. — Guhl,  H.  A.  H.  Type-writers .  8d. 

10,579. — Trueman,  H.  P.  and  New,  J.  G.  Platen  printing 

machines  . 8d. 

1888. 

4,822. — Newton,  P.  A.  Printing  type  ...  . ; .  6d. 

5,989. — Buxton,  J.  H.,  and  others.  Newspaper  printing 

machinery .  8d. 

6,445. — Granville,  B.  Type-writing  machines .  8d. 
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Regular  Reader.— The  metal  used  for  plates  for  music  engraving 
as  you  term  it,  is  zinc,  but  they  are  produced  by  punching,  not  by  the 
graver,  and  are  printed  at  copperplate  press,  the  embossing  of  the 
edges  of  the  printed  sheet  being  often  visible  in  sheet  music.  Rarely 
is  sufficient  demand  manifest  to  require  music  to  be  transferred  to 
stone.  When  long  numbers  are  ordered,  the  transfers  from  zinc  music 
plates  are  pulled  exactly  like  ordinary  copperplate  engravings,  and  put 
to  stone  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  another  method  we  may  mention  now  in  use  for  “Bijou,” 
i.e.  reduced  music.  The  notes  required  are  painted  on  pieces  of  thick 
glass,  much  larger  than  ordinary  music,  and  are  “set  up ’’like  music 
type  in  a  frame  and  photographed  to  the  size  required,  and  then  photo- 
lithographed  to  stone  and  printed  in  the  usual  way. 

“  Regular  Reader  ”  would  never  be  able  to  compete  with  punched 
music  plates  by  means  of  any  engraving  process  either  for  price  or 
quality.  He  will  find  in  the  London  Directory  the  names  of  several 
houses  who  do  nothing  else,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  give  him  fuller 
information.  —  Ed.  P.  T.  L. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street ,  W,  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  163  {July  number )  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

July  14,  1888.  ( Signed)  WYMAN  &  SONS. 
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Copies  of  t§t  QJlonfjj. 

RADE  in  London  may  be  said  to  be  fair 
but  unsettled,  with  a  tendency  to  decline. 
Moreover,  at  present,  there  are  no 
apparent  indications  of  improvement. 
In  Manchester,  the  general  trade  is 
described  as  not  in  a  healthy  or  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  During  this  last  week 
or  two,  however,  there  has  been  a  little 
activity  throughout  the  provinces  on 
account  of  the  getting  out  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  lists.  In  Edinburgh,  trade  still 
continues  in  a  stagnant  condition.  It  is 
said  that  there  have  been  more  compositors  idle  during  the 
past  month  than  for  years  previous.  A  still  more  gloomy 
report  of  the  state  of  trade  comes  from  Glasgow.  July  is 
usually  a  dull  month  for  the  printer  ;  but  this  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  most  successful  Exhibition  in 
this  city,  the  depressed  state  of  trade  is  quite  exceptional. 

+  +  + 

The  dinner  to  the  American  authors  at  the  Criterion  Restau¬ 
rant,  on  July  25,  marked  the  gratitude  that  is  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  still  to  come.  We  owe  something  to  their  persevering 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  international  copyright,  and  if  we  will 
only  possess  our  souls  in  patience  we  may  owe  more.  Mr.  Lowell 
confidently  anticipates  that,  when  the  American  public  have 
grown  used  to  international  copyright,  they  will  want  a  larger 
dose.  The  measures  which  he  and  his  brother  authors,  with 
the  most  eminent  publishers  of  the  United  States,  have  at 
length  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  is  but  a  small 
instalment  of  justice,  but  it  concedes  a  most  important  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  right  of  protection  once  admitted,  the  mode  of  it 
will  admit  of  endless  modifications  for  the  better  as  the  two 
countries  become  more  alive  to  their  own  interests.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  hard  thing  to  compel  the  English  author  to  print  his  : 
book  over  again  in  the  United  States  as  a  condition  of  securing 
the  copyright ;  but  it  is  better,  for  some  authors  at  least,  to  have  ! 
copyright  at  this  cost  than  not  have  it  at  all.  The  new  measure  | 


will  benefit  the  author  of  established  fame,  but  it  will  do  nothing 
for  the  less  distinguished  penman,  who  cannot  afford  to  risb 
the  cost  of  a  twofold  issue  at  home  and  abroad.  Should 
sudden  fame  make  them  worthy  of  attention,  they  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  their  first  sacrifice  is  likely  ter" 
be  their  last.  Their  first  successful  book  will  be  pirated  ;  for  all 
the  others  it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  secure  protection  on 
the  American  terms.  There  will  still  be  nice  pickings,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  American  publisher,  among  the  vast  crowd  of  the 
unprotected  who  live  between  fame  and  obscurity.  Their  turn 
may  come  when  the  successors  of  the  Lowells  and  the 
Burnetts  have  tasted  to  the  full  the  delights  of  an  exclusive 
possession  of  their  own  patrimony  in  the  national  market. 

+  *  ♦ 

In  the  after-dinner  speech,  already  referred  to,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lowell  before  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors,  he 
said  :  The  Chace  Bill  is  a  Bill  to  which  very  great  objection  is 
naturally  felt  by  many  persons  and  by  many  interests  on  this 
side,  for  it  is  conceived  in  a  narrow  protectionist  spirit  as  far  as 
the  provisions  about  printing  are  concerned.  But  it  at  least 
concedes  the  principle  of  international  copyright.  The  speaker 
went  on  to  ask  us  to  take  the  Bill,  and  trust  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  objectionable  features  may  be  removed.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal  of  faith  to  do  so,  and  English  printers  and 
publishers  cannot  be  greatly  blamed  if  in  the  mean  time  they 
cry  out.  The  authors  will,  no  doubt,  follow  Mr.  Lowell’s 
advice.  To  them  it  is  simply  everything  that  America  should 
at  last  recognise  the  existence  of  a  foreigner’s  right  to  his  own 
literary  property. 

+  +  + 

If  any  unprejudiced  person  has  still  a  lingering  idea  that  the 
race-course  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  such  an  idea  will  surely  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
recent  libel  case,  in  which  a  jockey,  with  an  income  as  large  as 
that  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  plaintiff.  Yet  many 
of  the  daily  papers,  whilst  containing  on  one  page  leaders  com¬ 
menting  adversely  upon  race-course  morality,  on  another  devote 
ample  space  to  pandering  to  the  vicious  wants  of  the  betting 
public.  A  bishop  once  told  some  working  men  at  a  Church 
Congress  that  betting  was  “a  damnable  practice”;  and 
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assuredly  no  language  can  be  too  strong  in  condemning  this 
growing  social  evil,  which  is  corrupting  the  most  innocent 
pastimes,  and  ruining  hundreds  of  men  and  youths.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  Legislature — which,  however,  contains  many  owners 
of  racehorses  and  “  patrons  of  the  turf” — to  apply  the  knife  to 
the  root  of  the  sore  by  rigorously  forbidding  the  daily  publica¬ 
tion  of  betting  “  odds  ”  and  racing  news. 

4*  +  + 

It  is  curious  to  note,  despite  the  conflict  of  literary  opinion 
in  regard  to  Carlyle’s  works,  the  still  growing  popularity  of  the 
great  sage’s  writings.  When  the  copyright  of  some  of  his 
works  expired  recently,  his  original  publishers,  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  issued  shilling  editions  of  the  various  books,  of 
which  over  158,000  volumes  were  sold  in  six  months,  and  the 
sale  is  still  progressive.  The  enterprise  shown  in  publishing 
books  at  “popular”  prices  receives  a  new  example  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  publishers  offer  a  neat  volume  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  library,  containing  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  “  Heroes,” 

“  Chartism,”  and-  “  Past  and  Present,”  for  two  shillings. 

+  +  4* 

The  old  Elizabethan  newspaper,  with  its  full  report  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  shown  by  the  late 
Mr.  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  half  a  century  ago  to  be  a 
forgery  ;  but,  like  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  the  old  English  Mer¬ 
curic  takes  a  good  deal  of  killing,  and  even  frequent  burial 
does  not  appear  to  have  much  impaired  its  fraudulent  but 
robust  constitution.  Any  way,  it  furnished  a  northern  provincial 
contemporary  the  other  day  with  an  exciting  column  headed, 
“Three  Hundred  Years  Ago:  The  Story  of  the  Invincible 
Armada.  An  Old-world  Newspaper’s  Report.”  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  elaborate  imposture  has  been  satisfactorily  traced 
to  the  playful  invention  of  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwick  ;  but 
it  is  still  to  be  heard  of  now  and  then  as  “  the  first  printed 
newspaper,”  for  which  “mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  wisdom  of  Burghley.”  So,  no  doubt,  it  will 
continue  to  be  ;  but  a  professional  journalist  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  no  genuine  newspaper  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  either  extant  or  known  to  have  ever 
existed. 

4*  4*  4* 

Consul  Hughes  sends  home  from  Shanghai  some  inter¬ 
esting  notes  on  newspaper  enterprise  in  China.  In  addition  to 
religious  and  illustrated  periodicals,  there  are  two  daily  news¬ 
papers — the  Shen  Pao  and  the  Hu  Pao,  published  in  Chinese  at 
Shanghai.  The  Shen  Pao  has  a  daily  circulation  averaging 
12,000  to  13,000  copies.  During  the  Franco-Chinese  War,  its 
articles  being  written  by  patriotic  Chinese  to  suit  the  popular 
taste,  the  circulation  increased  to  18,000  copies  daily.  Cheap 
as  the  paper  is  (less  than  a  half- penny),  it  is  often  sold  after 
perusal,  sometimes  changing  hands  more  than  once  during  the 
day,  and  it  is  then  bought  by  Chinese  Post  Office  employes , 
who  send  it  to  places  in  the  interior  where  steamers  cannot 
reach.  The  circulation  of  the  Hu  Pao  also  is  stated  to  be 
considerable,  especially  in  this  province.  Both  these  news¬ 
papers,  although  owned  by  foreigners,  are,  we  are  assured, 
bond  fide  organs  of  educated  Chinese  public  opinion.  In 
international  questions  they  do  not  always  take  the  foreign 
side,  but  their  influence,  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  is,  on  the  whole, 
exerted  in  favour  of  progress  and  civilisation. 

4*  4*  4* 

That  Germany  is  not  too  much  engrossed  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  huge  and  burdensome  military  system  to  concern 
herself  with  schemes  for  the  practical  welfare  of  her  working  ' 
population,  is  evidenced  by  a  Bill  recently  drawn  up  for  making 
provision  for  workpeople  who  may  become  incapacitated  by  age 
or  illness.  The  system  proposed  is  one  of  compulsory 
insurance,  the  necessary  funds  being  provided  :  (1)  By  State 
assessment,  (a)  by  premiums  paid  by  employers,  (3)  by  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  employed,  each  man  paying  twopence  half¬ 
penny  per  week,  and  each  woman  one  penny  three  farthings. 
Every  man  becoming  invalided  will  receive  an  annual 
allowance  of  £6,  and  every  woman  £4,  the  pensions  of  aged 
workpeople  commencing  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  with  an 
allowance  of  £9.  If  some  such  scheme  could  be  established 
amongst  ourselves,  it  would  not  only  be  beneficial  in  encouraging 
those  habits  of  thrift  in  which  we  are  as  a  nation  deficient, 
blit  it  would  be  the  means  qf  saving  many  an  honest  and  j 


deserving  man  or  woman,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  from 
the  justly-dreaded  and  abhorred  workhouse. 

4*  4*  4* 

We  learn,  from  the  Oesterreichische-Ungarische  Buchdrucker- 
Zeitung,  that  Mr.  Carl  Salcher,  of  Harland  by  St.  Polten, 
Austria,  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Salcher’s 
Sons,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  zinc  printing 
method.  This  firm  always  keeps  an  immense  stock  of  litho 
stones  on  hand  for  their  originals  of  stock,  bottom  and  sample 
cards  of  which  they  make  a  specialty,  and  have  for  years  been 
endeavouring  to  bring  zinc  plates  into  practical  use  in  their 
establishment.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  manager 
and  foreman  that  “  the  zinc  would  not  do  good  work,”  Mr. 
Carl  Salcher  insisted  on  further  experiments,  remarking  that 
“  what  was  made  to  work  well  elsewhere  must  be  made  to 
work  in  their  establishment.”  Nevertheless,  the  employes 
refused  to  give  any  encouragement  and  kept  to  their  old 
opinions.  But  after  some  time,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
the  firm  to  make  another  investment  in  litho  stones,  instead  of 
purchasing  stones,  Mr.  Salcher  bought  zinc  plates  only.  This 
forced  the  manager  and  employes ,  who  could  not  afford  to  lose 
their  situations,  to  experiment,  with  the  result  that  after  a 
few  weeks  the  trials  met  with  such  great  success  that  the  firm 
decided  to  take  out  patents.  This  is  only  another  instance  of 
how  improvements  and  new  inventions  have  to  be  almost 
forced  into  use.  Instead  of  seeking  out  and  adopting  all  new 
processes  and  machines  that  promise  to  prove  of  practical 
utility,  too  many  lithographers  resist  the  use  and  adoption  of 
even  the  most  meritorious  inventions  and  improvements, 
looking  on  them  as  innovations  to  be  resisted.  Finally,  after 
other  more  energetic  and  progressive  firms  have  proved  their 
merits  and  gathered  the  cream  of  the  benefit,  these  stand-aloofs 
have  to  confess  themselves  beaten  and  pull  into  the  stream. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Roe,  the  American  novelist, 
whose  death  has  just  been  announced,  was  a  popular  writer  in 
his  own  country,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  England  he 
enjoyed  no  fame.  Novelists  such  as  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Cable,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  are  almost  as 
well  known  here  among  readers  of  fiction  as  across  the  Atlantic. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Roe.  Yet,  in 
America,  Mr.  Roe’s  writings  boasted  of  a  very  large  circulation. 
So  widely  read,  indeed,  was  he  that  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  some  comments  offered  by  him  on  the  modern  literature  of 
America,  spoke  of  him  as  “one  Roe,  upon  whose  novels  the 
Western  States  are  being  nourished  and  formed,  instead  of 
upon  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens.”  Mr.  Arnold  may  have  made 
too  sweeping  an  assertion  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Roe’s  works  sold  well,  and  that  they,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  without  their  influence. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  for 
the  June  quarter  of  1888  shows  the  following  figures  :  Balance 
brought  forward,  .£3,584.  13s.  7d. ;  income,  .£3,453-  7s.  8d. ; 
total,  £7,038.  is.  3d.  Expenditure,  £1,893.  Is-  iod. ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  £5,144.  19s.  5d.  Unemployed  relief  absorbed 
£727.  us.  1  id.  (to  648  recipients  in  1,545  reliefs)  ;  superannua¬ 
tion  allowances  were  £262.  13s.;  emigration  grants,  £70; 
funeral  aid,  £304.  6s.  8d.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  now 
amount  to  £22,644.  19s.  5<L  being  an  increase  in  the  quarter 
of  £1,560.  5s.  iod.  The  number  of  members  is  7,290.  Four 
annuitants  have  died;  ten  members  have  emigrated;  and 
twenty-three  members  have  died  during  the  quarter.  It  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  notice  the  prosperity  ot  this  valuable, 
society,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  continued  success. 

4*  4-  4* 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  July  present  no  very  special 
features  for  comment.  There  are  still  evidences  of  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  business,  and  the  totals  so  far  mark  an  appreciable 
advance  upon  those  of  last  year.  Paper  still  takes  the  lead,  the 
increase  for  the  seven  months  being  £217,000.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see'  that  printed  books  are  being  exported  in  larger 
quantities,  as  this  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  print¬ 
ing  trades.  The  increase  so  far  is  £33,000,  which  represents  a 
large  amount  of  work-  The  import  of  foreign  paper  shows  a 
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further  large  increase,  and  brings  the  total  so  far  to  £ 76,000 
more  than  last  year. 

4*  4* 


Crabe  Qtoftc**, 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 
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1 13,600 
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901,408 

ieign  Paper 

(less  Re-exports). 

cwt. 
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1 15.020  . 

115,058 

1888  . 

1,014,360  . 

Q42.223 

1887  . 

928,380  . 

866,378 

1886  . 

8°7,735  . 

790,231 

5  anb 

45nb  0+ 

The  publishers  continued  to  make  hay  while  the  rain  poured.  Such  a 
season  as  the  past  was  never  known  in  the  book  world.  As  a  rule,  the 
demand  for  new  volumes  and  old  ones  stops  in  April ;  but  this  year 
there  has  been  a  new  rule,  and  even  the  second-hand  booksellers  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  issue  extra  catalogues.  The  proprietors  of  the 
magazines,  as  well  as  publishers  generally,  have  benefited.  Mr.  Harry 
Quilter’s  new  venture,  the  Universal  Review,  has  quite  caught  on.  It 
has  already  an  established  circulation,  and  copies  may  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  serious  people  at  the  clubs. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Power,  the  Postmaster-General 
made  a  confession,  says  the  Liverpool  Post,  which  brings  into  strong 
light  the  business  principles  upon  which  the  great  spending  depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted.  Mr.  Raikes  stated  that,  if  the  Post  Office  were 
to  compete  with  stationers  who  sell  stout  post-cards  at  7d.  a  dozen, 
there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Post  Office  of  ,£24,000  a  year.  Of  course, 
the  ordinaiy  tradesmen  do  not  sell  at  a  loss,  and  it  follows  that  the 
department  has  been  let  in  for  a  contract  which  compels  it  either  to 
obtain  an  exorbitant  price  for  its  wares,  or  to  see  itself  beaten  out  of 
the  market  by  private  enterprise. 

American  women  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times  must  don 
the  paper  chemisette.  At  least  that  portion  of  this  garment  which  it 
is  now  proper  to  disclose  between  the  front  edges  of  the  jacket  should 
be  composed  of  paper,  stamped  and  cut  in  imitation  of  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery.  This  innovation  was  premeditated  to  the  extent  that  orders 
were  sent  to  China  more  than  a  year  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
stuff  in  the  fibrous  sort  of  paper  produced  only  in  that  country.  The 
paper  looks  like  soft,  unlaundried  linen,  and  is  quite  tough  enough,  it 
is  well  to  say,  to  prevent  easy  accidents  in  the  way  of  rents.  Patterns 
are  ingenious  imitations,  not  only  of  plain,  fine  muslin,  but  of  lace. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Bremner  has  commenced  business  as  a  chromo 
and  general  lithographer  to  the  trade  at  Nos.  2  &  3,  Roscoe- 
street,  E.C.  The  spacious  premises  are  fitted  with  the  best  and 
most  recent  machines  by  Furnival  &  Co.  With  the  experience 
gained  by  Mr.  Bremner  at  Mr.  J.  Manning’s,  and  aided  by  first- 
class  workmen,  he  will  be  able  to  turn  out  work  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  we  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

+  4*  + 

We  do  not  as  a  rule  notice  specimens  of  work  in  our 
columns,  but  we  willingly  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr. 
W.  Masland,  of  Tiverton,  who  sends  us  a  collection  of  posters, 
circulars,  &c.,  stating  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste  in  his  town.  All  the  specimens  evidence  con¬ 
siderable  taste  and  great  care  in  working,  and  we  feel  sure  Mr. 
Masland  will  reap  his  reward  in  a  large  increase  of  business, 
if  he  continues  to  produce  such  excellent  quality  of  work. 

4*  ♦  * 

Taylor  Bros.’  Card  Calendars.— We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  set  of  six  calendars  for  1889  (size  12  by  8f),  just  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  which  are  extremely  good  and 
likely  to  find  a  large  sale.  The  cheapest  one  is  a  conventional 
design  in  chocolate  and  gold,  the  price  being  25s.  per  single 
hundred.  The  other  five  designs  are  floral,  with  views,  and  the 
price  is  40s.  per  single  hundred.  They  are  all  extremely 
artistic  and  carefully  worked.  All  are  provided  with  “  tear-off” 
calendars,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  quality  of  the  cards  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

4*  +  4* 

Mr.  Herbert,  the  manager  of  the  Printers’  Supply  Company, 
Limited,  informs  us  that  the  company  is  speeding  to  success 
better  than  he  anticipated,  and  that  they  are  so  full  of  orders 
that  they  will  have  to  work  extra  time.  They  will  open  a 
branch  at  Sheffield  shortly. 

4*  4*  4* 

Morton’s  Monthly  Novelties.— Mr.  Morton,  of  167, 
City-road,  has  recently  issued  Part  6  of  his  “  Monthly  Novel¬ 
ties,”  and  he  states  that  he  has  sent  a  copy  to  upwards  of  7,000 
printers  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  so  that  most  of  our  readers 
have,  doubtless,  seen  a  copy.  If  they  have  not,  Mr.  Morton 
will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  trade  card. 
There  are  several  new  founts  which  will  secure  attention, 
notably  the  Washington,  Arabesque,  and  /Esthetic;  and  a  large 
number  of  corner  pieces,  borders,  ornaments,  &c.,  will  tempt 
many  of  our  readers,  we  think,  to  place  their  orders  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

4*  4*  4* 

Hayward’s  Litholine.— We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new  improved  litho  ink,  called 
Litholine,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Gedge  &  Co., 
of  90,  St.  John-street,  E.C.  It  is  claimed  that  a  stone  rolled  up 
with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as  strong  as  when 
the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  transferred 
stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is 
required  while  printing,  and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of 
over  30  per  cent.  We  believe  these  statements  are  amply 
verified  in  practical  working,  and,  therefore,  recommend  our 
readers  to  apply  for  samples,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

4*  4*  4- 

Messrs.  Coates  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Fann-street,  are  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  elastic  bedding  for  litho  machines,  which  appears 
to  be  eminently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  sort  of  kamp- 
tulicon,  but  considerably  more  elastic  than  anything  in  the 
market,  and  we  should  think  the  breakage  of  stones  would  be 
almost  impossible  with  such  a  bedding.  The  durability  of  the 
material  is  also  another  point  in  its  favour.  The  price  is  4s. 
per  square  yard.  Messrs.  Coates  Bros.  Sc  Co.  also  send  us 
specimens  of  bronzes  and  letterpress  inks,  which  are  all  of 
excellent  quality  and  moderate  prices.  Our  readers  may 
obtain  the  set  of  specimens  in  a  novel  and  characteristic 
envelope  on  application. 
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Kalido  Mosaic  Type. 

HEREWITH  we  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen 
of  this  new  type,  for  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Horne,  of 
6,  Dowgate-hill,  E.C.,  is  agent.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
geometrical  and  other  designs,  which  may  be  set  up  and 
distributed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  by  which  an  endless 
variety  of  patterns  may  be  produced.  With  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  this  type  the  printer  can  go  on 
for  a  year  without  producing  the  same  design  twice.  The 
work  can  be  executed  with  great  speed.  Any  number  of 
compositors  may  be  set  to  work  on  one  pattern,  if  time  is 
of  consequence,  each  one  doing  a  portion  of  the  work, 
which,  when  locked  up,  will  make  a  complete  whole. 
Patterns  can  be  reproduced  from  mosaics  or  tapestry,  or 
from  grammars  of  ornament.  It  is  also  possible  to  produce 
letters  on  a  solid  ground,  or  themselves  solid  ;  in  either 
case  with  a  pattern  running  as  a  ground  to  them.  If  the 
work  be  printed  in  two  or  three  colours,  the  effect  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

The  type  is  put  up  into  convenient  packages  for 
experimenting  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  small  general  jobbing 
work,  and  is  also  sold  at  5s.  per  lb.  single  patterns  or 
assortments. 
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New  Colt’s  Armoury  Printing  Press. 

MR.  E.  J.  MARLER/^of  Viaduct  Works,  Shoe-lane, 
announces  that  he  has  been  appointed  sole  agent 
for  this  newest  improved  press.  He  has  issued  a  vfery 
attractive  “  preliminary  notice,”  in  which  he  makes  very 
large  claims  indeed  for  the  machine,  and  states  that  not 
only  is  every  word  absolutely  true,  but  it  leaves  very  much 
unsaid  concerning  it.  The  notice  says  : — 

“  In  every  detail  theoretically  correct  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction  are  combined  with  complete 
adaptation  of  the  machine  to  the  art.  The  workmanship 
is  of  the  first  order.  The  materials  are  simply  the  best  to 
be  had.  Shafts,  studs,  and  bearing  pins  are  of  steel.  All 
friction  rollers  are  of  case-hardened  steel  or  bronze  com¬ 
position.  Connecting  rods  are  of  drop-forged  steel.  Every 
cog-wheel  and  pinion  hag  pitched  and  trimmed  teeth. 


The  platen  rolls  upon  tracks  or  seats,  and  slides  absolutely 
direct  and  parallel  to  and  from  the  impression,  and  slurring 
is  an  impossibility.  The  newly-designed  cams  attached  to 
the  crank  pins  work  with  the  utmost  smoothness,  and, 
combined  with  the  frictionless  roll  of  the  platen,  give  the 
most  perfect  dwell  or  rest  without  noise  or  jar  in  stopping 


or  starting.  The  ink  distribution  is  of  the  highest  order, 
insuring  the  inking  of  the  form  in  an  absolutely  uniform 
and  perfect  manner.  The  roller  carriage  and  the  ink 
fountain  apparatus  are  of  entirely  new  design.  The  new 
automatic  chase-latch  leaves  both  hands  free  to  control  the 
chase.” 

The  speed  of  the  press  is  given  at  from  1,500  to  2,280 
per  hour  according  to  size. 

- - *-=c»  O  tt—fl - 
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By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

PART  II. 

Chapter  I. 

E  have  now  to  explain  the  method  of 
taking  a  transfer  from  the  negative 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
structions  given  in  Part  I.  This  is 
done  by  sensitising  Husnik’s  photo- 
litho  transfer  paper  (which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Messrs.  Winstone  &  Sons), 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
drying,  and  then  exposing  this  sen 
sitive  transfer  paper  to  the  action  of  light  under  the 
negative  in  a  printing  frame.  When  the  image  is  printed 
the  paper  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  photo-litho  transfer 
ink,  either  by  means  of  a  glue  roller,  or  by  pulling  through 
the  press  in  contact  with  a  stone  evenly  inked  all  over. 
After  soaking  in  clean  cold  water,  the  image  is  developed 
by  gently  rubbing  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool,  by  which 
means  the  ink  is  removed  from  those  portions  of  the  print 
which  were  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  opaque 
portions  of  the  negative.  The  lines  forming  the  image  are 
thus  left  coated  with  the  transfer-ink,  which,  after  drying, 
is  transferred  to  stone  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  materials  and  apparatus  required  for  the  production 
of  transfers  are  as  follows  : — A  photographic  printing  frame, 
box  pattern  with  plate-glass  front,  a  couple  of  tin  dishes,  a 
typographic  roller,  6  or  8  in.  long,  the  necessary  chemicals 
to  compound  the  sensitising  bath,  some  fine  cotton-wool,  a 
few  sheets  of  Husnik’s  photo  transfer  paper,  a  pallette 
knife,  an  inking  slab,  and  some  photo-lithe  transfer  ink. 

The  first  operation  is  to  compound  the  sensitising  bath 
as  follows  : — Put  1  oz.  of  powdered  bichromate  of  potash 
into  a  clean  glass  bottle,  then  add  16  oz.  of  clean  water, 
and  shake  until  the  bichromate  is  all  dissolved,  next  add 
4  oz.  of  pure  methylated  spirits  of  wine  (i.e.,  free  from  gum) 
and  shake  up;  the  colour  of  this  mixture  will  be  red  ;  now 
add  liquor  ammoniae  880°  until  the  red  colour  is  changed 
to  a  pale  yellow,  in  which  condition  it  is  ready  for  use  ; 
the  amount  of  liquor  ammonue  required  cannot  be  given 
with  exactitude,  but  a  slight  excess  will  do  no  harm.  This 
solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  ;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  add  an  ounce  or  so  of  methylated  spirits  occasion¬ 
ally,  say  after  every  second  time  of  using. 

When  it  is  required  to  use  this  solution,  pour  some  of  it 
into  a  clean  tin  dish,  in  the  dark-room,  and  immerse  the 
Husnik’s  paper,  cut  into  convenient  sizes,  for  about  one 
minute,  then  withdraw  the  paper  and  hang  it  up  in  the 
dark-room  to  dry.  It  may  be  either  pinned  up  or  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  line  by  means  of  American  clips.  The 
sensitive  paper  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
should  be  shielded  from  the  action  of  white  light,  both 
during  and  after  drying. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  roll  it  up  and  store  it  away  in  a 
tin  tube  till  required  for  use ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  it 
deteriorates  in  a  few  days  and  is  useless  in  about  ten  days. 

To  print  the  transfer,  take  the  printing  frame  and  fit  it 
with  pads  of  clean,  dry  brown  paper,  cut  to  fit  the  frame, 
and  see  that,  the  front  glass  is  perfectly  clean  on  both  sides, 
clean  the  back  of  the  negative,  handling  it  carefully  so  as 
not  to  damage  the  tender  film  of  collodion,  and  place  it  in 
the  frame,  film  side  up.  Take  a  piece  of  the  sensitive 
transfer  paper  a  little  wider  than  the  image,  and  about  2  in. 
longer,  place  the  prepared  surface  in  contact  with  the  film 
of  the  negative,  put  the  brown-paper  pads  upon  the  back 
of  the  prepared  paper,  and  then  put  in  the  hinged  back  and 
fasten  down  the  bars.  All  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  frame  is  next  taken  out  of  the  dark-room  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  period  of  three  minutes ;  if  the 
sun  is  not  shining,  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  sixty  minutes 
will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  and  the 
strength  of  the  light ;  when  sufficiently  exposed,  remove 
the  frame  to  the  dark-room,  and  take  out  the  exposed 
piece  of  transfer  paper,  which  will  show  upon  its  surface  a 
facsimile  of  the  original  picture. 

Now  upon  the  inking  slab  place  a  tiny  piece  of  Win- 
stone’s  photo-litho  transfer  ink,  and  sprinkle  upon  it  a  few 
drops  of  turpentine,  and  mix  up  the  two  with  a  palette 
knife  until  the  ink  is  all  dissolved.  Take  the  roller  and 
roll  up  and  down  until  the  ink  is  well  distributed  upon  it. 
Lay  the  exposed  transfer  upon  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and, 
holding  the  extra  margin  down  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  proceed  to  roll  up  with  the  transfer  ink,  rolling  one 
way  only,  that  is,  from  the  left  hand.  Continue  the  rolling 
until  the  turpentine  has  evaporated,  when  there  should  be  a 
thin  even  film  of  ink  upon  the  print,  through  which  the 
image  is  faintly  visible.  If  the  image  is  not  visible,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  there  is  too  much  ink  upon  it,  and  this  surplus 
should  be  removed  by  re-rolling,  with  the  roller  charged 
with  turpentine  only. 

The  transfer  being  thus  rolled  up  with  transfer  ink,  it  is 
next  immersed  in  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water,  and  left  to  soak 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  removed  from  this 


bath,  it  is  placed,  face  up,  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
surface  gently  rubbed  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  previously 
dipped  in  cold  water,  when  the  ink  will  be  removed  from 
those  portions  of  the  prints  representing  white  paper  in  the 
original,  the  lines  only  retaining  the  transfer  ink.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  use  a  little  friction,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  ink  in  any  close  work,  but  be  careful  not  to 
remove  the  ink  from  the  lines.  Now  rinse  the  transfer 
under  the  tap,  then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  transferring  to  stone.  To  effect  this  transfer,  first 
put  the  paper  in  a  damping  book  until  thoroughly  damp, 
and  then  place  it  upon  the  litho  stone  and  pull  through  the 
press  five  or  six  times  without  lifting  the  backing  sheets. 
Then  just  raise  the  corner  of  the  backing  sheet  and  see  that 
it  has  stuck  down,  and,  if  so,  remove  the  backing  sheets 
and,  without  damping  the  transfer,  lift  it  away,  when  the 
whole  of  the  ink  will  be  found  to  have  left  the  prints,  and  be 
transferred  to  the  stone.  The  rest  of  the  operations  are 
those  common  in  ordinary  lithography. 

Instead  of  inking  tire  print  after  exposure  in  the  printing 
frame  with  a  glue  roller,  as  described,  it  may  be  done  by 
inking  up  a  litho  stone  with  a  thin  flat  tint,  then  laying  the 
print  upon  this  and  pulling  through  the  press.  By  this 
means  a  nice  even  film  of  ink  can  be  obtained.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  method  of  inking  up  is  that  the  press 
must  be  in  the  dark-room. 

The  risks  of  failure  in  this  process  will  arise  from  either  a 
bad  negative,  the  sensitising  bath  not  containing  sufficient 
methylated  spirits,  drying  the  sensitised  paper  too  slowly, 
allowing  white  light  to  get  at  the  paper  (gas,  oil,  or  candle¬ 
light  does  not  affect  it),  exposing  too  long  under  the 
negative,  or  using  ink  too  thick.  However,  if  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  above  are  carefully  carried  out,  success  is  certain 
and  easy. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  printing  the 
transfer  upon  plain  gelatine  paper  and  upon  starch  paper, 
after  which  half-tone  photo-lithography  will  be  treated  of. 


Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Engraving  on  Copperplate  and  on  Steel  in  Line — “  Historical  ”  En¬ 
graving,  Portraiture — Translation  from  Colour  to  Black  and 
White — Disuse  of  Engraving — Improved  Methods  of  Transferring 
Line  Engraving. 

ROBABLY  the  highest  phase  of  repro¬ 
ductive  art  is  that  of  the  engraver,  par 
excellence ,  who  commits  with  infinite 
pains  and  labour  his  translation  of  a 
great  master’s  painting  into  “black  and 
white,”  to  the  permanent  plate  from 
which  are  printed  the  copies,  which  we 
call  steel  engravings  of  pictures.  Firstly, 
°f  course,  the  drawing  (or  “motif”  as  the  French  call  it)  in 
black  and  white  must  be  carefully  finished,  as  it  would  be 
beyond  human  skill  to  attempt  simultaneously  the  render¬ 
ing  in  black  and  white  as  well  as  the  “  line  ”  which  has  to 
represent  so  much,  and  in  most  cases  the  size  of  the 
original  precludes  its  being  engraved  so  large,  which 
necessitates  a  proportionate  and  symmetrical  reduction. 
Hence  the  engraver  must  be  an  artist  as  well  as  an  engraver, 
for  every  varying  shade  of  colour  must  find  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  precise  value  as  compared  relatively  with  all 
other  such  shades  in  the  original. 

The  engraver  must  not  only  be  capable  of  fully  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  delicacy  of  the  faintest  changes  of  light  and  shade 
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and  colour,  'and  of  reproducing,  as  it  were,  in  another 
language  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  author,  but  every 
item  of  his  weight  of  colouring,  from  heavy  reds  to  the 
lightest  and  most  aerial  blues  and  yellows,  like  zephyrs — 
every  tone  where  atmosphere  subdues  the  purity  by  the 
most  delicate  and  almost  imponderable  greys — must  be  duly 
marked  and  rendered.  And,  beyond  all  this,  the  general 
balance  of  the  effect  of  the  original  must  not  be  disturbed. 
In  substituting  a  shade  of  indian  ink  for  a  purple  or  a  red, 
what  discrimination  is  required  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  original  under  the  new  dress.! 

If  the  painter  be  alive,  the  black  and  white  when  finished 
is  submitted  to  him  for  approval,  and  suggestions  and  con¬ 
sultations  take  place.  When  all  is  decided,  the  engraver 
commences  by  making  an  exceedingly  careful  tracing,  the 
whole  of  the  “drawing,”  that  is,  the  form  throughout,  being 
scrupulously  given. 

This  tracing  is  then  put  down  upon  the  etching  ground 
on  the  plate  itself  and  etched  with  an  etching  needle,  every 
line  and  every  minute  touch  being  most  carefully  and  con¬ 
scientiously  drawn  in  and  compared  with  the  drawing  from 
the  picture.  When  this  has  been  completed  the  next  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  “bite  it  up”  with  acid,  and  then  to  remove  the 
ground  and  clean  the  plate.  At  this  stage  it  is  usual  to 
pull  a  few  proofs  for  comparison  with  the  copy,  and  also  so 
as  to  be  able  to  try  the  effect  on  the  proof  of  any  particular 
“  line  ”  before  engraving  it  upon  the  plate,  when  any  doubt 
exists  in  the  engraver’s  mind.  Any  corrections  that,  after 
careful  examination,  are  found  necessary  are  then  made 
with  the  dry  point  or  the  graver.  The  main  business  of 
adding  the  line  itself  then  begins.  This  is  done  slowly  and 
deliberately  by  hand  with  the  graver,  line  after  line  being 
cut  with  the  help  of  a  magnifying-glass.  The  art  permits 
of  the  exercise  of  any  amount  of  thought  and  study,  and  if 
by  accident  any  slip  or  error  of  judgment  occurs  it  may  be 
scraped  out  and  the  part  re-done.  We  have  known  the 
graver  work  on  such  a  plate  to  occupy  nearly  two  years  of 
highly-skilled  labour.  Any  parts  of  the  picture  which  are 
required  to  be  very  fine  and  very  perfect  in  line,  such  as 
sky  and  water,  are  first  ruled  in  by  machine  on  an  etching 
ground  and  “  bitten  up  ”  with  acid  to  the  required  strength, 
when  any  gradation  of  tone  is  added  by  re-entering  such 
lines  where  required  by  hand  with  the  graver. 

This  curt  and  rapid  description  can  only  convey  a  very 
faint  conception  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  plate;  the  pro¬ 
fession  alone  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  thought, 
judgment,  and  labour  bestowed  in  reproducing  satisfactorily 
the  artists’  picture.  Proof  after  proof  “  in  progress  ”  is 
taken  and  compared,  this  part  softened,  that  made  darker, 
these  lines  strengthened,  those  burnished  down  finer,  here 
and  there  retouching  with  the  graver,  anon  a  little  cross- 
hatching  introduced,  in  short,  every  conceivable  resource 
employed  to  perfect  and  complete  the  work.  Then  the 
subscribers’  “  proofs  before  letters  ”  are  printed,  which  is  a 
guarantee  that  only  very  few  copies  are  printed  at  the  higher 
price,  the  first  proofs  being  the  most  valuable,  the  plate 
imperceptibly  deteriorating  with  the  wear  of  printing.  The 
plate  is  then  “  lettered,”  that  is,  the  title  of  the  subject, 
the  dedication,  and  the  publisher’s  name  are  added,  and 
the  limited  number  of  copies  are  struck  off,  when  the  plate 
is  defaced  by  cutting  up  deep  lines  across  it,  to  prevent  any 
future  use  of  it,  or  it  is  sometimes  entirely  destroyed.  The 
publisher  frequently  has  a  proof  exhibited  with  the  marks 
of  destruction  upon  it,  to  show  to  subscribers  that  he  has 
kept  faith  with  them,  and  not  allowed  copies  to  become 
so  common  as  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  edition. 
Plates  so  defaced  have  frequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Jews,  who  have  sent  them  abroad  and  had  the  defacing 
marks  “bumped  up”  from  the  backhand  then  the  parts 


re-cut  as  near  like  the  original  as  they  could  by  some 
inferior  engraver.  They  have  then  had  more  copies  printed 
off  surreptitiously,  and  passed  them  off  as  original  copies, 
in  some  cases  going  so  far  as  to  obliterate  the  “  letters,”  and 
print  imitation  “  artists’  proofs  before  letters  ”  upon  india 
paper.  Such  fraudulent  prints  are  to  be  met  with  occa¬ 
sionally  at  mock  auctions  and  sale-rooms;  they  are  of  no 
value,  and  are  too  easily  recognised  by  connoisseurs  as 
worn-plate  copies,  to  deceive  any  but  those  who  are  “  not 
in  the  know.”  Examined  with  a  glass,  the  edges  of  the 
lines  appear  rounded  instead  of  sharp  and  incisive,  the 
finer  lines  especially  look  broken  and  rugged,  whilst  all 
the  artistic  beauty  it  originally  possessed  is  gone  entirely; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  semblance  of  itself. 

As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the  demand  for  high-class 
steel  engraving  is  on  the  wane.  Photo  reproductions  of 
pictures  and  photographic  copies  of  paintings  have  seriously 
affected  the  market.  This  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret, 
as  photography,  however  good  in  its  way,  cannot  pretend 
to  reproduce  in  monochrome  the  colouring  of  a  picture  ; 
yellows  of  the  purest  delicacy  come  nearly,  or  quite,  as 
strong  as  vivid  reds ;  dark  blue  has  no  actinic  value,  and 
a  white  void  takes  its  place  in  the  photograph  or  photo¬ 
gravure.  Any  shade  produceable  by  admixture  of  these 
colours  is  influenced  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  the 
original  picture  is  misrepresented ;  at  most  the  form  only 
is  given,  and  even  here,  owing  to  the  treatment  in  painting, 
true  form  itself  is  lost  in  these  worthless  so-called  repro¬ 
ductions.  Apart  from  the  decadence  of  the  “  historical  ” 
engraver’s  profession  itself,  the  loss  of  an  element  in  the 
education  of  the  public  taste  in  art  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Another  substitute,  not  nearly  so  objectionable  as  the 
photograph,  in  the  reproduction  of  good  pictures  is  the 
chromo,  which,  instead  of  translating  colour  into  black 
and  white,  attempts  to  convey  the  colour  itself.  Whilst 
regretting  the  absence  of  the  power  of  line,  we  must  admit 
the  value,  in  forming  public  taste,  of  thus  popularising 
colour,  which  is  not  only  beneficial  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  but,  as  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  factor,  really  tends, 
by  its  healthy  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  sounder  physical  functions,  especially  in  cities, 
where  the  eye,  deprived  of  the  great  expanses  of  blue  in 
the  sky  and  green  in  the  fields  and  woods,  craves  some 
substitute  without  being  conscious  of  what  is  really  wanting. 

Portraiture  rendered  in  line  engraving  has  been,  perhaps, 
more  widely  superseded  than  any  other  branch  of  the  art 
by  photography  on  the  one  hand  and  by  lithography  on  the 
other,  mainly  on  account  of  costliness.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  excellence,  no  comparison  can  exist  between  a  line 
engraving  from  a  painting  and  a  photo  or  a  chalk  portrait 
on  stone  ;  as  a  matter  of  cheapness  and  expediency,  it  may 
be  defensible.  It  is,  however,  one  more  sign  of  the 
mediocrity  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  see  worthy  successors  to  such  men  as 
Thomas  Landseer,  Samuel  Cousens,  or  Stothard,  whose 
profession  may  be  said  not  to  have  outlived  them. 

If  this,  unhappily,  be  the  case,  and  the  art  of  the 
historical  engraver  is  to  become  obsolete,  it  is  the  more 
important  that  the  research  and  thought  of  generations  of 
artists,  who  have  found  ample  scope  in  this  particular 
phase  of  art,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die  without  fruition  in 
some  shape  or  other.  Like  the  phcenix,  this  art  knowledge 
must  rise  from  its  ashes,  and  live  again  in  some  other 
purposeful  form.  In  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
processes  for  obtaining  more  exquisite  transfers  to  stone 
from  plate,  so  t;hat  something  approaching  to  satisfactory 
copies  of  line  engraving  shall  be  possible  by  machine 
printing,  is  to  be  found  the  only  probable  rescue  of 
engraving  from  the  catalogue  of  lost  and  disused  arts. 
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THIRD  NOTICE. 

ONTIGUOUS  to  Smith,  Anderson,  &  Co’s  stand  is 
John  Greig  &  Sons’. 

They  show  a  variety  of  their  bookbinding  and  other  machinery. 
The  most  notable  object  is  their  48-inch  Conqueror  Self-clamp 
Guillotine,  for  steam  power.  This  is  the  first  of  the  cutting 
machines  we  have  come  to,  and  looking  at  it  and  the  others  in 
the  hall,  I  fancy  that,  if  Dr.  Guillotine  could  have  seen  these 
specimens,  he  would  have  been  a  proud  man,  and,  if  he  had  been 
a  wise  man  (which  we  may  take  leave  to  doubt),  he  would  have 
been  a  pleased  man  to  see  the  particular  direction  in  which  the 
cutting  machines  have  been  developed.  But,  to  come  back  to 
Messrs.  Greig’s  Conqueror  Machine,  it  is  a  solidly-built,  well- 
finished  piece  of  mechanism.  It  gives,  I  understand,  eleven 
cuts  per  minute,  and  the  holding  power  of  the  clamp  (a  very 
important  matter)  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  nearly  five 
tons.  The  knife  (or,  rather,  knife-holder)  is  held  at  both 
ends,  and  it  is  brought  down  at  the  same  angle  as  the  cut 
(another  important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  point).  The 
knife  does  not  begin  its  shearing  action  until  it  is  near  the 
paper.  An  improved  friction  clutch  has  been  lately  placed  on 
the  machine  instead  of  the  former  ordinary  lugged  one,  which 
naturally  secures  a  smoother  action  and  saves  jarring.  Messrs. 
Greig  claim  great  success  and  accuracy  in  the  holding  and 
cutting  of  difficult  papers,  such  as  ivory-fimshecl  and  others. 
They  also  show  a  32-inch  Edina  Screw-clamp  Guillotine,  execut¬ 
ing  similar  work  to  that  done  by  the  Conqueror,  but  the  price, 
of  course,  is  less.  Another  machine  on  the  stand  is  their  20- 
inch  Side  Lever  Cutting  Machine  with  both  diagonal  and 
vertical  motions,  the  latter  making  it  available  for  label 
punching  with  the  use  of  a  platen  instead  of  a  knife.  There  is 
also  on  view  a  Rotary  Card-cutting  Machine  for  rapidly 
cutting  up  into  required  sizes  all  kinds  of  cardboard  ;  a  well- 
finished  machine.  Also  a  job  Backing  Machine  for  rounding 
or  backing  books,  designed  for  binders  doing  miscellaneous 
work  ;  Wire  Stitching  Machines,  for  both  hand  and  steam 
power  ;  a  Patent  Self-feeding  combined  Punching  and  Eye¬ 
leting  Machine  ;  and  finally  an  Ink-grinding  Mill  with  granite 
rollers  12  X  8  for  fine  colour  work.  Messrs.  Greig  also  show 
Tobacco  machinery,  of  which  they  are  makers. 

William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Glasgow  and 
London, 

show  in  operation  at  their  stand,  No.  360,  one  of  CARLAW’S 
Leader  Envelope-making  machines.  This  machine  gums, 
folds,  dries,  and  packs  the  envelopes  in  bundles  of  25.  The 
machine  turns  out  the  envelopes  at  the  rate  of  76  per 
minute,  but  Mr.  Carlaw  has  at  present  in  hand  a  machine  to 
turn  out  100  per  minute. 

The  next  stand  is 

Horn  &  Connell’s,  Printers,  Glasgow. 

Here  is  an  improved  special  Single-Colour  Double-Royal  Re¬ 
liance  Wharfedale  Printing  Machine  with  self-delivery,  made  by 
Fieldhouse,  Crossfield,  &  Co.,  Otley.  Several  new  features 
have  here  been  introduced  into  this  well-known  machine.  The 
rollers  are  placed  in  pyramidal  form,  and  are  driven  by  toothed 
gearing.  A  lateral  movement  is  imparted  to  the  inking  rollers 
by  positive  action,  the  diagonal  distributors  oscillating  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  movement  of  the  table.  An  ingenious  device 
has  been  attached  at  the  end  of  the  ink  duct  by  means  of  which 
the  supply  of  ink  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  with  great  ease 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  There  is  an  index,  or  gauge, 
marked  o  to  8,  and  by  setting  a  small  handle  the  pawl  working 
the  ratchet  on  the  ink  duct  roller  catches  in  every  tooth  or 
misses  any  number  of  teeth  up  to  8  as  may  be  desired.  The 
side  frames  of  the  machine  have  webs  in  the  centre,  beneath 
the  cylinder  brackets,  which  impart  strength  and  steadiness, 
while  also  serving  the  secondary  purpose  of  guards.  The 
machine  was  being  driven  at  a  speed  of  1,200  impressions  per 
hour,  and  was  printing  from  stereo  plates  a  Tourist  Guide¬ 
book  with  illustration?,  for  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western 


Railway  Company.  On  this  stand  is  also  shown,  running  at 
2,000  impressions  per  hour,  a  new  demy  folio  letterpress 
machine  on  the  Wharfedale  principle,  by  A.  Seggie  &  Son,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  of  the  size  they  have  made,  I  believe. 
Quite  a  number  of  orders,  I  am  told,  have  been  secured  for 
this  machine  at  the  Exhibition,  including  one  from  a  Melbourne 
gentleman  and  another  from  a  gentleman  from  Brazil. 

John  Thomlinson,  Stanley  Printing  Works,  Particle, 
has  a  large  stand.  The  most  important  exhibit  is  a  double 
royal  Wharfedale  Letterpress  Printing  Machine,  by  Miller 
&  Richard,  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  machine  of  the  most 
modern  kind,  complete  with  taking-off  apparatus,  and  other 
of  the  latest  appliances.  It  has  the  arrangement  for  regulating 
ink  supply,  the  simple  turning  of  a  milled  hand  screw  effecting 
the  change.  The  rollers  are  placed  in  pyramidal  form  and 
driven  by  gear,  and  by  the  half  turn  of  a  handle  the  whole  of 
the  ink  rollers  can  be  raised  clear  of  the  form  when  desired, 
without  requiring,  as  is  usual,  to  lift  them  singly  from  their 
places.  These  rollers  also  run  in  brass  bearings  adjustable  by 
screws,  so  that  the  rollers  can  be  brought  into  suitable  contact 
with  the  form.  The  distributors  are  lifted  by  a  novel  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  an  improved  method  of  working  the  grippers, 
the  feed  board  remaining  at  rest  when  the  cylinder  is  checked. 
A  very  simple  movement  puts  the  double  rolling  arrangement 
in  action,  a  touch  on  a  catch,  which  drops,  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  machine  was  being  driven  at  a  speed  of  about 
i  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  and  was  printing  a  thin  sheet  for 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Crossmyloof  Bakery,  the  same  firm  who 
have  the  working  bakery  in  operation  at  the  Exhibition.  A 
novel  apparatus,  not  before  shown  at  any  exhibition,  is  fitted 
on  the  double  royal  machine,  as  well  as  on  a  demy  machine 
(by  Miller  &  Richard,  and  similar  in  most  of  its  features  to  the 
double  royal)  also  at  work  on  this  stand.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Thomlinson,  and  is  called  a  Patent  Beating-up  Ap¬ 
paratus,  the  object  being  to  straighten  the  sheets  as  delivered 
from  the  flyer.  The  beating-up  apparatus  on  the  double  royal 
machine  is  an  addition  to  it,  while  that  on  the  demy  is 
embodied  in  the  making  of  the  machine.  The  apparatus  is 
a  simple  one,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  open  box  with 
movable  side’s  placed  upon  the  delivery  board  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  is  connected  with  mechanism  underneath  through 
slots  in  the  delivery  boards.  The  sides  have  a  reciprocating 
motion,  closing  after  the  delivery  of  each  sheet  by  the  flyer 
upon  the  heap  within  and  opening,  on  the  return  stroke  of  the 
flyer,  to  receive  the  next  sheet.  The  apparatus  is  worked  by 
means  of  a  chain  from  the  flyer  rod,  and  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  suit  different  sizes  of  sheets.  It  is  applicable  to  machines 
having  circular  cutting  knives  above  the  flyer  cylinder,  the 
action  in  such  cases  being  found  equally  effective  ;  it  is  likewise 
applicable  to  lithographic  machines  having  the  Wharfedale 
flyers.  It  is  claimed  that  a  saving  of  labour  and  space  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  inasmuch  as  the  work  can 
be  taken  direct  from  the  printing  machine  to  the  cutting 
machine,  beating  up  in  any  case  being  unnecessary  ;  also  that 
creasing  or  soiling  (not  uncommon  in  thin  paper)  is  avoided. 
The  apparatus  can  also  be  easily  removed  from  the  printing 
machine  should  this  be  found  desirable  for  any  special  job. 
It  has  already  been  affixed  to  machines  in  several  printing 
establishments  in  Glasgow  and  vicinity,  and  favourable  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  its  utility  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Thom¬ 
linson.  Patents  are  being  taken  out  in  Great  Britain,  United 
States  of  America,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  demy 
Wharfedale  Machine  is  running  at  about  1,400  impressions  per 
hour,  and  turning  out  a  demy  circular  of  Fry’s  Cocoa.  A 
crown  folio  Anglo-American  Arab  Platen  Printing  Machine  is 
also  at  work  on  this  stand.  This  machine  is  well  known  to  the 
trade,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  the  present  example  has 
all  the  finish  and  works  with  the  smoothness  which  characterise 
this  machine.  Mr.  Wade  might  almost  drop  the  present 
curiously-mixed  name  and  call  his  machine  “The  Ubiquitous.” 
Another  exhibit  is  a  48-inch  Self-clamp  Guillotine  Cutting 
Machine  by  W.  Crossland,  a  powerful  and  well-built  machine 
with  most  of  the  features  common  to  the  latest  types  of 
machines  of  this  class  ;  and,  lqstly,  a  first-class  Steam  Wire 
Stitcher,  feeding  from  the  reel,  by  Aug.  Brehmer. 

Aird  &  COGHILL’S,  Printers,  Glasgow, 
stand,  which  comes  next,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  row.  The 
most  striking  machine  is  a  patent  quadruple  crown  Double 
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Cylinder  Perfecting  Printing  Machine,  by  D.  Payne  &  Sons,  of 
Otley.  The  machine  exhibited  on  this  stand  is,  I  believe,  the 
third  of  the  kind  which  has  been  made.  Of  the  other  two, 
one  has  gone  to  Australia  and  one  is  in  Otley.  The  general 
design  of  this  machine  differs  from  all  others,  while  a  number 
of  entirely  new  features  have  been  embodied  in  it.  A  special 
inking  apparatus,  similar  to  what  may  be  found  in  Wharfedale 
colour  machines,  and  comprising  double  drums  of  large  size 
and  double  ductor  rollers,  has  (for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  as 
regards  a  perfecting  machine)  been  attached.  Flyers,  similar 
to  the  Wharfedale  kind,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
have  been  fitted  on.  The  sheets  are  not  fed  directly  into  the 
grippers  on  the  first-impression  cylinder,  but  are  received  by  an 
intermediary  set  of  grippers  fixed  above  the  cylinder  at  the  feed 
board,  and  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  Mark  Smith’s 
flyers,  and  thence  transferred  automatically  to  the  grippers  on 
the  first-impression  cylinder.  Another  new  feature  is  the  absence 
of  all  tapes  on  the  cylinders.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  the 
present  case  a  set  of  Nelson’s  Patent  Set-off  Rollers  has  been 
fitted  on.  Another  very  interesting  point  about  this  machine 
is  the  new  and  improved  buffer.  One  of  these  buffers  is  fixed 
at  each  end  of  the  machine,  and  they  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — A  horizontal  piston  or  buffer  plate  is  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  bridge  or  bracket,  which  carries  the  circular  rack  beneath 
the  bed.  On  the  end  frame  of  the  machine  is  fixed,  also  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  line  with  the  piston,  a  chamber  or 
cylinder  with  an  open  end  facing  inwards.  On  the  outstroke 
of  the  bed  towards  each  end,  the  piston  being  carried 
in  advance  enters  the  cylinder,  and  compresses  the  air 
within  the  chamber,  thus  forming  a  cushion  at  the 
closed  end.  The  result  is  a  very  smooth  and  sweet-work¬ 
ing  motion.  Escape  pipes  with  valves  are  attached  to  each 
chamber,  and  these,  being  connected  with  the  striking-off  gear, 
open  the  valves  whenever  the  machine  stops.  Another  good 
point  is  the  method  of  raising  and  lowering  the  cylinders.  This 
is  not  done  by  cams  as  in  some  former  cases,  but  by  means  of 
a  vertical  joint  motion  (something  like  that  on  a  hand-press) 
actuated  by  horizontal  rods.  Provision  is  also  made  for  altering 
the  travel  and  taking  up  the  wear.  The  machine  was  running 
at  a  speed  giving  about  1,200  perfected  copies  per  hour,  and 
the  job  on  during  my  visit  was  a  sheet  of  tracts.  The  next 
machine  is  a  double  brown  Wharfedale  Colour  Machine,  also 
by  D.  Payne  &  Sons.  The  ink-distribution  arrangements  are 
similar  to  those  described  on  the  perfecting  machine,  and  in 
addition  the  inking  rollers  are  extra  large,  and  are  placed  in 
pyramidal  form,  the  riders  being  geared.  The  cylinder  is  also 
of  an  extra  large  size,  and  allows  of  a  greater  travel  to  the  bed, 
insuring  thorough  distribution.  The  delivery  board  is  fixed  on 
high  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  thus  giving  free  access 
at  all  times  to  the  form,  and  enabling  the  machine  man  to 
overlook  it  while  the  machine  is  running.  'The  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  flyers  admits  of  them  being  swung  clear  of  the 
cylinder,  giving  perfect  access  to  it  for  making  ready  or  effect¬ 
ing  alterations.  Otherwise  the  machine  is  built  with  extra 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  size  in  order  to  gain  a  heavy  and 
solid  impression.  It  was  running  at  about  1,000  impressions 
an  hour,  and  was  printing  a  sheet  of  hymns.  Alongside  is  a 
swift  demy  Wharfedale  Machine  by  Messrs.  Payne,  constructed 
in  their  usual  excellent  manner,  and  being  driven  at  the  rate  of 
1 ,600  impressions  per  hour.  There  is  also  a  32-inch  Patent 
Diamond  Self-clamp  Guillotine  Cutting  Machine.  This  is  a 
smaller-sized  machine  than  the  other  guillotines  shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  is  a  wonderfully-compact  and  well-finished  tool. 
The  Diamond,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  first  self-clamp  machine 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  it  appears  to  be  still  holding 
its  own.  Instead  of  the  foot  lever  bringing  down  a  button  in 
the  centre  to  show  where  the  clamp  would  rest,  as  I  think  was 
done  originally,  the  clamp  itself  is  now  brought  down  in  the 
manner  common  to  other  self-clamp  machines.  The  speed  of 
this  machine  is  about  nineteen  cuts  a  minute,  which  seems 
very  quick  work  indeed.  Of  course,  in  all  such  machines,  the 
time  required  for  adjusting  and  feeding  the  work  neces¬ 
sarily  reduces  the  total  output,  as  none  of  the  machines  can  be 
worked  continuously,  and  a  second  more  or  less  in  the  cut  is, 
therefore,  not  such  a  very  important  matter.  But,  no  doubt, 
the  less  time  taken  by  the  machine  for  its  part  of  the  work,  the 
greater  will  be  the  ultimate  output,  other  things  being  equal. 
There  is  also  at  work  on  this  stand  a  quadruple  brown  Patent 
Victoria  Fourfold  Folding  Machine,  by  R.  Cundall  &  Sons,  of 


Shipley.  This  machine  can  fold  either  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
folds,  and  the  various  adjustments  for  the  different  folds  are 
simple  and  easily  made,  less  than  half  a  minute  being  sufficient 
unless  in  the  adjustment  for  one  fold,  and  that  is  only  a  trifle 
longer.  A  sheet  from  quadruple  brown  down  to  one  20  inches 
by  13  inches  can  be  folded,  and  that  in  either  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  folds.  The  sheets  can  be  fed  either  to  points  or  gauge, 
in  the  lormer  case  registering  to  the  printing,  and  in  the  latter 
to  the  paper,  the  change  being  made  instantly.  Another  ad¬ 
justment  which  can  readily  be  made  is  the  alteration  of  the  last 
fold,  so  that  it  is  made  in  the  same  direction  as  the  third  one. 
The  advantage  of  this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  instance. 
A  local  publication,  Murray's  Monthly  Diary,  printed  by 
Messrs.  Aird  &  Coghill,  two  copies  on  the  sheet,  was  folded  on 
the  machine  so  as  to  form  two  books  when  cut  through  the 
centre  by  the  guillotine.  The  size  of  diary  when  finished  is 
only  35  by  2§.  Three  or  four  complete  books  can  be  produced 
in  the  same  way  from  the  single  sheet.  The  sheets  are  fed 
direct  to  the  first  folding  knife,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  bare  hand  can  be  held  on  the  table  beneath  this  knife,  when 
the  machine  is  at  work,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  the 
blow.  The  speed  of  the  machine  is  from  about  1,300  com¬ 
pletely-folded  copies  per  hour  when  fed  to  points  to  about 
1,700  when  fed  to  gauge,  and  I  understand  it  has  met  with 
considerable  success  since  its  introduction. 

The  next  stand  is 

Furnivai.  &  Co.’S. 

Here  there  is  one  of  their  double  demy  Lithographic  Printing 
Machines.  This  is  a  strongly-built  machine,  in  accordance 
with  Messrs.  Furnival’s  general  practice,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  present  tendency  to  construct  printing  machinery  much 
heavier  than  formerly.  It  has  also  the  recent  appliances  now 
to  be  found  in  lithographic  machines,  —  improved  cylinder 
brake,  dispensing  entirely  with  the  old  form  of  upright  springs  ; 
cylinder  check,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Wharfedale  style  ;  ink 
duct,  arranged  for  the  continuous,  intermittent,  or  total  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  supply  of  ink  to  the  rollers,  &c.  The  machine  is 
being  worked  by  W.  &  J.  Murdoch,  lithographers,  Glasgow. 
The  speed  is  about  900  impressions  per  hour,  and  a  colour 
job,  with  five  printings,  consisting  of  a  tea  sheet  with  Chinese 
characters,  was  being  put  through.  Alongside  the  lithographic 
machine  is  a  double  royal  Wharfedale  Letterpress  Machine. 
A  good  feature  of  this  machine  is  that  the  flyers  can  be  shifted 
to  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  giving  free  access  to  it,  and  being 
out  of  the  way  of  the  form.  When  the  cylinder  is  stopped,  the 
grippers  remain  open,  and  the  feed  board  does  not  rise,  and 
generally  the  machine  has  all  the  other  features  of  the  most 
modern  Wharfedale.  The  machine  was  being  worked  by 
Alexander  Malcolm,  printer,  Glasgow,  at  over  1,100  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour,  and  was  printing  an  illustrated  catalogue  for 
Messrs.  Furnival’s  own  use.  Another  machine  is  the  swift 
demy  folio  Wharfedale  Letterpress  Machines,  with  a  speed  of 
2,000  impressions  per  hour.  Quite  a  new  and  very  useful  point 
about  this  little  machine  is,  that  the  flyers  can  be  easily  lifted 
clean  off"  the  machine,  and  as  readily  replaced,  without  any  loss 
of  time.  Messrs.  Furnivai  also  show  their  foolscap  folio 
Express  Platen  Printing  Machine.  This  machine,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  never  been  shown  at  any  previous  exhibition.  It  is 
a  well-made  machine,  but,  excepting  a  greater  simplicity  of 
design  (not  an  inconsiderable  advantage),  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  special  points  beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  other 
machines  of  this  class.  I  might  also  mention,  however,  that 
the  ink  duct,  without  being  removed,  can  be  raised  clear  from 
the  disc  when  required.  Their  remaining  exhibit  is  one  of 
their  38-inch  Self-clamp  Guillotine  Cutting  Machines.  Messrs. 
Furnivai  have  a  great  reputation  for  this  machine,  and  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  much  description.  But  one  cannot  help 
being  impressed,  on  looking  at  it,  with  the  long  diagonal  travel 
of  the  knife,  which  is  such  an  excellent  point-  in  Messrs. 
Furnival’s  cutting  machines.  There  are  several  novel,  if  minor, 
features,  however,  about  the  machine  exhibited  here  worthy  of 
note,  and  which  show  Messrs.  Furnivai  are  always  adding  im¬ 
provements  where  possible.  By  means  of  two  levers  in  front  of 
the  machine,  the  front  half  of  the  table  can  be  shifted  out  a 
little,  so  as  to  admit  of  changing  or  setting  the  wood  or  lead 
with  great  ease.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  whereby,  by 
use  of  set  screws,  the  backboard  can  be  made  square  or  straight 
in  event  of  its  getting  loose  or  out  of  line,  through  course  of 
time. 
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Maclure,  Macdonald,  &  Co.,  Lithographic  and  Letterpress 
Printers,  2,  Bothwell  Circus,  Glasgow, 
have  the  next  stand.  They  have  in  operation  two  lithographic 
machines.  One  is  a  double  crown  machine,  by  GEORGE  Mann 
&  Co.,  and  is  running  at  about  940  impressions  per  hour,  and  is 
engaged  upon  a  colour  calendar  with  ten  printings.  It  repre¬ 
sents  agirl  sketching  on  the  wallofaroomacat’shead,whileadog 
beside  her  watches  the  performance.  The  title  is  the  “  Art 
Critic.”  The  other  machine  is  also  of  double  crown  size,  and  is  by 
J.  Ratci.iffe  &  Sons,  of  Leeds.  A  machine  by  these  makers 
exhibited  at  Liverpool  took  the  only  gold  medal  awarded.  It 
is  a  very  good  machine,  not  essentially  differing  in  its  leading 
features  from  those  of  the  other  makers  in  the  exhibition, 
although  differing  from  them  in  various  details.  It  has  a  flyer 
of  the  Wharfedale  description,  the  driving  gear  being  some¬ 
what  dissimilar  from  that  on  its  neighbour,  and  the  action  is 
reported  to  be  smooth  and  satisfactory.  The  inking  roller 
bearers  are  fixed,  a  lateral  movement  being  imparted  to 
the  rollers  after  the  style  of  the  letterpress  machines 
already  noted,  and  which  can  be  easily  disengaged  when  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  no  damping  apparatus.  A  new  patent  brake 
of  an  effective  kind  has  been  fitted,  the  gripping  surface  of  the 
brake  covering  about  three-fourths  of  the  periphery  of  the 
brake  wheel.  The  machine  has  double  driving  gear,  and, 
although  only  of  double  crown  size,  has  two  racks  underneath. 
It  was  being  driven  at  a  speed  of  850  impressions  per  hour, 
and  was  engaged  on  another  coloured  calendar  for  1889,  en¬ 
titled  “  Both  Puzzled,”  and  depicting  an  Irish  schoolmaster 
and  his  scholar.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  addressing  his 
master  thus  :  “  But,  sir,  if  wanst  nought  be  nothin’,  then  twice 
nought  must  be  somethin’,  for  its  double  what  wanst  nought  is,” 
meanwhile  scratching  his  head  after  the  traditional  manner. 

The  last  stand  of  the  row  is  that  of 

A.  &  W.  Elliot,  Crown  Printing  Works,  Glasgow. 
Here  there  are  to  be  seen  at  work  a  double  demy  letterpress 
machine,  by  Miller  &  Richard,  a  foolscap  folio  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Arab  Platen  Printing  Machine,  and  a  32-inch  Victory 
Self-clamp  Guillotine  Cutting  Machine,  by  James  Salmon,  of 
Manchester.  The  double  demy  machine  is  being  driven  at  a 
speed  of  about  1,200  impressions  per  hour,  and  is  printing 
Messrs.  Elliot’s  Guide  to  the  Exhibition.  The  Victory  Self¬ 
clamp  Guillotine  is  the  fifth  in  the  row,  and  is  a  massively- 
built  and  well-finished  machine.  In  this  machine  the  back 
board  can  be  set  not  only  by  the  usual  hand  wheel  and  screw, 
but  can  be  moved  very  quickly  out  and  in  by  gear  set  in 
motion  by  touching  a  handle  in  front  ;  the  board  can  thus  be 
very  rapidly  brought  up  by  the  gear,  and  adjusted  to  a  nicety 
by  the  hand  wheel  and  screw.  The  side  gauge  is  in  the  form 
of  an  endless  steel  band,  having  the  measurements  marked  on 
it,  travelling  over  small  rollers,  and  moving  simultaneously 
with  the  backboard.  A  movable  plate  in  the  table,  in  front  of 
the  wood,  which  can  be  drawn  back  by  means  of  set  screws, 
allows  of  easily  altering  the  stick  below  the  knife. 

Bromley  &  Harrison,  of  Leeds, 
show  at  Stand  374  one  of  their  bronzing  machines  and  one  of 
their  bronze  dusting  machines. 

- •  — «*  - — - * - 
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FREDERICK  E.  IVES,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  lectured 
in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  the  subject, 
“  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Photography,”  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed,  for  the  first  time,  a  process  of  heliochromy  which  he 
had  devised.  From  the  report  of  the  lecture,  given  in  the 
Public  Ledger ,  we  extract  the  following  : — 

Making  Coloured  Photographs. 

“  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  making  colour-photo¬ 
graphs,”  said  Mr.  Ives,  “  in  which  the  distribution  of  colour  is 
regulated  by  photographic  action  of  the  light  itself.  In  one  of 
these  methods  the  colours  are  produced  directly  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  a  peculiar  silver  compound  ;  in  the  other  no 
colours  are  produced,  but  the  action  of  light  upon  colour- 
sensitive  plates  is  made  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  com¬ 
bination  of  colours  which  constitute  the  final  picture.  Both  of 
these  methods  have  been  made  to  produce  pictures  in  which 


the  blues,  greens,  yellows,  and  reds  of  one  object  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  general  way  by  blues,  greens,  yellows,  and  reds.” 
Mr.  Ives’s  Process. 

Mr.  Ives  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  by  analysing  various 
bright  colours  with  a  projection  spectroscope,  the  difference 
that  may  exist  between  true  spectrum  colours  and  very  perfect 
counterfeits  of  the  same.  “  My  process,  to  be  brief,”  continued 
the  lecturer,  “  consists  of  making  three  negatives  on  colour- 
sensitive  plates,  which  are  exposed  simultaneously  in  a  triple 
camera,  behind  light  filters  that  are  carefully  adjusted  to  admit 
to  each  plate  just  the  kinds  and  amount  of  light  that  will  cause 
the  resulting  negative  to  make  a  coloured  picture  which,  when 
combined  with  the  other  two  coloured  pictures,  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  will  counterfeit  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or 
the  colours  and  light  and  shade  of  any  object.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  each  spectrum  colour  that  is  not  counterfeited 
by  any  one  reproduction  colour  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  act 
upon  two  sensitive  plates  in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  a 
definite  and  suitable  combination  of  two  reproduction  colours 
in  the  final  result.  *  *  *  *  All  this  can  be  accomphshed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  employment  of  special  com¬ 
pound  colour-screens,  which  are  adjusted  by  experiment  upon 
the  spectrum  itself,  in  the  manner  originally  suggested  by  me  in 
a  communication  to  the  Franklin  Institute  in  June,  1886.  It  is 
true  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  these 
colour-screens  is  something  enormous,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is 
done  for  all  time.”  In  his  experiment,  the  results  of  which  were 
shown,  Mr.  Ives  used  ordinary  lantern  slides  made  from  three 
negatives,  projected  on  the  screen  by  a  triple  optical  lantern 
and  light  of  three  colours  (which,  when  combined  alone  on  the 
screen,  formed  a  nearly  perfect  white),  each  negative  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  reproduction  colour  counterfeiting  that  which  had 
been  most  active  in  its  production.  After  referring  to  the 
serious  difficulty  of  “producing  sets  of  negatives  which  bear  a 
certain  essential  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  matter  of 
exposure,  development,  and  intensity,”  he  continued  :  “  Evi¬ 
dently  a  process  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  principle  and  yet 
depend  for  its  success  upon  conditions  so  difficult  to  attain  that 
it  would  fail  in  practice.  I  believe  that  this  process,  although 
essentially  difficult,  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  perfected  that  it 
will  not  only  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature,  but  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  in  the  hands  of  specialists  properly  instructed 
and  equipped  to  operate  it.  If  so,  it  will  have  a  very  great 
value,  even  if  only  applied  in  the  manner  I  shall  show  to-night, 
and  for  a  single  purpose,  which  will  suggest  itself. 

The  Specimen  Picture. 

“  ‘  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.’  I  have  not  yet 
proved  the  value  of  this  process.  Although  I  commenced 
work  on  it  eleven  years  ago,  I  have  made  only  half  a  dozen 
full  regular  sets  of  negatives,  and  most  of  those  were  destroyed 
by  fire  at  715,  Arch-street,  two  years  ago.  My  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  devoted  to  perfecting  certain  details  only. 
The  single  example  that  I  shall  show  you  is  my  first  and  only 
attempt  at  a  landscape,  made  more  than  six  years  ago,  with 
comparatively  crude  apparatus  and  imperfect  adjustment  of 
colour-screens.  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  picture,  with 
colours  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  they  would  appear  in  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  substantially  correct  to  the 
eye  in  every  shade  and  detail.  I  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to 
show  hundreds  of  such  pictures,  all  better  than  this  one.  This 
illustration  suggests  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  of 
the  many  possible  applications  of  the  method,  viz.,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  popular  lectures  on  travel,  like  those  of  Stoddard  and 
Wilson.  I  feel  sure  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  much, 
at  least,  will  be  successfully  accomplished.” 

The  specimen  shown  by  Mr.  Ives  consisted  of  a  landscape, 
including  several  buildings,  trees,  meadows,  &c.  The  set  of 
three  slides  was  so  adjusted  in  the  triple  lantern  that  the  out¬ 
lines  were  exactly  superimposed  on  the  screen,  and  the  effect 
of  the  three  reproduction  colours — the  red  passing  through 
the  slide  of  the  negative  made  with  the  red  rays,  the  yellow 
through  that  made  by  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  blue  through 
that  made  by  the  blue  rays — was  a  combination  of  all  the 
colours  in  such  a  way  as  to  very  closely  copy  the  effect  of  the 
landscape  as  it  would  be  seen  in  the  camera.  The  different 
shades  of  green  in  the  grass  and  trees,  the  slate  colour  of  a 
barn  or  fence-rails,  the  white  of  the  sky,  and  even  the  orange 
of  a  single  branch  of  autumn  leaves  in  an  otherwise  green  tree, 
were  perfectly  rendered. 
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RADE  has  not  been  so  particularly  brisk  lately  that 
;  it  has  caused  any  upward  tendency  in  prices, 

1  although  work  has  not  been  really  scarce.  It  has 
I  been  noted  that  the  people  who  have  been  most 
i  independent  in  estimating  have  secured  the 
plums,  while  those  with  a  leaning  to  “cutting” 
have  suffered  proportionately  in  the  other  direction.  It  cannot 
be  unfair  to  surmise  from  this,  that  what  fall  there  may  have 
been  during  the  month  may  possibly  be  due  as  much  to  a 
scare  among  estimators  as  anything  else.  There  is  no  denying, 
though,  that  the  real  fall  this  season  has  been  great,  and  it 
will  require  some  very  steady  tug-tugging  to  get  it  back  into 
place. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  Garden  Party  of  July  21  has  come  and  gone  in  a  very 
quiet,  unobtrusive  fashion.  It  was  favoured  by  weather  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  that  week,  was  almost  fine,  but 
the  wretched  rains  of  the  previous  five  or  six  days  had  most 
certainly  a  deterrent  influence  on  intending  visitors  who  were 
prompted  only  by  curiosity.  To  those  whom  self-imposed  duty 
compelled  to  be  present,  the  prospect  of  dampness  must  have 
been  discouraging  :  add  to  this  the  other  drawbacks  which  the 
Committee  had  to  contend  with,  and  it  seems  to  an  ordinary 
observer  that  they  were  lucky  in  getting  the  number  present 
that  they  did.  -In  anything  of  this  kind  there  is  always  such  a 
temptation  to  purchase  tickets,  without  any  idea  of  personal 
attendance,  that  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  cannot  be  taken 
as  any  criterion  of  financial  success  or  otherwise.  For  reliable 
evidence  of  that  we  must  refer  to  the  Committee’s  official 
report.  Suffice  it,  for  the  purposes  of  gossip,  to  know  that  the 
people  there  were  not  dampened  in  spirit  by  the  prevailing 
atmosphere,  and,  speaking  socially,  the  affair  was  decidedly 
not  a  failure.  Let  us  hope  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  Fund 
will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
the  fathers  of  the  scheme. 

4*  4-  4* 

I  HAVE  to  record  with  the  deepest  possible  regret  the  death 
of  a  well-known  member  of  our  craft — John  Francis  Tyne, 
who  passed  away  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  on  Friday, 
August  3rd.  Few  figures  were  better  known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Covent  Garden  than  that  of  our  friend,  and  if  litho¬ 
graphers  only  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  signing  their  work,  as 
they  undoubtedly  should,  few  names  would  be  more  popular  in 
the  field  of  labour  he  traversed — high-class  catalogue  work. 
Many  a  sheet  of  catalogue  work  is  treasured  in  provincial 
houses  as  a  guide  to  the  young  idea  (and  the  old  one  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that)  which  should  by  right  bear  the  initials, 
J.  F.  T.  At  the  recent  Artisans’  Exhibition,  at  the  People’s 
Palace,  he  was  awarded  Second  position  in  lithography.  Quite 
recently  he  resigned  the  vice-presidency  of  the  National 
Society,  owing  to  his  loss  of  voice,  and  by  none  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  will  he  be  more  sincerely  mourned  than  by 
his  fellow  members  of  that  body.  He  was  only  36  years  of 
age. 

4*  4*  4* 

HAPPENING  into  a  small  impromptu  meeting  of  lithographers 
down  South  the  other  day,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  those 
generally  imperturbable  characters  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement.  With  a  vivacity  which  I  had  begun  to  think  was 
quite  foreign  to  their  nature,  they  were  discussing  “  hammer- 
and-tongs”  fashion,  some  subject  which  must  surely  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance.  What  could  it  be  ?  A  new 
process  ?  N'o,  that  is  nowadays  far  too  common  an  event  to 
notice.  Wholesale  dismissals  ?  Answer  ditto.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  strike?  No,  they  were  lithos  who  v'ere  talking. 
At  last  out  of  all  that  din  and  babel  could  be  discerned  the 
word  “pens.”  A  simple  little  stipple  pen,  value  about  a  half¬ 
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penny,  was  creating  more  excitement  in  that  stolid  company 
than  it  has  been  found  possible  to  generate  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topics  for  some  years.  They  were  men  working  for 
trade-masters  mostly,  and  were  wrapped  up,  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  question  of  their  liability  to  purchase  their  own  pens  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  so  wrapped  up  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  or  thereabouts.  At  the  first  promptings  of  thirst  they 
adjourned  for  a  drink  ;  each  one  would  buy  a  stock  of  pens  for 
himstlf,  and  nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  the  matter  until 
it  once  more  came  to  a  matter  of  “  forking-out  ”  for  the  next 
lot.  Certain  it  is  that  most  lithographers’  interests  are  centred 
in  their  pockets. 

4*  +  4* 

But  that  matter  of  a  stipple  pen,  while  not  important  in 
itself,  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  decline  of  an  important 
principle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pens  should  be  provided  by 
the  employer  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  trade.  In 
every  trade  it  is  usual  for  the  masters  to  find  the  perishable  or 
usable  articles  for  the  carrying  on  of  business,  while  the 
workman  finds  his  own  “  permanent  ”  tools,  or  such  as  are  not 
so  directly  perishable.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  artist 
employed  at  a  weekly  wage  to  supply  pens  as  to  supply  gum, 
sponges,  and  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  little  matters 
required  in  a  litho  studio,  while  it  is  only  a  short  step  to 
making  him  provide  his  own  stool  and  table.  The  case  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  expecting  a  carpenter  to  find  the 
screws  and  nails  necessary  for  the  work  he  is  engaged  on. 
The  evil  has  arisen  in  what  are  very  erroneously  called  trade 
shops,  shops  which  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  under  the 
scan  of  the  Sweating  Commission  had  lithos  been  of  only  a 
slightly  lower  social  status.  The  mockery  of  freedom  which 
to-day  apes  the  Bohemianism  of  ten  years  ago  is  opening  the 
door  to  many  abuses,  and  unfortunately  the  effects  of  these 
abuses  soon  find  their  presence  indicated  in  workrooms  of  a 
higher  standard. 

4*  4*  4* 

When  these  trade-masters  found  that  some  of  their  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  own  pens,  the  way  was  easily 
open  to  compelling  all  to  do  the  same.  From  apology  they 
got  to  idle  excuse,  and  then  to  absolute  denial  of  their  liability. 
And  now  it  is  looked  upon  as  presumption  for  a  man  to  ask 
one  of  these  august  persons  for  a  pen  wherewith  he  may  earn 
the  bread  (with  very  substantial  etceteras)  which  the  said  august 
person  condescendingly  eats  for  his  maintenance.  Such  is  the 
thoughtlessly  foolish  way  in  which  lithographers  allow  their 
craft  to  be  surrounded  and  hedged  in  with  injustices  which 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  other  educated  bodies.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  shillings  a  year  on  the  surface,  but 
underlying  it  is  the  principle,  the  neglect  of  which  has  brought 
lithography  to  the  lowest  level  of  artistic  labour  as  regards 
remuneration.  The  descent  from  the  half-a-crown  an  hour  of 
ten  years  ago  to  the  shilling  of  to-day  was  accomplished  by  steps 
which  were  thought  too  insignificant  to  protest  against,  and, 
when  the  unlucky  trade-master’s  workman  finds  he  has  to 
employ  a  furniture  van  in  removing  from  one  situation  to 
another  the  articles  he  is  expected  to  provide,  he  may  possibly 
wish  he  had  declined  to  supply  himself  with  those  insigni¬ 
ficant  pens  which  cost  so  little  but  give  rise  to  so  much 
heartburning. 

Even  in  the  large  and  respectable  firms  this  detestable  habit 
is  gaining  ground,  though  it  is  in  most  cases  being  edged  in 
rather  than  pushed.  It  is  curious  that  such  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  chalks  and  pens  in  this  matter.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  an  artist  being  asked  to  supply  his  own  chalks,- 
and  yet  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them  and  pens 
as  “material.”  One  firm  I  know  works  the  oracle  very  neatly 
by  keeping  only  one  make  of  pen,  suitable  for  only  very  fine 
work.  The  expression  of  countenance  of  a  certain  artist  on 
being  politely  handed  a  couple  of  Brandauer’s  “imitation  cuts  ” 
with  which  to  work  a  boldly-executed  landscape,  imperial 
size,  was  something  to  be  remembered  with  a  smile.  1 1  was  a 
case  of  that  or  supply  his  own;  and  the  sequel  may  be  guessed. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  palmy  days  of  unlimited  supply,  on  the  bare  requisition 
of  a  foreman,  have  undoubtedly  passed  away,  and  could  some 
of  the  firms  who  used  to  be  systematically  “robbed”  in  this 
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way  only  have  conjured  up  for  their  benefit  a  few  of  the  items 
of  trickery  employed  in  circumventing  them,  they  would  be 
astonished.  Not  to  make  too  large  a  draw  on  provincial 
sources  we  will  take  a  London  instance.  A  well-known  firm 
— deservedly  respected  by  the  trade  generally — was  constantly 
victimised  by  being  made  to  pay  for  sketches  supposed  to  be 
made  at  home,  when  they  had  really  been  made  in  the  ordinary 
work  hours  and  paid  for  unconsciously  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  bills  drawn  lor  materials  for  use  on  this  work  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  the  profits  accruing  to  the  lucky  man  who 
received  the  goods  sometimes  made  a  very  appreciable  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  income.  With  a  confidence  bred  of  success,  this 
manoeuvre  was  extended  to  work  which  was  not  for  the  firm 
itself  at  all,  and  a  man  has  actually  been  known  to  take  in  a 
sketch  four  days  in  succession,  work  on  it  all  day  with  the 
firm’s  materials,  taking  it  home  again  at  night  for  safety,  and 
receive  his  full  wage  at  the  end  cf  the  week  as  though  he  had 
been  employed  on  his  legitimate  work  instead  of  on  that  of  a 
rival  firm.  No  wonder  employers  of  late  years  have  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  materials  and  their  waste.  The  thing  for  us  to 
guard  against  now  is  their  making  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
last  generation  by  limiting  the  just  privileges  of  the  present 
one.  B. 


The  Professor  at  the  Composing  Stone. 

PRINTERS,  of  all  people,  should  never  get  into  a  slipshod 
way  of  estimating  profits,  or,  worse  still,  of  allowing 
profits  to  take  care  of  themselves.  From  the  principle  of  con¬ 
ducting  business  upon  a  wrong  estimate  of  cost,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  failure  annually  of  many  hundred  printing-offices, 
caused  by  the  ill-laid  plans  of  hundreds  of  would-be  managers. 
So  much  for  type, — so  much  for  paper, — away  we  go,  regard¬ 
less  of  system.  Rush  in  customers  !  Flow  in  advertisers  ! 
Where’s  the  leak  ?  We  do  not  come  out  even.  Look  at  the 
many  unconsidered  trifles  that  are  eating  up  the  life  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  for  which  no  thought  nor  provision  was  made  at  the 
outset.  They  are  the  little  leaks.  A  proper  estimate  for  job 
printing  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows  : — To  the  items  of  paper, 
composition,  proof-reading,  press-work,  &c.,  add  for  rent  and 
expenses  and  interest  on  your  investment  in  type,  presses,  &c., 
on  each  job  you  do,  20  per  cent.  This  will  give  you  about  the 
dead  cost.  Now,  if  you  want  a  profit,  add  one-thircl  to  the 
total,  and  in  some  cases  one-half.  In  pursuing  such  a  course 
the  printer  will  receive  a  fair  remuneration,  but  no  more  than 
what  he  is  entitled  to.  Upon  such  a  basis  he  will  find  himself 
able  to  give  adequate  support  to  his  employes ,  replenish  worn-out 
machinery  ar.d  type,  meet  his  taxes,  pay  for  repairs,  insurance, 
rent,  ink,  gas,  fuel,  accidents,  spoiled  paper,  bad  debts,  and 
other  expenses. 

It  is  sad  to  notice  the  number  of  inefficient  workmen  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Printing  trade.  Lads  and  young  men 
who,  because  they  have  acquired  sufficient  speed  to  compose 
600  or  700  ems  per  hour,  or  set  a  plain  reprint  job,  or  make 
ready  a  small  hand-bill,  will  often  flatter  themselves  that  they 
know  how  to  print  ;  but  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  neither  the 
customer  nor  to  the  employer.  It  is  said  that  a  printing-office 
is  a  valuable  school,  and  that  the  business  is  a  great  educator  ; 
but  setting  up  type  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  a  com¬ 
positor’s  duties,  nor  working  off  a  form  all  the  pressman  has  to 
do.  It  is  a  deplorable  confession  to  make,  but  there  is  not  a 
superabundance  of  the  present  generation  of  compositors  who 
can  be  considered  thoroughly  practical  workmen,  who  can  do 
anything  beyond  filling  and  emptying  their  sticks,  and  few 
young  pressmen  are  any  better  as  regards  their  own  branch. 
Add  to  this  a  growing  tendency  to  division  of  labour,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  new  crop  of  artisans  in  the  Printing  trade  is  not 
very  encouraging. 

A  ruler  should  always  know  for  himself  what  a  good  job  is, 
and  not  depend  upon  others  to  point  out  any  defect  originating 
in  his  own  oversight,  whether  it  be  in  simple  or  complicated 
patterns.  Rulers  who  neglect  to  properly  scrutinise  everything 
presented  to  them  for  execution  will  never  secure  that  eminence 
which  others  have  attained  who  have  given  due  attention  to 
every  particular  connected  with  the  art,  which  at  this  date  has 
reached  a  height  of  perfection  quite  beyond  the  anticipation  of 
the  most  sanguine  prognosticator  of  only  a  few  decades  ago. 


To  find  the  weight  of  type  required  for  a  job  : — Divide  the 
area  of  the  page,  expressed  in  pica  ems,  by  128.  The  result 
gives  the  number  of  pounds’  weight  in  the  page.  Fifty  per  cent, 
for  small  founts,  and  30  to  40  per  cent,  for  large  founts,  should 
be  added  to  allow  for  sorts,  &c.  Example  :  I  have  to  set  fifty 
pages  of  brevier  octavo,  the  size  of  the  page  in  pica  ems  being 
20  by  34.  What  fount  of  type  should  I  order  ?  The  area  of 
each  page  is  20  by  34,  equal  to  680  ems  pica.  Divide  by  128 
and  multiply  by  the  number  of  pages,  50.  The  result  is  266, 
nearly.  Add  40  per  cent.,  and  the  sum  will  be  372  pounds. 

Swiftness  is  not  always  the  best  recommendation  for  a  com¬ 
positor,  although  a  good  one.  “  Spurt  ”  may  be  desirable  in 
some  instances  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  steady,  careful  painstaking 
that  accomplishes  the  most,  that  soonest  reaches  a  satisfactory 
end.  The  man  who  “  rushes  ”  things  is  likely  to  soon  tire,  the 
rapid  “  type-slinger  ”  to  become  careless.  Depending  upon 
phenomenal  speed  to  “  catch  up,”  he  is  very  apt  to  put  off  and 
let  the  hours  pass  unimproved.  The  hare  had  the  “  foot,”  but 
the  tortoise  had  the  “  bottom,”  to  borrow  expressive  terms  from 
our  friends  of  the  turf.  One  idled  along  the  way  ;  the  other 
plodded  steadily  onward,  and  won  the  prize.  Save  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  printing-offices  do  not  require  lightning  speed. 
A  good  day’s  work,  daily  repeated,’  satisfactorily  empties  the 
case  and  fills  the  galley.  Type,  correctly  set,  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  many  thousands  of  ems  filled  with  errors.  There 
is  a  wise  medium  in  this  matter,  a  happy  combination.  Of 
course,  the  more  rapidly  work  can  be  accomplished  the  better, 
and  every  compositor  should  cultivate  swiftness  as  much  as  his 
physical  nature  will  permit.  But  he  should  not  sacrifice  the 
other  and  important  requirements  of  the  art  to  that  end. 

If  machines  were  capable  of  feeling  an  injury,  a  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  machines  would  be  in  order.  A 
machine  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  a  printing  outfit,  and 
self-interest  demands  that  it  receive  proper  care.  In  many 
small  offices  the  machines  are  operated  by  compositors,  who 
have  not  learned  that  presswork  is  a  most  difficult  and  equally 
important  branch  of  the  printer’s  art.  Nearly  every  compositor 
thinks  he  can  work  a  machine,  and,  starting  with  the  idea  that 
the  end  in  that  direction  has  been  reached,  they  proceed  to 
work  the  machine — to  death.  Those  who  know  everything 
learn  nothing.  Presswork  requires  special  skill,  patience, 
experience.  A  good  pressman  will  print  a  job  with  about  half 
the  impression  that  a  slouch  will  put  on  ;  keeps  his  machine 
clean,  well  oiled,  and  never  subjects  it  to  undue  strain.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  breakages  on  machines  are  traceable  to  want  of 
care  or  want  of  knowledge.  Keep  your  machine  clean  and 
bright  :  oil  it  regularly  with  the  best  lubricating  oil  (avoid 
cheap  oils)  ;  examine  its  working  parts  periodically  ;  see  that 
the  screws  are  set  firmly  before  starting  on  a  run  ;  do  not  try  to 
print  your  wrench  ;  use  the  least  impression  possible  ;  never 
start  your  rollers  on  the  ink-plate  on  a  cold  morning  until  you 
have  warmed  it  ;  and  apply  your  wits  to  making  the  machine 
last  long,  work  well,  and  look  well.  It  will  pay. 

Autolycus. 
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|kohs  for  ITitljagrapIjcvs, 

WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of 
the  books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of 
course  they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  differ¬ 
ence,  less  carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
our  artistic  friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within 
three  or  four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  books. 
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“Treasury  of  Monograms.” — By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Part  I.  can  be  supplied,  price  4s.  Subsequent  parts 
can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.” — By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.” — This  is  a  collection  of  100 
plates  of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best 
German,  French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued, 
price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Ai.phabete.” — Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
5  parts,  8d.  each.  “Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.” — Containing  com¬ 
plete  alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is. 
each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”— Cursive  writing 
and  other  forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  —  Containing  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“  Zierschriften.” — Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for 
every  class. of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.” — Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s. 
each. 

“  BAUMSCHLAG.” — Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts 
at  is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.” — Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Gravirungen.”— Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part, 
3S> 

“Monogramme.” — Containing  a  large  variety  of  mono¬ 
grams  of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.” — Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allerlei  Zierrath.” — Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  _ 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Volume  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  1887  in  stock,  which  we  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each  post-free.  Early  application  is 
requested. 

- - ®-«e  -o-  ©«*-• - 

Printing  before  Printing  Presses. 

IN  one  form  or  another  man  has  always  practised  printing. 

At  times  he  made  use  of  pigments,  or  contented  himself 
with  impressing  the  design  in  relief  or  in  intaglio  on  plastic 
surfaces.  Centuries  before  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
and  printer's  ink,  he  cut  rude  designs  on  wooden  blocks, 
covered  them  with  a  sort  of  watery  brown  ink,  and,  laying  a 
sheet  of  moistened  paper  thereupon,  by  means  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  of  a  leather  rubber  effected  a  transfer  of  the 
woodcut  to  the  paper.  The  deep  relief  and  the  vigorous 
rubbing  had  the  effect  of  producing  two  images  in  the  paper, 
one  on  each  side  ;  in  other  words,  the  colour  and  indentation 
went  clear  through  the  paper.  For  this  reason  the  earliest 
printed  books  (block  books)  are  only  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper ;  the  other  was  too  much  disfigured  to  admit  of  the 
transfer  of  another  design.  As  no  press  was  needed  to  print 
from  these  blocks,  it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  in  the 
beginning  the  bookmaker  only  made  the  plates,  which  he 
sold  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  buy,  and  the  purchaser  then 
printed  copies  whenever  he  needed  them.  Take  the  well- 
known  “  Biblia  Pauperum,”  the  plates  of  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  many  monastic  orders.  It  required  no  skilled  press¬ 
man  to  strike  off  a  hundred  copies.  The  plates  were  simply 
laid  upon  a  table,  the  water  colour  applied,  and  the  moistened 
paper  laid  thereupon  and  lustily  rubbed. 

So  common  an  article  was  such  a  plate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  that  it  was  included  in  inventories  in 
company  with  pots  and  kettles.  In  the  inventory  of  Jean 
de  Ilinsberg,  Bishop  of  Liege  (1419),  one  entry  reads  : 
“  Unum  instrumentum  ad  imprimendas  scripturas  et  yma- 
gines  ;  ”  that  is,  “  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
writings  and  cuts.’ 


By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


''RADE  during  the  past  month  has  been  rather  dull  in  all 
_L  centres  excepting  our  capital.  Parliament  is  now  sitting, 
which,  of  course,  makes  things  busy  in  this  city,  but  Auckland, 
Christchurch,  Napier,  and  Dunedin  have  all  been,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue,  dull.  To  make  matters  worse  in  Auckland,  the  Evening 
Bell ,  as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  tolled  its  last  note  at  the  end  of 
last  month.  Mr.  G.  M.  Reed  was  the  original  editor,  and  it 
was  under  his  pen  that  this  journal  became  so  popular.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Booth  then  became  a  partner,  and  he  took  the  editorial 
chair.  Last  scene  of  all,  the  full-tone  became  a  tinkling  tone. 
To  parody  an  old  saying,  “  Money  will  not  make  a  paper  go, 
whether  it  has  talent  or  no.”  Rumour  hath  it  that  the  Bell  was 
too  powerful  an  opponent  to  the  Star,  so  the  enterprising  owner 
of  the  latter  journal  “  tipped  ”  his  rival  into  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  defunct  returns.  Apropos,  it  was  the  very  able  pen 
of  Mr.  Reed  that  made  the  fortune  of  the  now  wealthy  Auckland 
Star,  when  Mr.  Brett  was  co-partner  with  the  clever  journalist. 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  McCullough  (late  manager  of  the  Bell )  have 
bought  the  weekly  Observer  and  Free  Lance ,  and  are  now  pub¬ 
lishing  it  from  the  late  office  of  the  Bell. 

Napier  had  a  little  trouble  lately  in  our  trade.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Hawke's  Bay  Herald  announced  that,  owing  to 
depression,  they  must  reduce  wages  from  is.  per  1,000  ens  to 
1  id.  A  strike  was  imminent,  but  through  the  mediation  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  N.  Y.  T.  A.  the  men  decided  to  accept 
the  inevitable  calmly,  and  things  are  now  settled  once  more. 

The  Government  Printer  at  Wellington  does  not  seem  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  the  trade  society.  The  secretary  of  the 
Boy  Labour  Committee,  which  was  appointed  (as  I  have  already 
informed  you)  by  the  Wellington  branch,  was  discharged  from 
his  situation  owing  to  his  connexion  with  that  company’s  work. 
He  also  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
N.  Z.  T.  A.  On  being  discharged,  he  applied  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printer  for  a  frame,  and  was  taken  on  a  week  later.  A 
few  days  after  his  appointment,  he  was  called  into  the  printers 
room  and  informed  that  he  must  either  give  up  his  post  of 
secretary  to  the  society  or  vacate  his  frame.  He  decided  to  do 
the  latter.  But  the  board  did  not  let  the  matter  drop.  A 
deputation  of  representatives  from  the  leading  offices  of  this 
city  waited  upon  the  Colonial  secretary  and  laid  the  case  before 
him,  stating  that  it  was  a  most  arbitrary  and  unusual  proceeding 
for  a  Liberal  Government  to  attempt  to  put  down  trade  union¬ 
ism.  The  Colonial  secretary  promised  to  look  into  the  matter. 
His  answer  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  I  have  heard  from  a 
private  source  that  it  will  be  favourable  to  the  trade. 

The  Boy  Labour  Committee  have  circulated  their  circular 
throughout  Australasia,  and  are  receiving  acknowledgments 
weekly,  which  state  that  the  various  societies  are  giving  the 
matter  due  consideration.  The  N.  S.  W.  society  issued  a 
circular  on  the  subject,  which  was  distributed  and  advertised 
in  this  colony.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  formation  of  a 
Society  in  Canterbury,  which  has  been  non-union  for  very  many 
years. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Lyttelton  Times  of  May 
28  :  “  Considerable  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  past  between  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Typo¬ 
graphical  Associations  and  the  printers  of  Christchurch,  there 
being  no  society  here.  Delegates  were  consequently  appointed 
from  the  various  offices  in  town,  to  draw  up  rules,  &c.,  to  place 
before  a  meeting  of  the  trade.  This  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  7.30  o’clock,  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  where  there  was 
a  large  attendance,  some  eighty  in  all.  Mr.  Bidmeade  was 
voted  to  the  chair,  and  said  the  delegation  had  brought  them 
together  to  report  progress  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
three  weeks.  They  had  worked  hard  during  that  time,  and 
had  managed  to  frame  their  rules  from  the  rules  of  some  eight 
or  ten  societies.  Forming  the  society  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  and  the  good  of  the  masters.  He  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  creation  of  bad  feeling  between  men  and  masters. 
Any  business  brought  before  the  board  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masters  as  well  as  of  the  men.  Another  important  thing 
was  that  the  rules  were  to  be  presented  to  the  employers  for 
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their  approval,  and  if  any  objections  were  raised  the  men  would 
meet  them  in  a  good  spirit.  In  the  starting  of  a  society  there 
should  be  a  members’  roll,  and  he  would  read  it.  He  would 
now  ask  some  gentleman  to  move  that  a  typographical  society 
be  formed.  Mr.  Eastwood  moved — That  a  society  be  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Canterbury  Typographical  Association.’ 
Mr.  Foster  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  membership  roll  was  then  signed,  some  sixty 
signatures  being  appended,  after  which  the  rules  were  care¬ 
fully  gone  through,  and  passed  with  various  alterations. 

The  Melbourne  society  have  also  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
they  suggest  that  a  conference  of  delegates  from  all  Australasian 
Typographical  Associations  be  held  in  Melbourne  some  time 
during  the  Exhibition,  to  consider  the  boy-labour  evil  in  its 
many  forms,  uniformity  in  term  of  indenture,  proportion  of 
apprentices,  and  other  trade  subjects,  such  as  reciprocity  in 
the  shape  of  unemployed  pay  and  funeral  allowance,  treatment 
of  “rats”  and  non-union  men,  the  popularising  of  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  Typographical  Union,  See.  Such  a  conference  will  be 
productive  of  great  good  to  the  craft,  and  I  believe  N.  Z.  will  be 
represented,  as  the  executive  council  have  taken  it  up  with  great 
spirit. 

Prices  have  lately  been  reduced  in  the  Lyttelton  Times  and 
Press  offices  (Christchurch)  from  is.  to  ud.  per  1,000  ens,  and 
other  retrenchments  have  been  enforced  in  the  using  of  boys  in 
the  place  of  men,  so  that  it  was  about  time  that  the  men  should 
amalgamate.  There  has  been  much  competition  between  these 
two  companies,  which,  undoubtedly,  has  led  to  the  men  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  amount  on  their  docs.  The  Weekly  Press  has  taken 
the  wind  completely  out  of  the  Times’s  sail,  and  is  now  a  capi¬ 
tally-edited  journal. 

For  chestnuts,  G.  H.’s,  and  jokes  of  that  ilk  commend  me  to 
a  journal  started  in  Dunedin  last  month  bearing  the  title,  New 
Zealand  Punch — a  very  long  way  after  the  joker  of  that  name — 
as  great  a  difference  as  the  length  of  water  between  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  myself !  I  believe  the  title  has  since  been  changed 
to  Land  mid  Water. 

A  new  magazine  appeared  on  the  first  of  this  month  from  the 
office  of  Edwards  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Llestia ,  is  devoted  to  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  sages  and  philosophers.  The  editor 
lias  a  hobby,  which  he  is  anxious  to  see  in  print,  and  no  one 
will  complain,  as  the  paper  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  is  great  religious  discussion  on  just  now,  and  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  pamphlets.  Dr.  Salmond,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Dunedin,  astonished  theological  circles  with  “The 
Reign  of  Grace.”  Thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days' 
The  book  is  described  as  earnest  and  eloquent,  but  containing 
nothing  new,  simply  maintaining  “a  larger  hope.”  Dr.  Mac- 
gregor,  of  Oamaru,  followed  with  “  The  Day  of  Salvation,”  an 
answer  to  Dr.  Salmond.  The  latest  is  “  Denominationalism,  the 
Bane  of  Christianity,”  being  two  letters  to  a  friend  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Scotland,  a  member  of  our  Legislative  Assembly,  is  the 
author,  and  he  severely  condemns  the  Pulpit  and  Press,  which, 
he  affirms,  are  wholly  given  to  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the 
Devil. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Catholic  Times  made  its 
appearance,  printed  by  Messrs.  Lyon  &  Blair,  for  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  The  company  has  now  decided  to  do  their  own  printing, 
and  at  the  encl  of  this  month  they  move  into  their  own  pre¬ 
mises.  This  determination  has  cost  them  the  sum  of  ^400  as 
a  forfeit  for  breach  of  contract,  which  was  for  a  year.  They 
have  bought  the  plant  w'hich  Lyon  &  Blair  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Times ,  which  is  a  weekly  publication.  T.  L.  M. 

Wellington,  June  26,  1888. 


These  are  the  German  golden  rules  for  business  :  Treat  your  work¬ 
man  as  a  fellow  being  and  fellow  labourer.  Buy  only  good  raw 
materials.  Allow  only  good  products  and  durable  work.  Pay  your 
creditor  punctually.  Esteem  capability,  and  don’t  demand  its  blind 
submission  to  money.  Study  the  condition  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
profit  by  it.  Don’t  lose  courage  with  every  depression  of  the  market. 
Always  carry  a  pencil  in  your  pocket  and  calculate  with  exactness. 
Don’t  squander  your  time  in  wine  and  beer  shops.  Esteem  your  work, 
and  don’t  throw  your  wares  into  the  street.  Be  not  under  obligations 
to  your  customers.  Be  content  with  small  profits.  In  selling  on 
credit  look  well  for  honesty  and  ability,  and  prize  small  and  regular 
customers.  Keep  your  books  in  order,  and  save  where  you  can. 
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The  Tapanui  Courier  urges  the  establishment  of  a  mill  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  manufacture  of  white  printing  paper. 

A  Russian  paper-maker  has  just  patented  a  web  filigraming 
machine,  to  produce  lines  on  paper  resembling  those  produced 
by  steel  moulds  under  pressure.  The  machine  claims  the 
advantages  of  simplicity  of  construction,  so  that  its  parts  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  replaced,  cheapness,  clearness  of  lines, 
and  an  equal  gloss  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and  facility  for 
producing  cross  lines  at  the  same  time. 

Paper  in  Sweden. — The  British  Consul  at  Gothenburg 
reports  : — During  1887  the  import  of  paper,  which  comes  from 
Austria,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  chiefly  con¬ 
sists  of  the  best  qualities,  amounted  to  373L  tons,  against  3252- 
tons  in  1886,  an  increase  of  48  tons,  or  144  per  cent.;  but,  since 
the  Swedish  paper-makers  have  commenced  producing  better 
qualities,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
import. 

’The  Revue  de  la  Papeterie  tells  of  a  machine  to  produce 
paper  in  an  endless  sheet  with  mourning  edges.  The  paper 
passes  over  heated  steel  rollers,  and  the  black  edges  are  applied 
by  brushes.  That  part  of  the  paper  *vhich  is  to  be  kept  white 
is  covered  by  steel  bands,  which  in  turn  take  up  the  superfluous 
colour.  A  high  gloss  is  given  the  mourning  edges  after  drying 
with  a  brush.  The  necessary  contrivances  for  constantly 
cleaning  and  drying  the  steel  bands  are  attached  to  the 
machine. 

Paper  in  Morocco. — The  British  Consul  at  Mogador 
reports  : — Of  paper  for  packing  and  writing  purposes  the  im¬ 
portation  from  France  last  year  amounted  to  ,£460,  part  of  which 
was  Belgian.  An  instance  of  the  fastidiousness  of  local  buyers 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  small  shipment  of  Belgian  paper, 
though  admitted  to  be  of  good  quality  and  reasonable  price, 
was  refused  by  the  consignee  because  it  had  not  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  to  the  ream  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  France. 

The  so-called  Chinese  rice  paper,  made  either  ouCof  the  white 
roots  of  ceschynomene pahidosa  or  from  the  pith  of  the  Aralia 
papyrifera ,  is  used  in  aquarell  painting  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  flowers.  This  rice  paper  broke  easily,  and  for  some 
flowers  was  too  stiff ;  but  these  faults  are  now  remedied  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  paper  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  lime  warmed  to  25-30  degrees.  It  is  then  drained  and  dried 
on  glass  plates,  when  it  becomes  pliable  without  losing  its 
toughness.  It  can  be  coloured  without  difficulty,  and  has  a 
velvety  surface.  It  the  paper  needs  only  to  be  toughened,  it  is 
done  by  dipping  it  for  a  few  moments  in  acid  of  saltpetre,  and 
rinsing  and  drying. 

A  German  clergyman,  Senger,  has  been  experimenting  with 
a  species  of  sea  moss  botanically  known  as  Conferva ,  in  making 
paper,  and  has  made  public  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  a  little 
pamphlet  printed  on  the  paper.  The  sea  moss,  conferva ,  is  a 
peculiar  fibrous  alga  found  in  standing  or  slowly-flowing  water, 
each  little  plant  of  which  consists  of  a  thread  of  uniform  cells, 
and  each  one  of  these  cells  is  in  itself  capable  of  reproduction. 
The  paper  itself  is  rough  and  homely,  and  greyish  brown  in 
colour,  and  quite  well  adapted  for  pencil  drawings  and  sketches. 
Senger,  however,  is  not  the  first  to  apply  seaweeds  to  paper¬ 
making.  Another  German,  Schaffers,  also  used  them  in  1765. 
and  left  a  record  of  his  experiments  in  one  of  his  books  on 
“  Utilisation  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.” 

Paper  in  Mexico. — The  British  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz 
reports  : — The  paper  consumed  in  Mexico  is  chiefly  home¬ 
made,  as  foreign  paper  is  subject  to  very  high  duties, 
ranging  from  2s.  1 1  id.  to  £2.  os.  id.  per  cwt.  A  curious 
effect  of  this  policy  is  that  Spain  enjoys  nearly  54  per  cent,  of 
the  paper  trade,  importing  ,£74,000  worth  of  common  paper  per 
annum,  on  which  the  duty  averages  about  40  per  cent,  per 
annum.  France  imports  24  per  cent.,  Germany  14  per  cent., 
and  Great  Britain  only  2|  per  cent.  The  highest  quality  of 
imported  paper  is  German,  and  pays  duties  equal  to  about  125 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  latter  duties  are  almost  prohibitive, 
and  so  the  protected  paper  mills  here  have  almost  a  monopoly 
of  printing  and  writing  papers,  although  unable  to  supply  the 
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emand.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  newspapers  appear 
on  some  gaudy  sheet  because  the  home  paper  mills  have  been 
unable  to  make  sufficient  white  paper  to  supply  the  demand 
for  it.  The  newspapers  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
paper  duties  as  a  tax  on  knowledge,  and  the  printers  add  to  that 
argument  a  demand  for  a  duty  on  foreign  printed  books,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  foreign  competition.  So  long  as  the  printers 
have  to  pay  for  their  paper  more  than  its  natural  value,  they 
seem  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  paper-makers,  and 
so  the  arguments  for  protection  propagate  themselves  in  a 
vicious  circle  ad  infinitum.  The  only  class  that  gets  no  protec¬ 
tion  is  the  large  but  disorganised  class  of  consumers. 

The  Paper  Industry  in  Austria. — A  writer  in  Industries 
says  The  present  position  of  the  paper  industry  throughout 
Austria  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  One  of  the  largest  mills  was 
forced  a  short  time  ago  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  another  large 
mill,  which  used  in  former  days  to  pay  good  dividends,  is  now 
unable  to  pay  its  shareholders  any  dividends  at  all.  Generally 
speaking,  the  paper  mills  manage  with  difficulty  to  pay  even 
the  interest  on  their  capital  expenditure,  to  say  nothing  of 
profits  ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  ascribed  partly  to  over-pro¬ 
duction,  and  partly  to  excessive  competition  and  cutting  of 
prices,  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  encouraged  even  by  the 
Government  and  public  administrations.  It  has  of  late  become 
the  rule  to  give  the  orders  to  those  firms  who  have  sent  in  the 
lowest  tenders,  quite  irrespective  of  the  reputation  and  standing 
of  these  firms,  and  the  result  is  that  the  quality  of  the  paper 
supplied  under  these  contracts  becomes  worse  from  year  to 
year.  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  a  Government 
office  had  to  spend  a  large  sum  on  mending  official  documents 
written  on  paper  which  was  supplied  only  three  years  ago, 
and  thus  the  saving  effected  in  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tender  becomes  to  a  great  extent  illusory.  Some  of  the  more 
respectable  paper  mills  are  now  trying  to  mend  matters  by 
forming  a  syndicate  of  paper-makers,  which  would  regulate 
quality,  prices,  and  quantity  produced,  and  a  circular  has  been 
issued  to  the  paper  mills  in  Austria-Hungary  with  this  object. 
Of  the  267  mills  applied  to,  only  twenty-two,  however,  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  thus  the  project  must  be  considered  as 
having  failed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  form  six  local  syndicates 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  each  to  select  a  representative, 
who  will  join  the  general  syndicate,  and  this  proposal  seems 
to  be  more  favourably  received. 

Paper  for  Wrapping  Metallic  Articles. — A  new 
method  of  preparing  paper  for  wrapping  metallic  articles  to 
prevent  tarnishing,  &c.,  consists  in  incorporating  with  the  paper 
or  applying  to  its  surface  a  fine  powder  of  metallic  zinc  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  adhere,  so  that,  when  silver,  copper,  brass, 
or  iron  articles  are  wrapped  in  the  paper,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  rusting  or  tarnishing  by  reason  of  the  more  electro-posi¬ 
tive  property  of  the  zinc  compared  with  such  metals  as  silver, 
copper,  brass,  or  iron,  &c.,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of 
the  zinc  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  acid  gases  or 
vapours,  thus  combining  with  the  gases  or  vapours,  and 
preventing  them  from  rusting  or  tarnishing  the  metallic 
articles  wrapped  in  such  paper.  The  paper  is  prepared 
by  sifting  on  the  sheet  of  paper  pulp,  while  it  is  in 
process  of  manufacture,  and  before  it  is  pressed  and  dried,  a 
metallic  zinc  powder,  known  in  commerce  as  blue  powder,  in 
convenient  quantity,  say  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  dried  paper.  The  paper  is  then  run  between  the  press 
rolls  and  over  the  drying  cylinders,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  zinc  powder  will  adhere  to  the  paper  and  be  partly  incor¬ 
porated  with  it  in-  greater  or  less  quantity  as  the  sheet  of  paper 
pulp  is  more  or  less  thick  or  more  or  less  wet.  The  paper  may 
also  be  sized  with  glue,  starch,  &c.,  and  then  be  dusted  with  the 
zinc  powder,  or  the  zinc  powder  may  be  mixed  with  the  size, 
starch,  &c.,  and  then  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  by 
well-known  methods. 

Herr  A.  Bauer,  of  Salzuflen,  has  patented  a  method  of 
coating  pasteboard  so  that  pictures,  ornaments,  and  inscriptions 
can  be  printed  on  the  foundation  stuff  instead  of  being  glued 
on  afterwards.  Herr  Bauer’s  wash  is  made  of  100  litres  of 
boiling  water,  kept  constantly  stirred,  50  grams  of  ultramarine 
blue,  1  i  kilogram  of  hypo-sulphate  of  soda,  150  kilograms  of 
burnt  sulphate  of  lime  (ground  when  damp),  and  120  litres  of 
paste  made  from  10  kilograms  of  finest  amyline.  After  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  united,  the  mass  is  either  rubbed 


through  a  wire  sieve  or  ground  in  a  colour  mill.  By  leaving 
out  the  ultramarine  blue  and  supplying  other  colours,  the 
greatest  variety  of  washes  can  be  obtained.  If  the  colour 
spreads  or  is  weak,  glycerine  can  be  added,  and  a  beautiful 
lustre  can  be  obtained  by  satin-finishing  the  board  between 
zinc  plates,  first  adding  to  the  hot  paste  i|  kilogram  ofstearine 
or  wax,  thoroughly  mixed  in.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  used  to 
coat  paper  or  for  printing  on  wall  paper,  the  hard  ingredients 
must  be  well  ground  in  the  first  place  and  glycerine  added. 
The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  this  wash  in  a  dry  state  is  about 
3s.  8d.,  which,  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of 
other  -washes  made  from  china-clay  or  sulphate  of  lime,  8s.  to 
1  os.,  shows  its  great  cheapness.  The  whole  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  pasteboard  coated  with  this  wash  is  7s.  8d.  This  wash 
makes  the  board  firmer  and  more  durable,  and  fills  all  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  surface  of  the  board.  Another  property  of  this 
wash  is  that  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  it  makes  an  excellent 
blotting-paper. 

Printing  Railway  Tickets. 

NOW  that  our  railway  system  is  so  vastly  extended,  the 
issue  of  millions  of  tickets  yearly  is  a  necessity.  Within 
living  memory  the  lines  were  worked  without  tickets.  In  the 
infancy  of  steam  traffic,  passengers  paid  their  fares  to  the  clerk 
and  walked  upon  the  station  platform  with  their  friends  until 
the  train  arrived,  were  then  conveyed  to  their  destination,  and 
left  the  railway  without  giving  any  proof  to  the  officials  of  the 
station  where  they  disembarked  that  they  had  paid  their  fares 
at  the  point  of  departure. 

The  originator  of  the  idea  of  printing  railway  tickets  was  a 
man  who  was  employed  at  a  little  wayside  station  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  those  he  then  used  were  about  the 
same  size  as  the  tickets  now  issued.  But  his  arrangements  for 
printing  them  were  of  the  most  primitive  description.  In  fact, 
a  few  types,  fastened  together  in  a  case  about  the  size  of  a  nail¬ 
brush,  formed  his  sole  apparatus.  The  name  of  the  station  to 
which  the  passenger  was  going  was  written  upon  the  ticket  at  the 
time  of  issue.  The  use  of  tickets  on  this  principle  gradually 
increased,  until  at  last  its  inventor  lound  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  development  of  the  new 
industry. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  printing  of  railway  tickets  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family,  who  have  pursued 
it  with  an  amount  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  perfectly 
marvellous.  The  railways  of  nearly  the  whole  world  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  tickets  from  this  one  manufactory.  There  may  be 
seen  in  course  of  manufacture  tickets  for  English  railways, 
Swedish,  South  American,  Egyptian,  &c.,  even  Cairo  tickets — • 
a  special  class — “for  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca;”  and  others, 
for  a  fourth  class,  are  printed  for  a  South  American  line,  “  for 
slaves  without  shoes  and  stockings.” 

The  first  great  improvement  made  in  the  tickets  was  in 
numbering  them.  Every  railway  passenger  has  noticed  that 
each  ticket  is  numbered,  and  the  date  is  printed  by  the  little 
press  in  front  of  the  ticket-clerk  when  he  thrusts  the  ticket  in 
before  it  is  issued.  A  large  proportion  of  the  accuracy  of  rail¬ 
ways  depends  upon  these  numbers. 

Let  us  see  how  this  ticket-printing  is  done.  First  of  all,  here 
are  boxes  filled  with  coloured  pieces  of  cardboard,  which  will 
soon  be  printed  and  made  into  tickets.  The  little  steam- 
wrought  machine  for  printing  the  tickets  is  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
genious  piece  of  mechanism.  Imagine  a  little  table  with  a 
long  thin  box  rising  above  it  at  the  front.  The  table  contains 
the  printing  rollers  and  type  case  ;  the  boxes  (the  interior  hori- 
zonal  section  of  which  is  the  size  of  a  ticket)  are  for  holding 
tickets.  The  upper  box  is  filled  with  a  pile  of  pieces  of  card¬ 
board.  One  at  a  time,  the  lowest  card  is  jerked,  by  a  spring, 
under  the  printing  machinery,  and  falls  into  the  lower  box. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second  it  is  printed  and  numbered 
and  safely  stored  in  the  other  box.  All  that  the  man  has  to  do 
is  to  keep  the  upper  box  filled  with  cards,  remove  the  lower  box 
when  filled,  supply  fresh  empty  boxes,  place  the  printed  tickets 
in  rows,  and  sec  that  the  ink  reservoir  is  full.  The  machine 
does  the  rest,  including  the  printing,  the  inking  of  the  type, 
and  the  moving  and  storing  of  the  tickets. 

The  numbering  is  done  by  means  of  four  wheels,  with  their 
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entres  in  a  horizontal  line,  thus  forming  a  cylinder.  These 
wheels  have  raised  numerals  on  their  edges,  which  imprint 
themselves  on  the  tickets.  The  wheel  which  bears  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  units’  place  moves  so  that  a  fresh  type  is  ready  for 
each  successive  ticket  ;  that  in  the  tens’  place,  at  one-tenth 
that  rate,  and  so  on.  The  next  step  of  counting  the  tickets 
is  a  curious  one.  Though  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  insure 
accuracy,  mistakes  will  occur  in  printing  the  numbers  on  the 
tickets.  Sometimes  a  number  is  omitted  ;  sometimes  two 
tickets  are  printed  with  the  same  number.  To  provide  against 
such  casualties,  the  tickets,  when  printed,  are  counted  ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  for  human  eye,  and  memory,  and  judgment  to 
be  infallible,  they  are  counted  by  machinery. 

The  machinery,  again,  consists  of  a  table  with  the  two  boxes 
as  before.  This  time  the  table  is  simply  a  table  with  a  hole  in 
it,  large  enough  to  allow  the  number  of  a  ticket  to  be  seen 
through.  At  the  side  of  the  table  is  a  cylinder  wheel  similar 
to  that  above  described.  The  number  on  the  cylinder  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  be  the  same  as  that  printed  on  the  first  ticket  to  be 
counted.  The  tickets  are  in  consecutive  order.  As  the  boy 
turns  the  handle  they  are  jerked  from  the  upper  box  to  the 
lower,  showing  their  numbers  under  the  hole.  The  cylinder 
wheel  revolves  at  the  same  rate,  and  therefore  the  number  on 
each  ticket  and  that  on  the  wheel  ought  to  agi’ee.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  then  it  is  evident  that  a  number  has  been  omitted, 
or  perhaps  duplicated.  The  deficient  ticket  being  supplied,  of 
the  surplus  one  being  removed,  the  tickets  are  then  pressed 
together  by  machinery,  tied,  packed,  and  sent  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

Such  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  industries  of  our  time  ; 
an  industry  invented,  developed,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  one 
family,  yet  spread  in  its  interests  over  the  whole  world.  And 
it  is  curious  to  know  that  in  one  long,  low  building  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  street  of  a  provincial  town  in  England,  tickets  for  all 
the  world,  except  North  America,  are  made. —  Tit  Bits. 

- : - •— ^  O  Os— • - 

Lithographic  and  Engraving  Permanent 
Benevolent  Fund. 

A  GARDEN  Party  and  Concert,  in  aid  of  the  above  Fund, 
was  held  on  the  21st  of  last  month  at  The  Grange, 
Kilburn.  The  band  of  the  19th  Middlesex  (Bloomsbury)  R.V. 
played  a  capital  selection  of  music,  and  the  members  and 
guests  engaged  in  cricket  and  lawn-tennis.  The  opening 
address  was  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fete  Committee, 
the  Marquis  de  Leuville.  Fie  said,  “No  artists  would  ever  be 
thrifty  ;  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for,  if  they  were  not 
visionaries,  how  could  they  create  their  beautiful  and  poetical 
inspirations?”  While  he  was  an  artist  and  followed'the  muse 
in  a  humble  way,  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  hardest-worked 
bodies  of  all  art-workers,  and  one  of  the  finest  guilds  of  fellow- 
men  in  the  world,  that  of  the  journalists  ;  and  he  would  ask  the 
lithographers  to  remember  that  pressmen,  although  brothers 
in  art,  had  a  hard  wearing,  absolute  toil ,  which  when  it  is 
finished  leaves  them  utterly  and  entirely  tired  out ;  but  the 
lithographer’s,  the  artist’s,  the  musician’s,  and  the  poet’s  work 
is  a  sensuous  enjoyment  all  the  while.  “They,”  said  the 
speaker,  “are  the  spoilt  children  of  Nature,  quietly  sleeping 
and  dreaming,  while  the  work  of  the  journalist  through  the 
night  guides  the  thought  of  the  world  through  the  day.  They 
were  united  together  under  the  glorious  flag  of  Art,  and  when 
they  were  hard  up,  and  walking  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  their  hands,  at  least,  were  in  their  own  pockets,  and 
never  in  other  people’s.”  He  concluded  by  saying,  “This 
society  does  not  pretend  to  give  alms  to  its  recipients,  but 
keeps  up  the  dignity  of  those  assisted,  by  lending  for  a  period 
small  sums  of  money,  which  enable  them  to  wait  ‘till  the  clouds 
roll  by,’  and,  perhaps,  if  he  might  be  allowed  a  joke,  their 
maxim  might  be,  Always  live  within  your  income,  even  if  you 
have  to  borrow  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harland,  vice-chairman,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr,  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Peters  for  the  use  of  her  house  and  grounds  for 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Harland  also  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 


their  chairman,  the  Marquis  de  Leuville,  “  who  had  worked  so 
willingly  and  energetically  to  insure  success.”  A  capital  pro¬ 
gramme  of  music,  &c.,  was  then  carried  out  in  the  old  historic 
hall.  We  understand  the  Fund  has  not  benefited  to  the 
extent  anticipated,  and  we  therefore  trust  that  employers  will 
come  forward  and  help  by  donations  or  annual  subscriptions. 
Any  such  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Syd.  Beach,  103,  Fetter-lane, 
will  be  acknowledged  in  our  advertisement  columns  next  issue, 
or  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 


letters  to  %  Ctritor. 

“A  PRINTING  INVENTION  BEFORE  TPIE 
COMPTROLLER.” 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attentibn  to  the  unfairness  ot  a  report 
of  a  patent  case  before  the  Comptroller  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  June  15,  page  116,  under  the  heading  Legal  Jottings. 
In  order  that  you  can  see  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  its  un¬ 
fairness,  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General’s 
decision.  The  reader  of  your  report  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  Comptroller  had  refused  to  seal  a  patent  to  Mr.  Rusby, 
but  such  a  supposition  would  be  contrary  to  fact.  I  may 
observe  that  I  acted  for  Mr.  Rusby.  —I  am,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,  John  E,  Walsh, 


Re  Application  by  Jonas  RuSRY/cr  Letters  Patent ,  No.  2,036, 
of  February  9,  1887,  and  the  Opposition  by  George 
Newsum  thereto. 

The  Comptroller  General’s  Decision. 

I  have  compared  the  specification,  No.  2,036,  of  1887,  with 
the  specification,  No.  2,416,  of  1886,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  invention  has  not  already  been  patented  as  alleged,  as 
regards  the  subject-matter  of  claims  1,  2,  and  4  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  specification. 

With  regard,  however,  to  claim  3,  I  think  the  use  of  the 
“  swells,”  therein  referred  to  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  use  of 
the  “  raised  paths  ”  referred  to  in  the  opponent’s  specification, 
that  the  applicant  should  either  remove  this  claim,  or  refer  to 
the  opponent’s  specification  in  some  such  terms  as  : — 

I  am  aware  of  Newsum  ^ind  Ash  well’s  specification,  No.  2,416, 
of  1886,  for  improvements  in  litho  and  letterpress  printing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  I  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  a  brake  pulley 
having  raised  paths  upon  the  circumference,  combined  with 
brake  pulley  lever  and  brake  strap. 

When  the  specification  has  been  amended  in  the  manner  I 
have  indicated,  I  will  seal  a  patent  upon  the  application. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  March,  1888. 

(Signed)  H.  Reader  Lack, 

(True  copy.)  Comptroller  General. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  ENGRAVING  PERMANENT 
BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

Sir,— As  I  see  by  your  kind  notice  of  our  Fund  in  last 
month’s  P.  T.  &  L.  that  you  are  under  a  misapprehension  as' 
to  its  full  objects,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  drawing  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  a  decided  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  only  lend  money 
free  of  interest.  The  money  contributed  may  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees  in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  anybody 
who  has  been  of  service  to  the  crafts  of  lithography  and 
engraving. 

The  benevolence  of  a  fund  which  only  dealt  in  loans, — even 
when  free  of  interest, — would  of  necessity  be  sorely  crippled, 
and  it  must  occur  to  you  that  many  cases  would  be  deserving 
of  assistance  where  the  offer  of  a  loan  under  any  condition 
would  not  be  other  than  a  cruel  farce. 

As  regards  the  recent  Garden  Party,  whose  promoters  have 
in  an  incomprehensible  way  made  a  similar  blunder,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  misleading  title  given  to  the  Fund 
in  all  advertisements  in  reference  to  the  day.  The  full  and 
only  title  of  the  Fund  heads  this  letter.  To  limit  it  to  artists 
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only  is  wrong.  As  stated  above,  it  is  open  to  anybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  crafts,  and  it  might  bear  in  some  minds  an  un¬ 
pleasant  aspect  were  it  believed  that  we  accepted  the  aid  of 
printers  and  other  friends,  and  then  on  the  first  intimation  of 
pressure  quietly  ignored  them. 

The  latter  point  seems  so  generally  misunderstood  that 
some  even  fancy  the  fund  is  part  of  the  National  Society.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  this  is  an  absurd  fancy.  The  money 
has  been  distributed  without  any  regard  to  Society  membership 
or  otherwise,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  have  no  control 
whatever. 

My  points  as  above  are  very  tersely  stated  in  the  document 
signed  by  me  as  founder  of  the  fund  in  handing  it  over  to  the 
present  trustees. — Yours  faithfully,  Syd  Beach. 


The  American  Humorist  and  Storyteller  for  July  21  con¬ 
tained  a  very  full  account  of  the  life  and  career  of  General 
Phil.  Sheridan.  This  bright  and  lively  little  paper  aims  to 
present  to  English  readers  the  cream  of  American  humour  and 
miscellany.  It  contains  each  week,  in  addition  to  its  special 
matter,  extracts  from  forty  or  fifty  American  journals,  to  which 
due  credit  is  always  given. 

The  Salon  is  the  title  of  a  new  shilling  monthly  published 
by  the  Adelaide  Publishing  Company,  Adelaide- street,  Strand. 
The  first  part  contains  a  few  notes  on  current  topics,  a  short 
tale,  and  eight  large  engravings  printed  on  plate  paper.  It  is 
apparently  an  edition  of  a  German  publication  prepared  for  the 
English  market,  all  the  engravings  being  foreign,  and  the 
sheets  bearing  the  words  “printed  in  Germany.”  The  large 
double-page  engravings  we  consider  a  mistake,  as  they  are 
spoilt  in  folding  or  binding.  The  engravings  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  and  well  printed. 

Life  Lore. — We  have  before  us  the  first  two  numbers  of  this 
periodical.  It  is  a  well-printed,  well-illustrated,  and  ably-edited 
monthly  magazine  of  natural  history,  and  should  be  generously 
supported  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
scientific  study.  The  first  number  contains  an  interesting 
article  in  “Sea  Wrack,”  and  the  second  one  on  “The  Recent 
Immigration  of  Pallas’s  Sandgrouse.”  It  is  published  by 
W.  Mawer,  Essex-street,  London. 

Research  is  a  useful  threepenny  monthly  for  those  engaged  in 
scientific  work,  and  especially  for  members  of  natural  history 
societies,  field  clubs,  &c.  It  is  published  by  E.  W.  Allen, 
London. 

The  Bookworm  (Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster-row)  for 
August,  is  a  specially  interesting  number.  So  also  is  the 
Antiquary ,  by  the  same  publisher. 


(Hof  tone. 


Brass  Tyi'ES  for  Posters.— In  the  February  number  of  Lypo- 
graphische  ATeuigkeiten ,  ITerr  Pappelbaum  announces  that  he  has 
introduced,  and  is  now  manufacturing,  brass  poster  types.  They  are 
light,  durable,  nearly  as  cheap  as  wood,  and  are  accurate  in  body, 
height,  lining,  and  width,  besides  being  more  readily  cleansed  and 
unaffected  by  atmospheric  changes.  The  inventor  says  that  no  printer 
who  has  given  the  new  types  a  trial  will  revert  to  wood. 

The  Tennis  Stitching  Machine.— Mr.  A.  H.  Tennis,  New 
York,  export  agent  for  the  “  Standard”  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Weed  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
devised  a  stitching  machine  for  blank  book  makers,  pamphlet  binders, 
and  printers.  This  machine  will  stitch  through  the  back  or  centre  of 
a  book,  not  exceeding  3-8th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  any  desired 
length  of  thread  from  1 -8th  in.  to  1  in.,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner,  at  a  speed  of  300  to  700  stitches  per  minute,  which  will  turn 
out  5,000  to  10,000  books  per  day,  according  to  the  character  of  work. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  work  on  this  machine,  that  books  open  perfectly 
and  leaves  do  not  tear  out  as  in  the  case  with  books  wired.  The  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  obtained  for  pedal  or  steam  power  at  a  moderate  price. 


Qtofe®. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Charles  Layton,  Printer  and  Stationer,  &c.,  of  56, 
Farringdon-street,  E.  C.,  was  proved  recently,  the  personal  estate  being 
valued  at  about  £15,000. 

Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  of  the  Freemans  Journal,  the  probate 
of  whose  will  has  just  been  granted,  left  £1,500  to  Mr.  Ambrose 
Plunkett,  solicitor,  and  his  property  of  every  description— the  personal 
estate  is  valued  at  ,£89,000— to  his  wife,  to  dispose  of  at  her 
discretion. 

Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Bolton  Journal, 
containing  a  picture  produced  by  the  Meissenbach  Company.  It  is  a 
very  satisfactory  specimen  of  newspaper  illustrating,  ar.d  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  journal  is  printed  at  the  rate  of 
11,000  per  hour  on  paper  costing  less  than  2d.  per  lb.,  and  with  ink 
at  about  4c!.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Oliver  McEwan,  Principal  of  the  London  College  of  Short¬ 
hand,  Holborn,  announces  his  abandonment  of  Pitman’s  system  of 
shorthand  in  favour  of  Script  Phonography,  after  many  years’  success 
ful  teaching  of  the  former  system.  After  an  exhaustive  examination 
and  study  of  Script  Phonography  he  declares  it  to  be  superior  to 
Pitman’s  in  point  of  simplicity,  legibility,  and  brevity. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  meeting  held  recently  at  Camborne  of 
the  publishing  department  the  report  stated  that  during  the  year  the 
total  publications  amounted  to  7,507,447,  and  left  a  profit  of  £4,300 
for  appropriation.  It  was  distributed  as  follows  :  Annuitant  society, 
£3,000;  home  missions,  £500;  Ireland,  £300;  auxiliary  fund,  £300; 
with  £100  each  additional  to  the  auxiliary  fund  and  to  Ireland. 

Booksellers’  Provident  Institution. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  institution  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  offices,  56,  Old  Bailey,  Mr.  George 
Horsman  presiding,  and  there  were  fourteen  other  directors  present. 
The  sum  of  £107 .  15s.  2d.  was  voted  in  temporary  and  permanent 
assistance  to  sixty-seven  members  and  widows  of  members. 

Anomalies  of  the  Postal  Service. — A  large  City  firm  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  means  of  practising  economy  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  English  Post  Office.  The  firm  have  to  send  out  a  very  large 
number  of  newspapers  to  the  East  every  week.  The  rate  to  India 
being  so  much  higher  from  England  than  it  is  from  France,  the  firm 
find  that  they  can  save  something  like  £1,000  a  year  by  sending  their 
papers  in  bulk  to  Calais.  There  the  papers  are  stamped  and  re-posted. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Heywood,  the  well-known  Manchester 
bookseller  and  publisher,  lias  been  proved,  and  the  net  value  of  the 
estate  is  £122,290.  The  amount  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many  book¬ 
sellers,  who  in  the  present  fierce  competition  find  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  book¬ 
selling,  Mr.  John  Heywood  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  newsvendor,  besides  being  a  printer  and  wholesale  stationer,  and 
having  an  extensive  school  furniture  manufactory. — Athenceum, 

Cost  of  Newspaper  Management. — Not  £50,000,  writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Post,  but  nearly  £100,000,  is  the  sum 
at  which  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs  estimates  his  losses  in  connexion 
with  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  a  Chilian  millionaire,  also  lost  considerably  in 
the  same  undertaking  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
paper ;  so  that  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood’s  organ  since  he  established  it 
in  1880  and  down  to  the  present  time  has  been  considerably  over 
£1,000  a  month. 

Parliamentary  Reporting. — The  Select  Committee,  which  has 
held  a  large  number  of  sittings,  and  taken  copious  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  Parlimentary  reporting,  made  its  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  17.  It  recommends  an  amplified  Hansard  with 
a  continuance  of  the  present  practice  of  utilising  the  printed  reports  of 
speeches  in  the  daily  papers,  with  a  discretionary  minimum  report  of 
one-third  of  what  the  speakers  may  say.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
extend  Mr.  Hansard’s  service  to  the  House  of  Lords  also.  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  put  in  a  minority  report  in  favour  of  an  official  verbatim 
report,  but  this,  finding  no  support,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Parnell  and  the  “Times.” — On  Saturday  arrestments, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  various 
newspaper  agents  in  Edinburgh  holding  funds  belonging  to  the  Times, 
so  as  to  found  jurisdiction  for  an  action  against  that  newspaper  in 
Scotland.  It  is  understood  that  the  summons  in  the  action  in  the 
Scotch  courts,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Parnell  against  the  Times,  was 
dispatched  from  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night.  The  expected  action 
in  Edinburgh,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  Parnell 
letters  published  by  the  Times,  is  exciting  great  interest  amongst 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Editorship  of  the  “St.  James’s  Gazette.” — Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood,  we  are  informed,  has  severed  his  connexion  with  the  St. 
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fames's  Gazette  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Steinkoppf : — 
“  Our  more  recent  conversations  and  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  them  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  remain  in  the  editorship  of  St.  James's  Gazette  with 
any  credit  or  any  continuance  of  self-respect.  It  is  not  one  thing 
alone  which  forbids  me  to  carry  on  in  association  with  you,  but  neither 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other  need  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  communica¬ 
tion.  You  understand,  and  I  need  not  explain  to  anybody  else,  that 
if  I  quit  the  office  of  the  St.  /ames's  Gazette  I  do  so  under  stress  of  the 
strongest  compulsion.” 

Piles  ex  tat  1  o\T  to  Newspaper  Proprietors. — On  Saturday,  July 
14,  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  Forbes,  the  proprietors  of  the  Leigh  Chronicle, 
were  presented  with  an  address  by  their  employes  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  having  completed  a  period  of  seven  years’  proprietorship  of  that 
paper.  The  address  was  in  duplicate,  and  set  forth  that  the  seven 
years’  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Forbes  had  been  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity  to  the  undertaking.  During  that  period  the  circulation  of 
the  Chronicle  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  work  of  the  general 
printing  department  had  increased  so  as  to  necessitate  the  erection  of 
new  premises,  which,  in  addition  to  their  business  convenience,  were, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The 
success  of  the  Chronicle  had  in  every  way  been  commensurate  with  the 
steady  growth  and  importance  of  the  town.  Messrs.  Forbes,  who  were 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  briefly  thanked  the  employes  for  their 
kindness. 

Cylinder  Brake  for  Printing  Machines. — The  British  and 
Colonial  Printer  describes  this  brake  apparatus,  which  has  been 
patented,  for  the  cylinders  of  lithographic  and  letterpress  printing 
machines,  which  require  the  brakes  to  be  applied  at  certain  parts  of 
each  rotation  of  their  cylinders.  By  the  axis  of  the  impression  cylinder 
is  fixed  a  cam,  against  which  bears  a  roller  mounted  on  the  middle 
point  of  a  pair  of  toggle  arrrs.  The  ends  of  these  toggle  arms  are 
jointed  to  levers  mounted  one  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  or  of  a 
brake  wheel  on  its  axis.  These  levers  have  attached  to  them  brake 
blocks  or  shoes,  which  are  adjusted  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder,  or  with  the  brake  wheel  on  its  axis,  but  are  usually  held  out 
of  contact  by  a  weight  or  spring  acting  on  the  toggle  arms.  The  cam 
is  so  shaped  that,  at  certain  parts  of  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  it  acts 
on  the  toggle  arms  in  such  a  madner  that  the  two  levers  are  drawn 
towards  the  cylinder,  presdng  the  brakes  against  it  or  the  brake  wheel, 
one  on  each  side  ;  by  the  further  rotation  of  the  cam  the  toggle  arms 
are  released  and  the  brakes  are  taken  off  by  the  weight  or  spring. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the 
four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  28,  was  38S.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  lour  weeks  of  last  year  was  387,  showing  an  increase 
of  one,  being  a  net  increase  in  1888,  to  date,  of  furty-one.  The  failures 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  Hades  were  six,  as  compared  with  five 
in  1887,  and  eight  in  1888.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures, 
there  were  31 1  Deeds  of  Arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office 
during  the  same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to  date,  of  2,006. 
The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  28,  was  901.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,05s,  showing  a  decrease 
of  157,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  458.  The  number 
published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  forty-three.  The 
number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  w'as  sixty,  showing 
a  decrease  of  seventeen,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of 
•15- 

Colour  Printing. — A  new  invention  relating  to  colour  printing 
which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Gretch,  8,  Quality-court,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C.,  by  means  of  mosaic  colour  blocks,  is  intended  to  facilitate 
and  simplify  the  operation  of  printing  from  such  blocks.  In  the 
arrangement  hitherto  made  the  form  and  the  colour  block  are  placed 
on  the  same  plane  in  the  printing  machine,  and  are  caused  to  receive 
reciprocating  motion  by  toothed  gearing,  or  rack  and  pinion. 
According  to  the  present  invention,  the  colour  blocks  and  forms  are 
differently  arranged.  The  colour  block  in  one  arrangement  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  caused  to  travel  to  and  fro,  the  form  being  cylindrical,  and 
the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  form  and  blanket  roller  being  fixed.  In 
another  arrangement  the  horizontal  colour  block  is  fixed,  while  the 
cylindrical  form  and  blanket  roller  are  caused  to  travel  to  and  fro  over 
the  colour  block.  The  latter  can  be  arranged  upon  the  circumferential 
surface  of  a  cylinder  ;  the  form  and  blanket  roller  are  also  cylindrical  • 
and  all  three  cylinders  are  caused  to  rotaic  relatively  to  each  other  as 
required.  In  the  latter  arrangement  the  colour  block  is  curved  to  fit 
the  cylinder,  and  a  number  of  such  colour  blocks,  applicable  to  various 
designs  or  pictures,  may  be  so  fitted,  the  impressions  from  which  are 
successively  taken. 

Suspension  of  the  11  Daily  Ipswich  Journal.” — The  Daily 
Ipswich  Journal  of  Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  contained  the  following 
announcement  :  We  regret  to.  announce  that,  after  to-day,  the  daily 
issue  of  the  Ipswich  Journal  will  be  suspended,  and  that  the  Journal 
will  henceforth  be  continued  as  a  weekly  paper.  It  will  be  in  our 
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readers’  recollection  that  the  tri-weekly  journal  was  converted  into 
daily  on  July  1,  1886.  This  step  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  proprietor  by  the  Conservative 
party,  which  was  at  that  time  apparently  earnestly  desirous  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  daily  paper.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
proprietor,  assisted  by  two  or  three  private  friends,  commenced  and 
has  maintained  a  daily  issue  of  the  journal  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
in  the  face  of  an  unusually  formidable  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  local 
daily  contemporary.  The  sum  disbursed  by  the  proprietor  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  tri-weekly  paper  into  a  daily  issue  has  been  upwards  of 
,£16,000;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  as  a  foundation  a  tri¬ 
weekly  paper  with  a  good  circulation,  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
and  plant,  established  agencies  and  correspondents,  an  old  name,  and 
well-established  connexions.  A  somewhat  protracted  negotiation 
with  the  Conservative  party  in  London  and  in  Ipswich  for  the  sale  of 
the  property  (during  which  the  proprietor  expressed  his  readiness  to 
have  the  price  fixed  by  valuation)  has  ended  in  an  offer  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  regrets  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept.  The  proprietor 
has  therefore  decided,  while  reserving  all  rights  with  regard  to  the 
copyright  of  the  daily  paper,  to  carry  on  the  Journal  for  the  future  as 
a  weekly  publication,  with  district  editions  published  every  Friday  in 
different  centres  of  the  Eastern  counties,  feeling  that  he  can  by  this 
means  well  support  the  Conservative  cause  without  incurring  the 
serious  pecuniary  loss  which  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  entailed.  Commenting  upon  this  notice,  the  East 
Anglian  Daily  Times  says  :  The  newspaper  duel  which  has  gone  on 
for  two  years  has  ended  in  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Tunes  becoming 
master  of  the  field.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  but  simply 
to  express  some  sympathy  with  the  vanquished  competitor.  The 
public  now  know  the  truth,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal  and  his 
friends  put  down  their  money  with  splendid  courage,  and  sunk  £16,000 
in  the  endeavour  to  establish  a  rival  to  the  East  Anglian.  They  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper  very  superior  to  the  great  bulk  of  provincial  newspapers 
in  this  country.  Had  we  produced  a  broad  sheet  of  equal  qualiiy  four 
or  five  years  ago,  the  East  Anglian  public  would  have  accepted  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  regarded  it  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  our  spirit  and 
enterprise. 

- - -  •  - 

Qtmmcan  Cftpptnge. 


Tit  Bits,  of  New  York,  didn't  like  its  name,  and  has  rechrislened 
itself  Time. 

A  Washington  lady  has  opened  a  school  of  journalism  in  which 
she  proposes  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  to  make  her  pupils 
editors  and  reporters. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  reduced  its  price  from  23  cents  a  week  to 
15  cents  (seven  days),  making  the  price  of  the  week-day  issue  2  cents, 
and  of  the  Sunday  edition  4  cents. 

The  International  Exhibition  which  has  been  proposed  to 
be  held  in  Washington  in  1892  will  contain  a  special  department  for 
book  and  lithographic  printing  and  the  other  graphic  arts. 

A  NEW  magazine  devoted  to  reprinting,  from  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  all  matter  especially  worthy  of  preserving  in  more  permanent 
and  condensed  form,  is  to  appear  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Current 
Literature.  The  idea  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  new  candidate  for 
literary  favour  should  succeed. 

The  tendency  in  the  West  is  for  cheap  prices.  The  Chicago  Times 
a  few  weeks  ago  took  a  tumble,  and  the  Tribune  has  followed  ;  the 
Jnler-Occau  alone  retains  the  3  cent  price.  The  Herald  and  Times 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  typographical  work,  which  is  materially 
benefited  by  the  finer  quality  ot  paper  used. 

The  American  Bookmaker  says  :  —  Rumours  are  current  in  this  (New 
York)  city  that  some  eminent  press  makers  of  Paris  are  about  to  open 
an  establishment  here,  buying  land  and  putting  up  extensive  works. 
Their  specialty  is  rotary  machines.  Their  capital  is  very  large  and 
their  experience  great,  and  if  they  do  come  they  will  undoubtedly  make 
matters  very  lively. 

For  the  second  time  in  New  York  a  Chinese  paper  has  made  iis 
appearance.  The  new  venture  is  called  the  New  York  Chinese  Weekly 
News,  and  is  a  tour-page  paper,  four  columns  to  the  page.  All  of  the 
reading  matter  is  Chinese,  though  some  of  the  adveriising  cards  are  in 
English.  Wong  Chin  Foo,  the  most  talented  Chinaman  in  the  city 
and  one  far  in  advance  of  h  s  race,  is  the  editor  anti  pioprietor. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  New  York  Times  new  building  was  laid  on 
June  7.  The  new  building  will  be  of  entirely  white  exterior,  the  first  two 
stories  being  faced  with  rough  blocks  of  Maine  granite,  the  first  four 
courses  being  dressed  and  the  others  left  rough-faced.  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone  will  adorn  the  upper  stories.  The  new  building  will  be  a  hand¬ 
some  and  imposing  structure.  The  publication  office  will  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  press  room  in  the  basement,  and  the  composing  room 
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in  the  mansard  roof,  while  the  twelth  floor  will  be  occupied  as 
editorial  rooms  and  library.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  building  will 
be  completed  about  April  1 .  It  will  be  thirteen  stories  high  and  wedge- 
shaped,  running  102  ft.  in  Park-row,  60  ft.  in  Spruce-street,  97  ft.  in 
Nassau-street,  and  100  ft.  along  the  adjoining  Potter  building  party- 
wall. 

There  is,  according  to  The  New  York  Electrical  Review ,  a  very 
complete  electric  light  plant  in  the  new  building  of  the  Post-Dispatch , 
St.  Louis.  The  dynamo  is  of  the  Edison  standard  type.  The  capacity 
of  the  dynamo  machine  is  300  16-candle  power  lamps,  while  the  feeders 
and  mains  of  the  wiring  system  are  proportioned  for  600  16-candle 
power  lamps,  which  provides  amply  for  the  anticipated  increase  to  500 
lamps  of  16-candle  power,  or  400  lamps  of  20-candle  power. 


Confinenfaf  £  Jbmgn  Jfofftnge. 

Luxemburg  has  just  joined  the  International  Union  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  works  of  literature  and  art. 

The  Anti-Social  law  in  Germany  has,  it  is  stated,  necessitated  the 
suppression  of  3,948  journals,  524  of  which  are  foreign. 

M.  Dr.  Caudron,  of  Abbeville,  has  sold  his  printing-house,  and 
paper,  Le  Pilotc  de  la  Sou  me,  for  130,000  francs. 

The  Paris  Prefect  of  Police  has  again  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
address  himself  to  the  growing  evil  of  the  obscene  press,  and  put  the 
law  of  August  1,  1S82  into  force. 

The  printers  of  Oberhausen  have  sent  a  poetical  greeting  to  the 
widowed  Empress  Victoria,  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Gustav  Gerstel, 
called  “  Unser  Fritz.” 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Baron  La  Roche-Lacarelle  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  sum  of  545,587  lire.  The  number  of  works  was  540,  so 
that  the  average  price  per  volume  was  about  1,000  lire. 

The  Paris  Society  of  Literateurs  is  going  to  open  a  subscription  to 
erect  a  statue  to  1  alzac.  It  will  be  a  column  surmounted  by  a  bust, 
placed  at  the  summit  of  Pere  Lachaise,  on  which  will  be  inscribed  one 
word,  more  eloquent,  perhaps,  than  any  funeral  oration:  “Balzac.” 

The  editor,  Max  Karfunkel,  of  Berlin,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Empress  Victoria  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  obituary  notices  of  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick,  and  nearly  1,700  have  been  delivered,  670 
being  from  Germany,  710  from  England,  243  from  France,  5S  from 
Italy,  and  5  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  editor  of  a  Toulouse  paper  recently  committed  suicide  in  a  very 
systematical  and  determined  manner.  lie  wrote  his  own  obituary 
notice  for  the  printer,  willed  his  property  to  the  poor,  and  proceeded 
to  confession.  Then  he  shot  himself  separately  in  the  head  and  the 
breast  with  a  revolver,  but,  finding  this  method  of  dying  not 
sufficiently  speedy,  he  completed  his  work  by  throwing  himself  out  of 
window. 

Louis  Loire  writes  in  the  Imprimeric  on  Balzac’s  copy.  The 
writing  was  legible  enough,  but  the  amount  of  corrections  he  made 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  compose.  The  most  surprising  thing, 
however,  was  the  number  of  proofs  he  required.  When  his  novel, 
“  Les  Paysans,”  was  being  composed  for  La  Presse,  the  writer  counted 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  proofs  for  each  of  the  sixteen  instalments  ;  of 
one  chapter,  indeed, — No.  IX.  “  De  la  Mediocratie,” — actually 
twenty  were  sent  him,  so  nervously  anxious  was  he  to  have  his  works 
perfectly  correct. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  5  daily  papers,  all  in  Spanish  ;  22  journals 
appearing  six  times  a  week— 2  French,  3  Italian,  1  German,  and 
1  English;  40  weeklies  (1  of  which  is  German,  and  2  English);  21 
appearing  three  to  five  times  a  month  ;  and,  42  monthlies  (2  French, 

1  Italian,  and  1  English).  Besides  these  there  are  some  fourteen 
reviews  appearing  at  irregular  intervals.  The  oldest  paper  in  the  town 
dates  from  April  1,  1801.  The  Republic  of  Argentine  contains 
2,258,000  square  kilometres,  and  only  2,500,000  inhabitants;  the 
capital  itself  has  only  250,000  people,  100,000  of  whom  are  Europeans, 
30,000  being  French. 

The  Bibliothcque  Nationale  of  Paris  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
contains  2,200,000  volumes.  Nevertheless,  France  is  not  the  richest 
country  in  libraries,  since  she  possesses  only  500,  containing  4,598,000 
volumes  and  135,000  MSS.,  or  12 '5  per  100  inhabitants.  Austria 
possesses  577  libraries,  with  5,476,800  vols.,  without  counting  MSS., 
or  1 6*8  vols.  per  100  inhabitants.  Prussia  has  398  libraries,  contain¬ 
ing  2,940,450  vols.  and  58,000  MSS.,  or  11  vols.  per  100  inhabitants. 
Great  Britain,  200  libraries,  2,871,500  vols.,  and  26,000  MSS.  Russia 
possesses  only  145  libraries,  containing  952,000  vols.  and  24,300 
MSS.,  which  gives  only  1*3  vol.  per  100  inhabitants. 

A  Worthy  Example. — Signor  Sonzogno,  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  printing  and  lithographic  establishments  in  Italy,  many  years 
ago  promised  his  employes  that  he  would  award  with  a  gilt  of  500  lires 
every  one  who  remained  with  the  firm  twenty  years.  This  reward  has 


just  been  paid  to  eighteen  of  the  employes.  This  generous  action 
deserves  publicity,  especially  in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that 
Signor  Sonzogno  also  promised  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  that,  in 
case  of  temporary  sickness  or  indisposition,  they  would  still  be  paid 
their  full  wages,  and,  if  permanently  disabled  or  invalided,  they  would 
be  retired  on  a  liberal  pension. 

A  little  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  Danish 
Book  Trades  Union.  We  are  now  able  to  record  the  foundation  of  a 
Norwegian  Graphic  Union  in  Christiania.  The  object  of  the  Union  is 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  book  trades  and  to  establish  a  central 
point  of  union  for  ihe  graphic  industries,  not  only  among  themselves 
but  also  in  relation  to  various  other  influential  persons  who  stand  out¬ 
side,  but  still  are  nearly  related  to,  the  book  trades.  It  is  intended 
to  do  this  by  means  orlectures,  by  the  foundation  of  a  libra. y  and  a 
collection  of  samples  and  by  periodical  exhibitions.  In  this  latter 
respect  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  starting  a  Trade 
Exhibition,  which  lately  took  place.  The  University  library,  we 
understand,  offered  to  lend  sonic  interesting  specimens  of  printing  for 
printing  for  exhibition. 

Government  Printing  in  Switzerland. — Unlike  its  great 
sister  Republic,  Switzerland  has  no  Government  printing-office. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  Government  to  distribute 
its  patronage  among  a  number  of  printers.  This  course,  however, 
has  provoked  jealousies  and  given  rise  to  so  much  bad  feeling,  that 
a  number  of  the  “outs,”  envious  of  their  typographical  brethren  who 
generally  execute  the  Government  printing,  have  petitioned  the 
Bundesrath  that  a  Government  office  might  be  established  and  all 
Government  work  done  there.  The  Bundesrath,  however,  declined 
to  entertain  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  not  only  would  such  an 
office  deprive  a  number  of  taxpayers  of  work,  but  would  also  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  competition  with  them  for  private  work,  for  such 
an  office  would  have’fto  keep  a  staff  of  experienced  workmen,  who, 
when  Government  work  was  short,  must  be  occupied  with  work  taken 
anywhere.  To  any  sane  mind  the  reasons  here  urged  would  be 
conclusive,  but  human  nature  is  such  that  plenty  of  men  may  be  found 
who  would  willingly  undergo  a  loss  to  prevent  a  neighbour’s  gain. 

The  Book  Trade  in  Russia. — The  Borsenblatt  f Hr  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  Russian  book 
trade.  Not  until  1553,  or  a  century  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
was  the  printer’s  art  introduced  into  Russia,  and  then  it  encountered 
such  narrow-minded  opposition  as  dwarfed  its  growth.  Peter  the 
Great,  however,  founded  a  Government  printing-office  at  Moscow  in 
1705,  and  provided  his  newly-founded  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  with 
another  in  17x1.  But  only  in  1788  was  permission  given  for  the 
establishment  of  private  printing-offices.  The  popular  political  writer, 
N.  L  Nourikow,  really  founded  the  Russian  book  trade  in  1777,  by 
getting  the  lease  of  the  University  Press  at  Moscow,  and  starting  a 
typographic  company  there.  In  1785  he  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
But  for  long  years  there  was  no  corporate  organisation  of  the  trade. 
About  eight  years  since,  some  booksellers  at  St.  Petersburg  established 
the  Russian  Booksellers’  and  Publishers’  Union,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  joined  by  members  of  the  trade  residing  in  other  parts  of  the 
great  Russian  empire. 


(tte®  ^ournafe  £  (prefer 


The  Household  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  in 
Manchester.  It  is  “to  promote  the  interests  of  householders  and 
domestic  servants,  housekeepers,  governesses,  tutors,  nurses,  &c,  ” 

The  Kinds  College  Gazette,  devoted  mainly  to  the  news  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  college,  has  been  started.  It  will  appear 
during  term  time  only. 

The  Newcastle  Courant  has  gone  with  the  times,  and  reduced  its 
price  from  twopence  to  one  penny  weekly. 

Seafaring  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly,  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  employed  in  the  merchant  navy.  The  office  is  at 
150,  Minories,  E. 

The  Radical  Leader  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly,  published  at 
28,  Stonecutter-street,  price  one  penny.  It  was  intended  to  call  it  the 
Leader  simply,  but  a  day  or  two  before  the  intended  first  issue  was  to 
take  place  a  paper  called  The  Liberal  Home  Ruler  appropriated  the 
title,  and  the  name  had  accordingly  to  be  altered.  This  was  sharp 
practice  or  a  strange  coincidence. 

The  Political  'World  made  its  appearance  on  the  28th  ult.  It  is 
conducted  by  S.  Walter  Norton,  and  is  published  at  12  Catherine-street. 

Book  Prices  Current,  which  was  published  monthly  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  during  last  year,  will  be  issued  in  quarterly  sections  during  1888, 
The  first  part  will  be  ready  shortly. 
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1  he  Musical  World,  hitherto  printed  and  published  by  .Macrea, 
Curtice,  &  Co.,  is  now  printed  by  A.  Mallet,  Lewisham,  and  published 
at  138A,  Strand. 

Society,  the  father  of  society  papers,  lias  just  changed  hands  again. 
1  he  new  proprietor  is  Mr.  Curtice  of  the  “press-cutting  agency.” 
It  is  published  at  282,  Strand. 

Another  journalistic  venture,  which  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time 
last  week,  is  the  Salon,  a  shilling  monthly  devoted  to  “  Art,  fashion, 
music,  and  the  drama,”  and  giving  a  large  number  of  cliches  of  artistic 
engraving  “printed  in  Germany.” 

Cra&e 

Mr.  W.  O.  Felt,  the  sole  agent  for  Day’s  Shading  Mediums,  has  re¬ 
moved  from  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  to  63,  Farringdon  road,  E.C. 

Mr.  W.  Hagelberg,  fine  art  printer  and  publisher,  has  removed 
from  London- wall  to  12,  Bunhill-row,  F.  C. 

Mr.  H.  Vanhegan,  printers’  material  manufacturer,  has  removed 
from  ia,  Bowling  Green-lane,  Farringdon-road,  E.C.,  to  new  premises 
at  15,  Theobald’s-road,  W.C. 

The  extensive  printing  and  publishing  business  conducted  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Heywood,  of  Deansgate,  Ridgefield,  and  Manchester,  is 
still  being  carried  on  in  all  branches  under  the  direction  of  his  elder 
son,  Mr.  John  E.  Heywood. 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Watson  &  Co.,  printers’  engineers,  of  76,  High 
Holborn,  W.C;,  have  been  appointed  sole  London  agents  for  the 
Wharldale  machines  and  the  new  “  Swift  ”  cylinder  letterpress  machine 
of  Messrs.  Alex.  Seggie  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson  have  removed  their  London 
office  from  Bread-street-hill  to  Turnagain-lane,  Farringdon-street,  E.C., 
where  they  have  machines  on  show,  and  a  complete  repairing  depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  represented  by  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Brown. 

Mr.  J.  White,  Jun.,  until  recently  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  White 
&  Son,  89,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  binders  and  numerical  printers,  &c.,  has 
commenced  business  for  himself  at  2,  Goldsmith-street,  Gough-square, 
E.C.,  where  he  will  trade  under  the  style  of  J.  White  &  Co.  Mrs. 
Moore,  the  remaining  partner  in  the  Shoe-lane  firm,  will  continue  that 
business  as  usual  at  the  old  address. 


(prinftng  anb  offjer  Companies. 

WE  give  herewith  particulars  of  eight  new  Companies 
which  have  been  registered  since  our  last  list  was 
compiled.  The  total  capital  amounts  to  ^1 15,000.  This 
compares  with  eleven  Companies  and  ^289, 120  capital  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  brings  the  total  for 
this  year  to  no  Companies  and  £^2,142,300  capital,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  seventy-seven  Companies  and  £'1,568,620  capital 
last  year. 

T.  H.  Bracken  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  9th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  ,£35,000,  in  shares  of  £10 
each,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  business  of  paper-making,  now 
carried  on  by  the  firm  of  T.  H.  Bracken  &  Company,  at  the  Hunslet 
l’apcr  Mills,  in  Hunslet,  and  at  the  warehouses  in  Basinghall-street, 
and  in  Halifax.  The  first  subscribers  are  : — T.  H.  Bracken,  paper- 
manufacturer,  Farfiekl  Hall,  Addingham,  1,000  shares;  Alf.  Cooke, 
printer  and  publisher,  Westwood  Hall,  Leeds,  25  ;  S.  Mellor,  paper- 
maker,  Woodhouse-hill,  Hunslet,  5 ;  S.  Nicholson,  engineer,  3, 
Farrar-yard,  Low-road,  Hunslet,  10  ;  J.  Ainsworth,  paper-finisher, 
Stourton-view,  Wakefield-road,  Hunslet,  10  ;  T.  Lynn,  paper-maker, 
Mayflower-place,  Hunslet,  5  ;  T.  Barnes,  salesman,  Farrar  House, 
Hunslet,  15.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  seven.  The  first  directors  shall  be  Thomas  Hirst  Bracken, 
Alf.  Cooke,  and  Charles  William  Davis.  The  qualification  shall  be 
the  holding  in  his  own  right  of  registered  shares  or  stock  of  the  nominal 
value  of  ,£250.  The  remuneration  will  be  fixed  by  the  company  in 
general  meeting. 

Bibby  &  Baron  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
1 6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£25,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  £50 
each,  to  purchase  the  business,  good-will,  stock-in-trade,  contracts, 
machinery,  plant,  property,  patent  rights  and  utensils  of  Bibby  & 
Barron,  papet-bag  manufacturers,  of  Finsley  Mill,  Burnley,  and  the 
patent  rights  of  Job  Duerden,  of  Burnley,  upon  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Bibby  &  Baron  of  the  first  part,  Job  Duerden  &  Co.,  of 
the  second  part,  Job  Duerden  of  the  third  part,  and  Arthur  Baron  of 
the  fourth  part.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — *J.  Baron,  107,  Manchester-read,  Burnley  ;  "  W.  Baron 


194,  Park-terrace,  Rochdale  ;  J.  W.  Baron,  Lytham-road,  Blackpool  ; 
"J.  Bibby,  24,  Westgate,  Burnley;  *Job  Duerden,  2,  Callow  street, 
Burnley;  J.  Duerden,  17,  Nichol-street,  Burnley;  *A.  Baron,  107, 
Manchester-road,  Burnley.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk 
are  the  hrst  directors  ;  qualification,  ten  shares  ;  the  remuneration  will 
be  fixed  by  the  company  in  general  meeting. 

Ausieai.iax  Cable  Lews  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£20,000,  in  £ 1  shares, 
to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an  agreement,  dated  July  16,  1888,  and 
made  between  William  Henry  Leighton  Badey  of  the  one  part,  and 
Llewellin  Applin  Crowley,  on  behalf  of  this  company,  of  the  other 
part,  to  start,  acquire,  print,  publish,  and  circulate  in  England  or  else¬ 
where  any  newspaper  or  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
generally  to  carry  on  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors  and 
general  publishers.  To  establish  and  carry  on  a  news-room  and 
exchange  for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  any  subscribers  to  such 
rooms  and  exchange.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are E.  B.  Power,  Maisonette,  Ailsa-road,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Twickenham;  S.  B.  Allen,  clerk,  106,  Taunton-road,  Lee,  ’Kent; 
C.  A.  Hollingsworth,  chartered  accountant,  Ilford-park,  Ilford,  Essex; 
G.  B.  Walker,  clerk,  43,  British-street,  Bow,  E. ;  W.  G.  Tratt 
Aihelstone,  Hampton-hill ;  J.  L.  Crowley,  stock  dealer,  2,  Lowther- 
hill.  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  C.  H.  Threlfall,  share  broker,  37,  Oakfield- 
road,  Anerley,  S.E.  The  number  ol  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  five;  qualification,  200  shares;  remuneration, 
£1,000  per  annum,  to  be  divided  as  they  may  determine. 

Grays  Paper  Works  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  divided  into  100  shares  of 
£ 100  each,  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  dated  June  29,  1888,  between 
David  Asplant  Gibbs,  William  Alfred  Gibbs,  William  S.  Collins,  and 
David  Cecil  Gibbs,  all  of  76,  Milton-street,  in  the  City  o^  London, 
trading  under  the  firm  and  style  of  D.  &  W.  Gibbs,  of  the  first  part, 
Alfred  Singer  Chinnock  and  Charles  Edward  McLaren,  both  of 
Limehouse,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  trading  together  under  the 
firm  and  stvle  of  Chinnock,  McLaren,  &  Company,  of  the  second 
part,  and  Thomas  Hardwick  Cooper,  of  the  third  part,  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  company  of  certain  works  and  premises  at  or  near 
Grays,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  generally  to  cany  on  the  business 
of  paper  manufacturers  and  importers,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
paper  an  the  materials  for  making  paper.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are:— :fA.  S.  Chinnock,  manufacturer, 
Chinnock’s  wharf,  Limehouse ;  ‘“‘Charles  McLaren,  manufacturer, 
Chinnoek’s  wharf,  Limehouse ;  W.  A.  Giobs,  soap  manufacturer, 
Ilanover-court,  Milton-street,  London,  E.C.  ;  W.  A.  Gibbs,  soap 
manufacturer,  Hanover  court,  Milton-street,  London,  E.C.  ;  * W.  S. 
Collins,  soap  manufacturer,  Hanover-court,  Milton-street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  W.  C.  Gibbs,  soap  manufacturer,  Planover-court,  Milton- 
street,  London,  E.C. ;  F.  L.  Gibbs,  soap  manufacturer,  Hanover- 
court,  Milton-street,  London,  E.C.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification  of  a  director 
shall  be  the  holding  in  his  own  right  alone  of  two  shares  of  £100 
each.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors  ; 
the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

“Exchange”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£10,000,  in  shares  of  ,£10  each,  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  the 
newspaper  known  as  Sale  and  Exchange  ;  also  the  type,  furniture, 
and  effects  in  or  about  the  premises  No.  282,  Strand,  London.  The 
first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  Mason, 
printer,  76,  Albert-road,  Walthamstow,  E.;  FI.  E.  Taylor,  fine  art 
dealer,  13,  Carlingford-road,  Hampstead,  N.;  J.  R.  Mitchell, 
journalist,  Lawn-villa,  Upper  Tooting;  C.  T.  Thomas,  accountant, 
8,  Holmedale-road,  Stamford-hill,  N.;  W.  Hicks,  clerk,  20,  Bucklers- 
bury,  London,  E.C'.;  T.  R.  Glover,  journalist,  43,  King’s  Cross-road, 
London,  W.C.;  (I.  Jeffrey,  accountant,  10,  St.  Paul’s-road,  London, 
X.  W.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more 
than  seven  ;  and  the  first  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  ; 
remuneration,  £100  per  annum,  to  be  divided  amongst  them  as  they 
may  think  fit. 

Anglo-Colonial  Letter  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000,  in  shares  of 
£10  each,  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an  agreement  dated  July  26, 
1888,  and  made  between  the  Chevalier  Francis  Pangaert  d’Opdorp  ot 
the  one  part,  and  Albert  Sanders  Morrish  (as  trustee  for  and  on  behalf 
of  this  company)  of  the  other  part,  to  acquire  any  invention  capable  of 
being  used  for  or  in  connexion  with  improvements  in  combined 
envelooes  and  note-paper,  or  other  cards  or  stationery.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  B.  Dumbell,  L01- 
den  Lodge,  Gateacre  ;  A.  S.  Moriish,  6,  Marmion-road,  Liverpool; 
Chevalier  E.  P.  de  Opdorp,  7,  Alexandra-buildings,  Liverpool  ;  J.  M. 
Wade,  chartered  accountant,  5,  Fenwick-street,  Liverpool ;  W.  O.  A. 
Lowe,  merchant,  10,  Dale-street,  Liverpool ;  H.  W.  Madge,  solicitor, 

5,  Cook-street,  Liverpool  ;  R.  Wareham,  shipowner,  14,  Water-street, 
Liverpool.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  table  A  are  adopted  ;  directors’ 
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qualification,  .£100  in  shares  or  stock  ;  an  agreement  of  26th  ult.  relates 
to  the  purchase  by  the  company  from  Mr.  d’Opdorp  of  patented  inven¬ 
tions  relating  to  postal  sheets  and  envelopes  combined,  stamped  sheets 
or  cards,  and  advertisements  ;  the  consideration  is  ,£500  cash,  and 
.£4,500  in  fully-paid  shares. 

Fenwick  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  nth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £10  shares,  to  trade  as 
advertising  agents,  general  printers,  lithographers,  and  engravers.  An 
agreement  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Keith  Angus,  of  n, 
( larrick-street,  as  managing  director,  at  a  salary  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  the  net  profit,  such  salary  to  include  office  and  clerical  expenses. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — VV.  H.  Herbert, 
solicitor,  10,  Cork-street,  Bond-street;  J.  Keith  Angus,  newspaper 
proprietor,  Savoy  House,  Savoy;  G.  Hastings,  M.D.,  103,  Gloucester- 
place,  Portman-square;  Philip  Frith,  accountant,  26,  Beriford-road; 
H.  B.  Me  Master,  Ulster  Club,  Belfast;  J.  Marix,  journalist,  130, 
Holland-road,  W.  ;  F.  E.  Joseph,  merchant,  Plenley-on-Thames. 
Most  of  t  e  regulations  of  Table  A  are  adopted. 

Eastbourne  Newspaper  and  Printing  Company  (Limited). 
—-This  company  was  registered  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£4,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  purchase  the  Eastbourne  Standard  and  the 
Eastbourne  Review,  and  the  lease,  copyright,  good-will,  property, 
stock-in-trade,  book  debts,  &c.,  together  with  leasehold  interest  in  75, 
Terminus-road,  Eastbourne.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are: — *C.  D.  Gilbert,  Manor  House,  Eastbourne; 
*W.  E.  Morrison,  Mondella  Lodge,  Eastbourne;  J.  Rudd,  hotel 
keeper,  22,  Marine-parade,  Eastbourne;  H.  T.  Gouldsmith,  Lawrie 
House,  Eastbourne;  *J.  Towers,  printer,  75,  Terminus-road,  East¬ 
bourne;  H.  J.  Capon,  16,  Tidewell-road,  Eastbourne;  C.  Murley, 
printer,  Ashgrove,  Upperton,  Eastbourne.  The  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk  and  Messrs.  T.  Young  and  J.  Jackson,  are  the  first 
directors ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Clement  Smith  &  Co.  (Limited)  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  preferred  shares  for  the  half-year  ending  June 
30  last. 

Perry  &  Co.  (Limited). — The  directors  of  this  company  have  re¬ 
solved  to  pay  on  September  1  an  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  being  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  The  half-yearly  dividend  on  the  preference  shares 
will  be  paid  as  usual  at  the  fixed  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

-i—————— ——————  s  ^  CTrx»  > . —  -■«  — - 


FoRMAn. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Forman,  J.P.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Nottingham  Guardian  and 
Evening  Post,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  July  26. 

Jones.- — Mr.  James  Jones,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  Jones  & 
Co.,  hot-pressers,  &c.,  56,  Carter-lane,  E.C.,  died  suddenly  on 

July  21. 

Roe. — The  death  was  recently  announced  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
the  American  novel-writer. 

r- — -  •— »»  0  ♦  «&*-  0 — “ 

Betters  (patent 

[  Th:  figure  following  each  eulrv  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.\ 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent.— July. 

9,675. — Lilly,  J.,  and  George,  C.  J.,  London.  A  machine  in  which 
web  paper  may  be  ruled,  perforated,  printed,  numbered,  and 
severed  longitudinally  and  transversely,  any  or  all  of  such  operations 
being  carried  on  simultaneously  or  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  3. 
9,831. — Duncan,  G.,  and  Salmon,  J.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  finishing  printed  sheets  of  paper.  6. 
9,834. — KleinerU,  V.,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  dusting  off  the  surface  of  printed  matter  on  paper 
or  other  material  after  being  bronzed.  6. 

9,923.  —  Huth,  A.  II.,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writers  7. 
9,942. — Annandale,  J.  II.,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  paper-making' 
machines.  9. 

9,077  Richardson,  J.  T.  I  I..  and  Harris,  R.  \'V. ,  Burlon-on-Trenl. 
An  improvement  in  the  production  of  work  known  as  lithographic, 
chromo-graphic,  and  other  printing,  to. 

10,015.  Golding,  \V.  IJ.,  London.  Improvements  in  machines  or 
apparatus  for  cutting  paper,  cardboard,  and  the  like.  to. 

10.108.  Hoffman,  E.  G.,  London.  Improvements  in  automatic 
ticket-printing  weighing  machines.  12. 


10,158. — White,  P.,  London.  Improvements  in  printing  inks  and 
similar  colouring  materials.  12. 

10,175, — Watson,  IT.,  Peterborough.  An  invention  consisting  of  a 
new  form  and  style  of  Christmas,  Xew-year,  birthday,  wedding, 
&c.,  card,  13. 

10,214,— Edward,  E.  A  communication  from  Schirm,  J.  W.  C.  C., 
Germany.  Improvements  in  self  inking  or  colouring  printing 
surfaces.  13. 

10,227. — Williams,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  rendering  paper 
and  textile  fabrics  waterproof.  14. 

10,295. — Mills,  J.  L.,  London.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  en¬ 
graving  and  mezzotinting,  whereby  currents  of  compressed  air  or 
steam  and  sand  are  controlled  by  the  hand  and  utilised  for  engrav¬ 
ing  purposes.  16. 

10,410. — Myers,  F.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  type-writing 
machines.  18. 

10,437. — Wright,  J.  E.,  and  Moore,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in 
printing  telegrauhs.  1 8. 

10,444. — Edwards,  E.  A  communication  from  Grote,  C.  F. ,  Germany. 
Improvements  in  type-writing  machines  for  writing  music  notes. 

10,704. — Mewburn,  J.  C.  A  communication  from  Johnson,  L.  K.  and 
Low  A.  A.,  United  States.  Improvements  in  type  line  holders 
24. 

10,736. — Rogers,  J.  R.  Improvements  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
stereotype  matrices  and  to  apparatus  therefor.  24. 

10,774. — Lake,  II.  IT.  A  communication  from  Hinkel,  E.  Ph  , 
Germany.  Improvements  in  suspensible  holders  or  cases  for  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  and  the  like.  25. 

1  o, S55. — Wise,  W.  L.  A  communication  from  Martini,  F.,  &  Co., 
Switzerland.  Improvements  in  folding  machines.  26. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

9,016. — Wallace,  Ji.  S.  Type-writing  machines .  is.  id. 

11,122. — Royle,  G.  Type-writers .  .  8d. 

1 1,335- — Worrell,  P.  D.  Printing  in  colours .  6d. 

11,585. — Jordan,  J.,  and  Howard,  E.  Printing  presses .  8d. 

16,750. — Thomlinson,  J.  Printing  machines .  8d. 

1888. 

6,781. — Michaud,  J.  Lithographic  and  zincographic  presses.  8d. 

7.868.  — Newton,  II.  E.  Web  printing  machines .  is.  8d. 

7.869.  — Lake,  II.  FT.  Web  printing  machines .  8d. 
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regards  the  State  of  Trade  this  month  there 
is  little  to  be  said  but  what  is  favourable. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Trade  of  the 
country  is  improving,  and  it  must  follow 
that,  with  business  as  a  whole,  the  printing- 
trade  must  improve  also.  That  is  a 
necessity.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  among 
printers  just  now  appears  to  be  generally  admitted,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  Many  establishments  have  as 
much  as  they  can  do,  some  almbst  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few,  as  there  always  are,  that  cannot  find  enough 
work  to  do  anyhow. 

+  +  + 

The  practical  character  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
discussions  this  year  entitles  that  body  to  the  respect  and  even 
admiration  of  (he  general  public.  The  subjects  dealt  with 
have  been  difficult,  but  the  manner  of  their  treatment  has  been 
excellent,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  will,  for  the  most  part, 
command  the  ready  assent  of  the  community.  On  the  8th,  the 
Congress  attacked  the  sweating  system,  a  subject  touching 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes  so  closely,  ar.d  one  upon 
which  their  feelings  must  have  been  so  wounded  by  recent 
revelations,  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  it  had 
called  forth  passionate  remonstrances  and  propositions  more 
radical  than  reasonable.  The  resolution  submitted,  however, 
was  distinctly  moderate,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to 
force  on  the  consideration  of  remedies  which  raise  awkward 
and  difficult  questions  of  economics.  Parliament  is  inquiring 
into  the  whole  matter,  and  when  the  full  extent  of  the  evil 
is  revealed  there  will  be  scope  enough  for  controversy  as  to 
the  remedy. 

+  +  + 

Among  other  resolutions  passed  by  the  Trades  Unionists 
was  the  following,  moved  by  Mr.  Drummond,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  : — “  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  employer  or  his  agent  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  hirin 


that  a  workman’s  wages  shall  be  liable  to  deductions  to  any 
fund  or  to  any  benefit,  charitable,  or  provident  institution  from 
which  a  workman  is  not  entitled  to  derive  any  benefit  after  he 
has  ceased  to  remain  in  that  employment.  No  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  a  workman’s  wages  for  any  work,  materials, 
machinery,  or  tools  which  may  have  been  spoiled  or  injured  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  employment ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for 
an  employer  to  make  it  a  condition  on  a  workman  that  he  is 
willing  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  any  such  spoilage  01- 
injurv,  provided  always  that  such  spoilage  or  injury  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  any  act  wilfully  committed  by  the  said 
workman  himself  or  in  concert  with  any  other  person  or 
persons.  No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  a  workman’s 
wages  for  any  time  he  may  lose  when  employed  upon  piece¬ 
work,  nor  shall  a  workman  employed  upon  time  be  liable  to 
have  deducted  from  his  wages  more  than  the  actual  value  of 
the  time  lost  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  of  the  said  work¬ 
man.  No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  a  workman’s  wages 
for  any  fines  imposed  by'  an  employer  or  his  agent  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  employer 
to  make  it  a  condit'on  of  the  hiring  that  such  fines  may  be 
imposed.” 

+  +  + 

We  have  expressed  our  views  on  the  proposed  legislation  in 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  international  copyright,  and 
need,  therefore,  only  say  that  we  fully  agree  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Trades  LTnion  Congress.  It  was  as  follows: — 
“  That  in  view  of  the  impending  legislation  in  the  United  States 
of  America  for  granting  copyright  to  foreign  (British)  authors 
in  that  country  under  conditions  which  will  be  most  injurious 
to  the  printing  and  book-producing  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  resolved  that  the  Parliamentary  committee  be  instructed 
to  bring  the  whole  question  of  international  copyright  law  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  of  urging  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  open  up  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  authors  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labours,  and  their  entire  freedom  to  choose  the 
country  where  their  works  shall  be  produced.”  The  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  (Edinburgh),  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Minter  (London),  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Johnson  (Glasgow) 
and  Mr.  Drummond  (London), 
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The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Technical  Education  has  issued  its  report  for  1888. 
The  tenth  examination  in  Technology,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institute,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  30, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  12.  The  Saturday 
examination  was  held  in  Weaving  and  Pattern  Designing,  in 
Practical  Plumbing,  in  Practical  Typography,  and  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  examination  in  Bread-making.  The 
practical  examination  in  Mine  Surveying  was  held  on  June  12. 
This  year,  for  the  second  time,  examinations  were  held  in  New 
South  Wales,  under  similar  arrangements  to  those  of  last  year. 
Candidates  presented  themselves  from  Sydney,  Bathurst,  and 
Newcastle.  The  worked  papers,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of 
the  hand-work  of  the  candidates,  were  forwarded  to  London, 
in  time  for  the  inclusion  of  the  results  in  this  report.  The 
number  of  Colonial  candidates  has  increased  from  48  to  5  r,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  have  passed  from  31  to  34.  There 
has  again  been  a  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  examined.  In  1887,  5,508  were  examined,  of  whom 
3,090  passed;  in  1888,  6,166  were  examined,  of  whom  3,510 
have  passed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  is  less 
this  year  than  last,  being  658  as  compared  with  744. 

+  4*  + 

In  the  examination  in  Practical  Typography,  84  candidates 
presented  themselves,  of  whom  35  passed.  This  examination 
consists  mainly  of  compositors’  work,  and  is  held  in  the  shops 
of  the  different  printing  firms  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  the 
provinces,  who  placed  their  works  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute.  This  year  222  prizes  have  been  awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  examination.  These  awards  include  197  money 
prizes,  amounting  to  £(652,  71  silver,  and  15 1  bronze  medals. 
Last  year  217  prizes  were  awarded,  including  189  money  prizes, 
62  silver  and  155  bronze  medals. 

+  +  + 

How  is  it  that  appeals  have  to  be  made  time  after  time  for 
pecuniary  help  on  behalf  of  so  many  literary  men  and  women, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  pinnacle  of  fame  to  which  they  attained 
during  life,  must  have  been  in  receipt  of  good  incomes  ?  The 
latest  for  whom  an  appeal  of  this  sort  is  made  is  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  the  veteran  journalist  and  poet,  author  of  “  Cheer, 
Boys,  Cheer,”  “  The  Good  Time  Coming,”  and  other  popular 
ballads  and  stirring  songs.  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  is  now  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  and  is  said  to  be  in  reduced  circumstances 
and  broken  in  health.  Yet  he  must  certainly  have  had  his 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  He  has  written  much, 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  that  has  taken  the  popular  taste  ;  and 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Times ,  he  must  have 
enjoyed  a  fair  income.  There  is  much  about  Dr.  Mackay’s 
productions,  such  as  the  genuine,  honest,  cheery  ring  of  his 
ballads,  that  all  Englishmen  will  admire.  Yet  we  cannot  forget 
that  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
while  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times  during  the 
American  War,  tended  much  to  embitter  the  relations  between 
England  and  America,  and  helped  to  delay  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  good  literary  work, 
and,  whatever  the  causes  of  his  poverty,  a  man  who  has  such 
immortal  stuff  in  him  as  Dr.  Mackay  should  not  be  allowed 
either  to  starve  or  want  in  his  old  age.  We  may,  therefore, 
inform  our  readers,  that  Lord  Tennyson  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  under  whose  auspices  the  fund  for  Dr.  Mackay  is 
being  raised,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Alexander,  of  Holly  Lodge,  Upper 
Parkfields,  Putney,  London,  S.W.,  is  hon.  sec.,  to  whom  dona¬ 
tions  should  be  sent.  # 

+  *  + 

“Literary  coincidences”  are  again  cropping  up.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Duneka  writes  to  the  New  York  World  to  say  that  a 
short  story  by  M.  Charles  Aubert,  a  French  writer,  contains  a 
similar  incident  to  that  upon  which  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s 
story,  “  Mr.  Meesom’s  Will,”  is  founded.  And  here  is  a  cor¬ 
respondent  writing  to  the  Times ,  which  had  quoted  from  Dean 
Burgon’s  “Petra”  the  line,  “A  rose- red  city  half  as  old  as 
time,”  to  say  that  in  Samuel  Rogers’  “  Italy”  occurs  the  line, 
“Temples  half  as  old  as  time”;  and  the  irreverent  corre¬ 
spondent  goes  on  to  say  that  all  that  is  poetic  in  Dean 
Burgon’s  line  is  stolen  from  Rogers,  for  “a  rose-red  city”  is  no 
more  poetical  than  “  sky-blue  breeches,”  which  is  somewhat 
coarse.  But  the  “coincidence”  is  there, 


An  interesting  article  on  “Bradshaw”  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  It  seems  that  the  original 
founder  of  this  publication  was  a  Quaker  named  George  Brad¬ 
shaw,  who  lived  about  1838  in  Manchester.  He  was  an 
engraver  of  maps  and  plans  of  cities,  and  his  avocation  brought 
him  into  connexion  with  railways.  The  idea  struck  him  of 
making  a  map  of  the  few  railways  then  in  existence,  and 
giving  the  hours  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains.  On 
October  19,  1839,  appeared  a  little  book  only  4^  in.  by  2-i-  in., 
bound  in  violet  cloth,  and  entitled  “  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Time 
Table  and  Assistant  to  Railway  Travelling,”  containing  the 
mention  of  a  few  dozen  trains.  From  this  humble  beginning 
the  present  big  book  has  sprung. 

4»  <•  + 

Once  more  we  have  the  pleasure  to  record  an  increase  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  thus  maintaining  the  improvement  w'e 
have  had  to  record  during  the  whole  of  1888.  We  sincerely 
hope  it  may  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Printed  Books 
show  a  large  increase  both  for  the  month  and  the  eight  months. 
Stationery  is  also  considerably  more,  and  now  marks  no  less 
than  £(63,000  increase  for  the  eight  months.  Paper  still 
continues  in  a  satisfactory  position,  the  increase  on  the  month 
being  ,£43,000,  and  for  eight  months  £(260,000  (comparison 
being  made  with  last  year).  Import  of  foreign  papers  is 
£(24,000  more  for  the  month,  and  £(100,000  more  for  the  eight 
months. 

•F  4*  4* 


Extort  of  Printed  Books. 


Amr. 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  ... 

...  12,802  ... 

...  118,290 

1887  ... 

...  10,837  ... 

...  ■  98,745 

1886  ... 

...  9,944  ••• 

•  ••  90,585 

1888  ... 

...  84,622  ... 

...  755A22 

1887  .. 

...  79,932  ... 

1886  ... 

...  681,412 

ExroRT  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£  £ 

Aug....  1888  ...  88,895  Jan.  to  Aug.  1S88  567,129 

,,  ...  1887  ...  71,668  ,,  1887  504,270 

,,  ...  1886  ...  68,243  »  1886  537,624 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  eight  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

45,057 

...  40,503 

...  38,716 

France  . 

23,418 

...  27,477 

...  31,199 

United  States . 

52,056 

...  49,415 

...  54,285 

British  East  Indies  . 

71,964 

...  66,398 

...  75,900 

Australasia . 

126,080 

•  ••  99,314 

...  122,936 

British  North  America.. 

21,736 

...  23,521 

...  24,220 

Other  countries . 

226,81s 

..  197,662 

...  190,368 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

Auc 


Jan.  to  Aug 


cwt. 

£ 

188s  ... 

97,513  ■■ 

....  166,518 

1887  ... 

...  70,530  .. 

....  123,884 

1886  ... 

...  64,423  .. 

....  119,297 

1888  ... 

...  712,978  .. 

....  1,213,721 

1887  ... 

•  527,359  •• 

....  954,308 

1S86  ... 

•••  535,356  •• 

.  ..1,020,705 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


Aug. 


Jan.  to  Aug. 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  .. 

....  158,927  .. 

....  144,831 

I8S7  .. 

....  132,750  .. 

....  120*140 

1886  .. 

1888  .. 

....1,173,287  .. 

....1,087,056 

1887  .. 

....1,061,130 

....  986,518 

IS86  .. 

....  933,844  •• 

....  916,992 

Lord  Spencer  has,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Furnivall,  agreed  to 
allow  his  unique  copy  of  Caxton’s  romance  of  “  Bianchardyn  and 
Eglantyne”  to  be  copied,  and  for  the  first  time  reprinted,  for  the  extra 
series  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The  sub-librarian  at  Althorp, 
Mr.  Groom,  will  bring  the  precious  volume  to  the  British  Museum  next 
week,  and  there  it  will  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  Keeper  of  Printed 
Books  until  the  work  of  copy  ng  and  reprinting — which  will  be  put  in 
hand  forthwith — is  completed. 


Sept.  15,  1888.] 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Theory  of  Colour—  Complementaries — Colour  Printing — Colour-blind¬ 
ness  —  Iritis  :  its  Causes  and  its  Cure  —  Pigments  —  Their 

•  Chemical  Properties — The  Effect  of  Materials  in  Contact  with 
them — Result  to  British  Trade  of  Neglecting  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  of  those  engaged  in  Colour  Printing. 

VERY  ray  of  light  that  travels  from  the 
sun  is  divisible  into  three  imponder¬ 
able  portions — viz.,  heat,  light,  and  the 
actinic  force.  We  need  not  here  con¬ 
sider  rays  of  heat  at  all,  as  it  is  chiefly 
with  light  that  we  now  have  to  deal, 
and  the  white  rays  of  light  that  we 
observe  everywhere  around  us  are 
simply  the  cause  of  all  colour,  which 
is  not  positive,  but  is  merely  an  effect. 

We  term  an  object  blue  or  red,  but  it  is  not  really  so ; 
it  is  simply  endowed  with  the  power  of  absorbing  one 
portion  of  the  white  ray  of  light  and  reflecting  back  the 
rest.  Accordingly,  as  certain  parts  of  the  ray  are  so 
absorbed,  leaving  certain  other  parts  to  travel  to  the  eye, 
we  term  such  bodies  red  or  blue  or  yellow.  Every  white 
ray  then  is  sub-divisible  into  further  portions  by  means  of 
what  is  termed  polarization.  By  means  of  a  prism  three 
primary  and  four  secondary  coloured  rays  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  white  screen,  the  image  thus  thrown  being  called 
the  spectrum.  The  three  primary  rays  are  the  red,  the 
blue,  and  the  yellow ;  the  secondaries  are  violet,  which  is 
produced  by  blending  red  and  blue  ;  green,  a  blending  of 
blue  and  yellow  ;  orange,  a  blend  of  red  and  yellow  ;  and 
grey,  a  combination  of  them  all.  If  a  disc  be  divided 
into  three  parl/s,  one  of  which  is  coloured  blue,  another 
red,  and  another  yellow,  and  is  made  to  revolve  very 
rapidly,  the  eye  cannot  detect  any  colour  at  all,  the  disc 
looks  quite  white,  which  proves  that  if  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  which  compose  the  white  ray 
be  observed  the  result  is  while. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  prism,  we  take  any  body  that  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  all  the  red  rays  and  reflecting  the 
rest  of  the  white  ray,  it  ceases  to  look  white  and  becomes 
green.  If  both  red  and  blue  are  absorbed,  it  becomes 
yellow.  Therefore,  the  complementary  rays  that  have  to 
be  added  to  red  to  form  white  are  blue  and  yellow,  which 
together  form  green,  i.e.,  red  is  the  complementary  of 
green,  and  green  of  red.  Orange  is  the  complementary  of 
blue,  and  blue  of  orange.  Yellow  is  the  complementary 
of  violet,  and  vice  versa. 

Infinite  variety  of  colour  is  producible  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  each  component  part.  Thus,  any  mixture 
of  red  and  blue  is  violet,  but  according  as  red  or  blue 
preponderate  the  hue  changes,  and  becomes  colder  or 
warmer ;  and  again,  if  yellow  be  added  by  degrees  to 
violet,  a  new  series  of  hues  are  produced,  which  are 
properly  speaking  greys,  whence  we  deduce  that  whenever 
we  mix  complementary  colours  in  any  proportion  whatso¬ 
ever  the  result  is  grey.  Since  colour  can  only  be  produced 
in  this  way  by  mixing  red,  -blue,  and  yellow  in  different 
degrees,  we  ought  theoretically  to  be  able  with  these  three 
only  to  paint  a  picture  throughout,  and  as  each  colour 
demands  one  printing  only,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  shade,  tint,  and  hue  with  three  printings.  In 
practice,  however,  we  find  that  this  is  not  possible,  because 
the  attributes  of  pigments  are  more  or  less  imperfect. 
These  bodies  do  not  absorb  perfectly  all  the  red  or  blue 
or  other  rays,  and  do  not  perfectly  reflect  all  that  remain 


after  this  imperfect  absorption.  Hence  we  have  a  variety 
of  different  reds  and  blues,  &c.,  such  as  vermilion  and  rose 
reds,  azure  and  Prussian  and  indigo  blues,  and  we  cannot 
substitute  one  for  another  without  completely  changing  the 
effect,  not  only  as  regards  the  colour  itself  and  those  it  is 
mixed  with,  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  those  colours 
and  tints  which  are  merely  in  juxtaposition  to  the  one 
which  has  been  substituted. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  supplementary  colours  are 
placed  next  each  other,  both  of  them  appear  brighter  and 
purer  than  if  they  were  placed  next  to  one  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  colours.  Green  never  looks  so  pure,  for  instance, 
when  placed  next  to  blue  or  yellow,  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  as  it  does  next  red,  which  is  its  complementary. 

In  colour  printing,  there  are  two  modifying  means  ot 
reproducing  shades  or  varieties  of  colour,  viz.,  extenuation 
and  super-position.  Extenuation  is  the  operation  of  using 
light  tints  instead  of  solid  colour.  Super-position  is 
printing  one  tint  or  colour  over  another,  previously  printed, 
so  as  to  influence  and  modify  it. 

In  reproducing  colour-work,  therefore,  due  consideration 
is  requisite  in  deciding  which  of  these  two  means,  or 
whether  both  together,  shall  be  employed  ;  and  another 
consideration  also  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  namely, 
the  sequence  in  which  the  different  printings  shall  be 
executed.  If  a  pale  blue  be  printed  over  a  flesh  the  effect 
will  not  be  the  same  as  if  the  blue  were  printed  first. 
This  necessitates  the  upper  tint  being  paler  than  if  it  were 
to  be  the  under-printing.  Having  decided  upon  the 
sequence,  and  how  far  the  broadest  masses  of  colour  in  the 
original  shall  be  produced  by  extenuation,  and  how  far  one 
may  depend  upon  super-position,  the  question  arises  of  the 
quality  of  such  points  of  colour  as  are  incapable  of  being 
printed  by  the  same  printing,  such  as  varieties  of  blue  or 
of  red.  For  instance,  suppose  a  lake  and  a  vermilion 
occur ;  one  must  weigh  well  the  chances  of  being  able 
to  modify  the  lake  sufficiently  with  yellow  to  produce  the 
vermilion  tint.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  immense  resource 
is  left  to  the  chromo  artist  in  the  greys,  usually  the  last 
printings,  which  may  be  said,  like  charity,  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Having  before  him  the  proofs  of  the 
job  in  progress,  any  incongruities  can  very  easily  be  toned 
down  by  passing  over  them  light  tints  of  grey — but  the  less 
that  is  left  over  for  rectification  the  better.  The  plan  of 
asking  for  more  printings  when  the  seventh  or  eighth  is 
reached,  and  it  is  found  that  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  good  precedent,  but  this  is  better  than 
spoiling  the  job  by  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  grey.. 
There  is  also  the  resource  of  altering  the  tones  from  those 
of  the  proof  when  the  job  comes  to  be  printed,  so  as  to 
correct  any  incongruities  and  to  insure  more  harmonious 
colouring ;  as,  for  instance,  where  a  stone  has  been  worked 
too  strong,  printing  it  in  paler  ink. 

The  French  adopt  the  following  method  of  making 
offsets  for  colour-work,  which,  we  think,  will  be  worth 
mentioning  here;  they  are  cleaner  and  sharper  than  the  old 
method.  Instead  of  using  ink  and  then  dusting  Venetian 
red,  or  other  powder  colour,  upon  the  impression  before 
putting  it  down  upon  the  stone  destined  for  use  as  a  colour- 
stone,  mix  crimson  lake  with  honey,  and  with  a  clean 
roller  (not  a  varnished-colour  roller,  but  a  calf-skin  black 
roller  thoroughly  free  from  ink)  roll  up  the  job  with  the 
mixture,  getting  it  thoroughly  charged.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  lifting  out  the  key  and  setting  the  press  for  the 
stone  for  the  offset,  unless  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  second 
press,  which  is  a  better  plan.  The  stone  is  then  moistened 
thoroughly  with  alum  and  water  or  turpentine  (the  first  is 
preferable),  and  the  proof  in  honey  and  colour  is  laid 
down  in  its  proper  position  and  pulled.  The  offset  will, 
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immediately  it  is  dry,  be  found  sharp  and  clear  and  the 
stone  clean  for  working  upon.  If  it  is  intended  to 
“stipple”  the  job,  of  course,  a  polished  stone  is  used,  if  for 
chalk,  a  grained  stone.  We.  are  told  that  the  “  Litho- 
plate  ”  may  have  offsets,  in  honey,  put  down  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  stone  itself  without  any  risk,  which 
opens  up  facilities  for  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  plates 
for  colour-work,  as  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
chemically  affected  by  coloured  inks,  no  matter  what  their 
ingredients  ;  nor  can  they  affect  the  colours  injuriously  any 
more  than  if  printing  from  stone  were  substituted. 

Reverting  again  to  the  theory  of  colour  being  non¬ 
existent  in  reality,  and  the  effect  being  produced  by  the 
properties  which  bodies  have  of  absorption  of  certain  rays 
and  of  refraction  of  others,  we  find  the  explanation  of 
colour-blindness  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  really  only  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
ordinary  people  can  realise  the  terrible  deprivation  the 
phenomenon  of  colour-blindness  presents.  All  the  vast 
range  of  delightful  sensation  which  colour  can  bestow  cut 
off,  and  rendered  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye  only  as  if  in 
monochrome,  opens  up  a  sad  picture  indeed — only  one 
degree  removed  from  the  saddest  of  all  afflictions,  absolute 
blindness.  A  deaf  man  gains  almost  as  much  as  he  loses 
by  not  hearing  everything,  a  man  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
smell  escapes  at  any  rate  all  the  bad  odours,  if  he  loses 
the  perfumes;  but  the  colour-blind  lose  half  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluences  that  act  upon  the  imagination  of  man. 

It  is  true  that  they  cannot  miss  what  they  have  never 
known,  for  colour-blindness  never  comes  on ; — it  is  the 
absence  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  from  one 
another,  inherent  in  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye  from 
birth.  But  those  who  can  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  nature’s  changeful  colouring  cannot  but  feel  pity 
for  the  colour-blind. 

Take  an  historical  instance,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the 
great  chemist,  the  philosophic  discoverer  of  the  atomic 
theory.  When  testing  one  solution  by  the  addition  of 
other  known  ingredients,  Sir  Humphrey,  knowing  before¬ 
hand  from  books  that  a  change  of  colour  engendered  by 
this  addition  ought  to  take  place,  could  not  by  reason  of 
his  being  devoid  of  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
one  colour  and  another,  decide  upon  his  own  result.  He 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  had  to  ask  what 
name  could  be  applied  to  the  colour  of  the  solution  under 
consideration.  Imagine  the  misery  to  an  artist,  if  it  were 
only  possible  to  be  struck  colour-blind  !  This  is  fortunately 
impossible,  but  still  there  lurks  a  common  danger  to  those 
who  follow  the  reproductive  arts  of  lithography  and  of 
engraving.  There  is  a  peculiar  disease  known  to  the 
faculty  as  a  form  of  Iritis,  which  is  an  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  that  portion  of  the  eye  known  as  the  pupil  or 
“  iris.”  God  has,  in  His  all-wise  beneficence,  ordained  in 
the  construction  of  the  eye,  a  most  wonderful  arrangement 
that  proves  how  graciously  He  has  provided  for  all  His 
creatures’  wants.  In  the  healthy  and  not  over-worked  eye, 
passage  from  bright  light  to  dark,  instantaneously  produces, 
by  means  of  a  set  of  very  sensitive  nerves,  a  corresponding 
dilation  of  the  pupil,  at  once  admitting  to  the  retina  the 
full  complement  of  rays  of  the  remaining  light. 

Upon  suddenly  entering  a  brightly-lighted  room  from  the 
dark  the  iris  easily  and  naturally  contracts  proportionately, 
till  its  diameter  prevents  too  much  light  acting  upon  the 
delicate  series  of  nerves  forming  the  retina,  which  would 
give  positive  pain,  and  if  repeated  cause  inflammation. 
Let  us  suppose  a  long-continued  course  of  systematic  over¬ 
time,  performed  in  vitiated  air  (which  aggravates  all  purely 
nervous  disorders),  and  by  bright  and  concentrated  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  What  is  the  consequence?  The  nerves  which 


command  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil  become 
sluggish  in  their  action  and  then  the  victim  finds  that  on 
entering  a  dark  room,  such  as  his  sleeping  chamber,  he 
cannot  see  at  all  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  perhaps  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  disease.  On  leaving  a  dark  chamber  and 
coming  into  strong  sunlight,  the  pupil  cannot  contract 
with  commensurate  rapidity,  and  consequently  the  retina 
is  suddenly  flooded  with  the  surplus  light  which  a  healthy 
eye  would  stop  out  at  once,  and  the  patient  cannot  see 
anything  but  a  burning  excess  of  light,  similar  to  looking 
straight  at  the  noonday  sun.  This  state  of  things  ends  in 
one  of  two  ways  ;  either  the  retina  becomes  so  inflamed  by 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  inflation  at  each  change  from 
room  to  room,  and  each  variation  of  the  degrees  of  light, 
that  the  sight  is  permanently  injured,  or  the  nerves  of  the 
pupil  become  chronically  morbid  and  ent’rely  cease  to  act ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  the  sight  goes  absolutely,  or  it  is 
temporarily  eclipsed  by  the  pupil  ceasing  to  act.  We  once 
heard  a  very  shrewd  remark  from  an  American  on  the 
subject  of  the  electric  light.  “  If  I  had  a  son,”  said  he, 
“  I  would  bring  him  up  to  be  an  oculist,  for  if  electric 
lighting  is  to  go  on,  that  is  certain  to  be  the  best  business 
on  earth.”  Electric  lighting  has  this  effect  upon  the  eye,  it 
enervates  the  nerves  that  Providence  has  entrusted  with 
the  function  of  shutting  out  all  surplus  light  from  the 
delicate  retina.  The  writer  was  told  by  one  of  the  largest 
jobmasters  in  Paris,  that  those  of  his  horses  which  were 
employed  at  night,  plying  round  the  Place  de  l’Opera,  and 
other  parts  of  the  city  lighted  by  electric  lamps,  went  blind 
in  a  few  months.  Investigation  would  show  that  the  pupil 
nerves  would  be  the  first  affected,  because  these  nerves 
have  been  designed  with  the  all-wise  purpose  of  protecting 
the  more  delicate  retina-nerves  ;  and  as  these  are  of  coarser 
texture,  the  result  might  be  warded  off  if  precautions  were 
taken  in  time.  Any  one  suffering  from  any  affection  of  the 
eye  may  lay  down  these  rules.  Firstly,  abstain  from  work¬ 
ing  by  an  artificial  light,  which  your  eyes  were  never 
ordained  for ;  secondly,  pure  cold  water  frequently  applied 
is  the  safest  nerve-tonic  possible.  Dip  the  face  in  water 
and  open  the  eyes  under  water,  several  times  a  day.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  an  expensive  or  even  an  incon¬ 
venient  application,  and  it  is  very  effectual.  In  extreme 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  a  dark  room  until  the 
normal  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  pupil  is  restored,  but 
if  on  the  first  symptoms  of  impaired  vision  recourse  is  at 
once  had  to  cold  water  bathing  of  the  eyes,  this  cessation 
of  business  may  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  also  noticed  that  constantly  receiving  red  rays 
only  on  the  retina  is  extremely  injurious,  and  those  who  are 
printing  red  constantly  or  frequently  can  guard  against 
this  by  surrounding  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  complementary  colour  of  red,  viz.,  green.  Were  proof 
needed  that  any  complementary  colour  has  the  power  of 
neutralising  the  effect  of  its  supplementary,  the  following 
experiment  will  demonstrate  it.  Provide  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
one  glass  of  which  should  be  red,  the  other  clear  white  glass. 
Then,  with  green  letters  printed  on  a  black  ground  placed 
before  you,  close  the  eye  to  which  the  clear  glass  is  applied, 
and  try  to  read  with  the  other  eye  through  the  red  medium. 
You  will  see  no  trace  whatever  of  any  letters,  all  will 
appear  to  be  black  only.  It  is  held  by  some  that  we  only 
learn  the  names  of  certain  colours,  and  recollect  to  what 
substances  we  apply  them,  and  that  like  “up,”  “down,” 
and  other  relative  terms,  they  have  no  real  existence.  But 
this  must  be  a  fallacy ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  an  inanimate 
and,  therefore,  an  unimaginative  prism  invariably  decom¬ 
poses  the  white  ray  of  light  into  the  same  spectral  divisions, 
and  invariably  in  the  same  proportion  and  the  same 
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sequence  relatively ;  hence  rays  of  these  colours  do  exist, 
and  our  names  for  them  are  not  at  all  relative,  but  absolute. 
The  pigments  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  colours, 
although,  in  reality,  colourless  in  themselves,  have  the 
quality  of  reflecting  back  rays  of  that  colour,  and  absorbing 
the  remainder,  i.e.,  the  complementary  rays,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  as  though  they  were  possessed  of  colour 
themselves. 

Pigments,  however,  have,  besides  their  refractive  and 
absorbent  attributes,  chemical  qualities,  which  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  the  colour-printer.  Every  coloured 
pigment  has  a  chemical  composition,  and  when  in  contact 
with  other  chemically-composed  pigments,  it  is  possible 
that  the  affinity  of  one  of  the  component  parts  of  one  for 
another  component  part  of  some  other  pigment  may  set  up 
decomposition,  with  the  result  that  both  colours  are 
destroyed,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  power  of 
absorbing  certain  portions  of  the  white  rays  of  light,  and 
refracting  other  portions,  may  be  so  vitiated  by  one  part 
combining  chemically  with  another  as  to  spoil  both. 
Chemistry  infallibly  teaches  us  what  results  to  anticipate 
when  two  or  more  bodies  are  brought  into  contact ;  it 
measures  their  affinities,  and  predicts  with  certainty  their 
behaviour  under  certain  known  laws  and  conditions.  The 
colour-printer  and  the  colour-mixer  must,  therefore,  apply 
to  chemistry  for  her  aid  in  all  he  does.  As  an  instance,  it 
is  well  known  that  vermilion,  which  is  a  preparation  of 
mercury,  is  turned  black  by  contact  with  copper,  therefore 
electrotypes  intended  for  printing  in  red  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  afterwards  plated  with  nickel  or  brass,  the 
former  being  the  better.  Iron  itself  has  a  very  perceptible 
effect  on  the  aniline  colours,  and  also  upon  varnish  and 
gum.  In  mixing,  say  aniline  red,  or  magenta  lake,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  with  a  steel  pallette-knife  and  gum 
arabic,  the  colour  sets,  or  coagulates,  and  curdles  on  the 
slab,  and  especially  if  the  gum  be  sourish.  This  is  due  to 
the  knife  becoming  to  a  slight  extent  oxidised,  and  this 
oxide  mixing  with  the  gum  and  colour  renders  them 
partially  insoluble.  Hence  we  deduce  that  all  iron  or  steel 
articles  coming  in  contact  with  colours,  whether  water 
colours  or  printing  inks,  should  be  nickel-plated.  The 
inking  slabs  of  litho  machines  are  usually  of  marble,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  that  if  the  ink  trough  and  roller,  and 
ductor-plate  are  iron  or  steel,  or  if  the  printer  stirs  up  the 
ink  with  a  steel  pallette-knife  ?  In  letterpress  machines 
the  inking  tables  are  rarely  anything  but  iron,  or  sometimes 
wood,  which  we  prefer  to  either  metal  or  marble,  because 
in  any  temperature  wood,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
is  never  too  cold  nor  too  warm  for  the  ink,  but  the  duct 
roller  and  plate  should  be  nickel-plated  for  colour  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
pleasurable  study  for  all  engaged  in  colour-printing,  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  becoming  conversant  with  the 
effects  capable  of  being  produced  by  juxtaposition  and 
super-position  of  pigments,  and  being  able  to  select  those 
best  adapted  to  produce  any  required  result,  but  more 
especially  in  acquiring  a  scientific  store  of  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  pigments  used,  so  as  to 
foretell  their  behaviour  when  in  contact  with  one  another 
and  with  materials  likely  to  affect  them.  The  former 
consists  in  educating  the  eye  and  the  perceptive  faculty 
phrenologically  known  as  the  organ  of  colour ,  that  portion 
of  the  brain  whence  the  nerves  of  the  retina  which  are 
entrusted  with  the  transit  to  the  brain  of  those  sensations 
denoting  colour  are  centred ;  for  it  is  there  that  in  some 
inscrutable  manner  the  wonderful  conversion  of  sensations 
into  ideas  is  performed.  The  latter  can,  of  course,  be 
acquired  by  chemical  studies.  Can  any  one  doubt  the 
necessity  for  what  is  known  as  technical  education,  so  long 


as  such  vast  fields  of  scientific  research  remain  almost 
unexplored,  with  ali  their  hidden  improvements  waiting 
discovery  ?  But  still  we  go  on  grumbling  that  competition 
is  so  keen,  growling  about  the  “  British  workman,”  he  in 
his  turn  complaining  about  the  British  employer,  urging 
that  he  is  expected  to  turn  out  good  work  with  bad 
materials  and  bad  tools  ;  whilst  Germany  and  America 
are  forging  ahead,  with  the  settled  purpose  of  driving  the 
British  out  of  every  market,  as  England  once  did  with  the 
Dutch,  neither  of  them  neglecting  so  much  as  a  straw  that 
might  be  useful  to  their  plans.  Is  this  to  be  allowed  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  final  effort  before  it  is  too  late  ? 
Are  we  going  to  give  in,  apathetically,  without  a  struggle, 
without  a  thought  as  to  the  future  of  our  vastly-increasing 
population  ?  or  shall  we  in  thorough  earnest  learn  techni¬ 
cally  our  business  ?  With  regard  to  technical  instruction 
in  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography,  we  must  in  passing 
point  out  that,  if  it  be  confined  to  those  who  either  are 
now  or  intend  to  be  following  these  professions  as  a  mode 
of  livelihood,  nothing  can  be  wiser  than  this  means  of 
supplementing  what  the  day’s  work  itself  teaches  prac¬ 
tically,  by  technical  theorising  at  night.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted  to  others 
not  following  these  professions,  we  cannot  see  any  useful 
purpose  in  so  doing,  but  a  positive  harm  both  to  employers 
and  employed.  Every  employer  is  quite  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  pleasing  customers  who  know  a  little  of  the 
business  and  fancy  they  know  a  great  deal — they  are 
always  captious,  and  find  fault  in  order  to  show  off  their 
own  supposed  knowledge.  And  every  employe  knows  that 
in  his  own  particular  branch  semi-practical  outsiders,  who 
do  not  yet  know  enough  to  be  conscious  how  little  they 
really  know,  are  constantly  coming  into  the  trade,  and 
by  their  incompetence  lower  the  standard  of  average 
excellence,  and  thereby  lower  the  standard  of  wages. 
Intrinsically  such  instruction  is  a  boon  if  limited  to  its 
own  proper  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  if  abused  or  extended 
beyond  its  due  limits,  it  is  capable  of  producing  down¬ 
right  mischief. 


Is  Type-lifting  Threatened  ? 

N  this  age  of  industrial  revolutions  I  have  often 
asked  myself,  “  Is  the  industry  of  the  type¬ 
setter  to  be  spared?  or,  if  it  be  in  danger, 
from  what  quarter  does  the  danger  threaten  ?  ” 
Forty  years  ago,  the  tailor  and  the  maker  of 
boots  and  shoes  felt  as  secure  as  type-setters 
now  feel.  It  is  true  that  long  before  this 
period  a  sewing-machine  with  a  shuttle  had  been  patented  ; 
but,  when  practically  tested,  it  was  pronounced  a  failure, 
and  all  thoughts  about  it  passed  away.  In  the  dead  silence 
that  intervened,  the  thought  of  the  old  dwellers  of  Green¬ 
wood’s  Rents  crossed  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  took  apartments  successively  in  the  brains  of 
a  German,  an  American,  and  a  Frenchman.  There,  in 
inventors’  busy  brains,  it  developed  itself,  so  much  so  that, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  two  sewing- 
machines  came  racing  over  the  seas  that  divide  those  lands 
from  our  own.  I  he  one  that  distanced  the  other  was  the 
realisation  of  the  brain  of  Howe ;  the  second  that  of 
1  hermonnier.  1  hough  exhibiting  great  improvements  over 
the  first  machine  of  this  class  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  of  Howe  was  thought  to  be  of  such  little  value  that  he 
sold  it  to  Thomas  for  the  sum  of  ^50.  Thermonnier’s 
was  not  thought  much  of,  though  possibly  the  better 
machine,  as  it  had  been  tested  in  the  Government  work¬ 
shops  of  France  under  the  regime  of  French  Socialists. 
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Shoemakers  laughed  at  their  failure ;  tailors  and  dress¬ 
makers  saw  plainly  it  was  no  laughing  matter.  The  story 
of  type-setting  machines,  as  far  as  it  has  reached,  does  not 
materially  differ. 

In  1851  two  men  from  Somers  Town  called  at  a  printing- 
office  not  a  hundred  yards  from  Gough-square,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  machine  they  had  completed  for 
type-setting.  It  was  very  ingeniously  constructed  and  very- 
complicated.  Its  history  was  similar  to  the  first  sewing- 
machine — it  failed,  and  was  almost  forgotten.  A  few  years 
after,  Beniowski,  the  Pole,  then  living  on  the  site  where  the 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  now  stands,  came  to  the 
writer  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  take  up  his  system 
of  Logotypes.  Not  succeeding,  he  gave  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  same  in  the  Birkbeck  Institute.  It  led  to  nothing. 
It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  such 
attempts  to  supersede  manual  labour.  My  object  is  simply 
to  advise  those  most  interested  not  to  hallo  till  they  are 
well  clear  of  the  wood. 

The  yet  more  perfect  attempts  that  have  since  been  made 
prove  that  the  idea  that  originated  those  first  inventions  is 
not  dead. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  I  am  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  type-setting  machines  will  revolutionise  the 
trade  of  the  compositor.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  my  belief  is 
that  the  most  threatening  danger  is  apart  from  them.  It, 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  found  either  in  the  type-writer  or 
photography.  The  former  as  a  successful  machine  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  comparatively  new  invention ;  the  latter  an 
unexhausted  one.  If  you  can  express  an  idea  or  picture  in 
words,  or  realise  aught  needing  description  by  aid  of  the 
type-writer,  is  it  improbable  that,  with  further  improve¬ 
ments,  the  writing  may  be  made  on  or  transferred  to  metal 
or  stone  for  printing  purposes  ?  If  attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  already  made,  I  must  plead  that  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  any  allusion  thereto.  With  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphy  and  its  wonderful  progress  as  an  art,  “he  who  runs 
may  read.”  Many  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  obtain  an 
estimate  for  5,000  copies  of  a  portrait.  The  lowest  price  I 
could  obtain  was  one  penny  per  copy.  Twenty  years  after, 
for  a  far  smaller  order,  the  price  charged  was  half  that 
amount.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  charge 
would  now  be;  but  doubtless  it  would  exhibit  a  still  further 
reduction.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  type-writer  is  concerned — I  allude 
merely  to  the  extent  of  its  use  as  an  aid  for  the  production 
of  the  first  copy,  not  the  copies— that,  should  my  thoughts 
ever  be  realised,  will  be  through  chemical  aids  combined 
with  machine  power. 

A  score  or  so  of  years  ago  no  wood-engraver  dreamed 
that  it  was  possible  for  his  art  to  be  superseded.  His  sense 
of  security  has  been  entirely  destroyed  ;  I  need  not  waste 
time  in  stating  how.  I  will  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
printed  or  pictured  design  is  handed  to  the  master  of  the 
process  system,  and,  behold  !  in  a  very  limited  space  of 
time  an  exact,  reduced,  or  enlarged  copy,  mounted  type- 
high  and  fit  for  press  or  machine,  is  at  your  service.  From 
8d.  per  square  inch  to  2  id.  is  a  vast  reduction.  That 
reduction  has  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Clearly,  if  you  can  copy  a  fine-art  drawing  by  this 
process,  you  can  copy  a  page  of  type.  Nay,  it  is  done 
daily.  What,  then,  will  happen,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
reprints,  if  yet  greater  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  price 
of  process  blocks?  Clearly  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
no  re-setting.  The  pages  of  the  printed  book  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  will  be  handed  to  the  process-worker,  and  the  com¬ 
positor  and  his  work  will  be  shunted.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
at  this  moment  a  large  8vo.  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  first  folio 
published  by  Chalto  &  Windus.  It  is  sold,  I  believe,  as 


low  as  6s.  6d.  For  its  production  no  compositor  lifted  a 
type.  Clearly,  then,  such  a  mode  of  production  is  merely 
a  question  of  cost.  Can  that  be  reduced  ?  At  the  price 
now  charged  it  is  not  a  dear  book,  and  25  per  cent,  reduc¬ 
tion  would  render  it  a  cheap  one.  Who  can  say  that  a 
legitimate  reduction  to  that  extent  will  not  be  made  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  understood  that  my  sympathy  for 
the  old  art  of  the  compositor  and  those  employed  in  it  is 
by  no  means  exhausted ;  indeed,  it  is  stronger  than  ever ; 
but  I  see,  or  fancy  I  see,  that  it  will  partly  or  wholly  be 
superseded.  I  have  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  how  the  revo¬ 
lution  will  be  accomplished ;  but  I  am  impressed  that  it  will 
be  by  one  or  other  of  the  modes  indicated,  and  I  have, 
moreover,  a  distinct  belief  that  the  revolution  has  already 
commenced.  Type-writing,  and  a  process  worked  through 
the  medium  of  photography,  seem  the  most  to  be  feared, 
judged  by  the  success  they  have  already  reached. 

:  1  ©  ~TT»  © - 

The  La  german  Typotheter  and  Jnstiftev. 

MR.  A.  LAGERMAN’S  new  type-setting  inventions,  called 
the  Lagerman  Typotheter  and  Justifier,  were  inspected 
last  week  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
production  of  printing,  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  R.  Clay  & 
Sons,  Bread-street-hill,  Queen  Victoria-street,  where  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  actual  operation.  The  Typotheter  is  a  machine 
used  for  composing  or  setting  type,  and  is  used  in-  connexion 
with  a  printer’s  case  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  requires 
no  change  in  the  type,  material,  or  appliances  now  in  use. 
There  is  no  special  training  required  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
positor  to  use  the  Typotheter,  and  any  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  usual  method  of  setting  type  can  go  to  work 
with  facility  with  the  new  machine  after  a  few  hours’  practice. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  compositor  can  set  three  times  as  much  in 
an  hour  by  this  machine  as  by  hand,  as  both  hands  are  at 
liberty  to  pick  up  the  letters,  which  he  drops  into  a  lunnel  that 
feeds  the  mechanism  below  the  case.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  letters  are  wrong  end  up  or  faced  about  when  they 
drop  into  the  funnel,  which,  while  large  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
speaking  tube,  converges  at  the  end,  so  that  as  a  letter  passes 
through  it  takes  its  place  upright  in  a  groove.  By  machine 
power  each  letter  is  thrust  along  this  groove  until  it  encounters 
a  pair  of  metallic  fingers,  which  turn  it  if  it  be  upside  down, 
and  leave  it  alone  if  it  is  not,  while  a  little  further  on  the  letter 
encounters  another  pair  of  fingers,  which  release  it  when  the 
nicks  are  turned  the  right  way.  The  letters,  right  side  up,  then 
enter  another  groove,  from  which  they  are  delivered  into  a  galley 
in  lines.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  conclusion  of  a  line  is 
notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  small  electric  bell.  Even  more 
ingenious  is  the  second  machine,  or  Justifier,  to  which  the  type 
set  up  by  the  Typotheter  is  taken.  The  Justifier  is  really  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  give  value  to  the  Typotheter,  and  it  spaces 
out  the  lines  with  great  regularity  and  in  so  short  a  time  that 
20,000  ens  per  hour  is  about  the  average  output,  while  it  also 
inserts  the  leads  between  the  lines  as  required.  The  precision 
with  which  this  justifying  machine  does  its  work  is  really 
remarkable.  One  Justifier  is  required  to  four  Typotheters,  and 
it  is  stated  that  such  a  set  of  machines  would  do  the  work  of 
about  twelve  men,  though  only  employing  five. 


(ReBRSe. 

Gas;  Practical  Hints  on  the  Consumption  of  Gas.  By 
Joseph  Shaw.  (Huddersfield  :  J.  Broadbent  &  Co.-)— A  most 
useful  little  pamphlet,  containing  many  practical  hints  on  a 
subject  not  always  well  understood,  and  yet  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  from  pecuniary  and  other  considerations. 
The  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  specially  good  number 
this  month,  “A  Priest  Poet”  (continued)  and  “Midland  Folk, 
Rhymes,  and  Phrases.”  being  specially  readable. 
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Ijpivei^al  Barcelona. 

Special  and  Complete  Rcpo?-t  from  our  Accredited  Correspondent. 
Printing,  Lithography,  Bookbinding,  Engraving,  &c. 


F'REQUENT  visits  to  Spain’s  first  International  Exposition 
were  made  by  the  writer  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  list  of 
the  numerous  subjects  exhibited  relative  to  Printing  and  the 
kindred  arts.  The  matter  following  may  be  considered  at  once 
accurate  and  unique — the  composition  of  an  aficionado.  Taking 
first  the  “  Seccion  de  Colonias,”  there  is  a  frame  of  splendid 
specimens  of  lithography,  the  designs  being  of  the  highest 
degree  of  art-workmanship,  and  brought  up  to  perfection. 
There  are  also  a  few  samples  of  typography.  This  extremely 
creditable  exhibit  hails  from  the  establishment  of  A.  Lynn,  of 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico — the  second  island  of  the  Antillas 
group.  The  “  Instituto  Artistico  Mercantil,”  from  whence 
emanates  the  Boletin  Mercantil ,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  such  excellence.  G.  Bordas,  pontifical  editor,  Plaza 
San  Sebastian,  5,  Barcelona,  also  exhibits  in  profusion  small 
lithographic  designs— all  religious,  as  his  avocation  would 
indicate. 

In  the  “Galeria  de  Mdquinas,”  located  at  the  other  extreme 
end  of  the  “  Palace  of  Industry,”  in  the  furthermost  corner — 
a  rather  too  out-of-the-way  position — is  the  exhibit  of  Minerva 
Printing-machines,  of  the  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54,  F rank- 
fort-street,  New  York.  This  enterprising  firm  show  four  of  the 
treadle-jobbers  that  became  famous  under  the  gilt-iron  letters 
of  F.  M.  Weiler,  and  are  now  universally  known— from  Man¬ 
hattan  to  Madrid,  from  London  to  the  extremest  Latin- 
American  republics,  from  tropic  to  tropic.  On  view  are,  besides, 
two  of  the  useful  hand  machines  for  card  and  similar  small 
work.  The  stand  is  distinguished  as  being  the  only  installation 
of  North- American  printing  machinery  in  the  Exposition  ;  while 
the  two  or  three  other  exhibits  from  foreign  countries  (England 
and  Spain  show  nothing  of  such  goods)  are  much  smaller,  and 
count  for  little.  Although  more  than  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  inauguration  day,  the  Exposition  is  scarcely  yet 
completed;  but  in  two  or  three  weeks  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
work  will  be  in  play  for  the  edification  of  visitors.  The 
“  Liberty  ”  representatives  are  the  Senores  Schomburg, 
Caballero,  y  C’ia,  Santa  Brfgida,  4,  Madrid ;  whose  agent  in 
Barcelona  is  Pascual  Bernis,  Arco  de  San  Pablo  5. 

Karl  Krause,  Leipzig,  the  manufacturer  of  half  the  world’s 
bookbinding  machinery,  has  some  fine  exhibits.  There  are 
in  the  building  four  paper  and  card  cutting  machines,  worked 
by  lever  and  treadle,  and  two  guillotines ;  also  two  hot-press¬ 
ing  and  one  satinising  machines.  C.  Bloss,  Plaza  de 
Buensuceso  3,  is  the  representative  in  this  city. 

F.  Vytterelst  et  Cie,  Rue  Gaugheret  72-74,  Brussels.  This 
is  a  rising  firm,  endeavouring  everywhere  to  push  itself  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  a  laudable  manner.  They  are  the  most  belated 
exhibitors  in  the  International ;  the  big  printing-machine  (one 
of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  firm’s  make)  is  not  two-thirds 
ready  even  yet.  A  mammoth  guillotine  and  minor  adjuncts 
will  be  seen  when  the  installation  is  perfected. 

Klein,  Forst,  &  Sohn,  Johannisberg-am-Rhein,  Germany, 
show  a  single-cylinder  printing-machine,  Wharfdale  principle, 
but  differently  constructed,  strikingly  resembling  the  “Climax” 
litho  press  (Mann  &  Co.,  Leeds).  It  is  unique,  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  exhibition. 

Friedrich  Heim  &  Co.,  Offenbach,  Germany,  exhibit  a  five- 
cylinder  satinising-machi.ne,  bronzing,  gumming,  and  glazing 
(parnizar)  machines,  two  paper-cutters  (small),  scissors  (large) 
for  card-cutting,  hand  litho  press,  and  lever  press  for  gilding, 
and  at  same  time  stamping  the  leather,  cloth,  or  paper. 
Fernando  Martenstein,  Calle  Fortuny  15,  30,  2",  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  firm. 

Julius  Auerbach,  Taubenstrasse  23,  Berlin,  W. — Small  paper¬ 
cutting  and  ruling  machines.  Represented  by  Bertoldo  Auer¬ 
bach,  Ancha  71,  20,  3*. 

Albert  und  Co.,  Frankenthal,  Deutschland. — Small  hand 
cylinder  printing-press.  Covered  with  cloth,  and  thick  with 
dust.  Incomplete. 

J.  Wilhelm,  Berlin,  N.,  shows  a  similar  machine,  and  also 
a  minerva,  and  two  of  the  little  card-printing  articles,  with 


upright  handles.  A  horizontal  steam-engine  (seemingly  of 
3!-  to  4  h.p.)  completes  the  exhibit. 

Gas-engines  may  be  counted  by  tens,  and  from  different 
makers.  The  “  Otto  ”  machines  constitute  a  good  display  ; 
there  are  four  of  them,  including  a  fine,  large,  double  driving- 
wheel  one. 

Heynen  und  Pekrun,  Dresden,  have  three  machines  for 
cardboard  box-sewing — for  fastening  the  corners.  It  does  the 
work  quickly,  neatly,  and  strongly,  and  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  ordinary  wire-stitching  appliances.  Represented  by 
Adolfo  Schmidt,  Pelayo  20,  20,  Barcelona. 

E.  Ravasse,  Rue  Lafayette,  203,  Paris,  makes  a  good  show 
with  paper-cutting,  embossing,  numbering,  perforating,  railway- 
ticket  printing,  and  envelope-making  machinery,  jrhere  are 
actually  sixteen  large  guillotines  (and  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
handsome  styles  of  copying-presses,  to  parenthesise  a  somewhat 
irrelevant  exhibit).  This  extensive  stand  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  There  is  a  heavy  solid  steel  chase,  of  inor¬ 
dinate  dimensions,  with  bars  of  self-acting  revolving  figures,  for 
printing  a  great  many  numbers  at  a  time  ;  it  is  the  first  seen  in 
Spain,  and  even  in  America  would  be  quite  a  new  thing.  One 
of  those  small  card-presses  one  sees  in  stationers’  shop-win¬ 
dows  is  shown  ;  it  works  on  an  improved  principle,  and  is 
smaller  and  simpler.  Also  noticeable  is  a  machine  for  per¬ 
forating  dates  and  letters  through  such  stiff  material  as  railway 
tickets.  Were  this  ingenious  useful  article  in  use  on  all  lines, 
there  would  be  no  more  falsification  of  tickets.  This  enter¬ 
taining,  big  installacidn — the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  Universal 
— is  directed  by  the  accredited  representative,  Ceferino  Gorchs, 
Cortes  (Gran-vfaJ,  182,  proprietor  of  the  Barcelona  Correo 
Tipogrdfico. 

J.  Voirin,  Rue  Mayet,  17,  Paris — .A  couple  of  printing- 
machines,  book-presses,  calling  for  no  mention  on  the  score  of 
novelty.  Particulars  with  T.  Domenech,  Cortes  222. 

In  the  town  of  Jdtiva,  Spain,  at  calle  Valles,  13,  there  is  the 
large  printing  establishment  of  Bias  S.  Bellver.  Lithography, 
stereotyping,  and  galvanic  plaster-work  is  also  executed  on  a 
large  scale.  The  concern  boasts  one  of  the  antiquated  Hoe 
ten-cylinder  presses,  which,  with  other  machinery,  is  run  by 
water-power  {movida  por  el  agud).  The  “  Seccion  de  Ciencias” 
has  a  case  of  specimens  from  the  “  printer  of  her  Majesty.” 
They  have- carried  various  Exhibition  honours.  A  specialty  of 
the  firm  is  the  manufacture  of  blank  books  and  memorandum 
ditto  ( cartapacios ).  $ 

Entering,  now,  the  4<  Palacio  de  Industria” — the  part  which, 
once  entered,  is  not  left  till  five  or  six  hours  later — by  the  North 
American  division  door,  we  begin  work  in  real  earnest.  To  the 
lithographer,  the  grand  structure  is  of  great  interest,  as  a 
perusal  of  the  following  will  prove.  Of  specimens  of  lithograpy 
and  litho-subjects  there  are  such  numbers  that  the  briefest 
notices  must  suffice  or  there  will  be  no  ending  to  an  absolutely 
complete  report.  The  pretty,  meritorious,  United  States  sec¬ 
tion  reflects  high  credit  on  Commissioner  Blum  and  Directing 
Superintendent  Eduardo  Mestre,  of  Diputacion  366.  Were  a 
prize  given  for  the  most  effective  division  created  by  a  foreign 
country  (the  number  of  exhibits  not  counting),  such  honour 
would  be  deservedly  merited  by  the  Seccion  Norte- Americana. 
Of  interest  to  the  trade  there  is  here  but  one  exhibit — and  that 
a  most  dignified,  edifying  one  of  chromo-lithography.  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  Boston,  have  no  fewer  than  three  stands,  all  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  The  subjects  are  framed,  consisting 
of  country  scenes,  boating  scenes,  flower-work,  and  men  and 
women.  The  two  best  are  illustrations  of  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimac  engagement  (March  9)  and  cavalry  charge  at  Win¬ 
chester  (September  19) — away  back  in  the  eventful  sixties. 

Getting  into  the  British  division,  the  stall  (familiar  at  all 
exhibitions)  of  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Caroline-park,  Edinburgh, 
is  at  once  visible.  The  display  of  printing  and  litho  inks  is 
not  large  :  of  course,  the  “  best  of  the  best  ”  inks  are  shown 
off  to  advantage  in  a  handsomely  gotten-up,  effective  case. 
The  Scottish  firm  make  the  best  display  of  such  compounds 
in  the  International,  and  will  again  score  the  highest  honour. 
J.  W.  Philips,  engraver  and  wood-letter  cutter,  30,  Walbrook, 
London,  E.  C. — Some  specimens  of  the  profession  just  given, 
represented  by  Alberto  T.  Roberts,  Ausias  March  2,  30, 
Barcelona,  who  also  acts  for  a  side-expositor  of  a  series  of 
useful,  time-saving,  neat,  and  convenient  self-indexing  letter- 
files,  worthy  of  being  in  every  business  office,  sent  from  the 
concern  of  Cameron,  Amberg,  &  Co.,  27,  Little  Britain, 
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London,  E.C.  Waterlovv  &  Sons,  Limited,  London  Wall, 
forward  some  frames  of  their  usual  splendid  work — specimens 
of  bills  for  banks  and  other  papers  liable  to  carry  a  face-value; 
postage- stamps  pertaining  to  the  far  East,  curious  with  their 
hieroglyphical  markings,  and  samples  of  typography,  but  nearly 
all  is  engraved  work.  It  is  unique,  elaborate,  perfect.  British 
Trade  Journal ,  113,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. — Vacant, 
lone  stand,  although  occasionally  attended  by  caretaker  a 
couple  of  hours  daily.  Felip,  Carrera  y  Cia,  plaza  de  Santa- 
Ana  20,  i°,  are  agents.  Britishers  and  Americans  show  up 
poorly  in  the  Exposition  ;  they  are,  apparently  reserving 
strength  for  the  Paris  show  of  next  year. 

Panciera  Besarel  fratellis,  Venice. — Italian  wood-engravers, 
who  remit  some  first-rate  samples  of  their  work.  E.  Toni  e 
C’ia,  Foligno,  province  of  Umbria,  Italy. — Small  caseof  wooden 
types  and  two  heavy  catalogues  of  same.  F.  Campitelli  (Mori, 
White,  y  C’ia),  Porticos  Vidde-y-Ouadras  2,  Barcelona, 
representatives.  Ditta  Francesco  Salvati,  Foligno,  Italy. — 
Three  catalogues  of  wood  types,  every  variety  and  adornment. 
The  books  are  placed  on  a  neat  stand  with  drawers,  which  are 
chock  full  of  the  letters,  and  also  the  necessaries  ( utiles )  of 
printing-offices  —  composing-sticks,  pincers,  mallets,  planers, 
furniture,  &c.,  &c. :  these  are  from  Ermes  Galeazzi,  printers’ 
furnisher;  Noventa  de  Padova,  of  sunny  Italia.  Both  signores 
are  represented  by  C.  Cheron,  San  Juan  167,  Barcelona.  V. 
Turati,  Milan. — Handsome  display  of  photo-typo  specimens  : 
they  have  carried  honours  for  excellence.  On  silk,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  indeed  beautiful.  Particulars  with  A.  Gelee  Bertal, 
Librena  Dentu,  plaza  Real  4. 

Signor  Zenoni,  pro’e,  Novara,  Milan. — Frame  of  photo 
designs  on  seda.  Scorza  e  Rizzi,  also  of  Milano. — Type¬ 
founders,  represented  by  a  solitary  heavy  catalogue.  Kunzli 
freres,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  andElizabels  1,  bis  Bajos,  Barcelona. 
—  Large,  fine  lot  of  framed  chromos. 

Louis  Bourlard,  “  printer  and  lithographer  of  the  heart,” 
d'  Assault,  Belgium.-  Immense  frame  profusely  adorned  with 
scores  of  splendid  litho  specimens ;  aside  are  two  portfolios 
with  a  quantity  more  samples.  There  are  a  few  letterpress 
examples.  E.  J.  Petyt,  Bruges. — Specimens  of  lithography, 
architectural  subjects.  Emile  Goux,  Rue  Michel-le-Comte  27, 
Paris. — Steel,  zinc,  and  copper  engravings.  B.  Arnaud,  Turbigo 
56,  and  Place  Saint-Nizier  3,  Paris. — Fine  show  of  lithography. 
Jules  Hautecoeur,  Rue  Rivoli  172,  Paris. — Magnificent  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  same  :  a  large  collection,  all  being  pictorial. 
Lisserteaux,  Passage  du  Caire,  Paris. — Lithography.  A. 
Blunat,  Faubourg  Saint  Denis  137,  Paris. — Specimens  of 
printing  and  litho  work  on  machine  and  hand-made  papers, 
and  on  linen  ;  very  fine.  H.  Michelet,  Rue  de  Rennes  76, 
Paris. — Numerous  illustrations  done  in  chromo-typography. 
E.  Pichot,  printer  and  publisher,  Ouai  Jemmapes  72,  Paris, 
also  of  Brussels,  and  in  Barcelona  at  Trafalgar  3,  i°. —  From 
this  gentleman’s  great  establishment  has  been  drafted  a  batch 
of  samples  that  are  almost  without  equal  in  the  Exposition. 
The  large  stall  is  simply  superb.  V’or  Crave,  Rue  du  Faubourg 
du  Temple  99.— Engraver  on  steel,  brass,  wood,  &c.,  showing 
numerous  specimens.  (In  the  “  Galeria  de  Mdquinas.”)  Otto 
Krumnow,  Rue  du  Bac  112,  Paris,  manufacturer  of  metal  stamps 
and  initials  for  private  use,  makes  an  elaborate  array  in  the 
“  Galeria  de  Trabajo.”  Mons.  Ledouble,  Paris. — Varieties  of 
steel  and  die-engraving  specimens,  and  the  metals  used.  An 
unfortunate  stand  -covered  up  at  5  p.m.,  which  is  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded  time !  A  good  many  exhibits  are  only  open 
three  hours  daily.  Why  the  necessity  for  hooding  things  at 
all  ?  A.  Legras,  Rue  de  Bonby  66,  is  another  imprimcur- 
editeur  making  a  brilliant  litho  display.  The  splendid  collection 
(all  pictorial)  covers  a  large  wall-space. 

H.  Marinoni,  Rue  d’Assas  96,  and  Charles  Lorilleux,  Rue 
Suger  16,  have  an  elaborately-rigged  up  room  to  themselves  in 
one  of  the  French  sections,  next  to  the  grand  display  of  a 
syndicate  of  publishers  resident  in  the  neighbouring  republic. 
The  ink-maker  shows  a  few  powders,  and  there  are  catalogues, 
books,  papers,  &c.,  of  the  two  firms  on  the  table.  This  instal¬ 
lation  was  created  under  the  orders  of  the  editor  of  this  city’s 
leading  printers’ journal — C.  Gorchs,  Gran-Via  182. 

Ceferino  Gorchs,  founder  of  the  beautifully-printed,  large, 
and  interesting  illustrated  fortnightly  review,  EL  Correo  Tipo- 
grdjico,  “dedicated  to  printing,  lithography,  and  all  that  refers 
to  the  graphic  arts,”  must  be  felicitated  upon  making  the  finest 
show  as  a  typefounder  in  the  Exhibition.  In  the  two  large 


handsome  cases  remitted  from  the  “Fundicion  Tipografica 
Nacional,”  there  is  enough  to  interest  for  an  hour.  Excepting 
the  actual  casting-machine,  all  the  gear  for  founding  letters  is 
on  view — matrices,  punches,  &c.,  and  an  elaborate  practical 
detail  of  the  new  italic — “first  application  of  the  Spanish  bastard 
character  to  printing,  October,  1887 ’’—patented  by  the  inven¬ 
tor  since.  Thousands  of  stamps,  the  metal  from  which  they 
are  made,  a  series  of  electro-plates  and  casts,  and  many  other 
objects  complete  an  interesting  exhibit. 

The  Widow  and  Sons  (viuda  e  hijos — an  odd,  absurd  Spanish 
firm  style,  yet  common  in  the  Peninsula)  of  E.  Ullastres,  of 
the  printing  establishment,  “  La  Academia”  (one  of  the  more 
important  imprentas  in  Barcelona),  Ronda  de  la  Universidad 
6,  have  a  stand  consisting  of  twelve  folding  (book-form)  panels, 
resting  on  an  easel.  These  big  wooden  leaves  are  covered  with 
great  numbers  of  most  beautiful  specimens,  both  typo  and  litho. 
To  be  appreciated,  only  personal  seeing  will  suit.  Ramon 
Sola-y-Roca,  Nueva-de-San-Francisco  5,  Barcelona.*  Speci¬ 
mens  of  lithography,  all  religious  designs  ;  small  show. 

Sucesores  de  N.  Ramirez  y  compania,  Pasage  de  Escudillers  4 
(works  at  Calle  Corcega  Gracia — suburban  locality).  — This 
installation  is  the  finest  and  best  arranged  one  in  the  Exhibition 
of  specimens  emanating  from  a  tipo-litograjia.  This  is  the 
largest  establishment  for  printing  (and  the  many  allies  under 
that  head),  in  this  the  second  city  of  Spain — perhaps,  indeed, 
the  foremost  in  Iberia.  In  the  grand  stand  may  be  noticed 
every  species  of  work  known  to  the  trade — from  the  common 
bull-fight  tickets  to  ponderous  ledgers  and  account-books.  The 
numberless  varieties  shown  of  sumptuous  specimens  of  typo¬ 
graphy  and  lithography  are  truly  surprising,  to  mention  half 
of  them  would  fill  a  column  ;  electrotypes  and  plates,  rich  en¬ 
gravings  and  pictures,  are  here  by  the  score.  Not  alone  does 
the  famous  firm— the  Harper,  the  Waterlow,  the  Compania 
Sud- Americana  de  Billetes  de  Banco,  of  Hispania  stop  at 
printing,  and  the  other  many  et  ceteras  ;  enamelled  tin-boxes 
for  general  domestic  use  and  several  other  courses  are  business 
with  them.  They  have  a  photo-illustration  process,  that  is  a 
specialty,  and  any  amount  of  the  results  of  such  are  on  view  ; 
they  are  indeed  good.  Like  the  big  houses  above-named,  like 
the  great  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Genoa  estableci- 
mientos ,  the  sucesores  de  N.  Ramirez  issue  to  persons  desiring 
to  see  their  extensive  premises  a  special  visitor’s  ticket,  of 
which  privilege  all  of  the  craft  journeying  to  Barcelona  are 
advised  to  make  use,  not  neglecting  by  any  means  their 
magnificent  instalacion  in  the  Exposition.  Daniel  Cortezo  y 
C’ia,  Pallars,  Barcelona. — Few  houses  besides  this  can  lay 
claim  to  having  such  fine  appliances  and  facilities  for 
encuadernacion ;  the  concern  has  turned  out,  and  show  some 
really  creditable  work — an  honour  to  them  and  their  employes. 

Liorens  H’nos,  Xncld  19,  Barcelona. — Splendid  samples  ot 
the  bookbinder’s  art,  covers  of  solid  leather  moulded  into 
diverse  ornamental  shapes,  and  executed  in  the  highest  and 
richest  style.  Some  of  the  bindings  are  pearl-mlaid  and 
liberally  dotted  with  silver  and  gold. 

The  Catholic  Typography  and  Stationery  at  Pine  5,  off  the 
principal  ramble  of  this  city,  show  samples  of  printing  and 
lithography. 

The  Biblioteca  Salvatella  in  this  city  at  Nuevo  San  Francisco 
1 1  — 1 3,  shows  chromos  and  oleographs  in  abundance. 

F.  Llopart,  Plaza  Real  18  :  this  don  shows  the  only  lot  of 
dominoes  in  the  Exposition,  which,  though  only  a  kindred 
subject,  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here.  They  are  made  ot 
metal,  ivory-faced,  and  the  maker  pronounces  them  indestruc¬ 
tible. 

J.  Tersol,  Sepulveda  187,  Barcelona,  engraver  on  copper  and 
bronze  ;  some  specimens  most  artistic.  A  triple  of  curiosities 
were  three  cocoanut  shells,  delicately  carved,  and.  being  already 
sold,  quickly  appreciated.  The  don  named  has  scored  gold 
and  silver  honours  for  merit. 

The  seiior-litografo  residing  in  the  city  at  Fernando  33,  has 
been  so  foolish  as  to  omit  his  name  from  an  interesting  subject 
in  one  of  the  Spanish  sections.  It  is  a  large  original  pen¬ 
drawing,  in  frame  (of  which  litho  copies  are  for  sale  at  the 
direction  given),  of  the  “  genealogical  tree  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  since  the  creation,”  “  corrected  and  approved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  censor.”  It  is  edifying,  an  hour  may  be  expended 
usefully  over  it. 

Scilor  Bastard,  Calle  Lancaster  5,  Barcelona. — Samples  of 
lithogr  iphy 
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Fundicion  Tipogrdfica  de  los  sucesores  de  J.  de  Neufville, 
Barcelona,  typefounders’  exhibit ;  the  letters  made  in  the  com¬ 
plete  machine,  “  La  Universal,”  which  is  exclusive  patented 
property  of  the  expositors.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  few 
actual  displays  of  type — a  little  oblong  case  filled  with  matrices, 
punches,  letters,  slugs,  leads,  the  metal  used,  and  divers  other 
items.  Near  is  a  large  frame  of  the  specimens  of  the  house’s 
products,  printed  by  Luis  Tasso,  Arco  del  Teatro  21-23;  this, 
in  an  exhibition,  is  perhaps  superior  to  a  catalogue. 

C.  de  Bobes,  Agld  3-5,  exhibits  the  same  old  material— litho¬ 
graphy.  He  has  carried  copper,  silver,  and  gold  medals  at 
three  native  expositions  already.  As  an  engraver  of  bank-notes 
and  notes  of  value  he  claims  to  produc &  grabados  infalsificables. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot  originate  and  bless  the 
country  with  an  idea  that  will  stop  the  unchecked  circulation 
of  false  coins. 

Spain  is  literally  flooded  with  base  money.  It  exists  to  a 
truly  appalling  extent.  On  every  hand  the  vile,  worthless  stuff 
flows  almost  unchecked ;  in  commercial  circles  and  especially 
among  poor  people  it  is  a  necessary  custom  to  well  examine 
and  sound  every  individual  silver  piece  (gold  is  never  seen). 
In  well-nigh  all  shops  there  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  false 
coins,  nailed  in  neat,  regular,  ornamental  rows  over  the  wood¬ 
work,  arranged,  in  fact,  to  adorn  the  place.  This  is  an 
especially  notable  feature  of  tobacconists’  stores.  And  if  you 
don’t  see  the  sham  money,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  so  to  the 
proprietor,  and  he  will  immediately  show  a  big  package  of 
nothing.but  monedas  falsas.  Foreigners  are  favourite  victims 
upon  whom  the  sham  coinage  is  passed,  and  strangers  seeing 
so  much  base  money  about— particularly  when  used  to  save 
decoration  expenses — cannot  but  be  startled  at  such  scenes, 
and  find  themselves  considerably  shocked  at  the  contemptible 
supineness  of  the  detectos  (detectives).  A  bright,  smart  agenda 
detediva  (detective  agency),  with  special  executive  privileges, 
would  clear  the  infested  country  in  four  months.  To  visitors, 
really,  such  abundance  of  “dummy”  is  alarming,  and  does 
not  fail  to  demoralise  on  the  instant  their  opinion  of  Spanish 
morality  and  honesty.  It  is  disastrous  to  the  national  credit, 
and  the  government  should  promptly  issue  an  order  that  on  a 
certain  early  date,  all  the  false  money  ornamentations  in  shops, 
and  the  heavy  packages  (the  collection  of  years)  of  base  metals 
held  by  private  persons  on  their  premises,  should  be  spon¬ 
taneously  delivered  into  their  hands,  to  be  by  them  destroyed. 
Then  let  the  ramifications  of  a  potent  agenda  detediva ,  charged 
with  the  essential  supreme  powers  for  doing  summary  work, 
and  their  detedos  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  country’s  reputation 
will  grow  firmer,  and  visitors  be  at  ease. 

Montanery  Simon,  Arajon  309-31 1,  Barcelona. — Four  stereo¬ 
type  plates  of  the  firm’s  cyclopredias  and  dictionaries  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  ;  also  remarkable  specimens  of  the  bookbinder’s  art, 
which  are  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Francisco  Jorba,  Paradis  3,  40. 
— Incomplete  case  of  bookbinding  specimens,  designs  upon 
steel  for  bookcovers,  &c.,  some  gorgeously  gotten-up.  A  study 
for  the  binder.  Ciriago  Torija,  Hospital  24. — Zincography' ; 
framed  proofs,  constituting  a  fine  exhibit.  Arturo  Serina,  Da- 
gueria  5,  10.-  Frame  of  coloured  pictorial  litho  designs  of  men 
and  women,  flowers  and  scenery  ;  an  artistic  effect  from  the 
drawer ;  occupies,  however,  an  obscure  position,  necessitating 
ferret  eyes  to  find  out.  M.  Font,  Tapineria  23. — Some  beau¬ 
tiful  work  from  this  skilled  dibujante.  Juan  Llorens,  Cories 
301. — This  clever  wood-engraver  has  sculptured  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  timber  a  design  that  must  have  indeed  been  tedious  to 
execute  ;  it  represents  a  serpent  attacking  the  nest  of  a  bird, 
the  mother  and  mate  making  the  loudest  protest  possible. 
Further  comment  on  this  excellent  show  of  talent  is  superfluous. 

Ramon  y  Felix  Ballescd,  Alta  San  Pedro  68  (Barcelona,  of 
course  ;  whenever  the  city  be  omitted,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  Cataluna  capital  is  the  residence  of  exhibitors). — Targe 
frame  containing  numerous  specimens  of  wood,  brass,  and 
zinc  “engravings  for  commerce  and  industry  also  tools,  dies, 
&c.  Unique  in  the  Exposition.  Torres  y  Seguf,  Ronda  de  San 
Pedro. — One  of  the  city’s  leading  firms  for  illustrating  by 
zincography  :  they  show  some  first-rate  especimenes. 

Manuel  Beristain,  Rambla  de  Flores  12. — Magnificent  case 
of  gold  and  silver  incrustations  and  relieves  on  steel,  from  the 
“  sole  maker  in  Barcelona.”  A  capital  advertisement  for  the 
noted  die-sinking  and  metal-engraving  house. 

Richard  Cans,  Madrid. — Who  has  not  heard  of  that  noted 
typefounder  of  the  Spanish  capital?  His  stand  will  have  a 


special  interest  to  any  chance  visitors  of  the  trade.  All  is  there 
that  one  would  anticipate  seeing  in  a  case  the  property  of  a 
letter-caster  ;  besides  which  there  are  electros,  stereotypes,  &c. ; 
and  over  the  various  specimen-sheets  and  rich  catalogues  there 
will  be  found  enough  to  edify.  Yet  the  Senor  Gans  has  only 
scored  three  medals  at  Exhibitions  ;  but  there,  typefounders 
appear  to  carry  few  honours  anywhere.  Why  ? 

Caspar  Quintana  hijo,  Ronda  de  San  Pablo  46. — Small 
machines  for  card  and  paper  cutting,  by  lever-power.  Pedro 
Juan  Bonet,  Plaza  de  la  Lana  19. — Small  printing-office  in  full 
swing,  in  the  “Galeria  de  Trabajo,”  close  by.  Rafael  Llach, 
Plaza  del  Oli  4,  20,  2\ — On  a  small,  incomplete  stand,  some 
zinc  engravings.  A.  Vidile  e  hijos,  Barcelona.- — Specimens  of 
stereotyping ;  address  of  the  estereotipia  not  ascertainable. 
Obscure,  unimportant  stand,  worthy  of  no  further  comment. 
E.  Grandin,  Rambla  Santa  Monica. — The  stand  of  sample 
work  of  a  Barcelona  engraver  on  metals. 

Fundicion  Tipografica  del  sucesor  de  A.  Lopez,  Barcelona.— 
Founded  1839,  the  concern  has  had  half  a  century’s  experience, 
and  therefore  makes  a  competent,  practical  display.  The 
instaladon  is  a  beautiful  one,  containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
items  and  addenda  to  be  met  with  in  leading  foundries.  No 
one  of  the  craft  visiting  this  port  shbuld  miss  it,  as  an  inspection 
of  Spanish  fundicion  de  tipos  will  have  its  resultant  “wrinkle.” 
The  notableness  of  this  dignified  stand  is  enhanced  by  being 
surmounted  with  a  statue  of  J.  G.  -a  faithful  facsimile,  if 
memory  and  vision  remain  true,  of  the  Mayence  monument  : 
Johannis  robed  in  gown,  standing  upright,  book  in  hand. 

Fidel  Gorchs,  calle  Cortes. — Big  frame  of  lithography, 
picture  designs.  Antonio  Foruny,  Santa  Engracio  12,  Madrid. 
—  Lithoed  design  in  eight  strips,  each  about  10  ft.  long,  of 
procession  on  occasion  of  marriage  of  the  defunct  Bourbon 
king — “  that  conceited  fop  Alphonso,”  a  severe  republican  has 
exclaimed — with  the  present  Austrian  Queen  Regent,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1879.  The  illustration  is  executed  in  highest  style — a 
slight  improvement  on  the  penny  programmes  (this  would  cost 
82)  of  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  Day.  Jose  Marfa  Mateu,  Barquillo 
4-6,  Madrid. — Large  specimens  of  lithography,  beautifully 
executed,  well  displayed,  and  a  decided  credit  to  the  estab.  lit, 
Jaime  Costas,  Ayuntamiento  8  (printing-office,  “La  Actividad  ”) 
Cordoba.  Spain  ;  and  printing  and  library  of  El  Diario  de 
Cordoba ,  San  Fernando  34,  and  Letrados  18,  in  same  city. — - 
Printing  specimens  in  case  divided  between  them. 

J.  Jose  Laborde,  cromo-litografia ,  Tolosa,  province  of 
Guipuzcoa. — Handsome  frame  of  beautifully-coloured  speci¬ 
mens  of  chromo-lithography.  One  is  more  attractive  than  the 
rest,  as  showing  the  blessings  of  religion  (distorted  by  the 
apostate  Church  of  Rome)  in  past  ages,  and  the  boons  of 
inquisition  and  feudal  privileges.  A  poor,  simple  peasant  is 
on  the  stake — in  a  few  minutes  to  be  a  done-brown  steak  himself 
— and  a  vulgar  priest  is  tormenting  pitiable  Hodge  with  final 
exhortations,  the  crafty  criminal  of  a  curate  being  on  the  point 
of  descending,  having  one  foot  on  the  ladder-rung,  taking  good 
care  not  to  be  scorched  himself  by  the  flames,  already  blazing 
unpleasantly  at  the  rear  of  the  pile.  People,  obese  parsons, 
and  magistrate  look  on,  and  near  by  is  the  crucified  figure  in 
whose  name  the  revolting  tragedy  is  enacted,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
simple,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful  Saviour.  Such  were 
the  fine  old  times,  and  such  they  would  be  again  if  Rome  had 
the  power. 

Jafme  Rovira,  Ronda  San  Antonio,  64  Barcelona. — Splendid 
specimens  of  the  bookbinding  art  :  they  are  a  treat  to  behold. 
The  adornments  are  most  artistic  ;  it  is  a  fine  lot  over  which 
any  encuadenador  will  get  sadly  reflective.  B.  Gelabert  y  h’no, 
Boters  1. — Engravings  on  steel ;  some  magnificent  designs  on 
book-covers.  V.  Manach,  Barcelona. — Two  composing-sticks 
and  printers’  tweezers  and  pincers  ;  these  in  a  place  where  least 
expected — a  locksmith’s  case.  Hcrmenesildo  Miralles,  Bailen  59. 
—  Luxurious  and  original  bookbindings,  which  are  the  perfection 
of  the  art.  It  would  be  impossible  to  encounter  superior  work. 
Manuel  Romero  Arias,  Alcald,  56  Madrid. — Sheet  of  polished, 
prepared  copper,  ready  for  the  engraver.  It  would  be  about 
double  the  size  of  a  Daily  News  page,  and  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  senor  in  his  special  line.  Amengual  y  Muntaner, 
encuadernacion ,  Palma  de  Mallorca  (one  of  the  Balearic  Islands), 
show  a  case  of  religious  works  in  red  cloth  as  specimens  01 
binding  and  gilding  by  hand.  S.  Czeiger,  Vienna. — Hoarding 
covered  by  fourteen  large  pictures,  produced  by  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  for  illustrating  known.  A  beautiful  collection.  Verlag 
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von  Gerlach  und  Schenk,  Wien. —Further  residents  of  the 
polyglot  empire  forwarding  numerous  samples  of  their  photo¬ 
illustrating  work  ;  they  possess  no  small  amount  of  interest. 
The  agents  in  Barcelona  are  sUCesores  de  J.  M.  Fabre,  Cortes 
289-291.  Lorenz  und  Co.,  Nuremberg,  Germany. —  Great 
variety  in  handsome  case,  of  colouring  matter  and  powders  for 
litho  and  printing  inks.  Agent  is  F’co  Bagaria,  Aregon  306. 
Ernesto  Weisz,  Budapest,  Hungary.- — This  herr  is,  doubtless, 
famed  for  his  wood-engravings  and  sculpture-work  in  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  named.  He  wins  appreciation  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  an  immense  black  frame  having  the  appearance  of  ebony, 
if  not  actually  of  that  hard,  heavy  timber.  This  is  thick  and 
wide  on  all  sides.  It  is  most  beautifully  and  artistically  carved. 

Ed.  Dryepondt-Brans,  Rue  des  Pierres,  24,  Bruges,  Belgium. 
- — An  engraver  on  metals,  remitting  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
chiselled  zinc-work.  There  are  eight  small  plates,  upon  the 
first  (to  the  left)  being  the  dotted  outline  of  the  design  to  be 
produced.  In  each  are  seen  the  processes  of  hammering, 
cutting,  raising,  and  lowering,  until  the  last  piece  is  reached, 
which  represents  the  figure  of  an  angel  “on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,”  soaring  through  air  over  fleeting  clouds.  There  are 
“gradually  obtained  effects  by  chiselling  and  driving  with 
hammer,  without  any  stamping.”  If  this  be  the  same  exhibit 
that,  as  is  declared,  took  a  bronze  medal  at  the  ’67  Paris  and  a 
silver  one  at  the  ’78,  carrying  also  at  the  Antwerp  show  of  three 
years  ago  a  gold  prize,  it  is  ancient  indeed,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  a  retirement  took  place.  Mons.  D.-B.  likewise  exhibits 
samples  of  his  attacks  on  brass. 

F.  le  Double,  Rue  Thevenot  19,  Paris. — A  further  engraver 
on  metals,  who  has  placed  on  view  some  scores  of  tasteful, 
meritorious  designs.  Adolf  May,  Dresda,  Neustadt,  Germany. 
— Portfolios  containing  oleographs  of  religious  subjects.  F.  O. 
Brauer,  Buckholz,  Saxony. — Gold  and  silvered  paper  adorn¬ 
ments,  made  in  various  shapes,  and  almost  as  hard  as  metal 
itself.  Oscar  Consee,  Munich,  Bavaria. — Zinco  and  xylographic 
specimens  of  illustrations  and  a  photo  process — the  Autotipia. 
J.  Bleyl,  Dresden. — Another  German,  showing  pictures  the 
product  of  divers  photo  processes.  This  is  a  good  and  inte¬ 
resting  stand,  and  a  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
visitors. 

A.  und  C.  Kaufmann,  Marienstrasse  22,  Berlin,  N.W. — Huge 
portfolio  of  a  few  hundred  large  copies  of  oleo,  chromo,  litho, 
and  other  graph  pictures,  dwelling  on  all  subjects.  They  are 
most  magnificently  gotten  up,  and  by  their  numbers  and 
diversity  constitute  a  minor  art-gallery.  The  designs  of  birds 
and  flowers  (produced  in  the  sumptuous  style  characterising 
some  specially  printed  books  on  exotic  plants  and  the  feathered 
creation)  are  really  admirable  and  luscious.  “  Once  there 
always  there  ”  is  a  concluding  admonition  to  the  person  taking 
a  peep. 

Wilhelm  VVoellmer,  Friedrichsstrasse  226,  Berlin. — Two 
small  cases,  the  property  of  a  typefounder,  holding  samples  of 
letter,  adornments,  matrices,  &c.  Agent,  B.  Auerbach,  in  this 
“seccion  Alemana.”  Jacobound  Guillermo  Arauner,  Solnhofen, 
Bavaria. — On  trestles  a  couple  of  large  prepared  lithographic 
stones,  of  light  and  dark  shades  in  nature.  The  perfect  finish 
is  excellent.  The  writer  has  not  often  noticed  stones  of  such 
dimensions  before — 32  in.  wide  and  26  in.  high.  Gonzalo 
Vehils-y-Fochs,  calle  Rosellon  173,  Barcelona,  gives  particulars. 

The  South  American  republics  are  represented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  States,  which  take  rank  in  the  matter  of  general  display  in 
the  order  given.  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Argentina.  While  having  a  quantity  of  interesting  subjects 
connected  with  the  republics  themselves,  nothing  of  importance 
to  the  craft  is  shown.  The  first-mentioned  Plata  State  has  the 
Montevideo  newspapers  on  exhibition,  among  which  are 
noticeable  the  two  English  journals  of  the  smallest  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  (yet  larger  than  Belgium,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  combined) — the  Express,  calle 
Solis  26,  and  the  River  Plata  Times ,  calle  Cerrito  200.  Henry 
Castle  Ayre  is  managing  editor  of  this  latter,  a  weekly,  while 
Melville  Hora  directs  the  quotidian  sheet — “the  River  Plata 
Daily  Mail.”  The  person  to  whom  all  honour  is  due  for  the 
charming  Uruguay  section  is  the  country’s  consul  in  Barcelona, 
and  delegate-general  of  the  same  in  the  Exposition- — Teodoro 
C.  Barboza,  Ribera  12,  1°.  The  west  coast  republic  of  Chile 
division  (superintended  by  the  Professor  F.  de  Asis  Domingo- 
y-Vallespinds,  resident  at  Mirambell  1,  40,  Barcelona)  contains 
some  official  volumes.  I  have  now  finished  my  description  of 


all  the  exhibits  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  This 
is  the  first  international  exhibition  held  in  Spain,  and  is  directed 
by  J.  Rouvier,  delegate-general,  and  Pirozzini-y-Martf,  secretary- 
in-chief.  It  will  amply  repay  the  time  expended  in  visiting  it, 
and  should  any  of  your  readers  make  up  their  minds  to  come 
there  is  still  time,  as  it  will  not  close  till  the  end  of  next  month. 


By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


AGAIN  I  must  head  my  letter  with  the  tidings  that  trade  is 
very  dull  throughout  our  colony,  with  the  exception  of 
Wellington,  which,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Parliament  in  session.  Auckland  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
state,  as  far  as  regards  our  craft.  Boy  and  girl  labour  is  the 
upas-tree  to  journeymen,  filling  the  employers’  minds  with  the 
idea  that  the  7>ian,  with  his  “  fair  day’s  pay  for  a  fair  day’s 
work”  makes  an  exorbitant  demand  when  compared  with  the 
boys  and  girls’  “  man’s  work  for  boy  wage.”  This  is  the  light 
in  which  the  employer  looks  at  it.  And  yet  I  think  the  em¬ 
ployers  themselves  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  those  who 
manage  their  business.  There  are  many  men  who  have  such 
an  anxiety  to  show  a  large  profit  on  their  balance-sheets  that 
they  are  always  puzzling  their  brains  how  to  cheapen  their 
labour,  and  then  they  argue  :  A  boy  who  has  been  a  year  or 
two  at  case  can  do  as  much  as  a  man  for  a  third  of  a  man’s 
wage,  so  I  will  employ  more  boys.  What  is  the  result  ?  More 
boys  are  taken  on,  and  where  only  a  few  years  back  there  were 
only  two  or  three  boys  to  half  a  dozen  men,  now  there  are  half  a 
dozen  boys  to  one  man.  Are  those  offices  which  now  employ 
boys  better  off  than  in  the  days  when  men  were  the  case- 
holders  ?  No.  The  evil  has  brought  its  own  fruit,  and  the 
public  can  now  almost  get  their  printing  done  “as  a  favour  !  ” 
Result  — cheap  labour,  poor  article.  Does  a  boy  do  as  much 
work  as  a  man,  and  is  his  work  to  be  compared  with  a  man’s  ? 
This  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  must  stand  to  urge  our 
claims  with  masters-  Let  any  one  who  is  at  all  practical  enter 
a  room  which  is  worked  by  men,  and  then  examine  one  worked 
by  boys.  In  the  first  instance  he  will  see  the  men  at  work  on 
their  various  jobs,  going  about  their  business  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  room  will 
present  a  somewhat  tidy  appearance.  But  step  into  the  one- 
man  six-boys  room,  and  what  do  you  find  ?  First  of  all,  in 
putting  your  head  inside  of  the  door  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  if 
you  are  not  hit  either  with  the  sponge  or  a  quoin,  which  you 
have  managed  to  run  against  in  its  passage  from  one  side  of 
the  room  to  the  other  ;  then  follows  a  scamper  like  rats  seeking 
their  holes,  and  as  you  walk  towards  the  desk  you  will  observe 
the  youths  industriously  cleaning  out  their  quad-box.  You 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  talking  to  the  “boss,”  who  generally 
presents  a  worn  and  wearied  appearance  ;  you  will  find  that  he 
has  a  “fancy”  job  on  the  stone,  and  he  is  looking  up  a  line 
when  up  comes  a  young  hopeful  and  wants  to  know  whether 
he  said  “pica  or  brevier ’’for  this  job,  and  please  could  he 
“show  him  a  line,”  or  else,  “please,  sir,  this  job  has  been  all 
picked,  and  I  can’t  find  the  letters.”  And  thus  it  goes1  on  all 
day.  No  time  to  dis, — pick  everything ;  pye  lies  on  every  board ; 
the  cases  are  mixed  ;  there  is  more  bourgeois  than  brevier  in 
the  brevier  case  ;  leads  and  reglets  are  chopped  up  wholesale  ; 
jobs  are  loose  and  pull  out  on  the  machine  ;  and,  what  between 
“  casting  up  ”  and  fixing  up,  the  foreman  has  no  time  to  do 
what  is  expected  of  him,  and  his  life  becomes  a  burden  to  him. 
Wear  and  tear  should  be  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  where  there 
are  boys  to  5  or  10  per  cent,  where  men  predominate.  But 
are  not  the  men  themselves  a  great  deal  to  blame  for  allowing 
the  boys  to  encroach  so  far  on  their  preserves.  ’Tis  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  that  has  done  the  damage  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  I  n  the  days  when  the  men  had  it  all  their  own  way  they 
were  either  too  careless  or  tyrannical.  They  were  careless  in 
that  when  the  catching  of  the  mail  depended  on  their  steadi¬ 
ness,  they  were  bound  to  be  “  on  the  loose,”  and  masters  were 
bound  in  self-defence  to  have  a  few  boys  ready  for  this  constant 
emergency  ;  or  they  were  tyrannical  in  putting  the  paper  “in  a 
hole,”  and  then  making  demands  which  were  exorbitant,  thus 
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forcing  the  master  to  corner  them  in  turn.  How  often  do  old 
hands  look  back  and  wish  they  had  “let  well  alone.” 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  the  deputation  which  waited  on  the 
Colonial  Secretary  early  in  May,  to  protest  against  a  rule 
established  in  the  Government  printing-office  forbidding  any 
employe  holding  office  in  the  society.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hislop 
then  promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  he  has  now  informed 
Mr.  Rigg,  the  secretary,  that  the  following  memorandum  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government  printer: — “Relative  to  the 
rule  which  has  been  in  force  with  regard  to  members  of  the 
Typographical  Society,  I  have  now  to  intimate  that  it  has  been 
determined  that  no  obstacle  shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of  any 
printer  employed  by  the  Government  holding  any  office  in  such 
society.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  no  person 
employed  by  the  Government  shall  be  allowed  to  attempt,  by 
any  means,  to  coerce  other  printers  who  may  be  employed 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  private  firms. — (Signed), 
T.  W.  Hislop,  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Wellington,  July  1 8, 
1888.” 

The  piece  hands  on  the  Dunedin  Star  have  suffered  a  further 
reduction  of  5  per  cent.  They  are  now  working  for  is.  id.  per 
1,000,  less  10  per  cent.  This  office  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
colony,  and  the  paper  has  a  splendid  circulation.  Prices  have 
been  coming  down  steadily  right  through  the  colony,  and 
unless  comps,  make  some  use  of  the  unity,  which  is  strength, 
there  will  soon  be  such  a  rottenness  in  the  state  of  printing 
that  its  exponents  will  have  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. 

The  Melbourne  printers  have  been  using  the  trade  union 
power  at  their  command  to  improve  their  wages,  and  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectations.  The  ruling  “stab”  wage 
per  week  in  our  sister  colony  has  been  £2.  12s.,  and  “piece” 
is.  to  is.  id.  per  i,coo  ens.  After  due  deliberation  (lasting 
considerably  over  twelve  months)  the  society  determined  to  ask 
for  a  “  rise.”  This  they  did,  their  demand  being  ,£3  “stab” 
and  is.  2d.  “piece.”  The  Master  Printers’  Association  at  first 
refused  to  entertain  the  demand ;  then  they  consented  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  tried  to  compound,  offering  £2.  16s.  with  the  old  scale. 
The  men  refused  to  budge,  and  gave  the  master  printers  notice 
that  if  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to  within  a  week  (up  to 
the  first  week  in  July)  the  society  would  order  its  members  to 
come  out  from  among  the  employers  who  refused  to  accede. 
Several  of  the  master  printers  resigned  their  membership  of 
the  association,  and  gave  the  society  what  they  asked  at  once, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  printers  had  carried  the 
day  in  Melbourne.  When  the  news  arrived  here  by  cable  New 
Zealand  comps,  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  properly  so,  for  if 
the  day  had  gone  against  our  trade  on  the  other  side  we 
certainly  should  have  felt  its  effects.  The  cables  announcing 
the  notice  of  the  strike  and  the  result  were  both  expunged 
from  the  Auckland  papers.  Auckland  is  the  hotbed  of  cheap 
labour,  and  has  been  termed  “the  nursery  of  type-snatchers.” 
The  Auckland  Star  employs  between  forty  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  and  about  six  men. 

There  is  an  exodus  of  people  from  this  colony  to  the  colonies 
across  the  water,  especially  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  there  is  a  pretty  strong  smell  of  printers’  ink  among  the 
emigrants.  All  the  provinces  contribute  their  share  of  the 
“  smell,”  but  I  think  Auckland  has  booked  the  majority.  Last 
month  no  fewer  than  eight  old  Aucklanders  shook  the  dust  of 
that  city  off  their  weary  feet,  after  walking  about  for  some  time. 
There  is  one  good  thing,  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  will  certainly 
make  things  busy  in  Victoria  for  awhile,  and  will  help  these 
knights  of  the  stick  and  rule  who  are  on  the  “wallaby”  to 
obtain  some  little  “grassing.” 

The  New  Zealand  Punch  has  been  swallowed  up  in  Land 
and  Sea,  and  is  published  by  Mr.  Jolly,  late  partner  in  Jolly, 
Connor,  &  Co.,  of  Dunedin,  who  were  bought  out  by  the  Tablet 
Company  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Jolly  has  set  up  for  himself  in 
Port  Chalmers,  in  which  establishment  he  lithographs  this  tit-bit 
journal  with  the  nautical  title. 

Lithography  is  making  great  strides  in  our  colony.  Its 
highest  branches  arc  manipulated  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  under  the  charge  of  the  Survey  Department.  The 
Department  has  lately  gone  in  largely  for  the  use  of  photo¬ 
lithography,  and  they  have  been  very  successful  in  printing 
from  the  gelatine  plate  on  an  ordinary  type  press.  A  late  work 
on  New  Zealand  defences  by  our  Governor,  Sir  F.  D.  Jervois, 
contains  a  portrait  of  His  Excellency  produced  by  this  process,  I 


and  the  likeness  is  faithful.  Mr.  A.  D.  Willis,  of  Wanganui,  is 
using  lithography  in  bringing  out  a  series  of  pictures  of  New 
Zealand  towns.  The  latest  from  his  stone  are  two  views  of 
Wellington,  which  were  specially  photographed  for  Mr.  Willis, 
18  in.  by  9  in.  This  gentleman  makes  a  specialty  of  size  about 
this  branch  of  printing,  and  he  turns  out  many  very  pretty  and 
effective  designs  in  Christmas  and  birthday  cards,  &c. 

Our  admirable  and  able  exponent  of  the  Art  Preservative  of 
all  Arts,  Typo,  continues  to  flourish,  and  is  showing  more 
enterprise  in  each  succeeding  issue.  Mr.  Harding,  editor  and 
proprietor,  seems  to  be  the  possessor  of  much  erudition  in 
Typographia,  as  shown  in  his  critical  articles.  The  last 
number,  June,  is  the  largest  yet  issued,  and  with  it  is  given  a 
typefounders’  supplement,  the  first  of  a  series.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  letterpress  work,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Schelter  &  Giesecke.  Typo  deserves  to  prosper. 

The  Anti-Cliinaman  has  succumbed. 

The  Boy  Labour  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Wellington 
Branch,  N.  Z.  T.  A.,  whose  proceedings  have  been  referred  to 
in  my  previous  letters,  have  practically  brought  their  labours 
to  an  end,  having  succeeded  in  forming  the  various  trades  into 
a  Trades’  Council,  which  was  accomplished  a  few  weeks  since. 
The  committee  presented  their  report  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
a  digest  of  which  I  give.  After  referring  to  the  resolution 
appointing  them,  which  states  that  six  of  them  were  chosen 
from  a  conference,  the  report  states  : — 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Joslin  (for  many  years 
connected  with  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  and  now 
employed  at  the  G.  P.  O.),  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Swift,  hon.  sec.  Your  committee  has  had  several  interviews 
with  the  master  printers  of  Wellington,  and  discussed  the 
subject  fully.  Members  have  been  to  great  personal  incon¬ 
venience  in  order  to  meet  the  masters  in  their  wish  for 
individual  interviews,  and  favourable  answers  and  promises  of 
support  were  given  by  them  to  the  committee. 

“An  invitation  was  issued  to  all  M.P.’s  in  this  city  by  the 
committee’s  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question,  and  Messrs.  Blundell  ( Evening  Post),  Roydhouse 
(Press),  and  Bock  (of  Bock  &  Cousins),  answered  the  call.  At 
a  subsequent  conference  with  the  masters  Mr.  Edwards  (of 
Edwards  &  Green)  attended,  in  addition  to  the  three  gentle¬ 
men  named.  At  this  meeting  the  masters  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  the  committee  prepared  a  Schedule  of  Prices,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  forming  some  combination  among 
masters  which  would  prove  a  great  means  towards  attaining 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Trade.  A  very  fair  schedule  was 
prepared,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  masters. 

“  It  was  decided  by  the  committee  that,  as  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  could  be  done  locally,  a  circular  expressing  the  views  of 
the  committee  be  printed  and  distributed  in  the  Trade  through¬ 
out  this  colony  and  the  Australasian  colonies,  with  the  object  of 
getting  united  action  on  the  matter. 

“The  circular  has  been  well  distributed,  and  has  received  much 
attention  from  our  sister  colonies.  Although  it  has  only  been 
in  circulation  since  March,  fifteen  replies  have  been  received 
by  post,  all  of  which  state  that  the  matter  would  be  subjected 
to  discussion  by  the  societies  acknowledging.  Victoria  and 
N.S.W.  have  taken  the  matter  up  warmly,  and  both  colonies 
have  issued  circulars,  which  have  been  distributed  through  N.Z. ; 
and  the  Sydney  circular  was  advertised  in  Auckland,  Christ¬ 
church,  and  Dunedin  papers,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sydney 
society. 

“  But  the  committee  are  convinced  that  they  can  do  nothing 
in  themselves  to  better  the  state  of  our  Trade.  The  written 
approval  and  support  of  kindred  bodies  is  very  much  to  be 
desired,  and  experience  is  nearly  always  obtained  by  that 
means,  but,  after  all,  the  practical  reform  must  be  attempted 
by  those  who  immediately  feel  the  evil  before  relief  can  be 
obtained.  The  truth  of  this  has  come  home  forcibly  to  the 
committee,  and  they  at  once  took  steps  to  seek  a  means  by 
which  something  practical  could  be  done,  feeling  their  hands 
strengthened  by  the  attention  which  their  labours  had  already 
received  outside  of  this  city. 

“A  meeting  of  delegates  of  trades  in  Wellington  was  called  by 
the  committee  for  Saturday,  June  30,  and  eight  representatives 
of  trades  attended.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  proposed  by 
your  committee  in  the  direction  of  forming  a  local  body  of 
trades,  with  a  view  to  taking  united  action  in  upholding  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  remedying  such  evils  as  boy  labour  and 
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cheap  labour,  which  are  felt  by  all  classes  of  labour.  Free 
discussion  on  the  various  resolutions  took  place,  it  being  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  it  was  time  some  amalgamation  of  trades 
was  formed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried  : — 

“  ‘  That  the  gentlemen  present  consult  their  societies  or 
members  of  their  trades,  with  a  view  to  sending  delegates  to  an 
amalgamated  meeting  of  delegates,  to  be  held  on  July  14.’ 

“Your  committee,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  decided 
to  report  progress,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  proposal  for 
establishing  a  Trade  Board.  Should  such  a  board  be  formed 
(and  the  interest  shown  on  Saturday  evening  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  will),  the  work  which  this  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  will  be  taken  up  by  that  board,  and 
that  which  we,  as  a  unit,  failed  in  any  really  practical  manner 
to  accomplish,  they  in  their  unity  of  strength,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
able,  by  degrees,  to  bring  about,  and  effect  some  desirable  reform. 

“There  is  another  matter  which  the  committee  heartily  com¬ 
mends  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting.  You  will  be  asked 
to-night  to  decide  whether  you  will  send  a  delegate  to  the  Trade 
Conference  which  the  Melbourne  Society  proposes  to  hold  in 
their  city  during  Exhibition  time.  This  proposal  is  an  outcome 
of  your  committee’s  circular,  and  is  contained  in  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Melbourne  Society,  after  they  had  deliberated  on 
our  circular.  The  committee  have  advised  all  N.Z.  boards  to 
assist  the  Council  in  its  endeavours  to  send  delegate  or  dele¬ 
gates  to  Melbourne,  and  would  strongly  advise  this  meeting  to 
take  the  initiative.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  should  do 
so,  seeing  that  it  is  through  our  action  that  the  proposal  has 
been  made,  and  we  are  your  representatives." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  this  committee’s  labours 
will  result  in  tradesmen  of  all  branches  uniting  together  for 
common  good.  “  United,  we  stand  ;  divided,  we  fall,”  certainly 
applies  to  labour,  and,  if  banks  can  amalgamate  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  money  and  stocks,  why  should  not  labour  do  the  same 
to  keep  up  its  wages  ? 

With  reference  to  the  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the 
Melbourne  Conference,  1  might  state  that  the  executive  council 
of  the  N.  Z.  T.  A.  decided  upon  sending  a  delegate,  and 
appointed  Mr.  John  Rigg,  who  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Wellington  branch.  The  conference  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a 
federation  of  Australasian  societies,  and  thus  do  us  good. 

Wellington,  July  24,  1888.  T.  L.  M. 


The  Covers  of  Books. 

THE  vexing  question  of  binding  will  come  after  all  the  other 
questions  have  been  settled.  It  shall  not  be  panelled 
russia,  certainly,  for  russia  leather  does  not  last,  but  it  may  be 
crushed  levant,  morocco,  or  vellum  over  the  original  paper 
wrappers  and  the  original  cloth  covers  detached  from  their 
boards,  or  the  cloth-covered  books  may  remain  untouched  ;  and 
your  binding  may  be  half  binding  with  corners,  or  half  binding 
without  corners,  or  full  binding  ;  and  in  Jansen  (short  for 
Jansenist)  style,  which  is  without  an  ornament,  or  a  la  fanfare , 
which  is  a  pretty  style  of  ornamentation,  and  in  one  or  varied 
colours  ;  and  it  is  not  heresy  in  bibliolatry  to  give  an  English 
book  to  a  French  bookbinder,  or  the  reverse,  and  an  American 
bookbinder  loves  his  art  enough  not  to  let  his  Chauvinism  make 
ungraceful  work  for  “American  Notes.” 

The  only  recommendation  which  it  would  not  be  pedagogic 
to  make  to  a  collector  may  be  that  a  book  in  half  binding 
should  have  uncut  edges,  and  a  book  in  full  binding  must 
have  gilt  edges,  even  if  the  binder  finds  it  necessary  to  cut 
them  a  little,  for  full  binding  is  the  evening  dress  of  books,  and 
a  book  in  a  full  binding,  with  or  without  gilt  top,  and  white 
edges  on  the  other  sides,  as  it  often  appears  recently,  looks  like  a 
gentleman  in  a  clawhammer  of  broadcloth  and  bluejeans  trousers. 

The  paper  covers  (or  wrappers,  as  the  Dickens  men  say)  of  a 
book  are  kept  because  they  are  often  illustrated,  were  part  of 
the  book’s  physiognomy)  mayhap  made  its  fortune,  and  contain 
useful  information  for  bibliographers.  The  French  led  the 
fashion  with  their  first  collections  of  books  written  by  roman¬ 
ticists,  the  covers  of  which  had  ghostly  vignettes  by  Deveria 
and  the  Johannots,  and  magnificent  promises  of  great  works  by 
Hugo,  Gautier,  Balzac,  Lacroix,  and  the  rest,  a  catalogue  of 
which  would  make  an  interesting  volume  on  “  Books  An¬ 
nounced,  but  Never  Published.” — Nciv  York  Times.  . 


(Uoftcee. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Bourne,  of  26,  Poppin’s- 
court,  Fleet-street,  a  specimen  sheet  of  engravings — photo, 
zinco,  and  wood.  They  are  all  skilful  and  artistic,  and,  as  the 
prices  are  very  moderate,  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for 
them  for  newspaper  and  other  illustrated  work. 

Webster’s  Synopsis  of  Sizes  of  Paper. —  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  sheet  with  the  above  title,  which  will  be 
found  most  useful  in  the  printing-office.  It  is  intended  to 
enable  printers  to  ascertain  almost  at  a  glance  the  paper  out  of 
which  any  given  size  may  be  cut.  The  sizes  are  so  classified 
and  arranged  that  it  will  often  be  seen  that  a  required  size  may 
be  cut  out  of  more  than  one  stock  size.  The  Synopsis  is 
calculated  to  save  time  and  annoyance,  and  therefore  the 
shilling  charged  for  a  copy  will  be  well  expended.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  J.  Webster,  91,  Linaker- street,  Southport. 

❖  +  + 

Messrs.  R.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
just  issued  a  very  beautiful  specimen  book  of  types  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  customers  who  may  wish  to  select  type  to 
suit  their  taste.  It  is  a  crown  quarto,  of  72  pages,  printed  in 
bronze  blue  ink,  with  red  line  borders,  and  contains  784  speci¬ 
mens  of  type  and  ornaments.  It  is  altogether  a  very  choice 
example  of  priming. 

•F  +  + 

Furnival’s  “Express”  Platen  Printing-machine.— 
Messrs.  Furnival  send  us  particulars  of  this  machine  which 
they  are  introducing.  The  advantages  they  claim  for  it  are  the 
following  : —  It  is  simply  but  strongly  made,  and  being  well 
balanced,  is  very  easy  to  treadle  ;  it  is  equal  to  any  job  put  on 
it,  and  will  print  a  full  form  with  ease  ;  the  chase  is  securely 
locked  or  released  by  simply  pulling  a  lever  ;  the  carriage, 
holding  the  three  inking  rollers,  is  very  simple,  and  each  roller 
can  be  taken  out  very  easily  ;  the  platen  has  a  long  “  dwell, 
thus  affording  plenty  of  time  for  taking-off  and  feeding  ;  the 
lever  for  throwing  off  the  impression  is  very  conveniently 
placed  and  easy  to  work  ;  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  the  ink-cylinder  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  that  a  two- 
colour  job  can  be  worked  without  emptying  the  ink  box  ;  the 
frisket  fingers  work  in  a  slot,  and  are  adjustable  by  thumb¬ 
screws  ;  they  can  be  laid  on  the  job  when  the  machine  is  not 
running,  so  that  all  adjustments  can  be  done  before  the 
machine  starts.  The  prices  are  moderate  and  the  machine 
has  a  nice  look  about  it. 

+  +  * 

“Acme”  Printing  Paper. — Messrs.  Grosvenor,  Chater,  & 
Co.,  68,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  are  introducing  a  new  paper 
adapted  for  the  highest  class  of  fine-art  printing,  and  which  can 
be  specially  prepared  for  either  typographic  or  lithographic 
work,  in  black  or  in  chromo,  and  for  printing  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  sheet.  The  name  “Acme”  seems  to  be  deserved, 
as  the  specimen  submitted  to  us  is  a  most  beautiful  production, 
and  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  those  printers  desirous  of 
turning  out  high-class  work. 

+  4-  + 

Messrs.  G.  &  F.  Le  Sage,  24,  City-road,  E.C  ,  send  us 
specimens  of  their  gold- blocked  almanacks,  and  also  of  their 
season-ticket  work.  Style  and  quality  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

*§**§*♦§* 

Messrs.  W.  0.  Felt  &  Co.,  63,  Farringdon-road  (sole 
agents  for  Day’s  Shading  Mediums),  are  introducing  a  new 
lubricant  under  the  name  of  Benner’s  Lubricating  Compound. 
If  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf  can  be  substantiated  in 
practical  working  (and  we  are  informed  there  is  a  large  sale  in 
America),  this  lubricant  should  be  a  great  success.  It  is 
adapted  for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  printing  not  being  an 
exception. 

+  +  4* 

Messrs.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  13,  Newbury-street,  Cloth  Fair, 
E.C.,  arc  introducing  some  very  effective  designs  in  brass  rules 
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ornaments,  &c.  They  offer  a  set  of  combination  brass  rules, 
containing  190  pieces  of  rule,  with  an  assortment  of  corners, 
complete  in  case  for  £2.  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  send 
for  particulars. 

+  +•  + 

MESSRS.  P.  Watt  &  Co.,  printers’  material  and  machinery 
agents,  have  opened  premises  at  6,  Dyer’s-buildings,  Hol  oorn, 
E.C.  .  They  are  agents  for  the  celebrated  firm  of  Gustav 
Najork  (late  Najork  &  Praetorius),  chromo  paper  and  card¬ 
board  manufacturers,  Leipzig  ;  for  Ferd.  Krebs,  transfer  paper 
manufacturer,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  for  Hermann 
Gauger,  printing-ink  maker,  of  Ulm.  With  their  experience 
and  connexion  (in  the  provinces  specially)  we  hope  their  success 
will  be  equal  to  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Our  readers 
will  do  well  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Watt,  whose  practical  knowledge  will  be  at  their  service. 

+  +  + 

Rogers’  Copying  Preparation.— This  is  a  most  useful 
thing  to  have  in  the  office.  It  enables  copies  of  letters  received 
or  letters  despatched  to  be  taken  at  any  time.  Ordinary  ink 
may  be  used,  the  preparation  being  a  powder  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  water  used  for  copying.  The  value  of  the  invention  will 
be  apparent  at  once,  as  an  important  original  document  or  letter 
that  has  to  be  sent  away  may  be  copied  without  injury,  thus 
retaining  a  fac-simile  in  case  of  miscarriage.  We  understand 
the  sale  is  very  large.  It  is  manufactured  by  Rogers  &  Co.,  11, 
Cook-street,  Liverpool. 

•f*  4*  4* 

We  notice  from  our  advertising  columns  that  Messrs. 
Clement-Smith  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  London  and  New  York,  have 
opened  a  new  department  for  trade  orders.  This  should  be 
an  advantage  to  those  in  the  Trade  who  do  not  undertake  their 
own  colour  printing,  as  this  company  is  now  turning  out  very 
high-class  and  artistic  commercial  posters  and  show-cards,  in 
addition  to  its  large  theatrical  business.  We  note  particularly 
a  60  x  40  tea  poster  in  ten  colours,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

— - 

Printing  Inks, 

THE  following  notice  on  printing  inks,  translated  from  the 
“  Dictionnaire  Typo-Lithographique,”  appearing  in  the 
Typologie-Tucker ,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Manufacture  of  Printing  Inks. 

Ordinary  printing  ink  is  composed  of  a  strongly-carbonised 
black  colouring  matter  and  a  fatty  substance.  The  colouring 
matter  consists  of  materials  rich  in  carbon,  and  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  fir,  naphtha,  resin,  &c.,  to 
which  various  kinds  of  finely-pulverised  charcoal  are  sometimes 
added.  The  remaining  ingredient  is  linseed  oil,  which  is  first 
purified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  iron,  or, 
preferably,  copper  caldrons,  till  combustible  vapours  are 
emitted.  These  are  ignited,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  burn 
for  some  minutes,  are  extinguished  by  closing  the  caldron. 

In  factories  where  the  vapours  are  not  ignited  in  a  closed 
caldron  the  oil  is  allowed  to  boil  until  of  the  required  con¬ 
sistency.  Treated  in  this  manner,  it  does  not  penetrate  the 
paper,  and  dries  much  quicker  than  ordinary  oil.  Its  viscosity 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  colophany. 
The  operation  of  boiling  requires  great  care  and  skill,  in 
default  of  which  the  varnish  will  be  too  stiff  for  use.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  ink  consists  of  three  opera¬ 
tions  :  — 

1.  Preparation  of  the  black. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  varnish. 

3.  Mixture  and  incorporation  of  the  varnish  with  the 
black. 

The  products  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  black  are  fatty 
substances  decomposed  by  heat.  The  gases  produced  by  this 
decomposition  are  ignited,  and  a  current  of  air  carries  the 
black  into  large  chambers  where  it  is  deposited. 

I  he  heavier  black,  which  is  the  first  to  fall,  is  not  used  ;  but 
the  lighter  is  carefully  collected  and  employed  in  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  printing  ink;.  The  oil  may  also  be  burnt  in  special 
lamps  instead  of  lacing  decomposed  as  described  above,  and  in 
this  case  the  black  obtained  is  used  in  the  minufacture  of  fine 
inks  only.  But,  whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  black  pro¬ 
duced  must  before  use  be  purified  and  divested  of  the  fatty 
matters  or  tar  which  it  miy  have  retained.  When  this  has 
been  done  by  calcination  in  reverberators,  the  black  may  be 
mixed  with  the  varnish.  Varnishes  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  is  produced  by  boiling  drying  oils,  especially  linseed  oil. 
d'he  other,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news  inks,  is 
made  of  resinous  oils  or  solid  resin.  The  oils  are  first  purified 
by  decantation,  and  afterwards  boiled  till  of  the  required  con¬ 
sistency.  The  grinding  of  the  varnish  and  its  incorporation 
with  the  black  is  effected  by  three  granite  cylinders.  Granite 
is  employed  in  preference  to  iron  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
and  likewise  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Experience 
has  proved  that,  whenever  the  cylinders  become  heated  during 
grinding,  the  varnish  decomposes,  and  the  ink  is  then  of  very 
inferior  quality.  The  mixture  falls  into  a  receiver,  from  which 
it  is  taken  up,  and  reground  if  necessary,  this  being  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  manufacture.  The  proportions 
of  black  and  oil,  and  the  rapidity  and  fineness  of  the  grinding, 
depend  on  the  quality  of  ink  required.  News  inks  are  usually 
low-priced,  and  required  to  dry  immediately.  Book  inks 
should  also  be  quick  drying,  but  of  a  deeper  black  than  news 
inks.  A  larger  quantity  of  black  and  much  finer  grinding  are, 
therefore,  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  these  inks.  Lastly, 
cut  inks  require  the  finest  black,  and  very  slow  grinding.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  operation,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  black  used  for  fine  cut  inks  undergoes  no  less 
than  nine  or  ten  different  grindings. 

Coloured  Inks. — The  manufacture  of  coloured  inks  differs 
from  that  of  black  inks  only  in  the  mixture  of  the  varnish  with 
aniline  colours,  cinnabar,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  &c. 

The  colours  are  previously  ground,  according  to  their  com¬ 
position,  with  a  varnish  compound. 


§ooh$  far  ITttboqrapbcrs, 

WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  dags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  complete 
set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of  the 
books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of  course 
they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  difference,  less 
carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let  our  artistic 
friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  Commit  themselves 
to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within  three  or 
four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  books. 

“  Treasury  of  Monograms.”— By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Part  I.  can  be  supplied,  price  4s.  Subsequent  parts 
can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.”— By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.”— This  is  a  collection  of  100 
plates  of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best 
German,  French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued, 
price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabets. ” — Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
6  parts,  8d.  each.  “  Renaissance  Alpha bf.te,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“Die  Grundformen  her  Schriften.” — Containing  com¬ 
plete  alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is. 
each. 
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“Courent  UND  Spiegelschriften.”—  Cursive  writing 
and  other  forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  —  Containing  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“ZlERSCHRlFTEN.”— Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for 
every  class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  ALLEGORIEN.” — Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s. 
each. 

“  BaumschlaG.”—  Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts 
at  1  s.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”— Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Gravirungen.”—  Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part, 
3s- 

“  Monogramme.’— Containing  a  large  variety  of  mono¬ 
grams  of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.” — Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c. 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allerlei  Zierrath.”— Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each. 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Volume  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  1887  in  Stock,  which  we  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each  post-free.  Early  application  is 
requested. 

'  1  - —  ®  ©■»  o  — j — >*■ — j -  - 

An  A ncient  Printing  Establishment. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  North  China  Daily  News , 
of  Shanghai,  describes  a  printing  establishment  which  he 
found  in  a  village  in  the  interior,  about  1 50  miles  from  Shanghai. 
The  printing  was  being  temporarily  carried  on  in  the  village 
temple,  and  movable  type  only  was  used.  In  the  large  central 
hall  of  ihe  temple  weie  placed  about  twenty  ordinary  square 
tables,  on  which  the  cases  of  type  were  spread  out,  very  much 
after  the  English  method,  only  taking  up  much  more  room. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit,  one  man  was  engaged  in  setting  up 
type,  another  was  printing.  The  former  stood  before  a  table, 
on  which  was  what  may  be  called  the  Chinese  “  case.”  It  was 
a  solid  block  of  hard  wood,  about  22  in.  long  by  1 5  in.  broad, 
and,  perhaps,  3  in.  deep.  The  inside  was  hollowed  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  this  depression  being  still 
further  hollowed  out  into  grooves  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  block  had  twenty-nine  of  these  grooves,  each 
filled,  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with  ordinary  stiff 
clay.  With  his  copy  before  him,  armed  with  a  small,  pair  of 
iron  pincers,  the  compositor  began  his  work  ;  character  after 
character  was  transferred  from  the  case  and  firmly  pressed  into 
the  clay.  When  the  form  was  complete  a  flat  board  was 
placed  on  the  top,  and  the  characters  pressed  perfectly  even 
and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wooden  block,  the  edge  of 
which  was  cut  to  form  the  border  generally  found  round  every 
Chinese  page.  The  printer  now  received  the  form  and  care¬ 
fully  brushed  his  ink  over  the  type.  Taking  a  sheet  of  paper, 
he  pressed  it  down  all  over  the  form  so  that  it  might  be  brought 
in  contact  with  every  character.  He  then  removed  the  sheet 
and  examined  each  character,  carefully  adjusting  those  which 
were  not  quite  straight  with  the  pincers,  and  apparently  never 
touching  the  type  with  his  fingers.  After  sufficient  copies  had 
been  struck  off  the  type  was  distributed,  each  character  being 
returned  to  its  particular  box.  The  type  in  the  form  was  of 
three  sizes,  each  character  being  kept  in  place  entirely  by  the 
clay  in  which  it  stood.  They  were  cut  out  of  some  hard  wood, 
and  were  perfectly  square.  The  writer  was  told  that  the  art  of 
printing  in  this  way  had  been  handed  down  in  the  same  family 
since  the  Sung  dynasty.  No  strangers  were  ever  taught, 
apprentices  being  always  taken  from  the  same  clan.  They 
were  open  to  take  any  work  at  the  rate  of  about  a  shilling  a 
day,  which  included  the  two  men,  type,  and  ink,  but  not  paper. 
They  were  then  printing  family  registers.  The  custom  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  to  hire  the  printers,  who  bring  their  type 
and  set  up  their  printing  establishment  on  the  spot.  In  this 
way  the  same  business  had  been  carried  on  for  six  centuries, 
and  during  all  this  time  movable  type  only  had  been  used  in 
the  manner  described. 


The  Trials  of  Struggling  Authors. 

A  LL  those  unhappy  authors  who  treasure  rejected  novels  in 
D\  their  pigeon-holes  and  who  believe  that  publishers  are 
an  obtuse  set  of  conspirators  ,  against  rising  genius,  may  take 
comfort  from  the  account  Mr.  Gunter  gave  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Critic  the  other  day  of  his  experience  with 
“  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.”  Having  been  successful  as  a 
playwright,  he  wrote  the  novel  to  see  what  effect  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  public  with  nothing  but  printer’s  ink  between  him 
and  his  audience,  and  without  the  often  embarrassing  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  stage  piece.  He  completed  the  book  in  California 
early  in  1S85,  and,  when  he  returned  to  the  East  in  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  set  about  looking  for  a  publisher.  No  one 
would  touch  his  manuscript,  however  ;  he  submitted  it  to  nearly 
every  publisher  in  New  York,  and  again  and  again  it  came 
back  to  him.  About  this  time  he  was  called  to  Boston  to 
superintend  the  rehearsal  of  “  Prince  Karl,”  which  he  had 
written  for  Mr.  Mansfield  ;  and,  as  a  Boston  manager  was 
risking  about  5,000  dols.  on  his  play,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
Boston  publisher  might  be  willing  to  risk  500  dols.  on  his  book. 
He  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  the  manuscript,  and  left  it 
with  a  house  in  this  city.  Once  more  it  was  rejected.  Then 
he  offered  it  to  several  New  York  houses  to  which  he  had  not 
hitherto  applied  ;  but  wherever  it  went  it  was  declined,  and  it 
invariably  came  back,  like  one  of  those  inalienable  and  im¬ 
perishable  friends  who  never  meet  with  anything  but  ill-luck. 
Quite  disheartened,  he  “shelved”  it  for  a  while,  until  one  day, 
after  reading  a  certain  novel  that  was  having  a  large  sale,  he 
decided  that,  though  “Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York”  might  be 
rubbish,  it  was  surely  as  good  as  this  book  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  publish  it  himself.  He  printed  an  edition  of  1,000 
copies,  but  “  the  trade”  would  take  it  only  “  on  sale”;  that  is, 
the  newsagents  and  booksellers  would  not  buy  it,  though  they 
would  place  it  on  their  counters  provided  that  the  author  would 
take  back  all  copies  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  dispose 
of.  The  American  News  Company  took  650  copies  on  these 
terms  ;  Brentano’s  took  100,  and  C.  T.  Dillingham  250.  I 
believe  Mr.  Gunter  did  not  advertise  it  at  all,  and  that  he  sent 
very  few,  if  any,  copies  to  the  press.  Two  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  book,  the  American  News  Company  ordered 
first  100  copies  and  then  500  copies  more,  and  Brentano’s  and 
Dillingham  repeated  their  orders.  The  sale  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  book  is  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  thousand. 
One  may  easily  criticise  the  literary  quality  of  “  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York,”  but  of  the  genuineness  ot  its  success  there  can  be 
on  doubt.  George  Routledge  &  Sons  reprinted  the  book  in 
England,  and  sent  the  author  a  “present”  of  gio  ;  “but,”  said 
Mr.  Gunter,  “  I  should  have  been  much  better  off  had  they  let 
my  novel  alone,  as  it  cost  me  224  dols.  to  run  an  opposition 
edition  to  theirs  in  Canada.” 

- - -  ©  -*£3  O  CB**-  9 - 

(paper  Crabe  ^kme. 

The  Durability  of  Paper.— The  Berlin  University  autho¬ 
rities  recently  refused  to  receive  a  printed  dissertation  offered 
by  a  student  desirous  of  acquiring  the  doctor’s  degree,  alleging 
that  the  same  was  printed  on  paper  containing  too  much  wood 
to  afford  any  guarantee  of  durability,  and  advisingthe  young  man 
to  have  it  printed  on  more  solid  paper  freer  from  adulterations. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  the  Echo  on  the  5th  inst.: — “Iwill 
give  you  an  instance  of  the  extortionate  middle-man.  Fairly 
good  printing  paper  can  be  had  at  the  mills,  say,  for  twopence 
a  pound.  I  wanted  some  ‘scribbling  paper,’  and  sent  to  a 
well-known  stationer  for  a  ream,  which  weighs  about  five  pounds, 
and  for  which  I  was  charged  3s.  6d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a  pound.” 


Our.  valued  contributor  who  supplies  the  “Art  Litho  Gossip”  is 
too  ill  to  send  in  his  copy  this  month.  We  must  therefore  ask  our 
readers’  indulgence  and  their  sympathy  with  our  friend  in  his  affliction. 
Ever  having  the  interests  of  litho  artists  in  view  he  wishes  us  to 
announce  that  the  fourth  annual  dinner  of  lithographic  artists  will  be 
given  at  the  White  Swan,  Whitefriars,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16.  Tickets 
i  may  be  obtained  of  Syd.  Beach,  103,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 
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Printers  Rollers . 


ON  the  care  and  use  of  printers’  rollers  I  shall  say  as  much 
in  few  words  as  possible.  A  roller  made,  say,  in 
February,  will  work  splendidly  then,  and  will  gradually  season, 
so  that  by  the  time  summer  comes  the  roller  becomes  seasoned 
and  unmeltable,  and  will  stand  the  heat.  Although  it  does 
this,  however,  it  does  not  lose  its  softness,  elasticity,  or  suction, 
and  is  the  ideal  of  a  good  roller.  When  a  roller  becomes  un¬ 
meltable  without  losing  any  of  its  good  qualities,  it  becomes 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  run  in  hot 
weather  without  melting  or  tearing  on  the  press.  All  this,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  best  rollers  made  by  an  expert. 

Besides  the  above  advantages  of  getting  rollers  at  this  season, 
the  rollers  last  well  into  the  following  winter,  because  they  are 
much  softer  than  a  summer  roller  dare  be  made.  So,  money  is 
saved  and  trouble  in  the  future  avoided  by  getting  rollers  at 
this  season.  But  there  is  also  a  bad  season  to  get  rollers. 
August  is  bad,  September  worse,  and  the  warm  weather  of 
October  still  worse.  Why?  Because  the  existing  weather  im¬ 
peratively  demands  that  we  make  for  you  a  hard  summer 
roller  ;  and  if  we  did  not  give  you  such  you  could  not  run  them 
in  the  warm  weather,  and  no  summer  roller  will  work  in  cold 
weather,  because  winter  demands  a  very  soft,  elastic  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  hard  summer  rollers  are  rendered  much  harder 
by  the  cold  weather.  So  printers  will  clearly  understand  why 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  buy  rollers  at  some  seasons  than 
in  others.  But  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  those  who  order  in  September  really  need  the  rollers  for 
immediate  use. 

The  ink  men  remind  the  printer  that  the  ink  is  the  least  item 
of  expense  on  the  job,  and  that  it  pays  to  have  it  good.  But 
rollers  cost  much  less  per  year  than  inks,  and  rollers  are  the 
least  item  of  expense  ;  and  as  a  good  roller  is  more  important 
in  good  printing  than  all  else  combined,  it  pays  to  have  the 
best,  and  not  to  practise  a  false  economy  in  them.  To  have 
your  presswork  lowered  by  poor  rollers  is  saving  at  the  spigot 
and  losing  at  the  bunghole.  Good  presswork  is  your  recom¬ 
mendation  to  your  customers.  See  that  your  competitors  do 
not  excel  you  in  it,  and  see  that  the  appearance  cf  your  paper 
compares'  favourably  with  your  rival’s.  Advertisers  and 
customers  are  influenced  by  good  and  bad  presswork. 

As  to  the  care  of  rollers,  the  first  thing  is  that  all  new  rollers 
should  be  seasoned.  A  roller  is  not  done  till  it  is  seasoned. 
How  long  should  you  season  them  ?  Here  is  where  your  plain 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  rollers  should  guide  you.  In 
cold,  dry  weather  they  can  be  put  right  from  the  mould  into  the 
press  ;  and  to  season  them  before  warm  weather  comes,  it 
suffices  to  clean  them  each  night  after  using,  and  to  leave  them 
over  night  in  an  open  place.  In  warm,  wet  weather  it  is 
always  better  to  leave  the  ink  on  them,  to  protect  them  from 
the  damp  air.  But  after  they  are  seasoned  once,  leave  the  ink 
on  them,  and  clean  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  roller,  once 
seasoned,  is  seasoned  enough  ;  keep  t  that  way  by  the  ^protec¬ 
ting  covering  of  ink.  In  setting  rollers,  if  they  are  new  or  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  set  them  as  lightly  as  possible,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  friction  and  work. 

Be  economical  in  rollers  by  ordering  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  the  best  times  of  the  year  ;  but  do  not  economise  by  having 
an  insufficient  supply  of  good  rollers.  It  is  the  poorest  economy 
you  can  try.  When  a  roller  wants  renewing,  don’t  put  it  off  till 
the  time  you  have  to  have  them,  and  then  get  them  in  haste 
and  hurry  them  into  the  press  green,  without  a  chance  to 
season,  and  may  be  in  bad  weather  ;  but  be  beforehanded,  and 
have  them  on  hand,  well  seasoned,  for  any  emergency. — Andrew 
Van  Bibber. 


The  early  booksellers  were  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  authorities. 
At  Bologna  they  laid  down  a  catalogue  of  1 17  books  which  every  book¬ 
seller  was  to  have  in  stock,  with  selling  and  lending  prices.  The 
books,  observed  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
August,  1868,  were  divided  into  quarternus  and  pecia.  The  former 
contained  sixteen  pages,  and  the  latter  sixteen  columns  ;  each  sixty- 
two  lines  of  thirty-two  letters,  and  was  equal  to  half  a  quarternus.  The 
usual  price  for  a  quarternus  was  4  denarii,  or  rather  less  than  2  shillings 
in  modern  English  money. 


We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  cf  these  Recipes. 
We  give  them  as  culled  from  various  sources. 


Working  Cardboard. — A  correspondent  writes  : — In  working 
cardboard  on  a  small  drum  cylinder,  I  am  troubled  by  a  slur  on  the 
last  line,  caused  by  the  stiffness  of  the  board,  which  prevents  it  from 
conforming  readily  to  the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  so  that,  as  the 
impression  ceases,  the  sheet  flies  out  flat,  making  the  job  look  dirty  on 
the  edge.  I  have  obviated  this  by  passing  cords  around  the  cylinder, 
fastening  one  end  to  the  rod  which  holds  the  paper  bands,  and  the 
other  to  be  braced  against,  which  the  fly  strikes,  the  sheet  moving 
under  the  cords  while  being  printed ;  but  is  there  no  better  way  ? 
Answer. — Take  one  or  more  pins,  according  to  the  size  of  the  job,  cut 
them  off,  so  as  to  make  them  type  high,  or  a  fraction  over,  which  place 
in  the  furniture,  so  as  to  catch  the  end  of  the  cardboard,  and  the  slurring 
referred  to  will  be  prevented. 

Mucilage  of  Acacia,  or  Gum  Arabic. — It  is  usually  stated  that 
the  preparation  of  this  mucilage  in  the  cold  renders  it  less  liable  to 
become  thick  and  muddy.  This  the  Pharma.  Zeitung,  in  a  late  issue, 
disputes  upon  the  authority  of  II.  Notfke,  who  recommends  the  hot 
treatment.  The  following  is  his  plan  : — •“  By  repeated  experiments  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  mucilage  gum 
arabic  are  improved  by  using  hot  water  for  solution.  The  water  is 
first  heated  to  boiling,  then  allowed  to  cool  to  about  80°  C.  (176°  F.), 
and  this  is  then  poured  upon  the  gum  arabic,  which  had  previously 
been  carefully  washed  with  cold  distilled  water.  The  whole  is  well 
covered,  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  and  frequently  stirred.  Solution  will 
take  place  rapidly.  Any  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced  before 
straining.  The  straining  must  be  done  by  passing  the  mucilage, 
through  a  woollen  strainer,  previously  washed  repeatedly  with  distilled 
water.  The  strained  mucilage  should  be  filled  into  small  bottles 
(2  to  8  oz.),  which  had  previously  been  carefully  dried  in  a  drying  oven, 
and  must  be  still  hot  when  filled.  They  should  be  filled  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  neck  and  at  once  corked,  the  cork,  if  possible,  being 
pushed  down  so  as  to  meet  the  surface  of  the  mucilage.  Mucilage 
thus  prepared,  is  clear  and  bright,  and,  if  put  up  as  here  directed,  keeps 
well,  though  it  generally  becomes  faintly  opalescent  after  a  lew  days. 
But  this  happens  also  to  mucilage  prepared  by  the  cold  process.  If 
the  mucilage  is  heated  in  a  steam  bath,  immediately  after  it  has  been 
strained,  it  will  keep  still  better,  but  this  second  heating  renders  it  quite 
opaque,  which  is  not  considered  proper.” 

Keeping  the  Hands  Soft. — “  A  little  ammonia  or  borax  in  the 
water  you  wash  your  hands  with,”  says  an  exchange,  “  and  that  water 
just  lukewarm,  will  keep  the  skin  clean  and  soft.  A  little  oatmeal 
mixed  with  the  water  will  whiten  the  hands.  Many  people  use 
glycerine  on  their  hands  when  they  go  to  bed,  wearing  gloves  to  keep 
the  bedding  clean  ;  but  glycerine  makes  some  skins  harsh  and  red. 
These  people  should  rub  their  hands  with  dry  oatmeal  and  wear  gloves 
in  bed.  The  best  preparation  for  the  hands  at  night  is  white  of 
egg,  with  a  grain  of  alum  dissolved  in  it.  ‘  Roman  toilet  paste  ’  is 
merely  white  of  an  egg,  barley  flour,  and  honey.  They  say  it  was  used 
by  the  Romans  in  olden  time.  Any  way,  it  is  a  first-rate  thing,  but  it 
is  mean,  sticky  stuff  to  use,  and  does  not  do  the  work  any  better  than 
oatmeal.  The  roughest  and  hardest  hands  can  be  made  soft  and  white 
in  a  month’s  time  by  doctoring  them  a  little  at  bedtime  ;  all  the  tools 
you  need  are  a  nail-brush,  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  a  box  of  powdered 
borax,  and  a  little  fine  white  sand  to  rub  the  stains  off,  or  a  cut  ot 
lemon,  which  will  do  even  better,  for  the  acid  of  the  lemon  will  clean 
anything.  Manicures  use  acids  in  the  shop,  but  the  lemon  is  quite  as 
good  and  is  not  poisonous,  while  the  acids  are.” 

Etching  Metal  Surfaces. — The  following  method  of  etching 
metallic  surfaces,  by  which  it  appears  possible  to  produce  highly- 
decoralive  effects,  has  recently  been  published.  The  article  to  be 
treated  is  electro-plated  with  gold,  silver,  nickel,  or  other  metal,  and 
on  this  the  design  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  is  traced  with  some 
suitable  acid-resisting  substance.  It  is  then  immersed  in  an  acid  bath, 
by  the  action  of  which  those  portions  of  the  surface  which  are  left  un¬ 
protected  are  deprived  of  their  electro-plated  coating,  and  the  naked 
metal  beneath  is  given  a  frosted  or  dead  appearance.  The  article  is 
then  well  rinsed  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid  employed,  and  the 
acid-resisting  varnish  is  removed  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  oil,  or  other 
proper  solvent.  The  result  is  a  frosted  or  dead-lustre  surface  of  the 
original  metal,  upon  which  the  design  in  the  electroplated  metal  stands 
up  in  relief.  If,  for  example,  the  article  be  one  of  copper  and  the 
plating  silver,  the  design  will  be  in  silver  upon  a  dead  copper  ground. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  operation  may  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  design  to 
be  reproduced,  instead  of  being  protected,  as  in  the  foregoing  procedure, 
maybe  left  unprotected,  and  the  remainder  of  the  electro-plated  surface 
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covered.  In  this  case  the  design  would  appear  to  be  in  dead  copper 
on  a  silver  ground. 

To  Transfer  Prints  to  Glass. — First  coat  the  glass  with 
damar  varnish,  or  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of 
urpentine,  and  let  it  dry  until  it  is  veiy  sticky,  which  takes  half  a 
day  or  more.  The  printed  paper  to  be  transferred  should  be  well 
soaked  in  sofc  water,  and  carefully  laid  upon  the  prepared  glass,  after 
removing  the  surplus  water  with  blotting-paper,  and  pressed  upon  it, 
so  that  no  air  bubbles  or  drops  of  water  are  seen  underneath.  This 
should  dry  a  whole  day  before  it  is  touched  ;  then,  with  wetted  fingers, 
begin  to  rub  off  the  paper  at  the  back.  If  this  be  skilfully  done, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  paper  can  be  removed,  leaving  simply  the 
ink  upon  the  varnish.  When  the  paper  has  been,  removed,  another 
coat  of  varnish  will  serve  to  make  the  whole  more  transparent.  This 
recipe  is  sold  at  from  3  to  5  dollars  by  itinerants. 


(peveonaf 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  and 
ex-editor  of  the  Evening  News,  is  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
Bethnal  Green. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  says  the  Manchester  Courier  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  Tunes ,  and  Mr. 
Parnell's  father  were  at  1-ton  together,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  as 
boys. 

It  is  understood  that  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  has  been  conducted 
since  Mr.  Greenwood’s  departure  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Low,  M.A.,  who  had 
latterly  been  acting  as  his  assistant.  It  is  said  that  the  editorship  has 
been  offered  to  Mr.  Id.  I).  Traill. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Roll  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  he  was  painting  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  (of  the 
Times').  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  next  commission  that  he 
intended  to  execute  was  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Parnell,  M.  P. 

- •  — o  ♦  «-• - 

jEyome  (Jlofea. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Collier,  vellum  binder,  account-book  manufacturer, 
numerical  printer  and  perforator,  has  removed  from  8,  Brown’s- 
buildings,  to  more  commodious  premises  at  25,  Bury  street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  E.C.  / 

Lady  Shorthand  Writers. -—There  is  a  growing  preference  for 
lady  shorthand  writers  in  the  City,  and  American  business  men  in 
London  always  prefer  them.  The  average  salary  given  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  is  £65.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Brush  Electric  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany  employ  female  shorthand  clerks  exclusively. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  month's  issue  on  printing 
railway  tickets,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons 
(Limited)  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  railway  tickets  in  England, 
and  probably  in  the  world.  Their  issue  of  plain  railway  tickets  last 
year  was  278^  millions,  and  of  printed  tickets  nearly  143  millions. 

Manchester  Technical  School. — Results  of  the  examination 
under  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  May  26th,  1888  : — 
Typography,  ordinary  stage,  1st  class,  two ;  2nd  class,  three  ;  2nd 
class,  practical,  one  ;  Lithography,  ordinary  stage,  1st  class,  three, 
including  the  first  silver  medal  and  £3  ;  and  the  2nd,  bronze  medal 
and  A3. 

Printers'  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Cor¬ 
poration. — The  treasurer  and  council  gratefully  acknowledge  a  gift 
from  Wm.  Notting,  Esq.,  of  £303.  17s.  7d.,  which  has  been  invested 
in  order  to  establish  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Notting  a  “  Susannah 
Notting  ”  pension  of  £10  a  year  for  the  widow  of  a  compositor  or 
pressman. 

Mr.  Irving  Montagu’s  War  Reminiscences. — The  remarkable 
series  of  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Irving  Montagu  to  the  Illustrated 
Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  “  Wanderings  of  a 
War  Artist,”  are  continued  in  the  current  number.  Scenes  in  the 
terrible  days  of  the  Commune,  of  which  Mr.  Montagu  was  an  eye¬ 
witness,  furnish  the  matter  of  the  latest  instalment,  which  is  full  of 
characteristic  episodes  sketched  both  with  pen  and  pencil  by  a  graphic 
hand. 

Tue  employes  of  Mr.  A.  Beveridge,  of  Kirkcaldy,  had  their  annual 
picnic  on  Saturday,  the  nth  tilt.  The  company,  numbering  about  80, 
were  conveyed  in  brakes  and  waggonettes  to  Craighall  Den,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles,  where  races,  football,  and  various  sports  were 
engaged  in,  and  where  dinner  was  served  on  the  ground.  The  journey 
was  then  continued  to  Cupar,  the  county  town,  where,  after  enjoying 
a  substantial  tea  in  the  Albert  Hall,  dancing  was  engaged  in  for  two 


hours,  and  the  company  started  on  the  return  journey,  home  being 
safely  reached  about  11  p.m. 

The  National  Association  of  Journalists.  —  The  Berks, 
Bucks,  and  Oxon  district  of  the  National  Association  of  Journalists 
met  at  Oxford  on  Saturday,  the  8ih  inst.,  to  discuss  the  draft  scheme 
of  the  charter  of  incorporation  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  for,  and 
which  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  conference  of  the  Association 
to  be  held  at  Bristol  to-day.  With  a  few  alterations,  the  scheme  was 
approved.  The  meeting,  with  one  dissentient,  resolved  that  ladies 
should  only  be  admitted  non-corporate  members  of  the  institute. 

The  programme  of  the  installation  banquet  of  the  Buckingham 
Lodge,  Aylesbury,  consists  of  eight  pages,  every  separate  item  in  the 
programme  having  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  These 
quotations,  which  are  well  chosen,  number  over  seventy,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  menu  and  toast  list.  Printed  in  dark 
blue  and  red,  on  pale  blue  paper,  with  heavy  gold  rules  round  each 
page,  and  having  appropriate  ornaments,  this  programme  is  very 
effective.  Mr.  Henry  Jowett  (Messrs.  Ilazell,  Watson,  &  Viney)  is 
both  printer  and  compiler. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  that  future  numbers  of  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  to  seventy  pages.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  space  at  the  editor’s  disposal  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
department  devoted  to  fiction,  and  to  further  develop  the  literal y 
portion  of  the  magazine.  In  future  each  number  will  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  story  or  part  of  a  short  serial  in  addition  to  the  monthly  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  novel,  and  the  frontispiece  will  be  printed  sepa¬ 
rately  on  thicker  paper.  The  leading  work  of  fiction  lor  the  new  year 
will  be  supplied  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  is  entitled  “  Sant’ 
llario.” 

Frightened  Printers. — Considerable  consternation  was  caused 
amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Printers’  Almshouses,  Wood  Green,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  by  the  descent  in  their  grounds  of  the  balloon 
in  which  Professor  Baldwin  had  made  his  ascent  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Crowds  flocked  in  at  the  gates  to  see  the  balloon,  not  a  little 
damage  being  done  by  them  in  recklessly  climbing  over  the  fences  and 
trampling  on  the  beds.  A  correspondent  writes  that  it  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  the  balloon  should  come  down  in  the  grounds  on  the 
very  Thursday  before  the  fete  to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Printers’  Almshouses,  Wood  Green. — The  Rev.  D.  A.  Doud- 
ney,  M.A.  (rector  of  Ore,  Hastings),  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doudney, 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  Almshouses,  conducted  the  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice  on  Sunday,  26th  August,  in  the  board-room  of  the  institution, 
and  delivered  an  appropriate  address  to  the  inmates,  taking  for  his 
text,  “As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  The 
service  was  attended  by  all  the  old  printers  who  have  been  provided 
with  free  residence  in  the  building,  and  by  the  local  visitor  and  several 
other  friends  of  the  institution.  These  occasions  are  a  source  of  great 
enjoyment  to  the  old  folks,  bringing  religious  services  literally  to  their 
very  doors. 

Commercial  Failures. —According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  25,  was  357.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  378,  showing  a  decrease  of 
21,  being  a  net  increase  in  18S8,  to  date,  of  20.  The  failures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  10,  as  compared  with  9  and 
8  in  1887  and  1S86  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures, 
there  were  250  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office 
during  the  same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to  date,  of  2,256. 
The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
lour  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  25,  was  862.  The  number  in  the 
corresnonding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  945,  showing  a  decrease  of 
83,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  541-  The  number 
published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  32.  The  number  in 
the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  42,  showing  a  decrease 
of  10,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  125. 

The  “Times”  and  its  Foreign  Correspondents. — The 
London  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times  professes  to  have  ascer¬ 
tained  the  salaries  paid  by  the  'Times  to  its  foreign  correspondents: — - 
M.  de  Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Tunes,  is  paid 
80,000  francs,  or  £3,200  per  annum;  Mr.  Lowe,  at  Berlin,  has 
£2,500  ;  the  Vienna  correspondent  an  equal  salary  ;  the  correspondent 
at  Rome  £2,000,  with  rent  of  a  residence;  Air.  Simpson,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  same.  Even  the  lesser  correspondents,  who  do  not 
wire,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  columns  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  are  paid  on  scales  varying  from  £1,000  to  Senor  Diaz, 
at  Madrid,  down  to  £500  to  Herr  Julius  Lax — a  name  which  will  be 
familiar  to  many  in  Dublin,  and  more  in  Cork — who  represents  the 
Times  in  Brussels,  and  so  on  to  the  minimum  of  £250  paid  Mr. 
Heinrich,  at  Christiania.  This  seems  small,  but,  seeing  that  the 
correspondence  wired  or  written  to  Printing  House-square  occurred 
only  fifteen  times  throughout  1887,  he  was  fairly  well  paid  for  his 
labours  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £17  per  message.  The  correspondence 
budget  of  the  Times  in  salaries  alone  is  nearly  £30,000  a  year, 
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The  annual  dinner  of  the  employes  of  Messrs.  King,  Sell,  &  Railton 
(Limited),  of  Gough-square,  and  Bolt-court,  Fleet -street,  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  15th  ult.  The  drive  into  the  Caterham  Valley 
proved  a  most  enjoyable  one,  the  weather  being  propitious,  and  the 
scenery  after  the  late  heavy  rains  at  its  best.  An  excellent  dinner 
was  provided  in  the  pavilion  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Railway  Hotel. 
The  usual  toasts  were  drunk,  that  of  the  firm  being  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  (news  department),  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Sell,  who 
occupied  the  chair  (Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Railton  being  unavoidably 
absent).  “The  Manager  and  the  Heads  of  Departments”  was 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Locke 
(manager)  and  Mr.  Bourne.  Mr.  Watts  toasted  the  stewards,  and 
Mr.  Filce  responded.  The  musical  portion  of  the  programme  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Adams  (piano),  Thurlow,  Hutchens,  and 
Barnard.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  various  ways — quoits,  bowls, 
&c.  After  partaking  of  tea,  a  social  evening  was  held,  a  capital 
programme  being  gone  through  ;  after  which,  about  8.30,  the  whole 
party  left  for  London,  every  one  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  day’s 
outing.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  holiday  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Filce  (steward). 

Moulds  and  Matrices  for  Stereotype  Plates. — A  new 
invention  just  patented  consists,  according  to  the  British  and  Colonial 
Printer ,  practically  of  a  dry  method  in  the  manufacture  of  moulds. 
The  patentee,  Mr.  G.  Eastwood,  42,  Whitefriargate,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  makes  the  mould  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  facing  and  a  backing. 
The  face  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  muslin  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
tissue-paper  ;  the  muslin  is  soaked  with,  and  the  paper  (when  more 
than  one  sheet  is. used)  is  pasted  with,  a  composition  which  will  keep 
the  muslin  in  a  flexible  state,  prevent  the  paper  drying  hard  before 
use,  render  it  sensitive  to  moisture,  prevent  contraction  on  application 
of  heat,  and  harden  the  facing  when  heated.  The  composition  used 
for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  glycerine  and  starch,  with  or  without  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt,  suitable  proportions  of  which  are  about 
6  ounces  starch,  1  ounce  glycerine,  and  20  grains  salt.  The  backing 
consists  of  a  dry  thick  sheet  of  soft  paper — blotting  paper,  felt,  or 
other  suitable  substances — capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  an 
impression.  The  facing  composed  of  the  muslin  and  tissue  paper  is 
dried  cold,  and  when  used  should  only  contain  sufficient  moisture  to 
render  the  paper  slightly  soft.  The  muslin  should  be  kept  firm  and 
wiped  with  a  sponge  x  containing  the  composition.  In  taking  the 
matrix  the  facing  is  placed  upon  the  type,  paper  side  downwards,  and 
the  backing  of  dry  paper  is  placed  upon  it.-  They  are  then  covered 
with  woollen  or  india-rubber  blanketing,  and  rolled  or  pressed.  The 
matrix  is  claimed  to  be  at  once  formed,  and  when  removed  from  the 
type  has  simply  to  be  warmed  through.  The  heat  quickly  sets  the 
composition  and  hardens  the  face.  9 


Important  to  the  Printing  Trade. — On  Friday  last  in  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  the  case  of  “Cuff  v.  Goodall  ”  came  on  for 
hearing,  and  raised  an  important  question  with  regard  to  notice  in  the 
printing  trade.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  F.  Cuff,  printer’s  foreman,  sued 
Messrs.  Goodall,  printers,  &c.,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £7,  two  weeks’ 
wages,  in  lieu  of  notice.  From  the  plaintiff’s  evidence,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  engaged  as  foreman  of  the  lithograph  department  of  the 
defendants.  His  salary  was  ^175  per  year,  payable  weekly.  When 
he  left  only  a  fortnight’s  notice  was  given  him,  and  he  contended  that 
the  custom  of  the  trade  was  one  month’s  notice.  Several  witnesses 
were  called,  one  a  Mr.  Thoroughgood,  printer,  of  Charles-street,  who 
said  that  the  usual  notice  to  a  foreman  in  the  printing  trade  was  one 
month’s  notice.  For  the  defence,  representatives  of  Stanbridge  &  Co,, 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  Vincent  Day  &  Co.,  Blades,  East,  &  Blades, 
were  called,  who  said  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  was  a  week’s  notice, 
but  sometimes  a  fortnight’s  notice  was  given.  The  ;ury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants. 

A  Disputed  Advertisement. — The  “Society  Herald” 
(Limited)  v.  The  British  Fish  Culture  Society  (Limited). — 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  directors  of  the  Society  Herald 
(Limited)  against  the  British  Fish  Culture  Society  (Limited),  carrying 
on  business  at  177,  Eust on-road,  to  recover  ,£16  for  advertisements 
inserted  in  the  plaintiffs’  paper.  The  defence  was,  never  indebted. 
On  March  8  the  plaintiffs  received  a  written  order  from  the  defendant 
company,  signed  by  the  managing  director  and  secretary,  for  two 
insertions  of  a  page  advertisement  at  eight  guineas  each.  Mr.  P.  T. 
Marks,  of  the  Society  Herald ,  swore  that  there  had  never  been  any 
dispute  as  to  liability  until  the  present  action  was  brought.  The 
defence  was  that  at  the  time  the  order  for  the  advertisement,  was 
given,  Mr.  E.  W.  Paul,  who  represented  himself  to  be  the  managing 
director,  was  not  appointed,  and  therefore  had  no  authority  to  give 
orders  on  behalf  of  the  company.  Mr.  Paul,  whq  was  promoter  of 


the  company,  was,  it  was  contended,  solely  responsible.  The  Judge 
said  that  if  Paul  represented  that  he  had  authority  when  he  had  not, 
the  plaintiffs’  remedy  was  against  him,  and  not  against  the  defendant 
company.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

An  Advertising  Agent’s  Claim. — Longman  v.  Nugent. — 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Longman,  advertising  agent, 
Ludgate-hill,  to  recover  £ 27 ,  commission  on  an  advertisement 
obtained  by  him  for  the  defendant,  the  Rev.  Father  Nugent,  of  the 
Catholic  Times.  The  case  has  been  previously  before  the  Court,  when 
a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  but  a  new  trial  was  ordered  on 
the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the 
proprietors  of  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  and  the  manager  of  defendant’s 
newspaper,  but  it  was  not  until  January  26  that  the  contract  was  finally 
settled.  Plaintiff  then  received  a  quotation  from  the  defendant’s 
manager  of  j£i8o  for  1,200  inches  of  advertisement,  being  at  the  rate 
of  3s.  an  inch  ;  the  advertisement  was  to  precede  or  follow  reading 
matter.  Messrs.  Warner  accepted  these  terms,  but  on  the  advertise¬ 
ment  being  supplied  to  defendant’s  manager  he  declined  to  insert  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  “paragraph”  advertisement,  instead  of  a 
“  space  ”  advertisement,  for  which  he  tendered.  For  the  plaintiff  it 
was  contended  that  the  “space”  advertisement  which  was  quoted  for 
should  be  filled  up  by  the  advertiser  in  whatever  way  he  liked,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  consistent  with  other  matter  in  the  paper.  Plaintiff'  swore 
that  when  he  received  the  tender  from  defendant’s  manager,  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  sort  of  advertisement  intended  to  be  in¬ 
serted,  as  another  similar  advertisement  was  pointed  out  at  the  time. 
The  defence  was  that  “  space”  and  “displayed”  advertisements  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  that  only  displayed  advertisements  could  be 
inserted  where  “  space-”  advertisements  were  tendered  for.  Defen¬ 
dant’s  manager  denied  that  there  was  ever  any  acceptance  of  Messrs. 
Warner’s  order.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed.  The  Judge,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Calvert,  gave 
leave  to  move  the  High  Court,  on  condition  that  the  amount  claimed 
be  paid  into  Court  within  seven  days. 


Cofontaf  3°^nSe* 

The  Canadian  Bookseller,  which  was  founded  some  months  ago  in 
Toronto  as  a  trade  paper  for  the  book,  paper,  and  fancy  article  com¬ 
merce  of  Canada,  has  among  its  other  contents  a  monthly  list  of  new 
Canadian  books.  A  similar  list  is  issued  by  Books  and  Notions , 
which  has  begun  its  fourth  annual  issue,  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Book  and  Stationery  Dealers’  Union  of  Ontario. 

When  Mr.  Albert  Spicer  landed  at  Adelaide,  almost  the  first  thing 
he  experienced  was  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  from  an  old  debtor  of 
James  Spicer  &  Sons,  in  payment  of  a  claim  of  that  firm  outstanding 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  We  read  in  the  Australian  Independent 
that  Mr.  Spicer  and  his  brother  have  lately  sent  a  pair  of  gold  brace¬ 
lets  to  the  two  daughters  of  their  former  debtor,  with  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  father — a  graceful  recognition  of  a  somewhat  rare  act  of  com¬ 
mercial  honesty. 

The  entire  composing-room  force  on  the  Toronto  World,  Toronto, 
Canada,  struck  during  the  second  week  in  July,  the  reason  being  the 
refusal  of  W.  F.  Maclean,  the  proprietor,  to  pay  full  price  for  com¬ 
position  of  a  half-page  advertisement  which  had  once  been  set  up  and 
paid  for,  and  was  again  inserted  with  a  change  in  date  and  in  another 
line,  made  by  the  foreman.  The  average  pay  in  the  World  com¬ 
posing-room  is  said  to  have  been  over  818  per  week.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  strike  the  World  office  had  rigidly  adhered  to  the  Union,  but 
now  Mr.  Maclean  says  that  he  proposes  to  run  his  office  in  his  own 
way  and  irrespective  of  the  Union. 


Qjtmmcan  Cfipptnge. 

It  is  stated  that  Thomas  Nast,  the  cartoonist,  has  left  the  Harpers 
and  accepted  a  position  with  a  New  York  publishing  house. 

The  New  York  News  Company  announces  a  new  Boston  weekly, 
entitled  Shooting  and  Fishing,  and  also  that  the  Art  Review  will  here¬ 
after  be  published  bi-monthly  instead  of  quarterly. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  says:  “Sta¬ 
tionery  is  very  expensive  here,  so  much  so  that  I  think  it  possible  for. 
English  manufacturers  to  compete,  notwithstanding  the  duty.” 

Some  of  the  prisoners  in  gaol  at  Stillwater,  Nev. ,  says  the 
American  Bookmaker,  have  clubbed  together  to  run  a.  four-page 
newspaper,  which  is  edited,  set  up,  and  printed  in  prison.  The 
editorial  committee  chose  for  their  first  motto,  “  God  helps  those  who 
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help  themselves.”  A  good  motto,  but  liable,  as  in  their  case,  to 
misinterpretation. 

The  most  extensive  printing-office  in  the  world  is  the  National 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  which  affords  occupation  to  more  than 
2,000  persons,  and  produces  all  the  account  books,  forms,  &c.,  required 
by  the  United  States  civil  service.  Official  prints,  such  as  the  reports 
and  publications  of  the  various  government  boards,  documents  pub¬ 
lished  by  order  of  Congress,  the  proceedings  of  both  blouses,  treaties 
and  so  on,  are  also  printed  and  issued  here.  A  monthly  description  of 
all  these  government  publications  is  issued  under  the  title  “  United 
States  Government  Publications.  ” 

The  hand-press  which  the  famous  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Mormons,  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  Mississippi,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Chicago,  in  the  exhibition  which  was  recently  held  there. 
This  historic  press  printed  the  first  impression  of  the  Nauvoo  Expositor , 
of  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  founded  in  1840  by  the  Mormons.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  Expositor  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  alleged  abuses  committed  by  the  Mormon 
chiefs.  Joseph  Smith  was  so  incensed  by  the  article  in  question  that 
he  ordered  the  printing-office  of  the  newspaper  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  press  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  This  was  the  sign  for  a  general 
rising.  Joseph  and  his  brother  had  in  consequence  to  escape  to 
Carthage,  a  neighbouring  town,  where  they  were  thrown  into  prison. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  persons  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  at  Carthage,  sacked  the  prison,  and,  seizing  the 
prophet  and  his  brother,  immediately  shot  them. 

— - - *  ♦  «-• - 

Confwenfaf  /t  Jwetgn  Jfofftnge. 

Some  very  stringent  regulations  have  just  been  promulgated  in 
Japan  in  regard  to  the  Press. 

La  Gran  Exposicio  is  the  title  of  a  satire  by  Don  Juan  Molas  y 
Casus  on  the  Barcelona  Exhibition. 

Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  notify  a  great  demand  in  that  place 
for  printing-machines  for  jobbing,  &c. 

Luxemburg  has  just  decided  to  adhere  to  the  international  con¬ 
vention  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works. 

A  “Black  and  White”  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the 
Champs-Elysees,  from  October  1  to  November  15  next. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  notified  several  modifications 
in  the  postal  law,  of  which  one  is  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  postage 
for  daily  papers. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  18S7,  493  journals  were  born  in 
Paris.  243  of  these,  after  an  ephemeral  existence,  had  disappeared 
by  January  1  last. 

A  new  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  about  to  appear. 
The  translator  is  Pasteur  Edmund  Stapfer,  of  the  Paris  Theological 
Faculty,  who  has  prepared  a  new  text,  as  well  as  translated  it. 

The  Congress  of  the  International  Literary  Union  takes  place  this 
year  from  September  15  to  22  in  Venice,  and  among  other  points  will 
deal  with  the  new  propositions  of  the  United  States  on  copyright. 

During  last  July  only,  fifty-two  new  periodical  publications  have 
appeared  in  France,  of  which  twenty-five  were  in  Paris  and  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  twenty-seven  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Next  year  will  witness  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Montpellier.  The  authorities  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  the  Academies  of  Montpellier  have  decided  to 
organise  fetes  in  honour  of  the  event. 

The  Pope  has  authorised  the  publication  of  a  hitherto  unpublished 
commentary  on  the  Divina  Comedia.  This  commentary  of  Dante, 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  written  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

A  gentleman  of  Athens,  M.  Vagliano,  has  given  Greece  a  sum  of 
two  million  diachmas  for  the  construction  of  a  national  library.  The 
Government  has  delegated  two  professors  to  visit  and  study  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Japanese  have  become  competitors  with  the  printers  at  Vienna. 
At  Ronacher’s,  one  of  the  largest  concert-halls  there,  programmes  of 
the  size  of  26  in.  by  16J  in.  are  distributed,  which  are  stencilled  by  the 
Japanese  on  paper  from  their  country  at  so  low  a  price  that  no  printer 
can  compete  with  them. 

The  second  Leipzig  Fair  Exhibition  of  goods  of  the  paper  branch, 
book  trades,  and  stationery  will  take  place  from  September  22  to  24, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Eldorado,  as  before.  In  the  interests  of  the  paper 
trade,  a  trade  fair  in  Berlin  is  to  be  held  in  the  Berlin  Goods  Exchange 
from  September  13  to  23. 

A  project  was  presented  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle  some  time  since  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  lighting  the  Paris  National 


Library  with  the  electric  light,  thereby  increasing  the  reading  time  in 
the  evenings.  This  has  been  accepted  in  principle,  and  is  likely  to  be 
realised  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  de  Lesseps  subsidises  the  French  press  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  ^100,000,  for  which  nice  little  sum  it  is  expected  to 
make  propaganda  for  his  schemes.  The  lion’s  share  falls  to  Paris 
journals.  The  Figaro  and  Gaulois  are  said  to  receive  about  ^25, 000, 
the  Matin  ^10,000,  and  the  Petit  Journal  ,£50,000  per  annum. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  has  just  issued  regulations  for  the  official 
testing  of  ink.  This  step  will  no  doubt  afford  German  manufacturers 
an  additional  stimulus  to  produce  first-class  articles,  and  this  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  German  export.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  ink-makers  in 
general  as  it  affords  them  a  reliable  and  impartial  standard  of  merit. 

The  Louvre  Museum  has  just  acquired  from  Germany,  for  the  sum 
of  4,000  francs,  a  French  work  of  much  artistic  interest.  This  is  a 
collection,  in  book  form,  of  sketches,  studies,  and  original  drawings 
in  pencil  of  Moreau  le  Jeune.  There  are  sixty-one  subjects,  some  quite 
finished.  Jean-Michel  Moreau,  called  Le  Jeune,  born  at  Paris  in 
1741,  was  a  pupil  of  Claude  Lorrain,  and  illustrated  a  great  number 
of  works. 

Henri  Rochefort  has  purchased  the  Cri  du  Peuple  from  Madame 
Severine,  who  writes  a  letter  of  adieu  to  subscribers,  which  shows  that 
the  famous  revolutionary  pupil  of  Jules  Valles  has  been  terribly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  her  mission,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise.  Another 
revolutionary  paper,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  I.' Homme  Libre,  has  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  L' Intransigeant,  the  final  result 
being  that  both  titles  will  probably  be  suppressed  or  incorporated  with 
that  of  the  well-known  Rochefortist  organ. 

The  Russian  bank  note  establishment  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  paper  money  is  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  It  consists  of  a 
paper-mill  with  a  200  horse-power  engine,  separate  departments  for 
copperplate  engravers,  etchers,  compositors  and  electrotypers,  hundreds 
of  steam  presses,  and  heliographic  department,  while  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  steam-engines  supply  the  motive  power  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  factory  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  900,000  notes  are  produced  daily. 

Paris  possessed  on  January  1,  1888,  1,648  periodical  publications, 
distributed  thus  :  political  journals,  94  ;  advertising  sheets,  34  ;  com¬ 
mercial  papers,  66  ;  financials,  146  ;  trade  organs,  83  ;  literary  and 
political  reviews,  83  ;  medical  and  pharmaceutics,  1 34  ;  fine  arts, 
public  works,  and  technology,  12S  ;  science,  71;  educational,  72; 
administrative,  34 ;  agriculture  and  horticulture,  43  ;  bibliographic, 
32 ;  illustrated  papers,  66 ;  jurisprudence,  84 ;  literature,  56  ; 
diplomacy  and  political  economy,  16;  assurance,  17;  religious,  86 
(of  which  63  were  Catholic,  21  Protestant,  and  2  Jewish)  ;  fashions, 
60;  freemasonry,  21  ;  military,  27;  sporting,  25;  theatrical,  20;  and 
miscellaneous,  143. 

The  great  event  of  next  winter  in  the  religious  world,  will  be  the 
publication  of  Pere  Didon’s  “  Life  of  Christ,”  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years,  and  which  has  long  been  eagerly  expected  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  renowned  dominican  preacher  will  entirely 
refute  M.  Renan’s  work.  Pere  Didon  has  spared  no  pains  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  his  statements  about  localities,  for  he  has  paid  two  long 
visits  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  most  carefully  inspected  every  spot 
identified  with  the  events  which  occur  in  his  narrative.  Whatever 
may  be  the  controversial  merits  of  this  book,  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting 
and  eloquent,  and  will  display  the  profound  learning  for  which  the 
author  is  famous. 

L' Imprimerie  states  that  there  exists  at  Angouleme  a  paper-mill 
which  employs  more  than  three  thousand  persons —  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  this  mill  there  is  not  a  worker  who  does  not  receive,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  a  share  in  the  profits  proportionate  to  his 
labour,  his  ability,  and  his  term  of  service.  “  I  could  never  enjoy 
complete  happiness,”  said  the  founder  of  this  establishment,  “as  long 
as  I  could  not  apply  an  efficacious  and  lasting  remedy  to  the  miseries 
which  I  saw  around  me.”  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  few 
enterprises  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  this  co-operative 
paper-mill.  As  an  example  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  on  a 
small  scale,  we  may  also  mention  the  case  of  M.  Aubert,  a  printer  at 
Versailles,  who  employs  only  fifteen  persons.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  year  he  invites  his  workers  to  a  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
hands  to  each  of  the  guests  who  has  been  a  year  in  his  service  a  sum 
varying  between  £2,  £5,  and  £10,  as  his  share  of  the  profits  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Emperors  of  China  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  sign  ;  they 
have  always  limited  themselves  to  dipping  the  finger  and  thumb  in  a 
little  vase  of  red  ink,  and  scrawling  these  vermillioned  digits  over  the 
paper.  The  high  mandarins  have  adopted  the  same  practice  ;  with  an 
index  finger  covered  with  red  ink  it  was  possible  to  make  a  tolerably 
large  comma.  Some  great  functionaries,  however,  have  done  better  ; 
they  dip  the  whole  palm  of  the  hand  in  a  plate  of  rouge,  and  then  dab 
the  official  acts  ;  this  makes  a  horrible  mess  on  the  white  sheet.  This 
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habit  of  plastering  official  documents  was  practised  by  all  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  the  East.  That  is  the  reason  the  seal  of  the  “  Grand 
Seigneur,”  which  figures  at  the  head  of  all  state  documents,  still  takes 
traditionally  the  form  of  an  open  hand.  The  Sultan  Amurat  III.,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  made  an  exception  to  the  rule.  His  seal  took 
the  shape  of  a  panther,  with  the  tail  raised  at  the  end.  In  reality, 
the  Chinese  profess  a  great  esteem  for  their  autographs,  such  as 
they  are. 

- •— »  «  «&-• - 

QteSS  Jfountafe  £  <pu\e  £0angetr. 

The  British  Bandsman  and  Orchestral  Times  will  in  future  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  first  of  the  month  instead  of  the  fifteenth,  as  hitherto. 

The  Tyneside  Echo,  an  evening  paper  with  Radical  and  Home 
Rule  principles,  published  in  Newcastle,  died  on  the  30th  ult. ,  after 
an  existence  of  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  F.  Greenwood,  projector  and  until  recently  sole  and  responsi¬ 
ble  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette ,  is  said  to  be  about  to  start  a  new 
daily  Conservative  journal.  The  plans,  however,  are  not  yet  matured, 
and,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Radical  Star ,  considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  title.  There  is  also  some 
talk  of  a  weekly  edition  of  the  Star. 


(printing  ani>  otijet  Companies. 

SUBJOINED  are  particulars  of  eight  Companies  which 
have  been  registered  since  our  last  list  was  com¬ 
piled.  The  total  capital  amounts  to  ^101,000.  This 
makes  a  total  of  1 18  Companies  and  ^2,243,300  capital 
to  date,  against  99  Companies  and  ^1,829,100  capital  at 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Philip  &  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  paper  merchants,  &c.,  carried  on  by 
George  Philip  &  Son  in  South  John-street,  Liverpool.  It  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^50,000,  in  ^10  shares.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  *G.  Philip,  whole¬ 
sale  stationer,  1,  South  John-street,  Liverpool;  *J-  A.  Crowe, 
merchant,  Fairfield,  Liverpool ;  *T.  D.  Philip,  bookseller,  49,  South 
Castle-street,  Liverpool  ;  R.  A.  Jordan,  bookseller,  119,  Chatham- 
street,  Liverpool ;  G.  S.  Dingwall,  stationer,  38,  Lesseps-road, 
Liverpool;  W.  PL  Owen,  Eldon-chambers,  Liverpool;  S.  Cheshire, 
stationer,  Caxton-buildings,  Liverpool.  The  number  of  directors  is 
not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification,  ^500  in 
shares  or  stock  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Philip.  Mr.  George  Philip  is  appointed  managing 
director,  at  a  salary  of  .£500  per  annum.  The  other  directors  will  be 
entitled  to  £100  per  annum,  to  be  divided  as  they  may  determine. 

British  Railways  Time  Tables  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £ 25,000 ,  in 
£1  shares,  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an  agreement  dated  July  21, 
1888,  and  made  between  John  Saunders  and  Alexander  Campbell 
Blair  of  the  one  part,  and  Charles  Kennington  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  of  the  other  part,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  the  Twopenny  Alphabetical  Time  Tables.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — John  Saunders, 
publisher,  13,  York-street,  W.C.;  F.  J.  Riches,  clerk,  28,  Com¬ 
mercial-road,  Peckham,  S.E. ;  PL  S.  Williams,  clerk,  36,  Milbrook- 
road,  S.W.;  J.  Ford,  15,  Queen-street,  E.C.;,  E.  M.  Saunders, 
publisher,  13,  York-street;  S.  G.  Macartney,  clerk,  13,  York-street; 
C.  J.  Ford,  15,  Queen-street,  E.C.  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five ;  the  first  directors  are 
Colonel  Malleson,  C.S.I.,  the  Lion.  Arthur  Cadogan,  and  E.  H. 
Haidlev,  Esq.;  qualification,  fifty  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  company. 
The  remuneration  of  the  directors  is  to  be  the  sum  of  ^100  per  annum 
to  the  chairman,  and  ^75  per  annum  to  each  of  the  others.  The 
purchase  consideration  for  the  business  in  connexion  with  the  said 
time  tables  is  ^3,250  in  cash,  and  ^4,250  in  fully  paid  shares.  Mr. 
J.  Saunders  is  appointed  managing  director  for  three  years,  at  a  salary 
°f  ^35°  f°r  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  ^450  per  annum. 

Hutchings  &  Crowsley  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £15,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each, 
to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  a  contract  dated  July  30,  1888,  and 
made  between  Hutchings  &  Crowsley,  Limited,  of  the  first  part,  James 
Plutchings,  the  liquidator,  of  the  second  part,  and  Thomas  Ogilvie 
Powlson  of  the  third,  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  the  said  com¬ 
pany  in  the  leasehold  premises,  goodwill,  stock,  and  effects  of  the 


business  of  general  printers,  lithographers,  bookbinders,  &c.,  carried 
on  at  35,  37,  39,  and  41,  Henry-street,  and  I,  2,  and  3,  John-street, 
St.  John’s- wood.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — *J.  Hutchings,  Clesby-lodge,  Cowley ;  *G.  Nightingale- 
51,  The  Gardens,  Peckham-rye ;  R.  Cheesman,  39,  Plenry-street,  St. 
John’s-wood,  N.W. ;  J.  W.  Mason,  1,  Osnaburgh-terrace,  Regent’s, 
park,  N.W. ;  *R.  Tarrant,  provision  merchant,  3,  Owen’s-terrace,  St. 
John’s-wood;  PI.  Verden,  solicitor,  14,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C., 
and  A.  Kerly,  solicitor,  14,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.  The  first 
directors  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  Rev.  Thos. 
B.  McLean,  and  the  number  shall  at  no  time  exceed  five  nor  be  less 
than  three  ;  the  remuneration  to  the  directors  for  their  services  shall 
be  the  sum  of  £2.  2s.  for  each  attendance  at  board  meetings,  and  10s. 
per  meeting  extra  in  each  year  in  which  12  per  cent,  is  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends. 

Leicester  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Company  (Limi¬ 
ted). — -This  company  was  incorporated  by  articles  of  association  on 
the  28th  ult. ,  and  registered  as  a  limited  company  on  the  1 8th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £5  shares.  It  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  bill-posters  and  advertising  agents  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Lisle  Rockley,  trading  as  the  Leicester  Bill-posting  and 
Advertising  Company,  at  64,  Upper  Charles-street,  Leicester,  and  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Brown,  jun.,  trading  as  T.  W.  Brown  &  Company, 
at  50,  Friar  lane,  Leicester.  487  of  the  shares  are  taken  up,  and  the 
full  amount  has  been  paid  up.  Registered  office,  64,  Upper  Charles- 
street,  Leicester. 

Oldham  Express  Bill-posting  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  31st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,  in 
£1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bill-posters  in  all  its  branches 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  fifty  shares,  are  : — Id.  L. 
llollingworth,  19,  Queen-street,  Oldham  ;  J.  Hood,  10,  Clegg-street, 
Oldham;  S.  Wall,  14,  Greaves-street,  Oldham;  H.  C.  Lee,  II, 
King-street,  Oldham  ;  J.  L.  Leversage,  30,  Clegg-street,  Oldham  ; 
T.  Whittaker,  314,  Rochdale-road,  Oldham  ;  J.  C.  Atkins,  19, 
Queen-street,  Oldham.  There  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  nor  more 
than  five  directors  ;  qualification,  fifty  shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  the 
first ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Newspaper  Company  (Limited). 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,  coo,  in£i  shares,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  Wandsworth  and 
Putney  Observer.  Messrs.  Luke  Pearce,  of  80,  Upper  Richmond- 
road,  Putney,  and  Sidney  Kirk,  of  87,  St.  John’s-hill,  Wandsworth, 
are  appointed  managers. 

Northern  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited).— 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  1 8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £500, 
in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  athletic  newspaper  known  as  Northern 
Sports  and  Pastimes ,  upon  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  with 
Robert  John  Milburne,  of  31,  Rothbury-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  others. 

Ecce  Jesseth  &  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  1 8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £500,  in  £1  shares,  to  deal 
and  trade  in  old  books,  prints,  and  literature  of  all  kinds.  The 
solicitor  is  Mr.  Gomer  T.  Evans,  of  Pontardawe. 


The  directors  of  Cassell  &  Company  (Limited)  have  declared  the 
usual  half-yearly  interim  dividend  of  4s.  6d.  per  share,  being  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital. 


©6tfuarj>. 


Anderson.  —Mr.  Henfy  Anderson,  ft  well-known  journalist,  died 
at  Wellington,  N.Z.,.on  Friday,  July  20,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was 
a  native  of  Glasgow  and  came  to  Edinburgh  about  thirty  years  ago. 
About  twenty-five  years  since  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  subsequently  filling  the  editorial  chairs  of  the  Evening  Post 
and  of  the  short-lived  Chronicle.  He  was  a  very  powerful  writer,  and 
was  well  known  all  over  the  colony.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Anderson 
suffered  from  deafness,  which  was  a  severe  disadvantage  to  him  as  a 
literary  man,  and  marred  his  usefulness  in  public  life.  A  few  months 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  throat. 
The  disease  made  surprisingly  rapid  progress,  and  caused  his  death  as 
already  stated.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  seven  daughters.  His  great 
ability  was  generally  recognised,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  the  city, 
although  of  late  years  he  has  not  held  any  prominent  position. 

Chappell. — The  death  of  this  well-known  musical  publisher  oc¬ 
curred  at  his  residence  in  Upper  Brook-street,  W.,  on  August  20. 
Mr.  Chappell,  who  was  widely  known  for  his  efforts  to  popularise 
old  English  music,  was  born  in  1810,  and  was  thus  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year. 
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Cooke. — Frederick  W.  Cooke  died  at  Auckland  last  month  in  the 
Old  Men’s  Home.  Fie  served  his  term  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  office,  and  came  out  to  this  colony  early  in  the  forties,  and  worked 
for  many  years  on  the  New  Zealand  Herald.  He  was  a  popular  and  a 
deeply-read  man,  and  died  a  bachelor. 

Masson. — We  have  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  M.  Gustave 
Masson,  assistant-master,  and  librarian  of  Harrow  School,  who  expired 
on  August  29.  M.  Masson  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  having  been 
born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1818.  His  writings  were  very  voluminous. 

Ramsay. — Mr.  Arthur  S.  Ramsay,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  Lithographic  Department,  and  had  been 
in  the  Government  service  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  died  recently 
after  a  lingering  illness.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Revans. — Mr.  Samuel  Revans,  the  oldest  journalist  in  the  colony, 
died  at  Greytown  North,  Wellington,  on  July  14,  aged  eighty  years. 
He  was  the  oldest  newspaper  writer  in  Australasia.  About  1834,  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Chap¬ 
man.  The  latter  was  at  the  time  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser , 
which  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  British  North  America.  Mr. 
Revans  became  a  bosom  friend  of  his  literary  chief,  and  for  some  time 
they  worked  together  as  co-editors  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  newspaper  ven¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  friend  left  Canada  about  1836,  their 
object  being  to  interest  and  influence  the  Liberal  party  in  England  in 
obtaining  for  the  Canadians  the  benefits  of  constitutional  and  responsible 
Government,  and  in  this  mission  they  were  eminently  successful.  At 
this  time  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  in  England  was  at  its  height. 
This  and  other  cognate  matters  culminated  in  the  agitation  known  as 
the  Chartist  riots.  In  conjunction  with  Richard  Cobden,  Arthur  John 
Roebuck,  Henry  Vincent,  H.  S.  Chapman,  and  other  leading  Liberals, 
Mr.  Revans  settled  the  cardinal  points  which  were  embodied  in  the 
five  Chartist  resolutions.  He  left  England  in  September,  1839,  in  the 
ship  Adelaide,  bound  for  Port  Nicholson,  and  landed  at  Petone  (about 
four  miles  from  Wellington),  on  April  14,  1840.  Flere  Mr.  Revans  issued 
The  Gazette,  which  was  printed  from  type  brought  out  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor  from  London,  the  publication  being  worked  off  by  a  Columbia  hand 
press — by  the  foreman  printer,  a  Mr.  Yates,  who  was  assisted  by  our 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Kenzie.  The  paper  was  well  and  vigo¬ 
rously  written,  the  editor  and  principal  writer  being  Mr.  Revans. 
After  successfully  establishing  The  Gazette,  which  he  conducted  for 
about  three  years,  he  sold  out  to  a  company,  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
importing  merchandise  from  England  and  cattle  from  Sydney.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  deceased  gentleman  took  up  a  sheep  run  in  the  Wairarapa, 
in  partnership  with  the  late  Captain  W.  V.  Smith.  Mr.  Revans  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  Wellington  provincial 
electorate,  and  had  also  a  seat  in  the  Wellington  Provincial  Council 
for  the  Wairarapa  District.  Of  late  years  the  deceased  gentleman  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  property,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  resided,  we 
believe,  with  his  brother  at  Greytown  North.  Mr.  Revans  never 
married. 

Stevenson. — We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson, 
F.L.S.,  late  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  who  died 
at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  Aug.  18.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  was  born  in  1833,  and  in  1854  he 
succeeded  his  father  (Mr.  S.  W.  Stevenson)  in  the  co-partnership  of 
the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  with  which  journal  his  family  have  now  been 
connected  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Apart  from  his  journalistic 
talents,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  distinguished  local  ornithologist  and 
naturalist,  and  for  thirty-three  years  held  the  post  of  hon.  secretary 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum,  during  which  period  he  con¬ 
tributed  many  interesting  notes  and  papers  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
his  county.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Norwich  Cemetery  on 
August  22,  and  was  largely  attended  by  relatives  and  friends,  including 
most  of  the  staff  and  employes  of  the  Norwich  Chronicle. 

- - - 

SidUve  (pafenf. 

[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent.— July. 

1 1,009.— Holzle,  F.  X.,  and  Spranger,  C.  Improvements  in  printing 
presses  for  simultaneous  printing  of  two  or  more  colours.  30. 
11,075. — Brion,  H.  F.  Improved  hand  printing  presses.  31. 

August. 

11,112. — Rubie,  I.  J.  Moveable  logotype  edition  line  for  newspapers 
printed  on  stereo  web-printing  machines.  1. 

11,330.- — Fayol,  A.  Improvements  in  printing  machines.  4- 
11,340. — Pickersgill,  W.,  and  Bush,  E.  Regulating  damping  ap¬ 
paratus,  for  damping  stones  in  a  lithographic  machine.  7. 

11,413.- — Millard,  W.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  printing  ma¬ 
chines.  7. 


11,494.  — Beckett,  E.  A.  Laying  on  paper  to  printing  machines.  9. 

U,53Q. — Priestley,  G.  F.  .  A  new  or  improved  type- writer,  part  of 
which  may  be  used  as  a  drawing  instrument.  10. 

1 1, 557. — Farmer,  J.  M.  Improved  in  type-writing  apparatus.  10. 

11,591.  —  Popplewell,  W.  W.  -  A  communication  from  Myers,  W.,  of 
the  United  States.  A  new  or  improved  machine  for  punching 
numbers  or  devices  on  cheques,  drafts,  and  such  like  papers,  so  as 
to  render  the  perpetration  of  fraud  more  difficult.  11. 

11,613. — Imray,  O.  A  communication  from  Marsh,  R.  G.,  of  New 
Zealand.  Improvements  in  automatic  folding  apparatus  for  fold¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  other  printed  sheets  as  they  are  delivered 
from  the  printing  machine.  11. 

1 1,621.—  Reid,  D.  An  improved  means  for  securing  stereotype  plates 
to  their  base  blocks.  II. 

11,942. — Gardner,  J.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  II. 

12,079. — Fietsch,  H. ,  junior,  and  Ryan,  D.  W.  Blocks  for  locking 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  for  printing.  21. 

12,095. — Ainsworth,  W.  Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  paper- 
bag  making  machinery  ;  also  applicable  to  printing  machinery.  22. 


Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 

Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

9,961. — Pollard,  C.  Printing  machines .  6d. 

12,025. — Law,  E.  F.  Type-writers  .  lid. 

12,182. — Silverlock,  W.  B.  Applying  bronze,  &c.,  powder 

to  paper,  &d .  8d. 

12,363. — Brotherhood,  S.  Letter-press  printing  machine.  ...  8d. 

12,477. — Worrall,  T.  D.  Printing  presses  for  printing  in 

colours .  6d. 

12,581. — Mills,  J.  L.  Lithographing  by  sand-blast .  4d. 

12,836. — Worrall,  T.  D.  Type-writing  machinery .  8d. 

13,39s. — Powrie,  W.  Guillotine  paper-cutting  machines.  ...  8d. 

1888. 

1,631. — Flart,  R.  A.  Printers’ and  bookbinders’ machinery.  1  id. 

3,883. — Boult,  A.  J.  Type-writers .  8d. 

5,443. — Mole,  F.  M.  Printing  machines .  8d. 


8,214.  — Mewburn,  J.  C.  Lead  and  rule  holders  for  printers,  is.  5d. 
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HE  second  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Typothe.tae  of  America  took  place  in  the 
Masonic  Temple,  New  York,  duiing  the 
last  week  of  September.  Although  the 
convention  is  open  to  membership  to  all 
the  employing-  printers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  only  about  100  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  at  the  opening  session, 
but  the  attendance  was  very  materially 
increased  at  the  subsequent  sessions,  and 
representatives  of  the  employing  branch 
of  the  art  preservative  were  present  from 
over  the  Union.  After  the  convention  had  been  called  to 
order,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Little,  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  New  York, 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  assemblage  met  in  the  spirit  first  spoken  by  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  “With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  toward  all.” 
Mr.  Little  then  cordially  welcomed  the  members  to  the  city,  and 
extended  a  warm  invitation  to  all  to  participate  in  the  various 
excursions,  amusements  and  other  pleasures  that  had  been 
arranged  for  the  delectation  of  the  visitors. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  “event”  of  the  convention  was  the  address  of  t-he 
President,  Mr.  De  Vinne.  He  began  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  good  work  which  v'as  begun  last  year  at  Chicago 
would  be  continued.  It  was,  he  said,  encouraging  to  note  how 
many  new  organizations  had  sprung  up  in  the  craft  within  the 
last  few  years,  most  of  which  would  prove  beneficial.  The 
speaker  stated  that,  if  every  single  printing  firm  adopted  the 
eight-hour  plan,  the  business  could  be  very  easily  carried  on 
with  the  same  profit  and  despatch.  The  trouble  was,  that  while 
two-thirds  of  the  establishments  were  observing  the  eight-hour 
day  of  work,  one-third  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  and  this 
action  enabled  them  to  make  lower  estimates  and  was  threat¬ 
ening  the  system.  He  advocated  arbitration  as  the  best  course 
to  be  followed  in  settling  disputes  between  employers  and 


employes.  Retaliation  was  ill-advised  because  it  was  unjust. 
“We  are  not  here,”  the  President  said,  “to  fight  fire  with  fire, 
but  to  help  ourselves  and  help  each  other- only  in  the  ways  that 
are  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  higher  laws  of 
fair  dealing.”  The  speaker  also  expressed  the  hope  that  such 
a  thing  as  apprenticeship  would  soon  be  unknown.  He  also 
urged  that  the  convention  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  proposed  International  Copyright  Law  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 

4»  4*  4* 

The  Star  amused  itself  for  several  days  last  month  by- 
drawing  attention  to  the  falling  off  noticeable  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Times.  Several  journals,  attracted  by  these 
details,  took  up  the  parable,  and  improved  upon  it.  The 
Liverpool  Mercury  had  a  column  leader  on  the  decay  of  the 
Times ,  and  the  Pall  Mall  followed  in  its  wake  by  devoting  an 
article  to  a  forecast  of  the  dreadful  state  we  should  all  be  in 
when  the  Times  had  ceased  to  exist.  We  don’t  think  things 
have  gone  so  far  as  that  just  yet  ;  but,  if  matters  are  as  stated, 
the  Times  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 

•5*  ❖ 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
believing  that  the  death  of  the  Times  would  be  a  national  loss. 
Many  no  doubt  would  miss  it  ;  many  would  miss  the  respect¬ 
able  tone  it  communicates  to  the  breakfast  table  ;  many',  too, 
would  miss  its  dull,  portentous  tone,  and  its  funereal  style  anent 
the  commonest  event.  But  its  place  w'ouldsoon  be  filled,  even 
if  its  old  place  is  not  being  gradually  filled  at  the  present  time. 
Its  shortcoming — the  sin  that  is  charged  against  it— is,  that  it 
has  shown  no  sympathy  with  popular  movements,  and  has 
recognised  no  thought  that  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  a 
generation  of  worship.  But  there  are  greater  sinners  in  this 
respect  than  even  the  Times. 

+  4*  ♦ 

As  regards  the  peculiar  “  features  ”  of  the  Times ,  the  Star 
says  : — “  It  reflects  little  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  this  country 
that  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  compete  with  the  Times. 
London  is  probably'  the  only  really  great  metropolis  in  the 
world  in  which  one  journal  would  be  allowed  to  remain  without 
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a  serious  rival  for  a  century.  Look  at  New  York.  Some  years 
ago  the  Herald  was  unquestionably  as  much  ahead  of  all  the 
other  journals  as  the  Times  used  to  be  of  its  rivals  in  London. 
But  this  was  not  a  state  of  things  which  was  allowed  to  last. 
Other  journals  spent  money  freely,  bought  splendid  machinery, 
and  now  the  Hei'ald  is  only  one  of  many  great  journals.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  if  half  as  much  money  were  raised  as  can 
be  got  for  almost  any  company  with  lofty  promises,  a  paper 
could  be  published  in  London  at  a  penny  that  would  have 
every  good  feature  of  the  Times  and  pay  its  proprietors  at  the 
same  time  a  princely  income/’ 

+•  +  + 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  English  typefounders 
to  an  article  which  we  reprint  from  our  New  Zealand  con¬ 
temporary  Typo.  We  do  this  not  merely  because  we  should  like 
to  see  some  of  our  typefounders  advertising  in  the  Printing 
Times,  but  because  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  ubiquitous 
American  and  German  gradually  sweeping  the  field  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  new  type.  The  typefounder  may  answer : 
“  O,  we  don’t  mind  that  ;  there  will  always  be  business  enough 
left  for  us.”  But  will  there  ?  So  Typo  asks,  and  as  we  all 
know,  American  and  German  types  are  being  more  and  more 
used.  And  why  ?  Because  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  new  things  before  the  attention  of  printers.  Look  at 
their  trade  organs.  Scarely  one  comes  to  hand  that  has  not 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  pages  full  of  new  specimens,  nicely 
printed  and  attractive — even  tempting.  We  shall  hear  a 
prolonged  chorus  of  woe  one  of  these  days  as  the  Teuton  and 
his  Yankee  confrere  dance  a  pas  de  deux  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
once  flourishing  typefoundries. 

♦  4*  4» 

Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  the  projector  and  founder  of  the  Graphic , 
has  an  interesting  article  on  the  making  of  that  journal  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Universal  Review.  When  he  began 
he  had  not  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  he  says,  but  he  had 
friends,  and  £50,000  was  guaranteed.  Out  of  many  titles  the 
Graphic  was  chosen,  but  a  celebrated  artist  prophesied,  “A 
paper  with  such  a  name  cannot  last  a  month.”  The  first 
number  was  issued  on  Mr.  Thomas’s  birthday,  December  4, 
1869,  and  its  circulation  has  never  been  below  18,000  a  week. 
The  numbers  required  caused  the  printing  to  be  very  bad,  and 
one  protest  received  was  poetic,  “  Your  Graphic  seraphic,  its  ink 
it  doth  stink,” — was  the  comment  of  a  very  well-known 
professor.  In  writing  of  the  war  sketches,  Mr.  Thomas  shows 
us  the  dangers  faced  by  the  artists.  “  I  remember,”  he  says, 
“one  of  our  devoted  correspondents  with  the  Russians  before 
Plevna  (Mr.  Villiers),  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  charging 
the  fortified  position  of  the  Turks  with  General  Skobeloff, 
armed  only  with  sketch-book  and  pencil.  They  took  the 
position,  only  to  find  it  commanded  by  other  armed  works ;  so 
our  artist  was  obliged  to  squat  down  in  a  trench,  with  bullets 
pinging  and  singing  close  over  his  head.  He  had  to  stay  there 
until  dark,  or  be  picked  off  the  moment  he  tried  to  run  across 
the  open ;  so  he  sharpened  his  pencil  and  made  a  careful  draw¬ 
ing  of  his  less  fortunate  companions  lying  in  a  ghastly  line 
before  him ;  and  so  the  time  passed  until  night  allowed  his 
escape.” 

+  *• 

About  £500  a  week  is  now  spent  upon  illustrations — about 
double  what  was  expended  on  the  earlier  numbers.  Sixty 
pounds  is  sometimes  given  for  a  single  drawing  20  in.  by  12  in., 
and  some  men  make  ,£3,000  or  £4,000  a  year.  The  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Number,  which  was  printed  in  black  and 
gold,  with  remarkably  fine  engravings  on  wood,  cost  the  exact 
sum  of  ,£9,750.  An  edition  of  206,000  was  printed,  and  was 
sold  within  a  few  days,  and  £40  was  lost  by  the  transaction. 

+  +  + 

Mr.  Thomas  tells  the  story  of  “Cherry  Ripe”: — “I  had 
a  children’s  fancy  dress  ball  at  my  own  house,  and  my  niece, 
with  her  artistic  taste,  brought  her  little  girl,  Edie  Ramage, 
exactly  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Every  one  was  charmed  with 
her  winning  appearance  ;  the  more  so  when  she  trotted  about 
with  a  little  fair-haired  boy  of  my  own,  dressed  all  in  white  as 
a  man  cook.  Next  morning  I  took  them  both,  dressed  in  their 
costumes,  to  Millais,  and  recollect  now  the  expression  of  the 
great  master’s  face  as  the  two  little  dots,  hand  in  hand,  entered 


the  door  of  his  lofty  studio.  He  was  delighted,  and  said  so, 
and  the  subject  he  arranged  to  paint  was  the  little  girl  sitting 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  boy  offering  her  some  fruit.  He  decided 
to  paint  the  girl  in  first.  After  some  days’  hard  work  Millais 
was  so  pleased  with  his  demure  little  sitter,  and  his  own 
rendering  of  the  subject,  that  he  decided  she  should  be  alone, 
and  do  without  her  attendant  cook — and,  of  course,  he  was 
right.  It  was  reproduced  in  colours  remarkably  well.  Nothing- 
on  so  large  a  scale  had  ever  been  before  attempted,  and  the 
sensation  was  extraordinary.  We  printed  500,000  copies. 
Our  publisher  had  to  refund  £4,000  in  hard  cash  for  orders  he 
could  not  execute,  and  defend  actions  at  law  for  not  supplying 
the  trade  with  the  quantity  required.  An  amusing  episode  was 
a  telegram  (reply  paid)  addressed  to  me  with  the  suggestive 
query,  ‘Is  the  mother  of  ‘Cherry  Ripe’  a  widow?  Wire 
reply.’  And  another,  a  lady  calling  lately  at  our  office,  and 
offering  to  sell  us  one  of  our  own  prints  (that  we  had  issued 
with  the  Christmas  Number  for  is.)  for  £5.” 

+  +  + 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Trades’  Council,  held  on  the 
5th  inst.,  at  their  offices,  2,  Whitefriars-street,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Drummond  (London  Society  of  Compositors)  presiding,  it  was 
decided  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  metropolitan  trade  societies 
to  make  arrangements  for  giving  a  suitable  reception  and 
welcome  to  the  delegates  attending  the  International  Trades’ 
Union  Congress  in  London  during  November  next.  Sir  T-  V. 
Lister  wrote  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  secretary  of  the 
council,  Mr.  G.  Shipton,  as  follows : — “  Sir, — I  am  directed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  transmit  to  you  for  the  information 
of  the  London  Trades’  Council  copies  of  the  Treaty  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sugar  Bounties,  together  with  copies  of  the 
declaration  and  protocol  annexed  to  it,  which  were  signed  at 
this  office  to-day.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  will  shortly  be  communicated  to  you.”  The  council, 
on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  T.  Smyth  (Plasterers’),  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  Coulson  (Bricklayers’),  then  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  expressive  of  appreciation  of  the  result  of  the  Sugar 
Bounties  Conference. 

+  +  + 

Signor  Angelo  Tessaro,  a  native  of  Padua,  has,  says  In- 
vention ,  perfected  his  tachigraphic  machine,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  cost  ot  music  printing  will  be  enormously  reduced. 
At  present  the  machine  is  worked  entirely  by  girls,  and  nothing 
can  be  simpler  in  construction  or  more  easily  managed.  The 
patent  for  this  new  invention  has  been  bought  by  Messrs.  G. 
Ricordi  &  Co.,  of  Milan,  for  Italy  ;  by  Messrs.  Lahure,  of  the 
Imprimene-Generale  of  Paris,  for  France  ;  by  Messrs.  Home 
&  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  in  association  with  Messrs.  Novello  & 
Co.,  of  London,  for  England  and  the  British  Colonies  ;  and  by 
Messrs.  Roeder,  of  Leipsic,  for  Germany.  Signor  Tessaro 
intends  to  apply  his  “  tachigraphic  system  ”  to  typography,  in 
substitution  of  the  ordinary  movable  types.  He  is  about  forty 
years  old,  and  can  boast  of  a  distinguished  career,  having 
achieved  much  renown  both  as  a  mathematician  and  as  a 
musical  composer. 

*t*  +  4* 

Mr.  Alderman  Heywood’s  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Manchester,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  that  city  during  a  period  extend¬ 
ing  over  more  than  fifty  years,  makes  an  interesting  reference  to 
the  old,  burdensome,  and  vexatious  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Press,  now  happily  long  since  swept  away.  Mr.  Heywood  has 
a  right  to  speak  of  their  rigour,  of  which  this  greatly  respected 
citizen  and  enterprising  publisher  of  sound  and  wholesome 
literature  had,  in  his  early  days,  bitter  personal  experience. 
He  is  equally  entitled  to  speak  of  the  injustice  to  which  their 
vague  uncertainties  so  often  gave  rise;  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  him  in  their  name  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities.  It  was,  he  reminds  us,  in  March, 
1832,  that  he  was  summoned  for  an  infringement  of  the  Stamp 
Laws,  and  fined  £54  for  selling  a  political  paper  called  the 
Poor  Man's  Guardian ,  published  in  London.  “  I  would  not,” 
he  says,  “  pay  the  fine,  for  I  considered  it  unjust,  and  I  was 
sent  to  the  New  Bailey  prison  for  four  calendar  months.”  He 
then  made  efforts  by  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
avoid  the  penalty,  but  was  not  successful  in  his  contention  that 
the  paper  was  not  a  newspaper,  At  that  time  newspapers  werg 
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7 d.  each,  the  publishers  paying  to  the  revenue  nominally  4c!. 
on  each  paper,  20  per  cent.,  however,  being  allowed  on  pay¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  till  after  six  years’  agitation  that  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  one  penny  on  each  paper.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  this  concession  by  Lord  Melbourne’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  mainly  owing  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  a  special  jury,  that 
the  very  Poor  Man's  Guardian ,  for  selling  which  Mr.  Hey  wood 
had  been  imprisoned,  was  a  strictly  legal  publication. 

>  -f  -!*  + 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  recent  “feature,”  “Is  Marriage  a 
Failure? ’’has  at  length  come  to  an  end.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  whether  it  has  benefitted  the  institution  of  marriage  in 
any  way.  The  funny  thing  about  the  di&ussion  is,  that  the 
“  largest  circulation  ”  prides  itself  upon  having  shown  to  the 
public  how  unanimous,  on  the  whole,  is  the  opinion  in  favour  of 
marriage.  But  did  it  require  the  D.  Tls  hundred  columns  of 
letters  to  tell  11s  this  ?  Is  it  not  like  teaching  your  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs  ?  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  gratifying  to  many 
to  be  assured,  on  such  respectable  authority,  that  there  will  still 
be  wooing  and  marrying  in  the  world  ;  at  the  same  time  those 
who  like  to  look  a  little  deeper  than  the  pages  of  a  daily  paper, 
which  always  has  the  fear  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Grundy  in  its 
mind,  might  have  preferred  to  read  the  hundreds — perhaps 
thousands— of  letters  that  did  not  tell  so  uniformly  in  favour  of 
the  pet  theme,  and  so  were  mercilessly  suppressed,  before 
accepting  the  conclusions  of  the  organ  of  those  who  sit  on  the 
fence.  However,  the  “greatest  circulation”  being  safe,  we 
may  confidently  leave  the  rest  to  Providence,  and  the  un¬ 
changing  heart  of  man.  We  would  now  suggest  to  the  D.  T., 
as  a  subject  for  correspondence,  the  question,  “Would  it  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  to  have  the  administration  of 
justice  simplified  and  cheapened  ?” 

+  +  + 

Another  lucky  legatee  has  been  attracting  notice  in  Paris. 
He  is  a  compositor  in  a  printing-office  in  Versailles,  and  is 
named  Leopold  Alamacher.  A  week  or  two  ago  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  a  long  letter  in  English,  and,  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  that  language,  he  was  able  to  get  at  the  gist  of 
the  communication.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  grew 
pale,  and  nearly  fainted.  His  companions  came  to  his  rescue, 
and,  after  giving  him  a  glass  of  water,  they  were  surprised  to 
see  the  printer  put  on  an  antic  disposition.  He  danced  about 
on  the  floor  like  a  person  possessed  ;  he  made  ineffectual  efforts 
to  stand  on  his  head,  and  finally  shook  hands  all  round,  inform¬ 
ing  his  peers  that  he  was  a  millionaire.  The  statement  was 
literally  true.  Alamacher  had  been  made  the  sole  legatee  of  a 
M.  Tousiet,  whose  life  he  had  saved  many  years  ago,  and  who, 
dying  childless  in  the  United  States,  had  left  the  printer  the 
magnificent  sum  of  a  million  sterling.  M.  Tousiet  was  a  printer 
himself,  and  was,  for  some  time,  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  In  1S48  he  went  to  America  and  founded 
out  of  his  savings  Le  Courrier de  San-Francisco,  which  brought 
him  in  wealth.  He  also  became  a  lucky  speculator  in  mines. 
M.  Alamacher  and  his  wife  are  shortly  about  to  start  for  America 
in  order  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  bequest. 

•fr  +  + 

M.  Alamacher,  the  printer-millionaire,  is  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  the  good  people  of  Versailles.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  at  that  city,  who  is  engaged  in  minute  observations  of  the 
conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  new  Croesus,  telegraphed  the 
other  day  that  Alamacher  had  become  calmer  since  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  which  announced  his  good  fortune.  The  ex-com¬ 
positor,  who  has  now  given  up  work,  and  literally  “burned  his 
boats,”  invited  all  his  friends  and  shopmates  to  a  banquet  in  a 
Versailles  restaurant,  when  it  appears  he  was  overcome  partly 
by  his  windfall  of  luck,  and  partly  by  some  generous  wines  in 
which  he  indulged  rather  freely.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
had  to  be  escorted  home,  where  a  good  sleep  brought  him 
round.  The  next  day  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
dressed  in  attire  befitting  his  rank  as  a  richissime ,  and  was  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  People  who  never  knew  him  before 
manifested  the  greatest  concern  as  regards  his  health  and  that 
of  his  wife,  and  enemies  of  long  standing  frequently  ran  up  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

+  +  •$• 

While  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  of 
September,  taken  altogether,  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the 


previous  months  of  the  year,  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
as  regards  those  branches  in  which  we  are  interested.  The 
export  of  printed  books  shows  an  increased  amount  both  for 
the  month  and  the  nine  months.  Stationery  is  a  trifle  less,  but 
paper  is  ,£37,000  more  for  the  month,  and  the  increase  for  the 
nine  months,  compared  with  last  year,  is  now  £296,400.  The 
import  of  foreign  paper  is  a  trifle  more  for  the  month.  We 
have  now  three  more  months  in  this  year,  and  we  trust  the 
totals  for  each  month  will  show  large  increases,  so  that  the 
grand  totals  for  the  year  may  be  the  largest  recorded  for  many 
years  past. 

+  +  + 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


Sept. 


Jan.  to  Sept. 

9  9 
9  9 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  ... 

...  13,381  ... 

...  121,954 

1887  ... 

...  12,663  ••• 

...  115,640 

1886  ... 

...  12,447  ... 

...  113,056 

1888  ... 

...  98,003  ... 

...  877,076 

1887  .. 

...  92,595  ... 

...  817,916 

I8S6  ... 

...  86,447  ••• 

...  794,46s 

ExroR'r  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 


Sept.  ...  1888  ...  82,549 

„  ...  1887  ...  84,349 

,,  ...  18S6  ...  79,704 


£ 

Jan.  to  Sept.  18S8  649,67s 
,,  1S87  588,619 

,,  1886  617,328 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  nine  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

.  50,448 

...  46,021 

43,436 

France  . 

.  26,668 

•  ••  30,387 

...  35,167 

United  States . 

.  56,280 

...  56,831 

...  61,091 

British  East  Indies 

.  81,548 

...  77,986 

...  84,185 

Australasia . 

.  149,256 

...  120,101 

...  146,003 

British  North  America...  25,841 

...  28,551 

...  29,664 

Other  countries . 

.  259,637 

..  228,762 

...  217,782 

Export 

of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

£ 

Sept . 

188S  . 

89,109  ... 

...  155,069 

9  9  . . 

1887  . 

63,797  ... 

..  118,050 

1 886  . 

63,818 

I  18,956 

Jan.  to  Sept . 

188S  . 

802,087  ... 

...  1,368,790 

JJ  . 

1887  . 

591,156  ... 

..  1,072,35s 

9  9  . 

1886  . 

599,174  ••• 

..  1,139,661 

Sept .  1888 

,,  .  1887 

,,  .  1886 

Jan.  to  Sept .  1888 

„  1887 

,,  1886 


£ 

130,573 

127,95s 
106,579 
1,217,629 
1,114,476 
1,044,448  . 1,023,571 

+  + 


Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt. 

144,426 
i39,5U 
1 10,604 
r,  3 1 7, 7 1 3 
1,200,647 


Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler,  in  a  paper  on  the  native  press  of 
India,  states  that  the  total  number  of  vernacular  newspapers  at 
the  present  moment  is  350.  Of  these  there  are  170  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  300,  about  100  have  a  circulation  of  from  jco 
to  700  copies,  50  have  a  circulation  of  between  700  and  1,000, 
while  27  rejoice  in  a  circulation  of  over  1,000.  It  is  in  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  Bengal  that  the  vernacular  press  flourishes  with  the 
most  abundant  luxuriance.  Here  there  are  59  vernacular  news¬ 
papers,  over  20  of  which  are  published  in  Calcutta.  Of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  papers,  one,  the  weekly  Bangabasi,  is  said  to  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  20,000 ;  of  seven  others  the  circulation  ranges  from  i,oco 
to  5,000;  the  remainder  have  a  circulation  of  under  1,000.  The 
tone  of  the  Calcutta  press  is  generally  antagonistic  to  both  the 
legislative  and  the  administrative  action  of  the  Government. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency  there  are  16  vernacular  papers  with 
circulations  ranging  from  1,000  to  4,400,  and  about  100  more 
with  a  circulation  under  1,000,  of  which  about  50  do  not 
circulate  more  than  300  copies.  The  whole  of  these  journals 
are  united  in  denouncing  the  Established  Church,  the  Arms 
Act,  and  the  alleged  rapacity  of  Government  servants  when  on 
tour.  Mr.  Wheeler  alleges  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vernacular  papers  levy  blackmail,  are  demoralising  the  adminis- 
■  tration  by  the  system  of  terrorism  they  have  established,  and 
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ought  to  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  But  his  most  important 
suggestion  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  should  lend  a 
hand  in  the  establishment  of  “a  better  class  of  vernacular 
journalism.’’  As  to  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  might  be 
given  to  “well-conducted”  papers,  he  throws  out  the  hint  of 
various  concessions  and  privileges  in  connexion  with  postal 
and  telegraphic  rates,  and  the  publication  of  official  news.  He 
further  suggests  that  every  paper  should  be  required  to  take 
out  a  licence,  to  be  granted  to  newspapers  only  on  condition 
of  their  finding  security  for  good  behaviour.  At  the  same  time 
something  might  be  done  to  facilitate  the  sw  ift  punishment  of 
gross  defamation. 

»  — ®  o  e»-  c - 

§oohs  far  ITitljaqnipIjcrs. 

WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  digs,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  complete 
set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of  the 
books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of  course 
they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  difference,  less 
carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let  our  artistic 
friends  sec  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within  three  or 
four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  books. 

“  Treasury  of  Monograms.” — By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Part  I.  can  be  supplied,  price  4s.  Subsequent  parts 
can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.” — By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  1  os. 

“Album  Lithographique.” — This  is  a  collection  of  100 
plates  of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best 
German,  French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued, 
price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Ai.phabete,” — Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
6  parts,  8d.  each.  “  Renaissance  Alpha  bet  e,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.” — Containing  com¬ 
plete  alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is. 
each. 

“  Courent  und  Spiegelschriften.”—  Cursive  writing 
and  other  forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  — •  Containing  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“  Zierschriften.” — Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for 
every  class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  AllegoriEN.” — Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s. 
each. 

“  BAUMSCHLAG.” — Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts 
at  is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.” — -Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Gravirungen.” — Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part, 

3S> 

“  Monogramme.” — Containing  a  large  variety  of  mono¬ 
grams  of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.” — Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allf.rlei  Zierrath.” — Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  _ 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Volume  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  1887  in  stock,  which  we  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each  post-free.  Early  application  is 
requested. 


£ rabe  (ttoftcee. 

We  have  received  an  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-list  of 
the  Colt’s  Armour)'  Printing  Presses,”  which  is  a  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimen  of  printing,  and  a  unique  thing  in  the  way  of  catalogues. 
Descriptions  of  the  various  parts  are  given  with  minuteness, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  explanatory  diagrams.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Marler,  of  Viaduct  Works,  Shoe-lane,  is  the  sole  agent  for 
Great  Britain.  We  described  the  press  in  a  recent  number. 

•J*  •b 

Mr.  A.  C.  MoRijpx,  of  the  City  Type  Foundry,  is  again 
showing  specimens  of  his  Calendar  blocks,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  about  this  time.  They  are  got  up  in  good  style, 
and  sell  at  prices  which  are  remarkably  low. 

4-4-4* 

Mr.  Lyon  A.  Fife,  of  46,  Barbican,  is  issuing  the  Ready 
Reference  Colour  Diagram,  showing  the  combinations  pro¬ 
duced  by  eight  printings  of  full  tints.  It  will  prove  very  useful 
to  our  lithographic  friends. 

*Z» 

Messrs.  Day  &  Collins,  Limited,  Atlas  Works,  Fann-street, 
E.C.,  are  introducing  their  new  Logotype  Calendars,  for  use  in 
one  or  two  colours,  which  job  printers  will  find  very  handy. 
The  logotypes  are  cut  on  equal  bodies,  so  that  no  spacing  is 
required  for  either  colour,  thus  making  the  composition  and 
register  as  simple  as  possible.  The  one-colour  set  consists  of 
33  logotypes  for  dates  of  months,  7  for  days  of  weeks,  12  for 


months,  2  for  year,  and  7  blanks,  making  61  pieces  in  all.  The 
two-colour  set  has  42  pieces  in  addition,  for  bordering  or  ground 
tints,  making  103  pieces  in  all.  They  are  supplied  in  any  size, 
from  five-line  upwards.  The  above  is  an  electro  of  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  calendars.  Specimen  sheets  will  be  sent 
free  on  application,  and  our  readers  will  then  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  the  value  of  these  useful  logotypes. 

♦  4*  4* 

Wf.  referred  lately  to  the  new  Tint  Block  Process  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co.,  78,  High  Holborn.  We  are  now 
informed  that  over  a  thousand  printers  have  adopted  it,  and 
many  first-rate  testimonials  have  been  given  by  them,  several 
coming  from  leading  city  firms.  Messrs.  Kampe  are  anxious 
that  all  printers  should  adopt  the  process,  as  they  are  of  opinion 
that  this  would  bring  them  up  abreast  of  the  times.  We 
endorse  the  opinion,  and  have  no  doubt  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  yet  adopted  it  will  speedily  invest  the  small 
amount  necessary  to  secure  so  valuable  an  aid  to  their  business. 

+  4-  4- 

Messrs.  Hyman  Bros.,  of  Whitmore-road,  Hoxton,  N., 
call  attention  to  their  specially-prepared  coloured  and  white 
rags  and  clean  washed  damping  canvas,  as  used  by  litho¬ 
graphers,  copperplate,  and  general  steam  printers.  They  make 
a  specialty  of  good,  large,  and  clean  rags  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  are  supplying  a  great  many  of  the  principal  firms  in  London 
to  whom  they  can  refer. 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Management  of  Paper,  &c.,  for  Printing  upon — Hot-pressing  before 
and  after  Printing — Varnishing  and  Gelatining  Tickets  for  Goods 
- — flints  to  Ticket  Buyers — Gummed  Papers. 

E  printer’s  principal  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  paper  of  different  kinds  is  that  due 
to  its  expansion  and  contraction  under 
variations  of  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  irrespective  of  quality  or  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  manufactured. 
Any  change  of  the  weather,  and  very 
often  merely  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  will  have  an  effect  upon 
paper  which  may  be  exposed  to  its  action.  In  printing  a 
single  colour,  of  course  it  is  of  comparatively  small  moment 
whether  a  part  of  the  impression  has  been  worked  upon 
paper  which  has  shrunk  or  stretched  to  some  degree,  the 
difference  would  not  be  noticed  ;  but  careful  precaution  is 
necessary  to  prevent  expansion  or  contraction  duripg  the 
many  stages  involved  in  printing  colour  after  colour  in 
perfect  register  upon  the  same  sheets.  In  lithography 
particularly,  when  ten  to  fifteen  different  printings  are  by 
no  means  rare,  such  precautions  are  more  a  necessity  than 
in  letterpress,  especially  as  another  cause  of  stretching  is 
developed.  The  pressure  of  the  cylinder  upon  the  paper 
as  it  lies  upon  the  stone  is  naturally  much  greater  than  that 
required  for  letterpress  work.  The  stone,  unlike  the  form, 
is  in  contact  all  over  its  surface  with  the  pressure  cylinder, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  moist  and  damp  except  where 
it  is  inked.  This  introduces  two  more  elements,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  into  the  calculation.  The 
pressure  constantly  acting  time  after  time  on  each  sheet  as 
colour  after  colour  is  laid  on  must  have  a  tendency  to 
roll  out  and  stretch  the  paper  lengthwise  of  the  stroke, 
and  this  is  further  assisted  by  the  dampness  of  the  stone. 

To  counteract  this  the  paper  required  for  jobs  containing 
several  printings  should  be  rolled  at  the  mills  several  times 
between  sheets  of  zinc  so  as  to  stretch  it  to  the  full  extent 
of  which  it  is  capable  before  commencing  to  print  the  first 
colour.  The  impressions  pulled  for  the  offsets  for  the 
colour  stones  should  be  upon  the  actual  paper  upon  which 
the  job  is  to  be  worked,  technically  termed  “  its  own,”  so 
that  if  any  stretch  is  left  in  the  paper  the  offset  may  be  also 
stretched  larger  to  compensate  for  it.  If  it  be  found  when 
the  key  comes  to  be  printed,  that  it  is  too  small  to  fit  the 
job,  the  difficulty  may  generally  be  overcome  by  putting- 
down  a  transfer  of  it  and  stretching  it  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  hand-press  whilst  it  is  being  transferred.  Where 
many  colours  are  used,  however,  it  is  seldom  the  key  is 
printed  at  all,  it  serves  only  for  the  offsets,  and  a  touch¬ 
stone  made  up  from  it  is  substituted  and  takes  its  place  in 
the  printing.  Above  and  beyond  these  precautions  there 
remains  the  self-evident  one  of  keeping  up  the  same  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  all  through  the  job.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  equable  and  sufficiently  high  to  dry  out  the 
moisture  soaked  up  by  each  sheet  before  it  has  again  30 
pass  through  the  machine  :  whilst  currents  of  air  which  one 
day  may  be  dry  and  the  next  charged  with  moisture  should 
be  absolutely  excluded. 

What  is  true  of  paper,  i.c.,  of  single  sheets,  is  more 
noticeably  so  as  regards  cardboards.  These  consists  of 
several  layers  of  paper,  often  of  very  inferior  quality,  inside, 
faced  with  a  better  paper  for  the  printing  surface,  which,  in 
the  case  of  enamelled  boards,  is  again  subjected  to  change 


by  being  coated  with  size  and  white  or  other  body  colour. 
Unless  very  well  rolled,  boards  of  this  description  will  be 
sure  to  stretch  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  any 
sheet  of  single  paper.  From  having  soft  or  pulpy  middles 
they  are  more  absorbent  of  moisture,  and  therefore  require 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  maintaining  them  exactly  at  one 
degree  of  dryness. 

Another  difficulty,  more  especially  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
paper,  is  caused  by  the  reams  being  as  a  rule  sent  in 
“  folded  ”  instead  of  “  flat,”  for  convenience  of  carriage. 
The  paper-makers  should  always  be  advised,  when  paper  is 
intended  for  colour-work,  to  send  it  in  flat,  whether  it  be 
for  litho  or  letterpress.  Unless  folded  paper  be  damped, 
dried,  and  again  rolled,  the  folds  can  never  be  got  rid  of, 
and  vexation  and  loss  of  time  must  result. 

Again,  as  is  the  case  with  other  commodities  which  are  sold 
by  weight,  the  paper  manufacturer  (to  put  the  matter  in  its 
mildest  form)  takes  care  that  it  shall  not  lose  weight  from 
extreme  dryness  whilst  in  stock.  Its  power  of  absorption 
renders  this  remarkably  easy,  and  in  these  days  of  ruinous 
competition  it  is  not  unknown  as  a  means  of  re-adjusting 
prices.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  told  that  any  maker  allow¬ 
ing  paper  to  be  too  damp  would  run  the  risk  of  having  it  all 
spoiled  by  mildew.  But  are  there  not  resources  in  chemistry 
for  the  prevention  of  such  consequences  ?  We  know  of,  at 
least,  two  re-agents  that  will  act  in  this  direction,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  we  shal  not  disclose  them  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  might,  by  an  extreme  chance,  not  be  aware  of 
their  existence. 

In  papers  where  preventatives  of  mildew  have  beell 
used  certain  colours  are  chemically  affected  by  their 
presence,  especially  where  Kaolin  (China  clay)  has  been 
also  requisitioned  as  a  weight-giver.  China  clay  is,  chemi¬ 
cally,  the  silicate  of  alumina,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  fine 
white  powder  which  frequently  covers  the  machine  where 
such  paper  is  being  printed.  The  printer  may  thus  readily 
detect  an  adulteration  that  injures  his  types,  spoils  his  ink 
and  colours,  or  wears  the  job  off  the  stone.  This  adds  one 
more  item  of  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is,  in  the  long  run, 
cheaper  to  buy  a  good  article  than  to  try  to  buy  below 
the  price  at  which  it  ceases  to  pay  to  make  such  article 
honestly. 

Another  point  that  should  be  noticed  here  is,  that  in 
colour-printing  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  printings  to  permit  one  colour  to  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  next  is  laid  on.  Otherwise  it  will  not  lift, 
or  if  it  does  lift  the  next  colour,  and  is  not  thoroughly 
dry,  the  latter  will  set  off  on  the  back  of  the  next  sheet, 
and  in  some  cases  cause  it  to  stick  to  it,  which  involves 
loss  of  time  in  separating  them  and  the  risk  of  torn  and 
spoiled  sheets.  This  is  also  frequently  due  to  adulterated 
paper,  which  does  not  absorb  the  colour  or  the  vehicle 
sufficiently.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  adulteration  of 
varnish  with  rosin,  which  is  cheaper  than  linseed  oil,  but 
which  is  productive  ot  evils  costing  more  to  remedy  than 
the  extra  price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  pure 
unadulterated  varnish. 

We  may  here  allude  to  another  drawback,  though  of 
slighter  consequence,  with  respect  to  paper  as  it  is 
delivered,  namely,  the  varying  size.  Sheets,  even  in  the 
same  ream,  often  measure  a  quarter  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  more  than  others,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
sheets,  especially  large  sizes,  square  at  their  edges.  This 
will  cause  the  inconvenience  that  in  laying  the  sheets  to 
the  side-set,  after  the  grippers  have  got  hold  of  the  sheet, 
the  edge,  if  not  square,  will  push  itself  in  a  crease  from 
the  side-set.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  either  have 
the  paper  trimmed  perfectly  square  with  the  gripper  edge, 
or  turn  the  paper  round  so  that  the  edge  next  the  side” 
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set  shall  be  less  than  a  right  angle,  instead  of  more  than 
a  right  angle,  when,  instead  of  creasing  by  reason  of  the 
sheet  encroaching  .on  the  side-set,  it  will,  as  it  is  drawn 
through,  recede  from  it,  and  thus  obviate  the  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  any  loss  that  might  result  from  the  paper- 
maker  delivering  paper  out  of  square  could  legally  be 
recovered  from  him.  and  therefore  more  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  this  matter  by  the  trade.  To  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  given  sheet  of  paper  is  square,  fold  it 
down  upon  its  narrowest  diagonal,  i.e.,  from  one  corner 
to  the  other  side  of  the  sheet,  then  fold  down  the  other 
side  edge  to  one  corner  of  the  part  already  folded  down, 
keeping  the  edge  of  the  folded  part  exactly  to  the  edge 
of  the  part  underneath,  and  press  down  both  folds  with  a 
paper  knife.  If  the  two  edges  touch  along  their  whole 
length,  the  sheet  is  square ;  if  not,  it  is  out  of  square. 
Another  plan,  more  accurate  perhaps,  is  to  draw  two 
diagonals,  that  is,  two  lines  exactly  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  measure  them  very  carefully  and  minutely.  If  square, 
they  will  be  exactly  of  equal  length ;  if  not,  the  paper  is 
not  square. 

We  may  at  this  stage,  in  conjunction  with  this  subject, 
allude  to  the  finish  of  printed  work,  either  by  hot-pressing 
or  rolling,  which  gives  to  American  work  that  smooth 
surface  and  rich  gloss  that  our  own  work  so  rarely  attempts. 
There  are  several  machines  for  obtaining  this  finish,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  another,  our  firms  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  unquestionable  advantage  to  anything  like  a 
general  extent.  The  best  work  is  improved  in  appearance, 
inferior  work  rendered  passable,  and  all  not  only  enhanced 
in  appearance,  but  made  much  more  durable  in  so  far  as  it 
is  less  liable  to  become  soiled  by  this  process  of  rolling 
between  heated  rollers.  For  letterpress  it  is  needless  to 
urge  that  it  takes  out  all  embossing  and  thoroughly  dries 
the  ink,  reducing  any  spotty  lumps  and  glossing  over,  does 
for  the  colour  what  a  fine  coat  of  varnish  does  in  painting. 
The  same  machine  is  also  available  for  giving  blank  paper 
extra  rolling  before  printing  is  commenced  so  as  to  ensure 
its  being  thoroughly  stretched ;  and  especially  this  is  the 
case  when  enamelled  papers,  cardboards  or  enamelled 
boards,  which  have  not  been  ordered  expressly,  are  intended 
to  be  utilised.  If  the  cost  or  trouble  involved  in  this  finish 
were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  seriously  affect  an  estimate, 
we  could  readily  understand  the  apparent  neglect  of  the 
trade.  But,  as  it  is  not  an  expensive  or  troublesome  process, 
and  as  it  is  a  positive  aid  in  the  despatch  of  delivery — 
actually  enabling  work  that,  otherwise,  would  not  be  dry 
enough  for  packing  to  be  instantly  rendered  fit  for  delivery 
-—we  can  only  look  upon  this  disregard  as  a  fatuity.  Prints 
from  chalk  drawings  on  grained  stones,  however,  should 
never  be  rolled,  as  it  produces  unpleasant  flatness. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  about  foreign  competition, 
In  the  really  excellent  design  exhibited  in  the  line  of 
what  is  usually  termed  “  tickets  for  goods  ”  we  are  being 
distanced  by  the  Germans  and  Belgians,  who  either  var¬ 
nish  or  “gelatine1'’  their  work,  as  also  their  showcards. 
For  work  that  is  intended  to  be  afterwards  subjected  to 
either  of  these  processes,  nothing  at  all  likely  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  such  processes  can  for  a  moment  be  com¬ 
pared  with  hot-pressing  first.  Half  the  gloss  depends 
upon  the  smoothing  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  laid.  In 
what  is  termed  “  French  polishing  ”  furniture,  any  rough¬ 
ness  of  finish  makes  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
gloss,  and  the  reason  is  self-evident.  Smoothness  refracts 
and  reflects  light,  and  inequalities  only  alter  the  angle  of 
reflection  and  break  up  the  effect. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  complain  of  foreign  competition, 
we  would  urge  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  business  of 
life,  we  must  first  seek  to  produce  the  very  best  work, 


neglecting  no  means  known  to  us  of  perfecting  every 
detail,  and  having  done  so  seek  to  reduce  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  (in  legitimate  directions  only),  and  trust  to  the 
discrimination  of  buyers  to  support  the  best  looking  article, 
even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it. 

It  has  been  constantly  urged  by  consumers  of  “tickets  for 
goods  ”  that  these  are  not  articles  which  are  re-sold  at  a 
profit,  but  are  really  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  necessary, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  objectionable  tax,  deducted  from 
profit  upon  the  goods,  and  therefore  they  seek  the  very 
cheapest.  Yet  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  in  proportion 
to  the  attractiveness  of  such  tickets  and  their  power  of 
arresting  attention  so  the  sale  of  the  goods  is  increased. 
And  it  may  be  justly  argued  that,  if  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
out  of  profits  a  certain  sum  per  annum  for  tickets,  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  false  economy  to  pay  a  little  extra  for  better 
effect  and  more  attractive  labels.  “  Good  goods,”  like 
good  wine,  “  need  no  bush,”  but  nowadays  two  things  are 
needful,  firstly,  that  “  good  goods  ”  should  be  known  widely, 
and  secondly,  that  in  the  event  of  an  appreciative  customer 
requiring  a  second  and  a  third  supply,  he  should  have  some 
idea  imprinted  upon  his  mind,  a  sort  of  system  of  involun¬ 
tary  mnemonics,  that  would  enable  him  to  identify  the 
article  readily  when  he  sees  it  again,  such  as  a  trade-mark 
or  ticket,  and  for  which,  when  purchasing,  he  could  easily 
inquire. 

Such  are  the  primary  conditions  of  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  chromatic  printing,  and  every  little  point  which 
may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
home  manufacturer  of  such  articles  as  tickets  for  goods  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  and  consideration. 

Tickets  for  goods  are  very  frequently  printed  upon 
gummed  papers  to  avoid  delay  in  putting  them  upon  the 
piece  of  goods,  while  other  firms  prefer  to  print  upon  plain 
paper  ungummed  and  afterwards  gum  them.  If  it  be  done 
first,  the  rolling  referred  to  above  gives  a  better  finish,  and 
obviates  the  “  cockling  ”  likely  to  take  place  in  gumming 
afterwards ;  but  if  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  certainly 
before  the  sheets  are  cut  up  into  separate  tickets,  they 
should  be  hot-pressed  to  give  them  finish,  and  take  out  any 
“cockling”  produced  by  gumming. 

pboto^rapbj)  artb  £itfyo<3rapf$. 

By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


CHAPTER  II.— PHOTO-LITHO  TRANSFERS. 

E  now  have  to  describe  the  method  of  making  plain 
gelatine  transfers.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  a 


solution  as  follows  : — 

Amber  gelatine .  8  ounces 

Water . 50  ,, 

Saturated  solution  chrome  alum .  10  drops 


Add  the  chrome  alum  to  the  water,  then  place  the  gelatine 
in  the  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  till  quite  soft.  Put  the 
jar  containing  the  soaked  gelatine  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
place  it  on  a  fire  or  a  gas  stove,  and  gradually  raise  the 
temperature  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Strain  the 
solution  into  a  large  tin  dish  standing  in  another  dish  con¬ 
taining  hot  water,  the  object  of  the  hot  water  being  to 
prevent  the  solution  of  gelatine  from  settling  before  the 
paper  is  coated. 

When  the  gelatine  solution  is  in  the  dish  take  a  suitable 
sized  sheet  of  a  good  hand-made  or  good  wove  writing 
paper  and  roll  it  up  face  out,  place  the  end  of  the  roll  upon 
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the  surface  of  warm  gelatine  solution,  and  draw  slowly  over 
the  solution,  and  as  the  paper  unrolls  it  will  be  coated  with 
a  film  of  gelatine.  Raise  the  paper  rapidly  and  throw  it 
over  a  cylinder,  which  must  be  kept  revolving,  by  which 
means  an  even  coating  of  gelatine  is  secured.  The  paper 
is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  current  of  air,  and  when 
dry  may  be  stored  away  until  required  for  use.  As  such 
paper  improves  by  keeping  a  considerable  quantity  may  be 
prepared  at  a  time. 

When  required  for  printing  transfers  the  paper  is  sensi¬ 
tised  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  prepared  as  follows  : — 


Bichromate  of  potash .  1  ounce 

Water  (hot) .  16  ounces 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine .  4  „ 


Powder  the  bichromate,  then  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and 
when  cool  add  the  spirits  of  wine. 

Pour  this  solution  into  a  tin  dish  and  immerse  a  sheet  ot 
the  gelatine-coated  paper,  and  when  this  is  thoroughly 
wetted  and  flaccid,  allow  it  to  remain  for  two  minutes,  after 
which  time  remove  it  and  allow  the  surplus  solution  to 
drain  back  into  the  dish,  then  hang  the  sheet  up  in  the 
dark  room  to  dry.  When  dry  expose  it  to  the  light  under 
a  negative  until  the  image  is  perfectly  distinct,  the  time 
varying  from  three  minutes  in  the  sun  to  three  hours  in  the 
shade  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light. 

When  sufficiently  exposed,  remove  the  paper  from  the 
frame  and  place  it  at  once  in  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  there  for  ten  minutes.  Remove  it  and 
place  it  upon  a  slab  of  plate-glass,  tucking  the  end  of  the 
print  under  the  glass  so  as  to  hold  it  down,  and  with  a 
piece  of  clean  damping  rag,  or  blotting-paper,  remove  the 
water  from  the  surface  of  the  transfer.  Then  take  a  glue 
roller  charged  with  Winstone’s  photo-litho  transfer  ink 
thinned  with  turpentine,  and  roll  the  print  (one  way  only), 
and  continue  the  rolling  until  the  transfer  is  rolled  clean, 
the  lines  being  charged  with  ink  and  the  whites  nearly 
clean,  then  take  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  clean 
cold  wrater,  and  go  gently  over  the  transfer  to  remove  any 
ink.  left  in  the  whites.  The  transfer  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  damping  book  it  is  ready  for 
transferring  to  stone. 

Another  method  of  preparing  transfer  paper  is  to  float 
paper  upon  a  solution  made  as  follows : — 

Arrowroot . 200  grains 

Water  .  10  ounces 

Mix  cold,  then  boil  gently,  and  add  70  grains  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  in  fine  powder,  stir  until  dissolved,  and 
strain  into  a  tin  dish  standing  in  another  dish  containing 
hot  water.  Float  the  paper  upon  this  for  about  a  minute, 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  dark  room.  When  dry,  at 
once  expose  it  under  the  negative,  and  when  sufficiently 
exposed  ink  up  with  a  glue  roller  charged  with  photo-litho 
transfer  ink,  thinned  with  turpentine,  taking  great  care 
not  to  use  the  ink  too  strong.  When  the  turpentine  has 
evaporated,  place  the  print  in  hot  water  at  about  75°  or  8o° 
F.,  and  after  allowing  it  to  soak  therein  for  ten  minutes  lay 
it  upon  a  glass  slab,  and  with  a  soft  sponge  remove  the  ink 
from  the  whites,  using  gentle  friction,  and  plenty  of  warm 
water. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  whites  clean,  the 
print  has  been  exposed  too  long  in  the  printing  frame, 
or  the  negative  is  not  sufficiently  opaque. 

These  three  methods  are  the  best  known  for  making 
photo-litho  transfers  direct  on  paper,  and  each  method  has 
its  advantages.  Perhaps,  taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  second  method  is  the  best. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  treat  upon  half-tone  photo- 
litho  transfers. 


Addendum  to  Part  I. 

Since  writing  the  chapter  on  making  negatives  for  Photo- 
litho  transfers  in  line,  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  have 
introduced  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  called  Photo  Mechanical. 
Any  reader  who  would  like  to  try  the  process  of  making 
Photo-litho  transfers,  but  who  is  deterred  from  so  doing 
on  account  of  first  having  to  master  the  wet  collodion 
process,  may  make  a  trial  of  these  dry  plates,  and  if  they 
be  used  according  to  the  formula  given  with  each  box 
success  is  certain. 

Other  makers  issue  plates  that  are  suitable  for  this  work 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  but  to  a  beginner  they  are 
fraught  with  uncertainty,  therefore  I  mention  this  one 
brand  only.  Further  working  details  will  be  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 

— - o  o  - 

Mr.  Gomme’s  New  Volume  of  the 
“  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  Library. 

T  is  well  known  that  the  Gentleman' $  Magazine 
was  always  open  to  contributions  in  matters 
of  bibliographical  lore,  and  there  has  just 
been  issued  a  volume  of  excerpts  relative 
to  bookmaking  in  the  mechanical  sense, 
to  bookbinding,  libraries,  and  the  like, 
which  contains  much  of  permanent  value  and  interest. 
Like  all  these  volumes  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Gomme,  the 
arrangement  is  perspicuous,  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
salient  features  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The 
initial  article  relates  to  paper-making  in  Japan,  vdiere  it 
is  made,  wre  are  told,  from  the  bark  of  the  Morns 
Papyrisera  sativa,  or  true  paper  tree.  We  then  pass  on  to 
a  serious  complaint  of  the  bad  composition  of  paper 
(1823),  wLerein  a  v'riter  complains  of  letters  “falling  to 
pieces,”  and  it  is  stated  that  a  Bible,  printed  in  1816, 
crumbled  “literally  into  dust.”  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  vre  are  told  that  it  was  the  practice  to  mix  sulphate 
of  lime  and  gypsum  with  the  paper  to  increase  its 
weight. 

A  very  interesting  section  relates  to  the  early  use 
of  paper  in  England.  Thence  it  appears  that  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  II.,  John  of 
Gisors,  then  Mayor  of  London,  caused  his  name  to  be  put 
071  paper ,  and  this  is  cited  in  such  terms  by  the  writer  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  paper  really  is  meant  here  and  not 
simply  a  skin. 

As  to  ink,  in  an  excerpt  of  1805,  we  find  a  contributor 
who  had  to  refer  to  parish  registers  declaring  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  he  found  the  ea7-liest  dates  the  most  legible,  and 
he  particularly  cites  some  as  early  as  1538  as  being 
brilliantly  black. 

Then  we  have  a  curious  note  showing  that  the  semi¬ 
colon,  first  seen  in  Hackluyt’s  Voyages,  did  not  precede 
but  is  after  the  note  of  admiration  ! 

There  is  an  interesting  paragraph,  too,  on  the  origin  of 
the  custom  of  mediaeval  printers  wearing  arms,  and  it  is 
said  that  early  printers,  from  the  frequency  of  their  contact 
with  the  upper  classes,  were  naturally  led  to  think  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  artisans,  and  thence  arose  the  practice 
of  printers  wearing  arms. 

It  is  stated,  too,  that  the  first  books  printed  in  South 
America  were  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  native 
languages  and  catechisms  and  other  works  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

Passing  on  we  come  to  a  dissertation  on  the  present 
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state  of  printing  in  America  in  the  year  1796,  wherein  we 
are  told  that  the  wages  of  printers  are  “  very  great  ” ;  the 
usual  currency  of  sale  is  put  at  and  in  many  cases 

fiioo  per  cent.  There  is  much  of  real  interest  here.  The 
greatest  booksellers,  we  are  told,  were  in  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Law  books  are  described  as  having 
the  most  rapid  sale,  and,  it  is  added,  what  is  useful  sells, 
but  publications  on  merely  speculative  subjects  lie  on  the 
importers’  hands.  There  was  but  little  demand  for  Conti¬ 
nental  books,  and  in  Neva  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
books  were  held  “  of  small  esteem.”  Then  we  have  an 
elucidatory  passage  on  the  Crown  privilege  of  printing 
Bibles  and  Common  Prayer-books,  whence  it  appears  that, 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Richard  Grafton  received 
letters  patent  for  printing  all  statute  books  and  other 
volumes,  with  a  prohibitory  clause  to  all  other  persons. 
Further,  Elizabeth  granted  one  Christopher  Barker  the  right 
of  printing  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  but  only  for  life, 
and  with  a  prohibitory  clause  to  others,  thus  indicating  that 
the  Crown  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  Bible  and  like  works. 

Touching  that  mortal  enemy  to  the  true  bibliomaniac, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  who  love  books,  the  bookworm — we 
mean  the  insect,  not  the  human  kind — a  contributor 
informs  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  of  mercury  in  clean  rain  water,  applied 
with  a  feather,  destroys  the  grubs  and  preserves  books.  He 
suggests  "one  ounce  of  the  sublimate  to  an  imperial  quart 
of  water. 

There  is,  in  the  extracts  from  Part  I.  for  1845,  a  good 
monograph  on  John  Callow,  the  medical  bookseller,  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  the  first  medical  book  in  this  country, 
some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I11 
another  excerpt  we  read  a  proposal  for  a  lottery  of  books, 
wherein  the  first  and  greatest  prize  was  an  imperial  Bible, 
illustrated  superbly  and  valued  at  A2  5- 

It  seems,  from  another  excerpt,  that  it  is  not  exactly 
known  when  plates  of  arms  were  first  pasted  in  books,  but 
the  earliest  known  instance  appears  to  bear  date  1692. 

A  considerable  section  is  devoted  to  libraries  and  book 
clubs,  and  in  particular,  there  is  a  highly-detailed  account 
of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  as  well  as  most  of  the  famous 
historic  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems,  by  the  way, 
that  books  besides  the  Bible  were  formerly  kept  in  churches, 
and  we  learn  that  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Undershaft,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  has  a  small  library, 
including  Fox’s  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  and  Erasmus’s  “Para¬ 
phrase  on  the  Gospels.” 

In  regard  to  circulating  libraries,  an  excerpt,  dated  1783, 
asserts  that  the  custom  began  late  in  that  century.  The  writer 
is  positive  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  in  1728. 
Book  clubs,  with  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  members, 
appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  and  to  have  worked  well. 
There  is  a  very  full  and  particular  account  of  Bishop  J uxon’s 
Bible,  dated  1629,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Charles.  This  Bible  has  a  curious  genealogy  from 
Adam  to  Christ  at  the  commencement.  Each  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  has  a  separate  shield,  and  in  the  map  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  Mediterranean  is 
designated  as  the  Middle  Earth  Sea,  wherein  is  depicted 
a  mermaid  “combing  her  hair,”  and  Jonah’s  whale  and 
other  marvels. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  Alcuin’s 
Bible  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Bible  is  believed  to 
have  been  expressly  mentioned  by  Charlemagne.  The  Bible 
in  question  is  of  the  largest  folio  size,  20  in.  high,  iqf  in. 
wide,  and  consists  of  449  leaves  of  extremely-fme  vellum, 
written  in  a  beautiful  and  distinct  minuscule  letter  in  double 
columns  having  fifty  lines  each,  except  in  the  Psalms  which 
have  two  additional  lines.  At  the  commencement  the  title 


is  in  gold  letters,  nearly  an  inch  high,  on  bands  of  purple- 
Each  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  has 
a  table  of  chapters,  and  an  ornamental  'capital  letter, 
elaborately  executed,  with  small  figures  of  birds  and 
animals  in  the  middle  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  Exodus  is  a  representation  of  Moses  receiving  the 
Law  on  Mount  .Sinai.  The  hill  is  a  blaze  of  red,  and  a 
hand  is  seen  descending  from  the  clouds  with  the  volume 
of  the  Law.  The  figures  are  4  in.  high,  and  the  prevailing 
colours  are  blue  and  red. 

We  have  besides  this,  most  interesting  descriptions  of 
various  historic  Bibles,  Missals,  Nx.,  and  especially  an 
account  of  the  Prayer-books  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  items  is  decidedly  the  Priests’  Manual 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  found  among  old  papers  at 
Loseley  House,  Surrey.  This  is  a  manual  of  some  monk 
containing  notes  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  as  a  teacher  of 
youth,  a  dispenser  of  medicine,  a  diviner  of  good  and  bad 
future  (?),  and  a  spiritual  adviser  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
A  significant  feature  is  the  form  for  last  wills,  demising 
property  for  pious  uses.  The  handwriting  of  this  manual 
is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Altogether  we  may  say,  summing  up  our  impressions  of  this 
last  volume,  under  the  able  and  most  judicious  editorship 
of  Mr.  Gomme,  that  it  is  full  of  facts  and  of  real  living 
interest  for  all  true  bibliographers,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
treasury  of  accurate  information  on  the  many  subjects 
treated. 


Dutch  Hand-made  Paper . 

CONCERN  INGthemannerand  place  ofproduction  of  Dutch 
hand-made  papers  much  lias  been  written  ;  but,  with  the 
increasing  use  of  these  finer  art  papers  for  high-class  publica¬ 
tions  and  rare  issues  from  the  press,  some  particulars  would 
appear  to  be  in  season.  At  one  time  Holland  was  dependent 
for  its  paper  on  the  French  mills,  especially  those  of  Auvergne 
and  Normandy.  When,  however,  Dutch  printing  attained  its 
zenith  in  the  days  of  the  Elzevirs  and  Blaews  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  attention  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  suitable 
paper  in  their  country,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Holland 
obtained  the  lead  in  the  business.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Dutch  paper  was  widely  known  for  its  excellence,  and  the 
Elzevir  editions  are  an  evidence  of  the  justness  of  their  claim. 

At  present  the  factories  occupied  with  paper-making, are  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  One  of  the  most  ancient  is  still  in 
existence,  and  belongs  to  the  Van  Gelder  family,  at  Wormer- 
veer.  At  the  outset  of  its  career  this  factory  produced  little 
else  than  wrapping  papers,  but  in  1815  it  commenced  making 
the  finer  grades.  In  1845  machine-made  paper  was  produced 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  windmill  as  motive  power.  At  present 
the  factory  has  three  paper-making  machines,  driven  by  steam 
and  three  boilers,  altogether  equal  to  160  horse-power.  Over 
100  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  average  daily  output  is 
23,000  pounds  of  paper  and  2,500  pounds  of  cardboard.  The 
celebrated  “Dutch  hand-made  paper”  is  chiefly  made  at 
Maestricht,  Amsterdam,  and  at  Apelcloorn,  a  mill  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  fine  “verge  de  Hollande”  laid  paper,  and  paper  for 
bank-notes,  loan  papers,  &c.  All  sizes  are  made,  but  chiefly 
the  superior  qualities.  This  factory  has  two  steam  engines 
driven  by  a  6o-horse  power  engine  and  a  turbine  ;  it  employs 
1 50  workmen,  and  produces  on  an  average  2,500  pounds  pet- 
diem.  These  papers  are  known  throughout  the  world.  The 
Nederlandsche  Papier  Fabrick,  at  Maestricht,  is  the  largest  in 
the  country.  Its  production  is  taken  largely  by  England  and 
her  dependencies.  About  700  hands  are  employed,  and  all 
kinds  of  papers  arc  made,  from  the  more  common  wrappers' to 
the  finest  book  papers.  The  output  of  “fine  writings”:  is  used 
by  the  Plollanders  themselves.  The  reputation  which  the 
Low  Countries  have  obtained  for  the  best  kind  of  papers 
extends  also  to  those  of  a  cheaper  grade,  even  the  newspapers 
being  printed  on  better  qualities  than  those  of  the  surrounding 
countries. 
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New  Rotary  Machine  for  Cut  Work. 

MESSRS.  MARINONI  &  CO.,  with  that  enterprise 
which  has  placed  them  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
of  printing  machine  constructors,  have  just  perfected  a 
fast  rotary  machine  for  printing  illustrated  magazines  and 
periodicals.  The  first  one  in  England  has  recently  been 
fitted  up  at  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.'s  (Limited),  Doctors’ 
Commons,  E.C.,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
our  readers’  attention  to  it. 

Where  periodicals  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
a  very  large  circulation,  the  necessity  for  rapid  production 
becomes  a  most  important  problem,  and  how  to  combine 
high  speed  with  thorough  efficiency  where  cut  work  is 
concerned  renders  the  problem  more  difficult.  Messrs. 
Marinoni  claim  to  have  produced  a  machine  combining 
both  essentials  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  machine.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  machine,  but  Messrs.  Marinoni  have  only  one, 
which  is  far  too  large  for  our  page,  and  it  would  scarcely 
bear  reducing  by  process.  We  must  therefore  be  content 
to  describe  it  as  simply  as  possible. 

The  machine  is  17  ft.  long,  and  6  ft.  wide  at  its  widest 
part,  requiring  no  more  . power  to  drive  than  most  “  bar  ” 
machines.  The  framework  is  very  firm,  and  the  whole  of 
the  cylinder  shafts  and  bearings  are  exceedingly  strong. 

The  reel  of  paper  is  placed  near  the  floor  at  the  printing 
end,  and  the  sheet  goes  round  the  blanket  cylinder  of  the 
inner  form  after  passing  round  two  steadying  rollers.  It 
then  rises  to  the  outer  form  blanket  cylinder,  after  which 
it  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  machine  to  the  cutting 
cylinder,  thus  giving  the  ink  on  the  sheet  a  chance  of 
drying  somewhat.  Having  been  cut,  a  gatherer  collects  four 
sheets  and  passes  them  on  to  the  flyer,  which  lays  the  printed 
work  alternately  on  two  boards,  so  that  both  the  inner 
and  outer  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  minder. 

The  paper  passes  over  a  horizontal  box,  which  may  be 
heated  with  steam  or  gas,  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  makes 
the  paper  take  the  ink  more  readily,  and  helps  the  ink  to 
dry  more  rapidly  than  when  the  paper  goes  into  the  printing 
machine  direct  from  the  reel.  The  set-off  sheet  is  passed 
out  from  a  reel  near  the  cylinders,  and  gathered  in  by  an¬ 
other  reel  close  to  it,  after  it  has  gone  round  the  outer  form 
blanket  cylinder,  between  the  blanket  and  the  sheet  to  be 
printed.  This  winding  up  is  done  by  a  belt  which  always 
drives  the  roller  at  the  right  speed,  as  it  slips  if  necessary, 
which  geared  wheels  could  not  do.  The  winding  reel  is 
constantly  getting  larger  in  circumference,  but  this  is  so 
well  allowed  for  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the. set-off  sheet 
tearing  away,  which  it  would  do  if  there  were  no  method  of 
automatic  adjustment.  The  wheels  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid,  and  the  four  wheels  belonging  to  the  plate  and  im¬ 
pression  cylinders  are  adjustable  for  register,  and  for 
securing  the  overlays  in  a  proper  reciprocating  position,  if 
they  should  be  “  off”  from  any  cause.  There  are  a  great 
many  inkers  and  distributors,  no  fewer,  than  six  of  the 
former  being  in  contact  with  the  outer  form. 

The  machine  at  Messrs.  Judd's  is  a  four-demy,  and  there 
are  two  sets  of  plates  on  each  cylinder,  readily  and  simply 
secured  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  There  are  no  tapes 
to  the  machine,  and  it  has  a  flat  deliver)’.  We  understand 
that  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  ordered  another  machine  to 
be  constructed  that  shall  fold  as  well  as  print,  and  it  is  now 
being  made  at  Messrs..  Marinoni’s  factory. 

We  may  congratulate  Messrs'.  Marinoni  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  constructive  ability  displayed  in  their  latest 
production,  and  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  upon  their  enterprise 
in  securing  so  valuable  a  machine  for  their  work. 


ITHOGRAPHY  is  one  of  the  arts  that  cannot 
boast  an  ancient  history.  It  is  of  the  modern, 
extremely  modern.  By  the  side  of  its  great 
original — painting — it  is  as  a  rippling  mountain 
rill  beside  the  full  resistless  current  of  an  Amazon 
or  a  Congo,  it  is  the  yesterday  civilisation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  comparison  with  the  history 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
was  perhaps  this  gentility  of  middle  age  which  attracted 
Thackeray  and  prompted  him  to  crystallise  once  more  the 
story  of  Senefelder  and  the  Washing  Bill  and  launch  it  on  the 
heads  of  a  defenceless  posterity  in  his  Paris  jottings.  The 
modernistic  tendencies  of  the  genius  which  gave  to  the  world  the 
“Georges”  and  a  Becky  Sharp,  and  which  revelled  so  luxuriously 
and  yet  so  cuttingly  in  all  the  cranks  and  foibles  of  his  own 
days,  would  lean  naturally  toward  the  contemplation  of  an  art 
he  would  himself  have  seen  emerge  from  infancy,  and  which 
would  even  then  be  in  a  very  modest  state  of  development. 
Whether  the  superficial  glow  created  by  such  distinguished 
contact  is  altogether  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  various  losses 
experienced  by  this  lack  of  age  is  quite  another  question. 
Where  there  is  age  there  is  tradition,  which  means  history. 
The  smoke  and  the  fire  of  the  proverb  are  not  more  inseparable 
than  are  these  two,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  interchangeable. 
History  is  merely  tradition  armed  with  a  quill  pen  and  a  folio. 
Without  history  it  follows  almost  naturally  that  you  have  no 
literature,  and  it  is  the  want  of  a  literature  which  has  had  a 
great  effect  in  bringing  lithography  to  what  it  is.  Of  course,  I 
mean  a  literature  of  lithography  for  lithography.  The  hysterical 
ink-slinging,  which  is  an  almost  certain  accompaniment  of  the 
launch  of  any  new  enterprise  is  generally  of  the  kind  least 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  people  most  directly  interested.  There 
was  doubtless  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  ingenuity  wasted 
in  extolling  the  virtues  of  lithography  at  its  birth  as  we  have 
seen  put  forth  in  our  own  recent  days  over  electricity,  and  such 
like  modern  developments.  But  such  effusions,  while  they 
may  “  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  talc  ”  for  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  by  the  very  breadth  and  superficiality  of  their  treatment, 
become  almost  entirely  useless  to  the  practical  man.  They  are 
books  generally  written  to  sell,  not  to  read. 

*J*  *b 

Of  genuine  literature,  of  what  we  might  term  the  inner  life 
records  of  the  craft,  lithography  is  singularly  deficient,  at  least 
in  our  language.  Frenchmen  have  the  lead  of  us  in  this 
respect,  while  the  Germans  thoroughly  out-distance  us.  It 
would  be  a  curious  result  that  would  reward  an  investigation 
into  the  book-learnedness  of  our  craftsmen  so  far  as  lithography 
was  concerned.  From  my  own  experience,  not  over  long,  but 
very  varied,  I  should  like  to  wager  that  not  more  than  two  in 
ten  of  English  lithos  could  name  the  man  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  their  art,  and  not  more  than  half  of  that  paltry 
number  could  emphasise  their  knowledge  by  giving  the  century 
of  his  birth.  To  some  of  my  readers  this  may  appear  an 
extreme  assertion.  Let  them  find  out  some  latter-day  studio  01- 
artist’s  room  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  men  and  boys, 
where  the  occupants  are  innocent  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  and  supremely  disdainful  of  technology,  and 
try  the  experiment  for  themselves. 

•i*  *5* 

Now  is  there  a  moral  to  be  deduced  from  all  this?  Is  it  to 
be  contended  that  the  individual  existence  of  the  members  of 
the  craft  would  be  benefitted  by  the  possession  of  what  we  will 
admit  is  now  absent — a  literature?  ,  It  is  a  question  likely  to 
lead  to  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  any  question  in  the 
trade  ;  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  more  ridicule  and  sneers  than  most, 
so  true  is  it  that  mental  deficiencies  are  least  apparent  to  those 
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who  suffer  the  deficiency.  P'or  my  part,  I  consider  we  are 
great  losers  by  the  absence  of  what  is,  in  other  branches  of 
art,  so  powerful  an  agent  in  stimulating  the  energies  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  enthusiasm  of  earnest  workers.  For  the  production 
of  good  original  work  there  must  be  a  never-ceasing  activity  of 
the  sense  of  emulation  ;  much  more  does  this  stand  true  when 
the  art  is  so  curious  a  mixture  of  originality  and  reproduction 
as  is  lithography.  There  is  nothing  can  fire  emulation  like 
good  healthy  tradition,  for  tradition  supplies  the  records  which  it 
is  the  mission  of  emulation  toovertake  and  toconsume.  Oncelet 
a  youngster  of  ordinary  grit  get  an  inkling  of  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessors  and  that  youngster  is  only  satisfied  when 
those  achievements  have  been  surpassed  by  himself.  Look  over 
the  whole  field  of  sport  ;  throughout  its  vast  area,  over  each 
and  all  of  its  innumerable  divisions  we  see  nothing  but  one  huge, 
wild  desire  to  “break  the  record.”  It  is  nothing  but  this  almost 
supernatural  desire  which  has  resulted  in  our  modern  sports¬ 
man  achieving  results  which  would  have  been  regarded  by  our 
great  grandfathers  with  as  much  incredulity  as  they  looked 
upon  Stephenson’s  “  twenty  miles  an  hour”  on  the  introduction 
of  the  locomotive.  Are  we  to  suppose  from  these  records  that 
our  manhood  of  to-day  is  better,  hardier,  and  healthier  than  that 
of  seventy  years  ago  to  the  same  extent  as  such  records  have 
improved  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  mute  but 
eloquent  challenges,  which  have  descended  from  our  fore¬ 
fathers  through  the  medium  of  that  splendid  literature  which 
is  the  heritage  of  all  true  sportsmen,  has  been  solely  responsible 
for  the  advance  made,  not  because  our  athletes  are  physically 
more  powerful,  but  because  they  have  been  more  prompted  by 
that  spirit  of  emulation,  which  is  closely  akin  to  jealousy,  to 
put  forth  a  strength  which  in  older  times  had  been  latent 
rather  than  absent  ? 

+  +  -5* 

So  also  in  the  world  of  painting  :  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
hot,  impassioned  genius,  fed  upon  the  remains  of  a  bygone 
greatness,  which  astonishes  the  world. 

+  + 

Reluctantly,  I  must  close  my  wanderings  ere  I  have 
applied  the  moral.  Perhaps  we  may  pursue  the  subject 
together  once  more  at  a  future  date.  At  present - . 

B. 


The  “Office.” — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  journal, 
“devoted  to  the  writing  world,  manual  and  mechanical.”  The 
journal  is  started  by  Mr.  Percy  Symes,  of  60,  Ludgate-hill, 
publisher  of  the  Effective  Adve7-tiser.  The  Office  undertakes 
to  give  information  on  all  subjects  of  interest  in  an  office;  and 
the  first  number  takes  up  type-writing,  shorthand,  accountancy, 
foreign  languages,  and  universal  languages  (such  as  “Volapuk”). 
Considerable  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  recently-published 
shorthand  systems,  and  a  new  system  of  “  longhand  phono¬ 
graphy  ”  is  announced.  An  account  of  French  clerks,  and  how 
they  are  prepared  for  the  career  of  clerkship,  is  commenced  in 
the  first  number. 

A  VERY  readable  little  penny  monthly,  with  the  title  Hope , 
is  issued  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Masters,  jeweller,  Rye,  Sussex.  It  is  an 
advertising  medium  for  his  business,  but  contains  a  good  fund 
of  general  information  and  interesting  reading. 

Check  and  Counter-check ,  by  Brander  Matthews  and  George 
PI.  Jessop  (vol.  xxxii.  of  Arrowsmith’s  Bristol  Library).  This 
is  an  interesting  story  of  a  stolen  picture,  the  scene  of  action 
being  New  York.  It  will  serve  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  series. 

Research ,  edited  by  A.  Norman  Tate,  F.I.C.,  &c.,  is  a  monthly 
paper  devoted  to  scientific  subjects.  Part  IV.,  just  issued, 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles,  and  a  portrait  and 
memoir  of  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney.  It  is  well  printed  on  good 
paper.  To  our  mind,  the  heading  on  the  cover  is  the  worst 
part  about  the  magazine. 


By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

TRADE  throughout  our  colony  remains  much  about  the 
same  as  reported  in  my  last.  Parliament  is  still  sitting, 
wffiich  tends  to  keep  the  trade  busy  in  this  city,  but  our  Legis¬ 
lature  is  expected  to  rise  at  the  end  of  this  month,  when  trade 
will  fall  again  into  a  somewhat  stagnant  condition.  I  have 
heard  from  some  few  comps,  who  intend  to  emigrate  over  to 
the  other  side,  Melbourne  being  the  attraction — hitting  two 
objects  with  the  one  shot  :  obtaining  work  and  seeing  the 
Exhibition.  The  successful  struggle  of  the  Melbourne  typos 
to  raise  the  wages  from  £2.  12s.  to  £1  has  also  something  to 
do  with  the  desire  of  the  expectant  ones,  and  trade  is  very  brisk 
in  Victoria’s  capital  just  now. 

We  have  just  had  some  trouble  with  the  Dunedin  Herald 
office,  which  has  revived  the  old  dispute,  which  we  thought  we 
had  settled  some  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  Twelve  months 
ago  this  office  was  a  good  one,  all  the  frames  being  filled  by 
men,  but  the  management  thought  they  could  run  it  cheaper, 
so  they  discharged  half  the  men  and  put  on  boys.  After  some 
little  trouble  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  we 
thought  the  thing  was  ended.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so.  Again 
has  a  reduction  taken  place,  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Society  is  now  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Federation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  latest  promises  to 
be  the  federation  of  the  N.  Z.  Typo.  Assoc,  with  the  Australian 
Typographical  Union,  which  includes  the  Melbourne,  the  South 
Australian,  Tasmanian,  and  other  societies.  I  believe  the 
amalgamation  will  soon  take  place,  as  the  branches  have 
agreed  that  such  a  thing  is  desirable. 

The  jobbing-room  in  connection  with  our  only  morning  paper, 
the  N.  Z.  Times ,  has  been  leased  from  Mr.  Chantry  Harris  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Haggett  and  Mr.  Percy,  who  will  trade  as  “  Haggett 
&  Percy.” 

At  the  Supreme  Court,  Wellington,  on  August  12,  before  the 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  an  action  was  brought  by 
Richard  A.  Butcher,  Carterton,  journalist,  against  W.  C.  Nation, 
Greytown,  proprietor  of  the  Wairarapa  Standard,  for  the 
recovery  of  .£300  for  an  alleged  libel  printed  and  published  in 
the  defendant’s  paper  on  the  6th  July  last.  The  alleged  libel 
appeared  in  the  defendant’s  newspaper  under  the  heading, 
“Mr.  Buchanan  and  Subsidies,”  and  was  as  follows: — “The 
Post  has  had  the  misfortune  to  engage  a  Carterton  corre¬ 
spondent  who,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
cannot  write  English  or  sense,  and  is  unable  to  recognise  the 
truth  when  he  stumbles  across  it  by  accident.  The  individual 
alluded  to  is  afflicted,  among  other  things,  with  a  violent 
animosity  to  our  sitting  member.  He  contracted  the  disease 
prior  to  the  last  election,  and  has  never  been  cured,  although 
repeatedly  drenched  with  doses  of  derisive  ridicule.  This  per¬ 
son’s  public  malice  would,  like  himself,  be  a  matter  of  no 
account  did  not  his  effusiveness  appear  in  so  respectable  a 
journal  as  the  Post,  and  did  all  those  who  chanced  to  peruse 
them  happen  to  know  that  the  Carterton  correspondent  of  the 
Post  is  the  same  individual  who  for  months  past,  during  election 
time,  afforded  the  district  endless  food  for  merriment  and  con¬ 
tempt.”  After  referring  to  the  plaintiff’s  letter  as  local  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Evening  Post  of  the  3rd  of  July  last,  in  wffiich 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  M.H.R.,  as  having  given  offence 
to  the  settlers  of  the  Wairarapa  district  on  account  of  his  oppo¬ 
sition  during  the  tariff  debate  to  granting  subsidies  to  local 
bodies  for  roads  and  bridges,  the  article  complained  of  by  the 
plaintiff,  as  contained  in  the  statement  of  claim,  w'ent  on  to 
say,- — “  The  writer  of  this  sentence  would  probably  be  unable 
coherently  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  subsidy  and  a 
simple  subtraction  sum,  and  his  acquaintance  with  public 
political  feeling  in  the  district  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  mere  tap-room  talk.”  The  plaintiff  said  his  business  was  to 
write  the  truth,  and  also  English,  and  his  employers  had  never 
found  fault  with  him  for  breaches  of  either.  E.  T.  Gillon, 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post ,  deposed  that  he  had  known  the 
plaintiff  for  between  one  and  two  years,  and  he  was  acting  as 
correspondent  for  th e.  Evening  Post  in  July  last,  and  still  acts 
in  that  capacity.  It  was  necessary  that  a  correspondent  for  the 
Post  must  be  truthful,  able  to  write  English,  and  a  man  who 
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was  not  malicious.  The  article  in  the  Standard  complained  of 
would  be  calculated  to  injure  a  press  correspondent  if  he 
applied  for  employment  elsewhere.  Knowing  Mr.  Butcher, 
however,  as  he  did,  the  article  had  no  effect  upon  him  or  Mr. 
Butcher’s  relations  with  the  newspaper.  Joseph  Evison, 
leader-writer  on  the  Wairarapa  Standard \  deposed  that  he  wrote 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  on  the  6th  July, 
headed  “  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Subsidies.”  When  he  wrote 
the  article  he  was  writing  from  facts  within  his  own  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  from  experience  gained  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House.  He  had  no  malicious  feeling  towards  the  plaintiff 
when  he  penned  the  article  referred  to.  The  Observer  com¬ 
menced  the  attack  on  the  Standard  during  the  elections. 
During  the  elections  the  plaintiff,  when  writing,  very  frequently 
wrote  articles  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  facts  so  far 
as  Mr.  Buchanan  was  concerned.  As  plaintiff  had  written 
untruths  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Post ,  and  therefore 
as  the  letter  might  appear  to  have  the  stamp  of  truth  about  it, 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while,  as  the  editor  of  the  Standard ,  to 
refute  the  article.  Had  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  Wairarapa 
papers  he  should  not  have  noticed  it.  The  article  was  written 
in  a  jocular  strain.  The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  minutes,  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
lor  ^25.  Costs  were  allowed  on  the  lowest  scale. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  Invercargill,  on  Saturday,  20th  August, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer,  lately  Clerk  of  the  Resident  Magistrate’s 
Court  and  Licensing  Bench  at  Gore,  sought  to  recover  £ 200 , 
damages  for  libel,  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Standard.  The  libel  consisted  of  certain  comments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  scene  in  the  Gore  Courthouse  between  the  mayor 
and  two  other  justices,  and  the  statement  that  a  report  from 
the  police  objecting  to  the  granting  of  the  license  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  first  instance  the  newspaper 
accused  the  plaintiff  of  partizanship,  and  in  the  second  published 
an  article  headed  “Very  Suspicious.”  For  defence  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  comments  were  fair  and  honest,  and  made  in 
the  public  interest.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  defendants 
with  costs. 

At  Christchurch,  on  12th  August,  William  Hay,  a  compositor 
on  the  Lyttelto ;z  Times ,  died  suddenly.  He  was  seized  with 
paralysis  at  5  p.m.  and  died  at  8.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Dunedin  Herald ,  which  was  started  at  the  time  of  the 
Otago  Daily  Times  strike,  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  colonies,  as  yet,  have  so  few  artists  among  them  that  the 
loss  of  one  of  them  is  felt,  but  as  misfortunes  never  come  singly 
(so  goes  the  saying),  we  have  lost  two  leaders  in  art  circles,  and 
have  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  another,  Mr.  John  Gully, 
the  premier  artist  of  N.Z.,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he 
has  recovered.  The  two  I  refer  to  are  Messrs.  W.  Beetham 
and  Albin  Martin.  , 

Mr.  William  Beetham,  the  father  of  Mr.  George  Beetham 
M.H.R.,  died  at  his  residence,  Hobson-street,  Wellington,  last 
week,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79  years.  The  late  Mr.  Beetham 
was  a  thoroughly  good  settler,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  As  an  artist  he  has  made  a  mark  in  this 
colony,  his  portraits  being  particularly  good.  That  of  the  late 
Dr.  Featherston  and  Wi  Tako  may  rank  as  a  historical  work 
of  art.  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Beetham  regularly  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  leaves  a  large 
grown-up  family,  most  of  whom  are  settled  in  the  Wairarapa 
district. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  late  Mr.  Albin  Martin,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  75,  are  supplied  by  the 
Auckland  Star: — “Mr.  Martin  was  born  of  a  Dorsetshire 
family  in  1813,  and  from  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  strong  talent 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  palette.  He  proved  to  be  a 
diligent  student,  and  in  turn  an  able  teacher,  one  of  his  best 
pupils  being  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  now  the  greatest  painter  on  glass 
m  Europe.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  leader  in  all  art  matters  in 
Auckland,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  has  also  Iefc  a  large  number  of 
valuable  works  by  his  own  hand,  four  of  which  are  in  the  Art 
Gallery.  For  some  time  Mr.  Martin  carried  on  farming  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  East  Tamaki,  and  subsequently  he  came  to  reside 
at  Ellerslie.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Auckland  Provincial 
Council,  and  of  the  Diocesan  Synod,  being  a  highly-respected 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

Some  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  E.  Wakefield,  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  journalists,  editor  of  the  Evening  Press  of  this  city,  was 


commissioned  to  edit  an  attractive  handbook  of  the  colony,  but 
the  Cabinet  have  decided  to  cancel  Mr.  Wakefield’s  editorial 
commission,  so  that  the  public  are  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  the  promised  new  edition  of  the  New  Zealand  Hand¬ 
book,  “  written  in  a  light  and  entertaining  style.” 

A  quarto  pamphlet  of  eighty-two  pages,  giving  the  “  Early 
Flistory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Oceania,”  written  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Jean  Baptiste  Francaise  Pompallier,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Western  Oceania,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Butt,  of 
the  Auckland  Star.  The  pamphlet  has  an  introduction  by  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Edmund  Luck,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of  Auckland, 
and  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

A  Southland  Shorthand- w'riters’  Association  has  been  formed 
in  Invercargill. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  representative  of  the  Australian  syndicate 
which  intends  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
white  pine  of  New  Zealand,  was  in  Wellington  a  week  or  two 
ago,  seeking  information  with  regard  to  the  available  areas  of 
Crown  land  upon  which  the  timber  is  growing.  It  is  believed 
that  paper  of  the  best  quality  can  be  made  from  white  pine, 
immense  quantities  of  which  timber  are  growing  in  the  northern 
portion  of  this  island.  The  plant  will  be  of  the  most  modern 
description,  and  capable  of  turning  out  about  30  tons  of  paper 
per  week.  Mr.  Russell  arrived  in  Auckland  from  Wellington, 
and  after  looking  round  for  a  w'eek  or  two,  he  intends  returning 
here,  after  which  he  will  go  back  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in 
order  to  confer  with  his  principals,  who  are  leading  business 
men  in  those  two  cities. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Aug.  21,  1 888.  T.  L.  M. 


Typefounders  and  Trade  Journals. 

ONE  of  the  standing  problems  in  the  printing  trade  is  the 
singular  attitude  taken  by  the  English  Associated 
Foundries  towards  trade  journalism.  It  is  without  a  parallel 
in  any  other  country.  For  many  years  past,  says  Typo,  the 
organs  of  the  printing  trade  have  been  subjected  to  what  may 
be  called  a  “boycot”  of  the  strictest  kind  by  the  leading  type¬ 
founders.  Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  may  know  the 
reason — we  cannot  divine  it.  Every  kindred  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture — machine-making,  paper-making,  engraving,  printers’ 
joinery,  ink-making,  with  many  another — is  liberally  advertised; 
but  the  name  of  an  English  typefounder  rarely  figures  in  a 
printers’  organ. 

The  oldest  trade  organ,  the  Printers''  Register ,  dates  from 
1863.  Before  that  time  a  London  foundry  (outside  of  the 
Association)  was  publishing  an  organ  called  the  Typographic 
Advertiser.  It  was  a  good  paper,  full  of  practical  “wrinkles,” 
but  chiefly  devoted  to  pushing  the  products  of  its  proprietors. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Powell,  who  was  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  the  trade,  and  held  various  agencies,  sent  an  advertisement, 
which  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  proprietors  would 
not  advertise  the  productions  of  rival  houses.  This  killed  the 
Advertiser ,  and  in  a  few  years  the  firm  broke  up,  and  its  stock 
went  to  the  hammer.  A  week  after  the  advertisement  was 
refused,  Mr.  Powell  published  the  first  number  of  the  Register. 

Following  the  example  of  the  continental  trade  papers,  Mr. 
Powell  instituted  a  “Typefounders’  Sheet,”  in  which,  from 
month  to  month,  appeared  the  latest  specimens  of  the  leading 
foundries.  These  sheets  were  executed  by  the  best  printers  in 
London  ;  they  were  sometimes  enriched  with  gold  and  colours, 
and  the  foundries  engaged  in  an  honourable  emulation  as  to 
which  should  exhibit  its  novelties  in  the  most  attractive  guise. 

But  this  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  Continental  and  American 
trade  papers  are  still  largely  occupied  with  specimen  pages  of 
type  novelties  ;  German  papers  sometimes  come  out  with  a 
bundle  of  finely-printed  supplements  exceeding  in  bulk  all  the 
remainder  of  the  number  ;  German  sheets  often  appear  in  the 
English  trade  papers ;  —an  English  one  never. 

Some  time  ago,  to  ascertain  the  addresses  of  the  English 
founders,  we  searched  'our  files  of  trade  journals  for  about 
sixteen  years  back  before  we  could  discover  them  !  And  two 
of  these  addresses,  by  the  way,  we  afterwards  found  were  out 
of  date. 

One  house  (Caslon)  has  published  since  1875  an  excellent 
type-founders’  organ  ;  but  the  other  houses  ignore  it  as  com- 
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pletely  as  they  do  the  periodicals  issued  in  the  interest  of  the 
printing  trade.  For  a  printer  in  these  colonies  it  ds  simply 
impossible  to  obtain  regular  information  of  the  progress  made 
by  English  foundries. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  these  manufacturers  towards  trade 
journalism  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
accompanying  a  specimen-book)  lately  received  by  us  from  a 
leading  English  foundry 

“We  received  some  copies  of  your  trade  paper,  Typo,  for 
which  we  are  obliged.  The  trade  papers  are  all  very  much 
‘discredited’  here,  and  you  will  not  find  the  names  of  any  of 
the  leading  type-founders  in  any  of  these  publications.  We 
consider  a  copy  of  our  specimen-book  in  the  hands  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  printer  is  worth  more  in  the  way  of  orders  than  all  the 
advertisements  that  can  be  inserted,  and  we  never  spend 
money  in  that  way  ;  and  therefore  are  not  much  in  favour  with 
the  editors  or  proprietors  of  any  of  the  numerous  and  worthless 
papers  that  are  issued  in  London.  We  prefer  the  good  opinion 
of  our  customers  throughout  the  world,  and  advertising  does 
not  secure  that.” 

Printers  will  smile  at  the  epithet  “  worthless  ”  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  English  trade  organs,  and  will  wonder  what 
is  the  real  cause  of  this  ill-advised  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
blunders.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  correspondent  writes  as 
representing  the  views  of  the  associated  foundries  generally, 
and  such  really  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  a  recent  incident 
will  show.  An  agent  of  one  of  the  London  houses  receives 
occasional  parcels  of  sheets  of  novelties,  which  he  distributes, 
chiefly  through  the  post,  to  printers  in  this  colony.  Recog¬ 
nising  that  this  purpose  could  be  more  cheaply  and  efficiently 
served  by  issuing  the  sheets  as  supplements  to  Typo ,  he  made 
arrangements  to  do  so,  and  sent  to  the  manufacturer  for  a 
sufficient  quantity,  himself  undertaking  the  cost  of  distribution. 
To  his  great  surprise,  he  received  a  reply  stating  that  the  firm 
would  not  circulate  specimens  through  the  medium  of  any 
trade  journal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  original  ground  of  offence  may  have 
consisted  in  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  trade  papers  accept¬ 
ing  agencies  for  American  and  German  houses.  Put  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  authorised  agents  of  the  English  type¬ 
founders  in  the  Australian  houses  have  accepted  similar  foreign 
agencies,  and  in  late  years  have  introduced  large  quantities  of 
ornamental  types,  brass  rules,  borders,  and  ornaments  from 
America  and  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  founders  are  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  their  foreign  rivals.  A  traveller  from  an 
Australian  agency  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  paying  his  annual 
flying  visit  with  a  pile  of  soiled  specimen  books,  and  a  score  of 
other  agencies  to  push,  is  a  poor  representative  of  a  great 
manufacturer.  To  send  a  specimen  book  worth  a  guinea,  with 
4s.  or  5s.  postage  added,  to  each  of  the  160  printing-offices, 
would  be  an  expensive  advertisement.  Most  printers  already 
have  old  books,  and  need  only  to  have  the  novelties  brought 
prominently  before  them  as  they  appear.  And  one  result  of 
thus  ignoring  the  only  effective  means  of  publicity  is  that 
American  and  continental  houses  are  rapidly  occupying  the 
field.  Twelve  years  ago  all  the  type  in  the  colony7  was  of 
English  manufacture.  The  first  American  type  reached  New 
Zealand  in  1876;  the  first  German  type  in  1877;  and  now  every 
printer  in  the  colony  has  American  job-letter,  and  most  of  the 
offices  have  German  type  also.  Year  by  year  the  proportion  of 
English  type  grows  less. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  foreign  houses  are 
less  conservative,  and  are  ready  to  introduce  improvements 
when  required.  The  recent  reform  in  American  type  bodies — 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  costly  improvements  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  any  industry — is  a  case  in  point.  The  English  foun¬ 
dries  (with  one  half-hearted  exception)  positively  refuse  to  make 
a  similar  change,  though  the  trade  loudly  demands  it.  But  the 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  guided  by 
common  sense  in  advertising.  They  recognise  the  value  and 
importance  of  distant  markets.  They  are  careful  to  bring  their 
novelties  before  the  trade  while  still  fresh  by  fty-sheets  for¬ 
warded  direct,  and  by  advertisements  and  specimens  in  trade 
papers.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  intrust  important  foreign 
markets  to  distant  agents  whose  ignorance  of  type  is  extensive, 
and  who  have  half-a-dozen  rival  concerns  in  hand.  And  they 
do  not  “boycot”  the  only'  effective  medium  by  which  they  can 
make  themselves  known  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


SUB-TITLES. 


A  T  ANY  a  title-page,  which  otherwise  might  have  drawn 
l\  1  down  upon  it  unstinted  praise  from  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  has  been  ruined  by  the  addition  of  a  sub-title  ; 
not  only  overloaded,  but  made  quite  ridiculous  and  unmeaning. 
The  office  of  the  sub-title  is,  or  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  most 
clearly  defined.  Its  design  is  to  limit  or  add  some  necessary 
explanation  to  the  title,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
case  either  limitation  or  explanation  may  not  be  expressed  in  a 
few  words,  then  their  proper  place  is  in  the  preface.  Nothing 
is  more  to  be  condemned  than  loading  down  a  title-page  with 
a  long  and  involved  sub-title.  Nowadays,  there  being  a  strong 
tendency'  to  do  tilings  in  the  old  style,  such  title-pages  are 
frequently  met.  On  the  title-page  of  comic  publications  these 
are  not  amiss.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  funny  any  way,  and 
a  man  may  be  pardoned  if  he  exaggerates  his  sub-title  to  an 
extravagant  length,  even  to  making  it  a  sort  of  resume  or 
epitome  of  the  whole  story. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  table  of  contents  should  be 
robbed  of  its  functions  when  it  comes  to  composing  a  title  and 
sub-title  for  a  dignified  book.  With  regard  to  a  sub-title,  the 
rule  should  be  :  As  little  as  possible,  and  that  little  in  as  few 
words  as  compatible  with  clearness.  The  sub-title  may  take 
one  of  several  forms  on  the  title-page  ;  it  may  be  subordinated 
to  the  title  by  means  of  a  disjunctive,  it  may  be  introduced  by 
the  word  “being,”  or  it  may  follow  the  title  without  any  such 
copula,  starting  off  on  its  own  responsibility',  preceded  by  an 
“A”  or  an  “An,”  or  by  “  Its”  or  “Their.” 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  title-page  on  which  the  sub¬ 
title  is  more  than  useless  :  “  Bible  Myths  and  their  Parallels  in 
Other  Religions  :  Being  a  comparison  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with  those  of  Heathen  Nations 
of  Antiquity',  Considering  also  Their  Origin  and  Meaning.” 
Had  the  composer  of  this  title-page  contented  himself  with  the 
words,  “  Bible  Myths  and  Their  Parallels  in  Other  Religions,” 
he  would  have  had  a  strong  and  thoroughly  rounded  title. 
Every  word  which  follows  weakens  his  title  proper.  It  is 
merely  a  dreary  repetition  of  his  ideas  embodied  in  his  title. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  title  should  not  be 
expected  to  set  forth  only  what  may  be  found  in  the  book,  but 
what  one  may  with  reason  expect  to  find  therein. 

Given,  however,  the  title  and  sub-title,  the  next  inquiry  is, 
How  should  they'  be  treated  by  the  compositor?  It  maybe 
safely  asserted  that  the  difficulties  of  making  a  correct  and 
pleasing  title-page  are  largely  increased,  if  not  doubled,  by  the 
addition  of  a  long  and  involved  sub-title.  The  subordination 
must  be  clearly  shown  and  unify  still  preserved.  The  long 
sub-title  must  be  displayed  with  gieat  taste,  or  the  expression 
of  the  title-page  will  be  ruined.  Where  there  should  be  clear¬ 
ness  and  lightness  there  will  be  obscurity  and  heaviness.  The 
use  of  the  colon  is  very  common  on  title-pages  bearing  title  and 
sub-title.  If  the  title-page  be  pointed  at  all,  the  colon  serves 
very  well  to  set  apart  title  from  sub-title  ;  but  great  care  should 
be  observed  in  using  it.  Nothing  is  more  disfiguring  to  a  title- 
page  set  in  graceful,  clear-cut,  light-faced  type  than  to  see  a 
brace  of  large  black  discs  set  after  the  title  proper  in  this  way, 
for  instance  : — 

“  Metempsychosis  :  A  Vision  after  Midnight." 

It  is  almost  like  striving  after  the  impossible  for  a  compositor 
to  attempt  to  construct  a  symmetrical  title-page  when  title  and 
sub-title  have  the  disjunctive  particle  “or”  between  them.  It 
is  as  clumsy  as  it  is  useless  in  most  cases,  and  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  page,  no  matter  where  it  may  be  put  or  in  what  size  type 
it  may  be  set.  If  the  author  would  exercise  a  little  ingenuity', 
he  would  speedily  discover  that  it  may  be  dropped  out  with  a 
great  gain  in  the  graceful  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

For  instance,  take  the  title,  “  Day  After  Death,  or  Our 
Future  Life  According  to  Science.”  Here  the  title-page  could 
gain  immensely  by7  the  omission  of  the  particle,  or  the  title 
might  be  readjusted  as  follows  :  “  Day  After  Death  :  What 
Science  Knows  of  Future  Life.” 

The  ever- recurring  question  is,  Shall  title-pages  be  pointed  ? 
Tastes  differ.  No  ironclad  rules  should  be  laid  down  ;  but  it 
may,  it  is  thought,  with  justice  be  urged  that  in  title-pages 
bearing  both  title  and  sub-title  the  use  of  any  point  save  colon 
and  period  should  be  avoided.  Of  course,  reference  is  intended 
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to  be  made  to  books  of  a  higher  order,  not  to  such  as  issue 
from  commercial  presses  nor  to  such  as  fall  in  the  category  of 
law,  the  sciences,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  uglier,  and  in  fact 
more  illogical  than  setting  a  semicolon  after  the  title  proper. 
It  is  indicative  of  unrest  and  halting,  to  say  nothing  of  its  utter 
lack  of  decorative  form,  and  hence  should  be  banished  from 
the  architectural  tablet  called  the  title-page.  —  American 
Bookmaker. 

. - 5  -»*  ^  * - . - . - - 

Mr.  Dana  on  the  Newspaper. 

"V  J  OBODY  knows  how  to  make  a  newspaper  better  than  Mr. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  and,  when  he  tells  how  the  thing  is 
done,  every  newspaper  man  in  Christendom  pays  attention. 
Mr.  Dana’s  speech  before  the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association, 
at  Milwaukee,  July  24,  has  been  copied  far  and  wide.  It  was 
like  the  Sun — bright,  terse,  suggestive  in  every  line.  Here  are 
the  epigrammatic  maxims  into  which  he  compressed  his  advice 
on  the  practical  conduct  of  a  newspaper  : — 

1.  Get  the  news,  get  all  the  news,  and  nothing  but  the  news. 

2.  Copy  nothing  from  another  publication  without  perfect 
credit. 

3.  Never  print  an  interview  without  the  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  party  interviewed. 

4.  Never  print  a  paid  advertisement  as  news  matter.  Let 
every  advertisement  appear  as  an  advertisement  ;  no  sailing- 
under  false  colours. 

5.  Never  attack  the  weak  or  the  defenceless,  either  by  argu¬ 
ment,  by  invective,  or  by  ridicule,  unless  there  is  some  absolute 
public  necessity  for  so  doing. 

6.  Fight  for  your  opinions,  but  do  not  believe  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  whole  truth  or  the  only  truth. 

7.  Support  your  party,  if  you  have  one.  But  do  not  think  all 
the  good  men  are  in  it  and  all  the  bad  men  outside  of  it. 

8.  Above  all,  know  and  believe  that  humanity  is  advancing  ; 
that  there  is  progress  in  human  life  and  human  affairs  ;  and 
that,  as  sure  as  God  liv  es,  the  future  will  be  greater  and  better 
than  the  present  or  the  past. 

These  make  a  liberal  code,  truly,  and  the  journalist  who  lives 
up  to  them  will  be  no  mere  reflector  of  public  opinion.  He  wall 
have  need,  as  Mr.  Dana  said,  of  universal  knowledge,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  universal  sympathy.  His  education  must  be  broad 
and  sound.  Mr.  Dana  would  have  him  first  learn  all  that 
family  life  and  the  college  can  teach  him,  and  then  get  into 
contact  with  the  great  world  of  business  through  the  duties 
of  the  newspaper  office  itself.  This  is  the  true  post  graduate 
school  for  the  newspaper  man.  The  function  of  the  profession 
that  exacts  so  much  of  its  votaries  should  be  something  more 
consequential  than  the  publication  of  gossip,  and  on  this  point 
Mr.  Dana  spoke  these  true  words  : — “  We  understand  that  the 
press  is  a  powerful  agent.  It  takes  men  when  their  information 
is  incomplete,  when  their  reasoning  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  when  their  opinions  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  it  suggests  and 
intimates  and  insinuates  an  opinion  and  a  judgment  which 
oftentimes  the  man,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  force  of  character,  adopts  as  something  established  and 
concluded.  That  is  one  part  of  the  power  of  the  press.  It  is 
a  power  and  influence  which  is  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
people,  often  without  any  knowledge  or  any  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  is  subject  to  it.  That  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  changed,  except  as  the 
individual  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more  able  to  form  and 
guide  his  own  judgment,  and  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
sort  of  suggestive  influence  and  control.  But  that  does  not 
happen  to  everybody.  In  that  way  there  is  a  real  and  remark¬ 
able  power  in  the  press,  and  it  is  a  power  that  inspires  me 
always  with  a  very  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Here  you 
take  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  without  his  knowing  it  you  shape 
it,  you  direct  it,  you  send  him  along  on  a  road  which  he  does 
not  know,  and  very  often  which  you  do  not  know.” 

The  other  part  of  the  power  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  Mr. 
Dana’s  mind  the  more  important  part,  is  that  which  a  free 
press  plays  as  the  defender  of  liberty.  “When  every  other 
bulwark  is  gone,  the  free  press  will  remain  to  preserve  the 
liberties  that  we  mean  shall  be  handed  down  to  our  children, 
and  to  maintain,  let  us  hope,  the  republic  in  all  its  majesty  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever,” 


OUR  worthy  contemporary,  the  Drapers'  Record ,  had  an 
article  in  its  issue  for  September  29  under  the  above 
heading,  pointing  out  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  pernicious 
system  of  treating.  Of  course  our  contemporary  deals  with  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wholesale  drapers  and 
buyers,  but  we  are  sure  the  same  evils  obtain  in  the  printing- 
trades.  Our  contemporary  says  : — “  We  call  it  bad  business, 
and  stand  by  what  we  say.  It  is  bad  business.  It  robs  the 
transaction  of  its  purely  commercial  basis,  which  all  trade  to 
be  legitimate  should  possess.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
larger  houses,  every  little  wareroom  in  the  City  now  has  its  box 
Of  cigars,  its  bottle  of  whisky,  and  its  syphon  of  soda  wherewith 
and  whereby  to  entreat  the  wary  and  beguile  the  unwary. 
Many  a  young  buyer  has  failed  in  his  returns  through  being 
too  much  beguiled  in  this  manner.  Many  a  traveller  while  on 
the  road  has  gone  the  wrong  road  owing  to  this  pernicious 
custom.  In  America  it  is  just  the  same,  only  more  glaringly 
so.  The  British  houses,  certainly,  manage  it  in  a  quieter  way. 
This  is  what  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  in  New 
York  recently  said  anent  the  habit  : — ‘  1  will  not  allow  any  of 
my  salesmen  to  work  the  hotels  at  night,  to  show  the  town  to  a 
customer,  to  buy  drinks  or  dinners  for  him.  I  consider  the 
whole  practice  degrading  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  not 
only  unbusinesslike,  but  unprofitable  as  well.  Buyers  are 
neither  fools  nor  beggars.  Most  of  them  don’t  relish  an 
attempt  to  bait  them  with  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  drinks  ;  nor 
do  they  want  to  be  placed  under  obligations  of  that  kind.  My 
salesmen  sell  goods  in  the  store  and  on  the  road,  not  at  Coney 
Island,  nor  over  bars  ;  and  by  far  the  best  record  is  made  in 
the  long  run  by  those  who  never  take  a  drink,  and  who  always 
go  home  at  six  o’clock.  My  business  is  to  sell  goods,  and  to 
do  that  I  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  corrupt  my  customers’ 
morals,  nor  to  incite  my  salesmen  to  become  drunkards.’  Only 
within  a  few  days  ago  a  representative  of  a  wholesale  city 
house  admitted  in  our  hearing,  that  on  the  day  previous  he  had 
consumed  no  fewer  than  forty  glasses  of  different  drinks  taken 
in  the  way  of  business  amongst  business  men.  Only  think  of 
it  !  It  is  also  within  our  knowledge  that  not  long  since  two 
fellow  travellers  (i.e.,  representing  the  same  house)  died  very 
suddenly  within  two  or  three  months  of  each  other,  from  no 
other  cause  than  over-drinking,  brought  about  by  the  supposed 
necessities  of  doing  business.  This,  too,  for  a  house  that  floats 
the  moral  standard  very  high  !” 

We  wish  this  abominable  system  could  be  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  honour  our  contemporary  for  dealing  in  so 
vigorous  and  outspoken  a  manner  with  the  abuse.  We  go 
further  in  the  matter,  however,  for  while  the  writer  of  the  article 
says  he  does  not  advocate  total  abstinence,  we  say  that  nothing- 
short  of  that  affords  any  safety  for  buyer  or  seller,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  educating  opinion  in  this  direction  that  reform  is 
possible. 

- > - 0"<3  o  - - 

Straw  Paper-making  in  Germany. 


*  I  'HE  process  of  making  common  yellow  straw  paper  and 
X  straw  pulp,  although  seemingly  simple,  requires  exact 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  cheapness  of  the  straw  must 
not  be  exclusively  considered,  but  the  quality,  as  not  only  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  but  the  amount  depends  upon  it.  Out  of 
good,  clean  straw,  80  per  cent,  of  paper  or  pulp  can  be  obtained, 
while  a  poorer  grade  will  yield  scarcely  60  per  cent.  The 
Rapier  Zeitung,  in  a  recent  number,  describes  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  which  different  German  makers  use,  and  we  give  the 
article  in  condensed  form.  Old  factories  cook  the  straw,  uncut, 
in  wooden  stationary  vats  without  pressure.  The  straw  is  put 
in  by  layers,  well  packed  down,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime 
added,  the  lime  being  previously  slacked  and  cleaned.  The 
vat  is  then  filled  with  water,  covered;  and  steam  applied, 
penetrating  from  below,  which  will  cause  the  mass  to  boil  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  boiling  lasts  four  or  five  hours,  and 
then  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
hollander,  and  washed  out  before  the  beating  rolls  are  lowered 
and  the  grinding  done.  In  larger  and  newer  factories  the 
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straw  is  cut  into  short  lengths  before  cooking,  and  a  cylindrical 
or  round  pressure-kettle  is  used  for  the  latter  process.  Lime 
in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  is  used,  and  a  steam  pressure  of 
four  or  five  atmospheres  is  applied.  The  duration  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  varies  from  two  to  ten  hours.  In  many  factories  the 
cooked  straw  is  passed  through  the  grinder  before  being  put  in 
the  hollander,  which  crushes  the  knots  in  the  stalks,  but  the 
fibres  are  hurt  so  that  the  paper  made  by  this  process  has 
never  the  firmness  and  tenacity  of  that  made  in  the  wooden 
vats.  The  grinder  makes  air-dried  pulp  too  greasy,  so  that  it 
warps,  and  cannot  be  used  in  bookbinding.  Straw  has  fine, 
weak  fibres,  and  they  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible.  The 
best  machine  to  produce  flat-lying,  smooth,  firm  pulp  is  a 
hollander,  built  in  its  several  parts  properly  for  this  work,  and 
the  miller  should  understand  the  business.  The  best  stuff  and 
firm,  knot  free  paper,  can  then  be  made  in  double  quantities 
with  the  least  power.  It  is  highly  requisite  that  the  paper  be 
well  pressed  and  dried  on  the  cylinders  of  the  press,  and  that 
the  “  overcloth  ”  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp.  A  clean 
cloth  does  not  adhere  to  the  paper.  Lime  or  clay  is  often 
taken  to  saturate  the  cloth,  but  in  using  clay  or  china-clay  the 
starchy  paste  often  mixes  with  the  pulp.  There  is  nothing 
better  to  make  thin  paper  from  weak,  fibrous  stuffs,  like  straw 
and  wood  pulps,  than  the  usual  paper  machine,  because  the 
paper  leaves  the  drying-cylinder  with  a  dried  surface,  and 
then  it  can  be  passsd  through  the  cutter  by  hand  to  the  reeler 
or  rolling  machine.  The  side  of  the  paper  next  the  cylinder  is 
smooth  like  glass,  the  reverse  rough.  The  paper  when  very 
thin  is  often  charged  with  electricity  in  the  outer  edges,  so  that 
it  will  not  cut  from  off  both  the  circular  knives,  but  this  is 
afterwards  done  by  the  cutting  machine.  The  straw  paper 
machine  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  paper  of  more  than  fifty 
grammes  to  the  square  metre.  The  long-sieve  machine  is 
specially  adapted  because  the  drying  surface  of  the  cylinder  is 
greater.  Much  brown  and  green  straw  paper  is  used.  The 
brown  is  made  by  adding,  before  the  cooking  of  the  straw,  6  to 
10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  will  make  cheap  wrap¬ 
ping  papers  hard  and  tenacious.  This  sulphate  of  iron  adds 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  paper,  and  forms  with 
the  lime  sulphate  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  iron  or  rust,  and  this 
latter  does  the  colouring.  Green  straw  paper  is  much  used  for 
wrapping  of  fire  boxes.  The  best  bleached  fibre  is  used,  and 
the  colour  obtained  by  3  per  cent,  of  extract  of  logwood  and 
3  per  cent,  of  blue  vitriol.  The  colouring  matter  is  rather  dear, 
but  there  is  none  better  or  cheaper.  All  these  processes  are 
those  used  in  the  making  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  straw  paper, 
because  lime  cannot  wholly  free  the  fibre  from  incrusting  and 
cementing  matters.  This  is  principally  done  by  caustic  soda, 
which  gives  a  pure  cellulose. 


HOW  TO  CENTRE  A  SHEET, 

THE  quickest  and  best  way  to  centre  a  sheet  in  setting 
gauges  on  the  platen  is  to  first  mark  the  width  of  the 
page  or  matter  on  the  sheet,  placing  one  edge  of  the  sheet  to 
the  edge  of  the  matter,  and  then  fold  it  to  the  mark.  The  fold 
is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  The  space  between  the 
creases  left  by  these  folds  will  show  the  exact  margin,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  now  to  lay  the  sheet  on  the  tympan  and  mark 
the  place  for  the  gauges.  The  rule  applies  to  either  the  side 
or  bottom  gauges. 

To  get  the  sheet  straight,  find  a  straight  line  in  the  form 
running  lengthwise  of  the  platen  and  mark  it  on  the  sheet, 
first  having  laid  the  sheet  to  the  margin  thus  ascertained. 
Then  carry  the  sheet  along  the  line  to  the  places  desired  for 
the  bottom  gauges,  and  mark.  Should  there  be  no  line  long 
enough  to  thus  straighten  the  sheet,  overlapping  lines  may  be 
used  by  making  extra  marks,  or  one  of  them  lengthened  with  a 
straight  edge  and  pencil.  It  is  generally  safe,  however,  to 
square  the  sheet  to  edge  of  the  platen. 

While  sheets  can  be  thus  centred  and  squared  with  com¬ 
parative  trueness,  there  is  always  a  chance  for  deviation  from 
the  line  in  making  the  mark  and  setting  the  gauges,  and  no 
matter  how  slight  this  may  be  it  should  be  corrected.  Adjust¬ 
able  gauges — those  that  can  be  regulated  after  they  have  been 
secured  in  the  tympan — are  indispensable  in  getting  the  sheets 
exactly  true. — A'icl. 


(paper  Cta&e 

A  German  technician  contributes  to  the  Papier  Zeitung  the 
results  of  his  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  upon  the 
durability  and  strength  of  paper  by  calendering  or  satin-finish¬ 
ing.  The  paper,  with  which  he  experimented,  was  made  of 

60  per  cent,  linen  rags  and  40  per  cent,  cotton,  and  was 
calendered  on  an  eight-rolled  roll  calender.  He  made  fifteen 
experiments  in  all,  divided  into  five  groups  and  passed  each 
piece  respectively  twice,  four,  and  eight  times  through  the 
calender.  In  the  first  group  there  was  no  weighting  of  or 
pressure  by  the  calender.  The  rolls  were  weighted  1,800  kilo¬ 
grams  in  the  second  group,  3,600  kilograms  in  the  third, 
5,400  kilograms  in  the  fourth,  and  7,200  kilograms  in  the  fifth 
group.  He  deduced  from  the  results  that,  if  the  weighting  of 
the  rolls  was  too  heavy  or  the  paper  too  often  passed  under 
them,  a  crushing  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  paper  resulted, 
which  injured  its  quality.  The  average  elasticity  was  more 
easily  effected  by  calendering  than  the  average  length  of  the 
breaks,  or  “  tearing,”  and  a  significant  weakening  of  the  elas¬ 
ticity  appeared  with  increased  weight  on  the  rolls.  The 
maximum  increase  of  “tearing  length”  was  7  per  cent,  in 
average  calendering,  but  8  per  cent,  was  quickly  reached  if  the 
satin-finish  was  made  heavy.  In  the  most  favourable  case  the 
elasticity  fell  2^  per  cent.,  while  a  heavy  finish  reduced  it  10 
per  cent.  It  was  found  in  the  case  of  lengthwise  or  diagonal 
tears  that  satin-finish  increased  the  strength  of  the  paper,  to 

61  to  7  per  cent.,  while  in  tears,  in  the  width,  the  strength  in¬ 
creased  12  per  cent.  The  lower  percentage  in  lengthwise 
breaks  is  owing  to  the  great  fibrous  deposit  along  the  machine’s 
course,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  fibrous  structure  suffers 
from  pressure.  Paper,  calendered  under  a  pressure  of  7,200 
kilograms  and  eight  times  passed  through  the  rolls,  loses 
14  per  cent,  of  its  elasticity,  while  elasticity  in  width  decreases 
8  per  cent,  with  an  average  finish.  All  paper  will  not  give 
exactly  the  same  results,  as  the  treatment  of  the  raw  stuff,  its 
kind,  and  the  working  of  the  paper  machine,  would  affect  them 
more  or  less.  But,  although  it  is  easier  to  write  on  highly 
calendered  paper,  the  “hold”  of  the  fibres  is  weakened,  and 
all  imperfections  are  more  plainly  visible. 

Paper  Pencils.— Paper  pencils  are  the  subject  of  a  patent 
which  promises  to  lead  to  a  large  industry,  as  we  understand 
that  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced  is  marvellously 
low.  Ordinary  cedar-wood  pencils,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
made  by  glueing  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  after  having 
placed  into  a  slot  made  in  one  of  them  a  prepared  slip  of 
graphite  or  other  marking  material.  But  though  it  seems  so 
simple,  there  are  a  great  many  operations  to  be  performed  in 
doing  this  :  such  as  cutting  the  large  wood  into  strips  of  the 
right  size,  making  the  slot  or  groove  in  which  the  lead  has  to 
be  placed,  preparing  the  leads  of  the  required  size,  firing  these 
to  make  them  firm,  then  placing  them  by  hand  in  the  slots  of 
the  wood  strips,  glueing  these  strips  together,  and,  after  the 
glue  is  set,  the  two  pieces  of  glued  wood  have  to  be  rounded 
off  and  polished,  &c.  The  idea  of  using  paper  instead  of  wood 
for  pencils  is  not  new,  but  an  objection  to  pencils  thus  formed 
was  the  difficulty  of  sharpening,  paper  being  so  tough  that 
even  with  the  sharpest  knife  the  jerking  from  the  paper  to  the 
lead  caused  the  latter  to  snap  off.  Then,  again,  the  paper 
having  to  be  folded  round  a  previously  formed  and  hardened 
marking  material,  was  a  tedious  and  expensive  labour.  These 
objections  to  the  use  of  paper  are  overcome  by  Mr.  Green’s 
process.  The  paper  is  first  made  into  tubes,  a  gross  or  more 
of  these  are  placed  in  a  frame  forming'  the  lower  end  of  a 
cylinder,  and  the  substance  to  be  used  as  the  marking  material 
being  put  in  a  plastic  state  into  the  body  of  the  cylinder  by 
pressure,  is  forced  into  the  hollow  centres  of  the  paper  tubes. 
The  marking  material,  which  now  forms  the  centre  of  each 
tube,  is  hardened  by  gradual  drying  during  six  days  at  increas¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Up  to  this  point,  the  paper  tubes  are  simply 
tough  cases  ;  but,  by  now  plunging  them  into  melted  paraffin 
wax,  the  paper  becomes  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  cut  as 
easily  as  the  best  cedar-wood. — Invention. 

The  well-known  paper  factory  in  Lachendorf,  near  Celle, 
which  has  been  owned  and  operated  for  209  years  by  the 
Drewsen  family,  recently  celebrated  the  350th  anniversary  of 
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its  founding  and  the  fifty  years  of  service  of  its  superintendent. 
Preparations  for  an  elaborate  celebration  bad  been  made,  but 
were  given  up  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  death,  and  a  social 
meeting  with  speeches  by  both  owners  and  employes  and  a 
banquet,  in  which  all  joined,  was  substituted. 

A  JOINT-STOCK  company  at  Aschaffenburg  has,  besides  its 
paper  factory,  a  natron  and  sulphite  cellulose  factory.  In 
endeavouring  to  cleanse  the  waste  water  used  in  this  factory  a 
new  source  of  income  has  been  found.  The  water  is  collected 
in  stone  pits  about  84  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  40  in.  deep,  the 
water  entering  and  leaving  in  small  conduits.  Twenty  feet  from 
the  entrance  a  low  wall  14  ft.  long  is  built  diagonally  across  the 
pit,  and  against  this  all  the  heavy  impurities  are  caught.  A 
fibrous  gray  moss,  amounting  to  20,000  kilograms  monthly,  is 
thus' accumulated,  which,  when  treated  on  the  wet  machine, 
produces  a  salable  grey  pulp,  which  readily  sells  at  a  gooci 
price.  The  income  from  this  source  is  reckoned  to  be  from 
,£1,500  to  ,£2,000  yearly.  The  water  itself,  from  the  neutralising 
mingling  of  the  acids  and  alkalies,  is  freed  from  all  harmful 
effects. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Scientific  American  says  that  several 
samples  made  from  the  hulls  and  stalks  of  the  cotton  plant 
have  lately  been  on  view  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  pulp  is  as 
white  as  snow,  and  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  converted  into  the 
finest  writing  paper.  The  ligneous  substances  of  the  hulls  and 
stalks  are  removed  by  a  new  process.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
fibres  are  extracted  from  the  hull,  which  has  hitherto  been  used 
either  for  fuel  in  the  mills  or  for  fertilising  purposes,  and  38 
per  cent,  is  obtained  from  the  stalks,  which  have  generally  been 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields.  If  the  process  proves  successful, 
the  value  of  these  comparatively  useless  products  will  be  in¬ 
creased  ten-fold. 


RARE  BIBLES, 


A  MONG  the  most  important  acquisitions  made  by  the 
L  V.  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  during  the  year  are  the 
following  works :  A  Bible  in  the  Georgian  language,  in  folio, 
printed  at  Moscow  in  1743,  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Bakar,  the 
sonofKing  Vachtang,  who  made  use  of  materials  collected  by  his 
uncle,  King  Artchyl.  This  book  is  exceedingly  rare,  as  nearly 
the  whole  impression  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Moscow 
in  1812.  Only  ten  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  no  other 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  has  ever  been  printed  in  the  Georgian 
language.  Another  rare  Bible  is  the  one  in  Armenian,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  qto,  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts, 
as  also  a  psalter  in  Armenian,  printed  at  Venice  in  1565,  8vo. 
This  book  was  the  first  production  of  the  Armenian  press, 
established  by  Abgar  at  Venice,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
portion  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Armenian.  To  these  should  be 
added  Archbishop  Parker’s  rare  work  entitled  “De  Antiquitate 
Ecclesiae  Britannicae,”  printed  in  Lambeth  Palace,  by  John 
Day,  in  1572,  folio,  and  intended  for  private  distribution  among 
the  friends  of  the  archbishop.  It  is  believed  that  no  more  than 
twenty-five  copies  of  this  work  exist,  and  no  two  copies  agree 
entirely  in  their  contents.  Four  copies  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Finally,  the  Missal  for  the  use  of  the  diocese  of 
Seville,  printed  at  Seville,  by  Jacob  Cromberger,  in  1507,  folio, 
a  service  book  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  printed  on  vellum. 
It  is  a  magnificent  example  of  early  Spanish  typography,  and 
was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  first  of  a  family  of  German 
printers  who  worked  at  Seville  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  Only  one  other  copy  is  known  to  exist  and  that  is  in 
the  Casanati  Library  at  Rome. 


Copper-plate  Printing. 


IN  obtaining  the  extreme  of  pressure  for  copper-plate  print¬ 
ing  by  steam  power  two  printing  rolls,  each  about  18  in. 
in  diameter  and  3  It.  long  and  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  are 
placed  over  each  other.  Between  these  the  printing  table, 
made  of  rolled  steel,  works.  The  bearings  of  the  top  roll  are 
placed  in  boxes  sliding  vertically  in  slots  in  side  frames,  and 
the  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  couple  of  compound 


levers  and  weights.  These  weights  can  be  altered  and  the 
pressure  varied  to  any  degree  up  to  40  tons. 

The  rolls  are  geared  with  two  cast-iron  wheels  of  specially 
strong  metal,  in  which  the  teeth  are  cut  out  of  the  solid.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  bottom  roll  is  fixed  a  wheel  of  thirty-four 
teeth  2  in.  in  pitch,  which  gears  into  a  pinion  of  eleven  teeth, 
made  of  hammered  iron,  also  turned  and  cut  out  of  the 
solid.  This  pinion  is  keyed  to  a  steel  shaft  which  has  bearings 
in  both  side  frames.  On  this  shaft  is  also  keyed  a  worm 
wheel  of  fifty  teeth,  the  rim  of  which  is  made  of  phosphor 
bronze.  The  boss  is  of  cast  iron  and  the  rim  and  boss  are 
bolted  together  with  steel  bolts  driven  in.  The  teeth  in  the 
worm  wheel  are  cut  to  a  true  shape  by  a  special  hob  of  the 
same  size  as  the  worm,  thus  insuring  the  working  of  the  worm 
at  the  worm  wheel  without  backlash,  and  bringing  the  greatest 
amount  of  wearing  surface  of  the  worm  into  use. 

The  worm  itself  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  in  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  one  end  of  which  rests  in  a  thrust  bearing  fixed  to  the 
foot  of  the  side  frame,  and  the  other  end  being  coupled  to 
the  engine.  The  worm  runs  in  a  covered  oil  box  to  prevent 
splashing.  Such  a  press  requires  a  separate  engine  to  drive  it, 
and  a  small  high-speed  engine  is  usually  connected  to  it  by  a 
worm  gearing.  The  press,  so  arranged,  maybe  put  through  the 
following  cycle  of  movement  in  about  three  seconds  :  viz.,  start, 
stop,  reverse,  stop,  start,  stop,  thus  coming  back  to  the  original 
position.  By  such  a  machine  dry  impressions,  quite  as  sharp 
and  distinct  as  the  damp  hand-made  ones,  have  been  obtained 
from  copper-plates  measuring  28 J  in.  by  265-  in.,  and  where 
the  extreme  pressure  has  been  found  to  slightly  enlarge  the 
sheets  a  system  of  sprinkling  has  been  added  which  entirely 
obviates  the  difficulty. 


IMITATION  WOOD,  COPPERj  OR  STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS, 


THIS  late  method,  having  for  its  object  the  perfect  imita¬ 
tion,  by  zincography,  of  engravings  on  wood,  steel,  and 
copper,  embodies  the  effort  of  a  foreign  inventor,  resident  in 
Belgium,  and  possesses  some  interesting  features.  By  means 
of  suitable  projection  apparatus,  the  image  of  the  object  to  be 
reproduced  is  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  or  previously 
prepared  paper,  and  then  photographed,  afterwards  transferring 
it  to  zinc  or  copper  by  well-known  means.  In  practical 
operation  the  paper,  or,  preferably,  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  is 
made  ready  by  printing  lines,  such  as  we  employ  in  wood,  &c., 
engraving  on  it  by  an  engraving  or  other  process.  On  the 
ground  thus  prepared,  the  image  is  projected  by  means  of 
apparatus,  and  may  be  produced  by  using  the  negative  direct 
or  the  image  of  any  opaque  solid  object  in  a  mirror.  This 
image,  projected  upon  the  paper  covered  with  lines,  is  itself 
covered  with  these  lines,  which  appear  more  or  less  strong, 
according  to  the  shades.  If  a  single  sheet  of  caoutchouc  be 
used,  it  may  be  stretched  more  or  less  in  whole  or  in  part, 
rendering  the  lines  more  or  less  wide  apart  and  curved.  So, 
by  photographing  the  image  thus  produced,  a  negative  is 
obtained  with  all  the  lines  on  it,  resembling  a  reproduction 
from  a  wood  engraving. 

National  A  ssociation  of  Journalists. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  this  newly-organised  body  was  held  at 
Bristol  on  Saturday,  September  15,  to  consider  a  draft  scheme 
for  an  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  delegates  and  executive  were  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Charles  Wathen,  at  the  Guildhall,  and  entertained 
by  the  Bristol  president,  Mr.  T.  D.  Taylor ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Reid,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  presided  at  the  conference.  It  was  reported  that  the  number 
of  members  had  increased  to  1,070  in  15  districts  and  13  sub-districts. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  details  of  the  proposed  regulations  an  interesting 
debate  was  raised  on  an  amendment  submitted  by  the  Berks,  Oxford, 
and  Bucks  district,  that  ladies  should  be  non-corporate  members. 
This  was  seconded  by  the  Hereford  sub-district,  the  proposer  remarking, 
amidst  laughter,  that  while  there  was  no  desire  to  keep  out  ladies 
entirely,  yet,  as  spinsters  were  obliged  to  increase  in  number,  and  would 
probably  take  to  journalism  as  a  profession,  it  was  necessary  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  management  getting  into  their  hands. 
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Mr.  Harold  Lewis,  of  the  j Bristol  Mercury,  opposed  the  amendment, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  Letter  profession  in  which 
ladies  could  use  their  talents  than  journalism.  The  ability  and  fitness 
which  ladies  possessed  for  journalism  were  strikingly  shown  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Crawford  (son  of  Mrs.  Crawford)  also  objected  to  the  amendment, 
and  urged  that  journalism  was  a  profession  in  which  ladies  had  shown 
great  ability. — The  president  mentioned  that  nine-tenths  of  the  members 
of  the  association  were  in  favour  of  ladies  being  fully  admitted.  Only 
two  voted  for  the  amendment,  which  was  accordingly  lost.  The 
admission  of  ladies  was  agreed  to.  Amongst  other  subjects  brought 
before  the  delegates  was  that  of  the  rule  which  was  laid  down  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  council  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  examination  for  fitness.  The  president  said  the  primary  object  of 
the  institute  was  educational,  and  the  proposition  was  carried.  The 
conference  was  practically  concluded  by  the  delegates  adopting  unani¬ 
mously  the  proposition  of  the  president,  that  the  central  executive  should 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  conversion  of  the  association  into  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  A  dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  the  president  of  the  association  being  in  the  chair,  and 
amongst  the  company  present  were  Mr.  Handel  Cossham,  M.r., 
Miss  A.  Wakeman,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden.  The  toast  .of  “  Success 
to  the  National  Association  of  Journalists  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend,  and  acknowledged  by  the  president.— Mr.  T.  W.  Clayden 
proposed  “The  Irish  Journalists’  Association,”  which  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  T-  C.  Hall,  one  of  the  delegates. 


J)otne  Qtofee. 


Tenders  were  recently  accepted  by  the  London  Common  Council 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Kell,  for  chromo-lithographic  view  of  interior  of  new 
council  chamber,  and  frames  for  ditto,  £i93-  l^s-  3^-  1  an<3  f°r 
lithographing  plans  of  alterations,  &c.,  in  Guildhall,  ^54-  1 5s- 

Tiie  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  have  issued 
a  list  of  religious  and  temperance  weekly  newspapers,  showing  those 
printed  fairly  and  those  unfairly.  Of  the  number  given  (sixty-nine), 
thirty-eight  are  stated  to  be  printed  by  fair  and  thirty-one  by  unfair 
firms. 

Messrs.  Dean  &  Son,  i6oa,  Fleet-street,  have  in  preparation  a 
new  chromo-lithographic  book,  designed  by  Lucien  Besche  (of  the 
Queen),  entitled  “  A  Girl’s  Anticipation  and  Realization  of  Marriage,” 
which  will  consist  of  twenty  artistically  coloured  plates,  with  appro¬ 
priate  letterpress  by  C.  N.  Phillips. 

The  twelfth  season  of  the  City  of  London  Auxiliary  to  the  Printers’ 
Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation,  commenced  on 
the  (2th  inst.  The  sum  realised  by  the  meeting  last  season  amounted 
to  ^103.  2s.  yAd.,  and  the  total  amount  paid  into  the  Printers’  Pension 
Corporation  by  the  auxiliary  is  £622.  13s. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunt,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hunt 
&  Sens,  wholesale  stationers,  222,  Upper  Thames-stieet,  E.C.,  was 
proved  recently,  the  personal  estate  being  valued  at  upwards  of 
_£i6,oco.  The  deceased  leaves  his  share  of  the  business  to  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Arthur  Voce,  who  must  pay  out  of  it  ^500  per  annum 
to  his  wife. 

The  will  of  Mr.  William  Chappell,  F.S.A.,  late  of  53,  Upper 
Brook-street,  a  partner  in  the  firm  ot  Messrs.  Cramer,  Beale,  and 
Chappell,  music  publishers,  who  died  on  August  20  last,  was  proved 
on  October  1  by  Mr.  Thomas  Patey  Chappell  and  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur 
Chappell,  the  brothers  and  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
being  sworn  under  a  nominal  amount. 

The  special  Autumn  issue  of  the  Drapers'  Record  { Sept.  15)  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  English  trade  journalism,  and  makes  us  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  America  is  not  the  only  place  where  good  printing 
is  done.  The  printers,  Messrs.  MacRae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  Limited,  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  work,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
upon  the  enterprise  they  display  in  the  conduct  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  the  new  editor  of  the  S:.  James's,  is  a  young 
man,  and  was  recently  married.  At  Oxford  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Stead’s  assistant  on  the  Pall  Mall.  He  is  more  a 
journalist  than  a  litterateur,  though,  like  Mr.  Cook,  he  is  an  author, 
having  published  in  conjunction  with  another,  a  “  Dictionary  of 
History.”  His  political  views  were  formed  under  Mr.  Greenwood. 

A  social  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Aldenham  Institute, 
Goldington -crescent,  Pancras-road,  N.W.,  to  inaugurate  the  winter 
session,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  September  29.  A  very 
attractive  programme  for  the  session  is  issued.  A  class  for  instruction 
in  letterpress  printing  meets  on  Monday  evenings  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  J.  Fisher  ;  and  a  ciass  for  instruction  in  lithographic  and  other 
printing  processes  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  S.  II.  Parkins  meets  on 
Tuesday  evenings. 


Messrs.  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons,  of  Preston,  have  supplied  the 
new  machines,  eight  in  number,  for  the  new  offices  of  the  People, 
Milford-lane,  Strand.  W.  C.  They  are  of  the  most  modern  make,  and 
capable  of  printing  and  folding  100,000  copies  an  hour.  The  folding 
portion  of  the  machines  is  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.’s  latest  intention, 
and  they  have  granted  Messrs.  Foster  &  Sons  a  licence,  under  heavy 
royalty,  to  attach  the  devices. 

The  London  Trades’  Council  urge  all  working  people  and  others’ 
interested  in  the  labour  cause  to  insist  upon  candidates  for  the  School 
Board  and  similar  public  bodies  declaring  against  sweating  in  any 
form  whatever,  and  pledging  themselves  to  give  contracts  only  to 
Frms  wdio  carry  out  the  work  themselves,  and  who  pay  all  in  their 
employ  the  current  rate  of  wages.  This  appeal  has  been  brought 
about  in  connexion  with  a  printing  contract  given  by  the  London 
School  Board  to  an  unfair  house. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Sale  &  Sons,  printers,  lithographers, 
.and  stationers,  9,  Stevenson-square,  Manchester,  is  for  sale  by  tender, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  trustee  under  the  deed  of  assignment 
recently  executed  by  the  firm.  The  stock-in-trade  and  machinery  is 
extensive,  and  the  plant  mostly  modern,  the  cost  price  of  the  whole  being 
stated  at  ^1 1,800.  The  business  is  to  be  sold  in  one  lot,  and  as  a 
going  concern.  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  by  to-day,  October  15,  to  the 
trustee,  Mr.  Handley,  4A,  Booth-street. 

1  he  general  manager  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  is  arranging  a  great 
harvest  festival,  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  iSth  inst."  Special 
attractions  are  promised,  including  a  two-mile  leap  from  a  balloon  by 
Professor  Baldwin,  variety  entertainments,  a  ballad  concert,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  with  grand  firework 
display.  I  he  energy  displayed  in  the  management  of  this  hitherto 
unfortunate  place1  should  command  success,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  attendance  on  the  1 8th  will  be  exceedingly  large. 

Actions  against  Newspapers. — Three  actions  have  been  com¬ 
menced  against  three  different  newspapers  for  libels.  One  is 
instituted  by  Sir  A.  Sullivan,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  R.  D’Oyly 
Carte .  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  for  having 
published  some  of  the  original  dialogue  and  lyrics  of  their  new  opera. 
Another  is  against  the  Daily  Telegraph,  by  Mr.  Piser,  otherwise 
known  as  “  Leather  Apron,”  for  being  accused  by  that  journal  of 
murdering  Mrs.  Nichols  ;  the  third  being  against  the  Star,  brought 
by  the  same  individual  for  the  same  cause. 

1  he  first  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Typographia  took  place  'at 
Cook’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Leicester,  on  August  6,  Henry  H. 
Bemrose,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  It  was  stated  that  the  Association 
started  with  twenty  members,  while  now  there  were  300,  and  as  many 
more  ready  to  join  as  soon  as  arrangements  for  the  various  localities 
could  be  completed.  There  are  members  in  thirty-eight  towns  and 
cities.  Correspondence  with  the  members  shows  that  everywhere, 
especially  amongst  young  printers,  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  and  a  fuller  knowdedge  of  the  technicalities  of  the  craft. 
Derby  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  conference  in 
1889,  the  time  to  be  the  first  whole  week  in  Tilly. 

A  Printer’s  Jubilee. — On  Wednesday,  September  26,  a  jubilee 
smoking  concert  and  presentation  took  place  at  the  Angel  tavern, 
Blackfnars,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Robert  Roberts,  who  had  that  day 
completed  his  fiftieth  year  of  continued  service  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Silverlock,  medical  label  printers,  of  92,  Blackfriars-road.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  consisted  of  an  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  money, 
including  a  complete  set  of  jubilee  coins,  from  his  fellow-workmen, 
Mr.  Carpenter  (manager),  supplementing  the  presentation  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gift  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  very  interesting 
speech,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  his  fifty  years’  experience  in  the 
trade.  Some  excellent  singing  and  recitations  brought  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Henry  Littleton,  late  of  1,  Berners-street,  and 
Dunedin  House,  Sydenham,  proprietor  of  the  house  of  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.,  music  publishers,  who  died  on  May  11  last,  was  proved 
on  September  29  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ilenry  Littleton  and  Mr.  Augustus 
James  Littleton,  the  sons  and  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal 
estate  exceeding  ^80,000.  'I  he  testator  bequeaths  ^10,000  each  to 
his  daughters,  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Amy  Eliza,  which  sums  are  to  bear 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  are  not  to  be  called  in  till  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  or  till  his  business  is  sold  ;  and  .£500,  His  household, 
furniture  and  effects,  and  an  annuity  of  £700  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Eliza  Littleton.  The  residue  of  his  property  he  leaves  to  his  sons, 
Alfred  Henry  and  Augustus  James,  and  he  expresses  a  wish  that  they 
wdll  continue  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  keep  the  name  of 
“  Novello  ”  in  the  style  or  name  of  the  firm.  —  City  Press. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  September  29,  was  41 1.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  424,  showing  a  decrease  ot 
13,  being  a  net  increase  in  1888  to  date  of  7.  The  failures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  4  compared  with  8  and  9  in  1S87 
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and  1886  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there 
were  338  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sales  Office  during 
the  same  five  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888  to  date  of  2,594.  The 
number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  September  29,  was  1,055.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,266,  showing  a  decrease  of 
21 1,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888  to  date  of  752  The  number  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ireland  for  the  same  five  weeks  was  50.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  40,  showing  an  increase  of 
10,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888  to  date  of  115. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office. — This  quarter’s  circulars, 
relating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies, 
have  just  been  issued  by  this  Office,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Colonial  Office  ;  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every 
post-office.  Queensland  grants  free  passages  to  female  servants  and 
selected  unmarried  agricultural  labourers.  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  grant  assisted  passages,  and  the  two  former  and  Natal 
nominated  passages  at  reduced  rates,  mainly  to  female  servants  and 
agriculturists.  Farmers  with  capital  and  female  servants  will  find 
openings  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada  (in 
the  summer  months),  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  and  some  districts  of  New  Zealand,  while  mechanics  are 
only  in  demand  in  very  few  localities,  as  in  Melbourne  for  those 
connected  with  the  building  trades.  Intending  emigrants  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  Office  as  to  the  arrangements  (if  any)  which  are  made 
by  Colonial  Governments,  and  in  some  cases  by  private  committees 
and  individuals  in  tlie  Colonies,  for  the  reception  and  assistance  of 
emigrants  on  landing.  The  Committee  wish  to  urge  the  need  of 
careful  selection  in  the  case  of  emigrants,  and  of  providing  those  who 
go  out  with  money  to  keep  them  on  arrival.  The  circulars  may  be 
obtained,  free  of  cost,  from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.  W. ;  and  ten  separate  handbooks,  with  maps,  for  each  Colony,  at 
id.  each,  post  free,  or  bound  together,  at  Is.  6d. 

- 1  — •  «■ «»— • - 

(2lmmcan  Cftpptnge. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  American  libraries  is  about  21,000,000. 

Of  W.  D.  Howells,  the  American  novelist,  as  a  boy-printer,  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  says  : — “  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  a  first-class 
compositor.  He  is  still  remembered  as  one  who  rarely  mingled  in 
the  sports  and  jests  of  the  composing-room,  had  few  companions,  and 
always  seemed  to  have  his  mind  on  a  career  much  higher  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  compositor,  whose  only  ambition  was  to  get  a  big  ‘  screw  ’ 
and  make  away  with  his  earnings.” 

The  Cambridge  Daily  (Mass.)  issued  its  first  number  on  August  18. 
It  is  a  twenty-eight  column  paper,  containing  in  compact  form  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  and  giving  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  of  special  interest  to  the  residents  of  the  city  over  the 
Charles.  Mr.  W.  F.  Spaulding  is  the  editor,  and  associated  with  him 
are  several  well-known  journalists.  The  Daily  announces  that  in 
political  matters  it  will  be  independent,  but  not  neutral. 

The  Chicago  Times  of  September  6,  states  that  Frank  E. 
McGurrin,  on  the  night  before,  being  blindfolded  with  a  handkerchief, 
Wrote  on  the  Remington  Standard  Typewriter,  from  new  matter,  from 
dictation,  125  words  in  a  minute,  with  but  three  errors,  and  that  the 
matter  was  properly  punctuated.  The  announcement  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  hand -clapping,  and  all  the  type-writers  rushed  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  the  expert.  The  judges  were  F.  W.  Ganse,  409, 
First  National  Bank-buildings,  and  C.  Bayless,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  industries  of  the  New  South 
is  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  in  the  near  future  chemical  fibre. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  says  that  this  use  of  white 
spruce  will  be  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  revenue  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  wealth  of  West  Virginia.  The  spruce  is  found  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  business  of  working  it  up  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  coul  d 
have  been  anticipated.  The  aggregate  business  during  the  past  six 
months  is  more  than  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

- - •-«  *  - - - 

Cofontaf 

1  HE  Vafioug  Melbourne  newspapers  issued  special  Exhibition 
numbers,  and  the  beauties  of  the  building  were  displayed  in  illustra¬ 
tions  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view.  The  Leader  (weekly) 
gave  an  issue  of  seventy-eight  pages,  an  illustration  of  the  Exhibition 
building,  and  a  double-coloured  wrapper  ;  the  Ailstralasian  (weekly), 
sixty-four  pages,  an  illustration  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  a 
Coloured  wrapper ;  and  the  Weekly  Times,  besides  the  illustration, 
gave  fifty-six  pages.  It  is  all  good  for  trade,  especially  that  of  printing. 

THe  Land  ahd  Property  Record ,  Melbourne,  started  by  our 


esteemed  friend  Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  in  March  last,  continues  to 
show  every  indication  of  prosperity.  A  special  Exhibition  number 
was  issued  on  August  1,  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  with  plans  and  views 
of  various  estates  which  are  being  laid  out  during  the  land  “  boom  ” 
now  in  full  force  in  Victoria.  The  numbers  published  since  have  all 
had  the  coloured  wrapper,  which  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  very  much.  The  printing  and  paper  are  excellent,  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  printers,  Messrs.  Kemp  &  Boyce,  Russell-street, 
Melbourne,  and  also  upon  the  enterprise' and  taste  of  Mr.  Bullen. 

The  Adelaide  correspondent  of  the  Australasia n  Typographical 
Journal  writes  under  date  July  23  : — Trade  generally  is  in  a  fair 
condition  here  just  now.  Excess  of  work  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  overtime  lately.  During  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  the  office  is  really  not  large  enough  for  the 
requirements  of  the  time.  M.P. ’s  must  have  everything  in  print, 
however,  and  accommodation  for  many  beyond  the  ordinary  number 
of  employes  being  lacking,  overtime  is  a  necessity.  Though  overtime 
is  an  abomination,  it  is  perhaps  better  than  overcrowding.  The  same 
writer  says  : — Speaking  of  accommodation,  there  is  another  office 
here  that  is  far  from  suitable  for  more  than  ordinary  requirements. 
I  refer  to  the  “Directory”  establishment.  The  “Directory”  is  go 
out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  at  that  season  the  weather 
is  generally  pretty  warm.  The  extra  number  of  men  required,  added 
to  the  permanent  staff,  make  the  place  the  reverse  of  comfortable. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  firm  intend  erecting  new  and  commodious 
premises  in  the  locality  of  Light-square,  and  probably  after  the  present 
year  there  will  be  less,  if  anything,  to  complain  about  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view. 

- •  —X  «  ■ - 

Conftnenfaf  <2  foreign  Jfoffmge. 

The  opening  of  the  Paris  Black  and  White  Exposition  is  postponed 
to  October  15. 

There  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  2,000  lithographic  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  world. 

A  Congress  ot  the  Spanish  Booksellers’  Unions  was  held  on 
September  20  to  22  at  Tarragona. 

Nicola  BernarlIni  of  Lecce  announces  the  publication  of  a 
“  Guide  to  the  Italian  Periodical  Press.” 

The  Westfdliche  Freie  Presse,  a  new  labour  organ,  published  its 
first  number  at  Portmund  on  September  1. 

An  English  Archaeological  and  Scientific  weekly  paper  called  thd 
Owl  has  just  been  brought  out  at  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus. 

In  Sweden  they  have  lately  been  making  a  paper  with  the  residuum 
of  beetroot.  It  is  said  to  make  a  good  paper  for  bookwork. 

M.  Paul  Nicole,  director  of  the  Voltaire,  is  going  to  start  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  daily  called  Lique  Nationals. 

A  Weimar  shoemaker  has  been  sentenced  to  six  weeks’ imprison¬ 
ment  for  being  found  in  possession  of  8oo  copies  of  the  Zurich  Social- 
democratic  organ. 

Herren  Julius  Brock,  Alexander  Mayer,  and  Matthias  Schiller, 
of  the  house  of  Fr.  Vieweg  &  Son,  in  Brunswick,  all  celebrated  the 
jubilee  (50th)  year  of  their  business  on  September  15. 

The  speedy  appearance  is  announced  of  the  first  scientific  review  in 
the  Russian  language.  It  will  be  the  organ  of  the  Society  of 
Naturalists,  who  conceived  the  project.  It  is  to  be  a  bi-monthly. 

Latest  statistics  on  the  state  of  the  press  in  Spain  give  the  number 
of  journals  published  in  the  Peninsula  as  1,128,  309  of  which  are 
daily ;  279  belong  to  the  province  of  Madrid  ;  1 24  to  that  of  Barcelona. 

The  International  Literary  and  Artistic  Congress  at  Venice  on 
Sept.  19,  decided  that  an  author’s  copyright  should  include  the  rights 
of  translation,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  the  Convention  of  Berne. 

El  bombo  is  the  name  of  a  conference  recently  held  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
according  to  El  Poligrafo,  on  the  art  of  advertising.  The  word  which 
in  English  and  American  is  puff,  in  French,  reclame,  in  Italian,  soffietto, 
is  in  South  American,  bombe : — most  typical  indeed. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  is  reported  to  have  purchased  a  complete 
outfit  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  printing  office.  The  staff,  com¬ 
posed  of  compositors,  pressmen,  machine  minders,  binders,  &c.,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

An  International  Museum  of  Commerce  is  to  be  opened  in  Tangier 
(Morocco)  next  month.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  commercial  relations 
between  the  Sultanate  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  make  native 
dealers  better  acquainted  with  European  products. 

France  has  witnessed  the  birth  of  49  new  periodicals  during  the 
month  of  August — 25  in  Paris  and  24  in  the  provinces.  Strangely 
enough,  the  chambers  being  in  recess,  not  a  single  political  paper  has 
been  started  in  Paris,  whereas  eight  are  counted  in  the  departments. 
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An  editor  of  Barcelona,  Senor  Bastinos,  has  commenced  a  publica¬ 
tion  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  easily  reach  the  number  of  seventy 
volumes  in  i2mo  of  500  pages  each.  It  is  a  “Collection  of  the 
Spanish-American  Poets  but  some  contemporaries  ask,  with  reason, 
where  the  readers  will  come  from  ? 

A  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Graphic  Arts  has  just  been 
organised  in  Christiania.  The  encouragement  of  the  book  industry, 
the  creation  of  conferences,  the  establishment  of  a  library,  a  permanent 
museum  of  patterns,  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the 
art  in  Norway,  are  among  its  objects. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Balzac  should  take  place 
during  the  sitting  of  the  International  Literary  Congress  of  1889,  in 
the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  literature  of  the  whole  world.  This 
opinion  has  been  approved,  and  will  doubtless  prevail. 

Among  the  questions  raised  at  the  twenty-second  Congress  of  the 
Belgian  Typographic  Federation,  held  recently  at  Ghent,  and  proposed 
for  submission  as  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  coming  Congress,  is  that 
of  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  of  salary,  as  well  as  a  maximum  of  hours 
of  work.  It  was  also  decided  to  start  an  organ  of  the  Federation,  to 
be  published  in  French  and  Flemish. 

A  WOMAN  in  Wiesbaden  has  patented  a  method  of  painting  on 
satin,  silk,  or  velvet,  without  previously  preparing  the  surface  with 
some  starchy  substance,  which  is  useful  for  bookbinders  and  milliners. 
The  finely-powdered  paint  is  mixed  with  finely-ground  resin  and  laid 
on  dry.  The  silken  surface  is  then  steamed  with  vapour  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  dissolves  the  resin  and  “  fixes  ”  the  colour  on  the  fabric. 

The  Society  of  French  Engravers  has  decided  to  have  200  impres¬ 
sions  taken  of  plates  to  be  engraved  annually  by  one  of  their  members. 
For  1889,  Raphael’s  Three  Graces  has  been  chosen,  Museums, 
libraries,  art  societies,  &c.,  who  are  corresponding  members  of  the 
society,  will  receive  one  of  the  copies,  for  which  a  subscription  of 
200  francs  must  be  paid  annually  to  the  treasurer,  Ch.  Waltner,  16, 
Avenue  de  Breteuil,  Paris. 

The  Temps  records  the  inauguration,  at  Corbeil,  of  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  brothers  Galignani.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  these 
two  philanthropists,  a  retreat  which  will  hold  one  hundred  persons, 
fifty  of  them  gratuitously,  belonging  to  the  World  of  Science,  Arts, 
and  Letters,  printers  and  librarians  over  sixty  years,  from  whom  age, 
disease,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  have  withdrawn  the  means  of 
livelihood,  is  now  being  finished  on  the  Boulevard  Bir.eau,  a  Neuilly. 

Press  censure  in  Russia  is  beginning  to  be  ridiculous.  A  Rome 
correspondent,  writing  to  a  Warsaw  journal,  designates  the  Pope  as 
Viceroy  of  Jesus'  Christ.  Since  the  revolution  of  1863,  however,  the 
title  of  Viceroy  has  been  abolished  in  Poland  ;  therefore  the  censor,  in 
the  letter  received  from  Rome,  suppresses  the  word,  and  substitutes 
“governor-general,”  the  actual  legal  title  of  the  chief  of  Poland.  The 
Pontiff  thus  discovers  himself  to  be  “the  governor-general  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

The  union  of  Austrian  booksellers,  at  their  meeting  on  Sept.  I, 
accepted  with  slight  modifications,  the  draft  statutes  submitted  to  them. 
The  main  object  of  the  new  regulations  is  an  affiliation  to  the  German 
Booksellers’  Union,  in  order,  without  losing  their  own  independence,  to 
share  in  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  that  body.  The  acceptance  of  the  statutes  accordingly  increases 
the  membership  of  the  German  union  by  a  considerable  number,  as  the 
Austrian  union  is  now  obliged  by  its  statutes  to  compel  all  its  members 
to  enter  the  German  union. 

Yankee  ingenuity  in  advertising  is  eclipsed  for  once  by  a  Parisian 
method.  A  man,  clothed  in  deepest  mourning,  enters  a  cafe  and 
gives  to  each  one  a  note,  written  on  black-banded  paper.  On  the 
first  page  we  read,  “  De  Profundis.  We  announce  to  you  with  deep 
sorrow  the  death  of  your  estimable  aunt.  She  was  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year,  and  entered  into  immortal  life  with  all  the  consolations 
of  the  church.  These  are  her  last  words.”  On  the  third  page  is 
given  the  will  of  the  dead  aunt,  as  follows  : — “I  desire  all  my  heirs 
to  always  buy  their  shoes  at  the  ‘  l’lncomparable  ’  Store,  No.  40, 
Montmartre-street.  One  price  only  !  ” 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  lithography  was  invented  by  Aloys 
Senefelder,  a  native  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1796.  A  writer 
in  Die  VervieljdltigenJe  Kiinst,  a  Vienna  publication  edited  by  Carl 
Von  Liitzon,  denies  this  fact.  He  says:  “A  man  named  John 
Webster,  a  companion  of  Captain  Cook,  on  his  last  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  printed  and  published  in  London,  in  1788,  an  account  of 
his  travels,  ornamented  with  two  drawings,  very  fairly  done,  and 
printed  by  means  of  impressions  on  a  lithographic  stone.”  Further, 
that,  “in  the  same  year  (1788),  Simon  Schmid,  of  Munich,  published  a 
work  containing  drawings  of  botanical,  anatomical,  and  other  subjects 

. printed  on  a  lithographic  stone.  Eight  years  after 

(1796),”  continues  the  author,  “Aloys  Senefelder,  born  at  Prague  in 
T771,  brought  out  his  first  work  ;  and  to  him  is  generally  attributed 
the  invention  of  lithography.  This  first  work,  a  design  of  the  Jager- 


inarsch  der  Churpfalz-bayerischen  Truppen,  was  done  by  himself  on 
a  stone  for  his  friend  and  fellow-artist  Gleissner.  In  1797  the  first 
lithographic  stone  was  prepared.”  Several  versions  are  cited  of  the 
origin  of  this  discovery,  the  most  credible  of  which  is  that  a  theatre 
ticket  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  vase  of  water  by  Senefelder’s 
open  window,  and  that  having  extracted  it,  he  placed  it  under  a  small 
stone  that  happened  to  be  lying  by,  and  left  it  to  dry  till  the  morrow, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  impression  on  the  card  was  reproduced 
on  the  stone.  The  foreign  press  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  1896 
will  be  the  centenary  of  the  invention  of  lithography,  which  should  be 
celebrated  in  a  becoming  manner. 


£rabe  Changes. 

The  offices  ot  the  Ballantyne  Press  have  been  removed  from 
Chandos-street,  to  14,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Jones,  printer  and  bookbinder,  of  Rose  Hill-street, 
Conway,  announces  that  he  has  opened  a  branch  establishment,  at  8, 
Station-road,  Colv/yn  Bay. 

- -  o-=»  ®  «=-• - - — -™- 

Qte®  Jfoutnafe  (z  (prefe  Cjjangee. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  commenced  a  new  volume  with  the 
number  published  on  September  26.  Miss  Florence  Warden  contri¬ 
butes  a  new  serial  story  of  north  country  life,  entitled  “  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Tower.”  Among  other  special  features  of  the  new  volume  may  be 
mentioned  a  new  serial  story  of  New  York  life,  by  David  Graham 
Adee,  and  a  series  of  “True  Tales  of  London  Streets,”  which  will 
narrate  interesting  and  exciting  episodes  connected  with  various  streets 
and  houses  in  the  metropolis. 

Tiie  World  of  Adventure  is  the  title  of  a  new  serial  work,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  on  the 
25th  of  last  month.  It  will  contain  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  brave 
and  daring  deeds  done  in  the  present  day  and  in  past  centuries,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  several  hundre  1  engravings  from  original 
drawings. 

The  Writer,  a  new'  sixpenny  monthly  journal  for  literary  workers, 
will  be  published  on  October  25,  by  the  English  Publishing  Company, 
73,  Ludgate-hill.  It  is  designed  as  an  organ  and  aid  to  all  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  will  contain  original  articles,  hints  and  suggestions, 
answers  to  queries,  reviews,  &c.,  &c. 


(punftmj  anb  of(j<A  Companies. 


WE  give  particulars  of  eleven  new  Companies  regis¬ 
tered  during  the  last  month.  The  total  capital 
amounts  to  ^91,100.  This  makes  a  total  of  129  Companies 
and  ^2,334,400  capital  to  date,  against  105  Companies 
and  ^1,960,100  capital  at  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Farthing  Letter  Card  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  25th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  .£20,000,  in  80,000 
shares  of  5s.  each,  to  acquire  the  letters  patent  granted  to  L.  M.  Burt, 
for  improvements  in  advertising,  dated  February  21,  1888,  No.  2,613. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  J.  Devon, 
agent,  10  &  11,  Mincing- lane  ;  E.  Prockter,  clerk,  71,  Ramsay-road, 
Forest-gate;  E.  Wilmott,  clerk,  210,  Castle-street,  E.  ;  J.  Mumford, 
hosier,  2,  Tower-chambers,  Eastcheap  ;  J.  L.  Fysh,  agent,  34,  Basing- 
hall-street ;  C.  Smith,  2,  Tower-chambers,  Eastcheap;  J.  Id.  Collins, 
clerk,  248,  Munton-road,  S.E.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the 
first,  and  are  to  act  ad  interim  ;  qualification,  £100  in  shares,  and  for 
subsequent  directors  400  shares  ;  remuneration,  £100  per  annum  each  ; 
registered  office,  4,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Express  Printing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  10th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £5  shares, 
to  acquire  by  purchase  the  business  of  a  printer  and  stationer,  hereto 
fore  carried  on  by  Edward  Wilmot  Williams,  in  Mincing-lane,  London, 
E.C.,  under  the  style  of  “  Ilopcraft  &  Company,”  including  the  good¬ 
will,  stock-in-trade,  plant,  and  machinery.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — ”E.  W.  Williams,  printer,  Tilbury 
Plouse,  East  Tilbury,  Essex;  #A.  Flicks,  engineer,  1,  Aikins- road, 
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Clapham-park,  S.W. ;  T.  S.  llopcraft,  manager,  31,  Palmerston- 
buildings,  London,  E. C. ;  W.  B.  Ruthven,  accountant,  5,  B.odney-road, 
Hackney-downs,  London,  E.;  R.  H.  Williams,  J.  P.,  Thanack  Hall, 
Grays,  .Essex  ;  L.  Hopcraft,  engineer,  37,  Walbrook,  E.C.  ;  A.  J. 
Sugden,  accountant,  1,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.  There  is  not  to  be  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  four  directors ;  the  first  being  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  directors  are  to  receive  out  of  the  funds  ol 
the  company  such  sum  as  the  company  in  general  meeting  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

Milton  Press  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
13th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  divided  into  3,000  preferred 
shares  of  £5  each,  700  deferred  shares  of  £5  each,  and  300  vendors’ 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  preferred  shares  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
cumulative  preferential  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Its  object  is  to  acquire  and  carry  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  else¬ 
where  all  or  any  or  either  of  the  businesses  following — viz.,  wholesale 
or  retail  printers,  lithographers,  engravers,  photographers,  die  sinkers, 
law  and  general  stationers,  publishers,  &c.  ;  to  acquire,  establish, 
print,  and  publish  any  newspaper,  magazine,  journal,  or  periodical  of 
any  kind  in  England  or  abroad,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
newspaper  proprietors,  journalists,  advertising  agents,  and  vendors 
of  magazines,  journals,  and  other  periodical  literature.  The  first 
subscribers  are  : — E.  Archibald,  10,  Fulham-park,  S.W.,  1  def.  share  ; 
H.  Beamish,  12,  Thyra-grove,  Finchley, .  N.,  1  pref.  share ;  F. 
Howard,  Ewell  House,  Bromley-common,  Kent,  1  ;  W.  Watson, 
printer,  Northampton-park,  N.,  1  ;  J.  P.  Swainsbury,  printer,  15, 
Brockley-street,  Barnsbury,  1  ;  C.  Whomersley,  clerk,  51,  Marquess- 
road,  N.,  1  ;  W.  Bishop,  clerk,  10,  Clarendon-street,  N.  W.,  1.  The 
number  of  directors,  other  than  the  managing  director,,  is  not  to  be 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  four.  The  first  directors  of  the 
company  shall  be  the  principal  managing  director  and  second 
managing  director,  and  not  exceeding  three  others,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of  association.  The  liability 
of  the  principal  managing  director  will  be  unlimited  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  from  May  1,  1888.  Each  director  is  to  hold  not  less 
than  ten  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  company.  The  remuneration  of 
the  directors  for  their  services  is  to  be  £100  per  annum,  with  such 
additional  amount  as  the  company  in  general  meeting  may  determine. 

Deakin  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,  divided  into  2,400  shares 
of  £5  each,  to  trade  as  stationers,  printers,  engravers,  lithographers, 
die  sinkers,  envelope  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  account-book, 
playing  cards,  and  railway  ticket  manufacturers,  and  to  acquire  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Deakin  &  Co.,  including  the  good¬ 
will,  leases,  stock-in-trade,  machinery,  plant,  utensils,  goods  manu¬ 
factured,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  contracts,  book  and  other  debts 
and  credits,  and  generally  all  or  any  of  the  assets  of  the  said  firm. 
The  first  subscribers  are: — Alfred  Deakin,  wholesale  stationer,  45, 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  10  shares;  Arthur  H.  Deakin,  wholesale 
stationer,  45,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  10;  Peter  Joseph  George, 
Fernside,  Croydon-road,  Anerley,  S.E.,  10;  Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
clerk,  33,  Frederick-street,  London,  W.C.,  1  ;  PI.  A.  Cockburn, 
clerk,  8,  Hainault-road,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  1  ;  Frederick  C.  Smith, 
clerk,  3,  Leigh-villas,  Southend-on-Sea,  1  ;  James  S.  Smith,  clerk, 
17,  Meynell-road,  South  Hackney,  E.,  1.  There  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  directors,  the  first  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  subscribers  ;  qualification,  ten  shares  ;  the  remunera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  sum  of  £50  per  annum  each  director.  Registered 
office,  6,  Great  Winchester-street.  Under  an  agreement  of  13th  ult., 
the  company  will  purchase  the  business  of  Messrs.  Deakin  &  Co.  for 
•£9>35°>  payable,  £1,500  in  fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  ,£1,500  in 
debentures,  and  the  balance  in  discharging  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
said  firm. 

Adolph  Mendelssohn  (Limited).  ^This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  fine  art  publisher,  carried  on  by  Adolph 
Mendelssohn,  of  Silk-street.  It  was  registered  on  the  12th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ,£10, coo,  in  £5  shares.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — A.  Mendelssohn,  17,  Silk-street; 
Max  Mendelssohn,  furniture  dealer,  7,  Ropemaker-street ;  S.  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  commercial  traveller,  17,  Silk-street;  H.  J.  Hughes,  manager, 
78,  Morton-road ;  D.  W.  Money,  24A,  Elam-street,  S.E. ;  C.  Berry, 
72,  Harrowgate-road,  South  Hackney;  and  J.  J.  Fleming,  clerk,  2, 
Beckford-villas,  Leyton.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Type-Writing  Bureau  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital, of  £2,000,  divided  into  200  shares  of 
£10  each,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  type- writing  in  connexion  with 
press  reporting,  journalism,  copying  of  legal  documents, &c.,  or  anything 
in  any  way  incidental  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — G.  F.  Plird,  solicitor,  8,  Duke- 
street,  Adelphi;  W.  S.  Ross,  author,  41,  P'arringdon-street ;  W. 
James,  estate  agent,  Leytonstone;  W.  Crotty,  shorthand  writer,  21, 
Bushey-hill-road,  Peckham  ;  J.  S.  Charles,  barrister,  Temple  ;  M.  A. 
Laremore,  16,  Norrey-street,  Putney ;  and  H.  Marson,  commission 
agent,  52,  Gurney-street,  S.E.  Registered  without  special  articles. 


Southport  Corporation  Bill-Posting  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  1 8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  bill-posters,  and  to  acquire 
from  Messrs.  P.  Scarlett  &  Sons  the  advantages  of  an  accepted  tender 
for  renting  posting-hoarding  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  South- 
port. 

W.  Stewart  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  re¬ 
gistered  on  the  6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  shares  of  £10 
each,  to  acquire  the  business  connexion  of  W.  Stewart  &  Company,  of 
41,  Farringdon-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  now  trading  as  publishers 
of  educational  text  books,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  general 
printers,  publishers,  booksellers,  journalists,  and  dealers  in  educational 
and  scientific  instruments  and  appliances.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  :— W.  Crotty,  shorthand  writer,  21,  Bushey- 
hill-road,  Peckham  ;  J.  Talbot,  house  and  estate  agent,  1,  Beachcroft- 
road,  Leytonstone;  G.  F.  Hird,  solicitor,  8,  Duke-street,  Adelphi; 
Editha  Johnson,  journalist,  60,  Chancery-lane ;  F.  Jones,  parliamentary 
agent,  156,  Maygrove-road,  N.W.;  H.  Marson,  commission  agent, 
52,  Gurney-street,  S.E.;  and  M.  R.  Laremore,  16,  Norreys-road, 
Putney.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  table  A  apply. 

W.  Bourne  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  7th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  trade 
as  printers,  stationers,  paper-makers,  &c.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  J.  A.  Rowe,  commercial  traveller, 
41,  Thornbury-road,  Clapham-park,  S.W. ;  W.  Bourne,  cabinet¬ 
maker,  9!,  Percy-square,  King’s  Cross-road,  W.C. ;  H.  Clark,  jun., 
builder,  Grosvenor-road,  Wallington  ;  F.  J.  Rayner,  draughtsman,  7, 
Great  Percy-street,  King’s-cross,  W.C.;  E,  M.  Goldring,  133,  Lad- 
broke  Grove-road,  West  Kensington  ;  F,  W.  Blanck,  agent,  n,  Fore¬ 
street-avenue,  Fore-street,  E.C.;  and  J.  W.  Peters,  artist  in  stained 
glass,  Clifton-road,  Wallington.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Nelson,  Colne,  and  District  Bill-Posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  10th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  divided  into  200  shares  of  £5  each, 
for  purchasing  the  goodwill,  plant,  stock-in-trade,  hoardings,  tenants’ 
interests,  and  effects  of  Messrs.  Robert  Sagar  &  Son,  bill-posters  and 
advertising  agents,  of  Nelson.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are  : — R.  Proctor,  solicitor,  Nelson,  Lancashire;  J.  Watson, 
stationer,  Nelson;  W.  Astley,  brewer,  Nelson;  J.  H.  Edmondson, 
sharebroker,  Nelson;  J.  Ranee,  auctioneer,  Burnley;  J.  Hargreaves, 
corn  merchant,  Burnley;  and  M.  Waston,  valuer,  Burnley.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  Seven, 

Public  Medium  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  re- 
gistered  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £  100,  divided  into  100 
shares  of  £  1  each,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers  and  advertising 
contractors,  and  a  general  agency  and  investment  business.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  :— C.  Merton,  Spring- 
field-park,  Acton  ;  C.  F.  Luff,  clerk,  66,  Linden-gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
R.  Hamilton,  clerk,  50,  Wood-street,  Barnet  ;  E.  L.  Ulrich,  clerk, 
38,  Denbigh-street,  S.W. ;  H.  Rodgment,  clerk,  11,  Blue  Cross-street, 
Leicester-square ;  W.  B.  Hodgson,  clerk,  6,  Clemence-street,  E. ; 
and  E.  J.  Coleman,  clerk,  14,  St.  James’-road,  S.E.  Registered 
without  special  articles.  Office,  2,  Northop-street,  Mayfair, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  C.  Townsend,  Hook,  &  Co, 
(Limited),  held  on  September  20,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  an  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares 
for  the  half-year  ending  June  30.  t 

The  directors  of  B.  Dellagana  &  Co.  (Limited)  have  declared  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares,, 
and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares  for  the  half-year 
ended  June  30  last. 


©Btfwatrg. 


Cotta.  — Preiherr  Carl  Cotta,  the  head  of  the  well-known  publish¬ 
ing  house  which  bears  his  name,  died  at  Gerach  Castle,  near  Esslingen, 
on  September  18. 

Callow. — Mr.  Martin  John  Callow,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chas.  Goodall  &  Son,  Camden  Works,  N.W.,  died  suddenly  on  the 
1st  inst.  He  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery  on  the  4th  inst. 

Cooke. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  September  25,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness,  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Cooke,  an  able  and  highly- 
respected  member  of  the  metropolitan  press.  The  deceased  was  for 
many  years  on  the  parliamentary  reporting  staff  of  the  Daily  News , 
which  he  left  to  undertake  the  sub-editorship  of  the  Guardian ,  a  post 
held  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  for  several 
years  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund,  to  which  he  was  a  liberal  contributor. 
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Gammon,— Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gammon  died  at  Hastings  on  Sept.  19, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Rev.  John  Gammon,  a  Bible  Christian  minister.  He  entered  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Partridge,  in  which  he  attained  the  position  of  managing 
partner,  ultimately  taking  over  the  entire  business  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies  and  Mr.  Edis,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Partridge.  The  deceased  gentleman  conducted  the  British  Workman, 
Band  of  Hope  Review,  Band  of  Mercy,  and  other  monthly  publications, 
besides  being  the  author  and  compiler  of  several  of  Messrs.  Partridge’s 
most  popular  little  books.  Mr.  Gammon  was  the  president  of  the 
South  London  Auxiliary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  an  official  of 
the  Old  Bailey  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  at  the  Waterloo-road  Bible  Christian  Chapel.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  his  employes,  who  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  him,  looking  upon  his  loss  in  the  light  of  a  personal  bereavement. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  young  family  to  moprn  his  premature  decease. 

Kleebauer.— Herr  Karl  lvleebauer  died  on  26  August,  after  a 
long  illness,  at  Essen,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 

Lefranc. — M.  Lucien  Lefranc,  head  of  the  house  of  Lefranc  &  Co., 
makers  of  printing  and  coloured  inks,  died  suddenly  on  August  24,  at 
Samois  (Seine-et-Marne),  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Mair. — Dr.  Robert  Henry  Mair,  for  twenty  years  editor  of 
“  Debrett’s  Peerage,”  and  many  kindred  works  published  by  Messrs. 
Dean  &  Son,  i6oa,  Fleet -street,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult.,  at 
Osbert  House,  Skegness,  age  fifty-six. 

Petter. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  William 
Petter,  one  of  the  original  partners  in  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth  on  Sunday,  Sept.  16.  '  Mr.  Petter,  who  was  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  was  a  native  of  Barnstaple.  Many  years  ago,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Galpin,  he  commenced  the  business  of  printing 
in  premises  at  Blackfriars.  Business  relations  having  arisen  between 
the  firm  and  Mr.  John  Cassell,  who  was  then  commencing  his  bene¬ 
ficent  career  as  a  disseminator  of  cheap  and  sound  literature  among  the 
working  classes,  a  partnership  was  entered  into  between  that  gentleman 
and  Messrs.  Petter  &  Galpin,  and  the  firm  now  known  as  Cassell  & 
Company,  Limited,  was  thus  established.  In  the  first  instance  its 
operations  were  comparatively  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  year  by  year  they 
became  more  extensive,  until  at  the  present  moment  the  house  holds 
one  of  the  foremost  positions  among  the  publishing  businesses  of  the 
world1.  Mr.  Cassell  died  in  1865,  and  lor  many  years  subsequently 
the  business  was  under  the  active  management  of  Mr.  Petter  and  Mr. 
Galpin,  the  former  gentleman  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  editorial 
work  of  the  house.  When  the  original  company  was  transformed  into 
a  limited  liability  company  in  1883,  Mr.  Petter  retired  from  active 
work,  Mr.  Galpin  becoming  managing  director  of  the  new  firm.  For 
some  months  past  Mr.  Petter’s  health  had  been  failing,  and  his  death 
was  not  unexpected.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  many 
literary  and  journalistic  enterprises  in  which  Messrs.  Petter  &  Galpin 
were  engaged  during  their  long  partnership  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Echo,  the  pioneer  of  cheap  evening  journalism  in  London. 

Reschauer. — Heinrich  Reschauer,  editor  of  the  Deutschcn  Zeitung, 
died  on  September  1  at  Neulengbach,  near  Vienna.  He  was  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  all  Austrian  literary  circles. 

Bethte  (pafenf* 

[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  •which  the  application 
was  madei\ 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — August. 

12,274. — Fuller,  W.,  London.  Improvements  in  paper-cutting  and 
trimming  machines.  25. 

12,279. — Jordan,  J.,  and  Howard,  E.,  London.  Improvements  in 
printing  presses  or  machines.  25. 

12,307. — Ryder,  H.,  and  Ryder,  W.  II.,  Bradford.  Photo-litho¬ 
graphic  printing  and  transfers  by  double  photography.  27. 
September. 

12,653. — Schoot,  G.  A.  J.,  Bradford.  Improvements  in  vessels  for 
holding  and  distributing  printing  ink  or  other  liquids.  3. 

13,011. — Duffy,  T.  W.,  London.  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
and  apparatus  for  feeding  sheets  of  paper  to  printing  and  ruling 
machines.  8. 

13,087. — Brissard,  PI.  A.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  machines 
for  ruling  paper.  10. 

13,173. — Bryce,  J.,  and  Knox,  A.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
pentagraph  tracing  or  engraving  machines.  12. 

13,230. — Boult,  A.  J.  A  communication  from  Steuer,  O. ,  of 
Germany.  Improvements  in  type- writing  machines.  13. 

13,257. — Hill)  N.  G,.  London.  Atrump  indicator  for  the  use  of  card 
players.  13. 


13,307. — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  Duprez,  P.  A,, 
France.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  blocks  or  type,  applic¬ 
able  for  printing  in  various  colours.  14. 

I3,35°. — Jones,  T.,  London.  A  new  or  improved  extensible  chase  or 
frame  for  holding  and  locking  type  or  other  blocks.  15. 

13, 378. • — - Winder,  R.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  type  distributing 
machinery.  1 7. 

13,419. — Pickles,  C.  K.,  London.  Improvements  in  paper  cutters.  17. 

13,860. — Barker,  F.  C.,  and  Sproule,  R.  F.  Improvements  in  ma¬ 
chines  for  printing  envelopes  and  other  small  articles.  26. 

13,888.— Lambert,  E.  J.,  London.  A  machine  for  printing  in  several 
colours.  26. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 

Postage  id.  each  extra. 

Amended  Specification. 

1880. 

3, 934.  ^ — W.  Morgan  Brown.  Setting  and  Distributing  Types  nd. 
Specifications. 

1887. 

1 1,428.— Carlaw,  D.  Letter-press  printing  and  numbering 


machine  .  lid. 

12,245. — Dobson,  II.,  and  Wynn,  A.  E.  Type-writers  .  8d. 

12,891. — Morfitt,  A.,  and  Butterfield,  C.  Platen  printing 

machines .  lid. 

13,156. — Simmons,  W.  A., and  Silvester,  J.  Letterpress,  &c., 

rollers  .  6d. 

13,874. — Conisbee,  W.,  and  T.  S.  Colour  printing  machines  8d. 

14,022. — Simpson,  W.  S.  Type-writers  .  4d. 

14,130. — Myers,  F.  Type-writing  machines  . nd. 

14,896.— Lloyd,  E.  Printers’  galleys  .  8d. 

17,649. — Land,  A.  Foucher.  Type-founding  machines .  is.  id. 

1888. 

10,015.— Golding,  W.  IP.  Cutting  paper,  &c .  8d. 

10,295, — Mills,  J.  L.  Engraving  and  mezzotinting,  &c .  8d. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  166  {Oct.  number )  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Oct.  15,  1888.  ( Signed)  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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Coptcer  of  i§t  (Tftonf$. 

GBERRY,”  in  the  City  Press ,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  evils  of  sensational 
journalism.  He  says: — “The  sensational 
headlines  of  a  contemporary,  occupying  in 
some  cases  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  column, 
are  not  merely  opposed  to  all  good  taste, 
but  are  responsible  for  the  cruel  effect  which 
they  have  upon  weak  minds.  The  other  day  a  woman  died  of 
excitement  after  reading  an  account  of  the  Whitechapel 
horrors.  Another  poor  woman  living  in  Stepney  has  been 
committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  her  brain  having  been  deranged 
by  the  murders  which  have  been  set  forth  with  such  ghastly 
and  indecent  detail.  Surely  it  is  time  that  editors  of  sen¬ 
sational  journals  began  to  feel  a  little  responsibility.”  Although 
we  think  no  one  can  conscientiously  lay  all  these  evils  at  the 
door  of  “  sensational  headlines,”  yet  we  cannot  regard  all  the 
features  of  the  “  new  journalism  ”  as  in  any  way  commendable. 
+  •$•  *E 

The  printing  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  began  in 
1881,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett,  nearly  a  third  of  it — 
including  about  950,000  titles — has  been  completed.  This 
third  comprises  A  to  G,  and  from  the  middle  of  V  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  catalogue 
will  finish  with  the  century — that  is  to  say,  in  twelve  years’ 
time;  and  it  will  then  have  reached  a  very  respectable  size.  It 
is,  however,  re-assuring  to  be  informed  by  Dr.  Garnett  that 
there  is  space  in  the  Reading-room  for  2,000  volumes,  in  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  record  18,000,000  titles  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  accumulation  of  three  centuries  to  come.  About 
40,000  books  are  annually  added  to  the  Museum. 

•fr  +  + 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  extension  of  recent  years  in 
the  newspaper  trade  in  Paris.  In  no  other  capital  are  there  so 
many  morning  and  evening  prints.  Reckoning  the  big  and  the 
small  journals  together,  the  number  which  appear  daily  is  about 
forty.  The  great  majority  of  them,  however,  do  not  print  more 


than  5,000  to  10,000  at  the  most.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Petit  Journal ,  whose  circulation  has  now  reached  close  on  a 
million,  the  leading  organs  sell  only  from  20,000  to  50,000. 
The  expenses  of  most  of  them  are  not  great.  Their  staff  is 
chiefly  composed  of  an  editor,  a  novelist,  and  scissors  and 
paste.  Such  beings  as  special  reporters,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  leader  writers  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
them.  The  size  of  them,  too,  is  small.  An  English  paper  of 
eight  pages  frightens  the  Parisian,  who  says  he  would  never 
find  time  to  read  it,  and  therefore  half  of  it  would  be  wasted. 

«f*  *f*  *§» 

To-night  (Thursday)  Mr.  Emery  Walker  lectures  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  on  printing.  Mr.  Walker  is 
expected  to  give  as  much  attention  to  printing  as  an  “art” 
as  to  printing  as  a  “  craft.”  The  former  has  been  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  late  years,  and  it  is  well  to  have  attention 
invited  to  it. 

+  +  + 

At  Amsterdam,  an  insurance  league  has  recently  been  formed 
between  employers  and  workmen,  the  former  having  agreed  to 
employ  in  future  only  such  workmen  as  are  members  of  the 
organisation.  Two-thirds  of  the  workman’s  weekly  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  the  remaining  third  will 
be  deducted  from  the  operative’s  wages.  Both  workmen  and 
women  (for  the  latter  are  not  excluded)  will  thus  enjoy,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  a  pension  which  will  enable  them  to  spend  their 
old  age  in  peace.  This  is  an  example  worthy  of  universal 
imitation. 

•f  *  * 

Referring  to  a  note  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  with  respect  to  the  testimonial 
being  raised  for  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  Manchester  City 
News  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  claims  of  life  assurance 
upon  literary  men.  It  says: — “Whatever  maybe  the  cause, 
literary  men  are  not  insured  to  the  same  extent  as  other  pro¬ 
fessional  men  ;  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn  is  the  only  novelist  who 
has  ever  commended  life  assurance.  A  short  time  ago  the 
question  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  James  Payn,  whose  contention 
seemed  to  be  that  literary  men  were  tco  poor  to  make 
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provision  for  themselves.  Commenting  upon  Mr.  Payn’s  article, 
an  insurance  inspector  wrote  .: — ‘  To  my  mind  it  is  a  Payn-fully 
stupid. article,' and  .difficult  to  tell  what  the  writer  is  driving  at. 
Does  he  mean  because  literary  men  do  not  have  salaries , 
therefore  they  cannot  insure  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  with 
the  constant  instances  of  writers’  widows  having. to  send  round 
the  hat,  that  a  brother  of  the  craft  would  have  urged  the 
practice  of  life  assurance  with  all  his  power.’  In  the  United 
States  life  assurance  is  popular  among  all  classes.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Pulsifer,  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald ,  is  insured  for  ,£50,000  ; 
Mr..  G.  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  for 
,£20,000  ;  :Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sim , 
for  ^24,000.  The  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  the  American  novelist, 
was  insured  in  the.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  for  the  sum  of  £ 2,000 ,  which  was  paid  to  his  heirs  nine 
days  after  the  proofs  of  his  death  were  received  at  the  head 
office.  Mr.  Roe  had  only  reached  his  fiftieth  year.” 

*i*  ❖  + 

How  far  life  assurance  obtains  amongst  printers  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  ;  but  we  hope  so  practical  and  sensible  a 
body  of  men  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  those  dependant  upon  them,  to  adopt  this  most 
beneficent  system.  Should  this  come  under  the  notice  of  any 
of  the  craft  not  yet  insured,  we  would  say,  Do  not  lose  a 
moment,  but  make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  the  small  sacrifice 
necessary  to  insure  for  at  least  ,£100.  If  you  unfortunately 
spend, a  shilling,  or  two  per  week  with  the  publican,  divert  a 
little  of.it  to  life  assurance,  and  your  head  will  be  the  better 
and  your  mind  the  easier  for  it. 

❖  4*  «t» 

Mr.  W.  Brownlie,  colour  printer,  Glasgow,  is  introducing 
a  novel  form  of  advertising.  What  do  you  say  to  utilising  the 
walls  of  your  room  for  the  exhibition  of  advertisements  ?  That 
is  what  Mr.  Brownlie  proposes,  inasmuch  as  he  is  showing 
samples  of  wall  paper  prepared  with  advertisements,  and  is 
ready  to  execute  any  number  of  orders.  He  has  patented  the 
idea  at  home  and  abroad,  and  evidently  means  business.  Mr. 
Brownlie  claims  that  beauty. and  harmony  will  not  be  sacrificed 
for  utility,  as  the  design  will  serve  both  purposes  ;  and  also  that 
this  style  of  advertising  is  specially  adapted  for  shops,  restau¬ 
rants,  smoke  rooms,  billiard  rooms,  and  other  public  places. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  “  Pears’  soap”  to  combine  the  love  of  art, 
as  exhibited;  say,  in  a  naked  baby  or  a  semi-naked  female,  with 
an  advertisement  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  shall  watch  the 
development  of  the  idea  with  interest,  and  certainly  wish  Mr. 
Brownlie  success  in  his  enterprise,  however  little  we  might  like 
our  own  sanctum  decorated  in  this  manner, 

g  eg 

“  A  Novelist  ”  writes  to  a  Liverpool  contemporary  : — “  Mr. 
Howells,  the  American  novelist,  has  been  apologising  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  spelling  honour  with  a‘u.’  He  admits 
it  is  a  wretched  surrender  to  antiquated  custom,  but  has  been 
caused  by -the  circumstances  of  his  story  appearing  in  England 
(and  of  course  printed  by  English  compositors)  coincidently 
with  its  publication  in  his  own  country.  He  forgets  to  mention 
that  by  this  simple  device  he  is  permitted  to  keep  that  copy¬ 
right  in  England  which  is  denied  to  English  authors  in 
America.;  and  it  would  be  much  more  to  his  credit  if,  instead 
of  teaching  the  Old  World  how  to  spell  ‘honour,’  he  would 
teach  the  New  one  how  to  spell  ‘honesty.’”  “Novelist”  is 
not  quite  correct.  Mr.  Howells’  procedure  does  not  secure 
him  copyright;  it  only  gives  him  the  advantage  of  first 
publication.  At  least  that  is  our  idea  of  the  law. 

❖  ❖  * 

“  HANSARD,”  that  time-honoured  symbol  of  parliamentary 
reporting,  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  8th 
inst.  ,  Everybody  knows  Hansard,  but  everybody  does  not 
know,  how  that  voluminous  record  is  produced.  Mr.  Hansard 
has  for  some  time  been  granted  a  subvention  to  supplement 
the  Times  report,  which  is  used  as  a  basis,  by  employing 
reporters  to  take  those  pieces  of  debate  which,  from  their 
lateness  or  lack  of  general  interest,  are  omitted  by  the  papers. 
It  is  a  distinct  step  in  a  politician’s  career  (though  often 
arbitrarily  delayed)  when  he  is  promoted  by  the  Times  to  the 
dignity  of  comparatively  full  reporting.  And  even  Hansard’s 


has  similar  distinctions.  This  is'  now  to  be  altered.  >Mr. 
Jackson  announced  that  “all  members  are  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  reported,”  which  Mr.  Labouchere  (who  was  on  the 
Commission  on  the  subject)  explains  as  recognising  the  right, 
of  every  member  to  be  fully  reported,  “  whether  he  talks  sense 
or  nonsense.”  The  new  contract  may  or  may  not  remain  with 
Hansard.  It  is  said  that  the  competition  is  fierce,  the  Press 
Association,  for  instance,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  laborious 
but  dignified  monopoly.  Mr.  Labouchere  stated  wrongly,  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  the  minimum  proportion  of  any 
speech  to  be  reported  will  be  three-quarters — a  kind  of  “  three- 
quarter  length”  photographs  of  our  orators..  This  would  be,  if 
true,  an  awful  prospect.  It  would  mean  almost  what  is  termed 
verbatim  reporting.  Acres  of  paper  and  tons  of  patience 
would  be  wasted.  The  fixed  amount,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
one-third.  Even  as  it  is,  we  may  echo  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
remark,  that  “it  is  doubtful  who  will  read  them.” 

+  ❖ 

A  London  publishing  firm  are  shortly  to  try  whether  the. 
boys  of  to-day  have  outgrown  the  tastes  of  old  boys.  They  are 
to  revive  the  once  famous  Beeton’s  Boys'  Qwn  Magazine  ; 
offering,  among  the  attractions,  a  re-issue  of  the  serial  tales 
that  many  boys  who  are  now  men  used  to  consider  a  good  deal 
better  than  Shakespeare.  Those  were  the  days  when  Marryat’s 
“Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,”  then  appearing  in  monthly 
instalments,  created  such  a  sensation,  that  an  American  vessel, 
meeting  an  English  one  in  the  Atlantic,  signalled  the  anxious, 
question  : — “  Has  Japhet  found  his  father  yet  ?” 

+  ♦  4* 

In  the  course  of  Supply  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  intends  to 
call  attention  to  the  scandals  in  connexion  with  the  contract 
for  stamps  and  post-cards.  He  will  move  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that,  having  regard  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Revenue  Departments,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  making  of  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of -stamps,, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  post-cards  be  transferred  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities  to  the  Post-office. 

+  + 

Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  has  not  abandoned  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill  receive  the  Royal 
Assent  before  the  prorogation.  This  important  measure  has 
passed  both  Houses,  and  now  stands  on  the  Commons’  Orders 
for  consideration  of  the  Lords’  amendments.  This  might  be 
accomplished  at  any  sitting  after  midnight.  But  Mr.  Kelly 
threatens  to  renew  his  opposition,  which,  if  persisted  in,  may 
wreck  the  Bill. 

+  *  * 

The  following  instance  of  “  how  not  to  do  it  ”  requires  no 
comment.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  says  : — -We  have  to  record 
a  dangerous  attempt  to  “  nobble  the  press.”  We  have  received 
the  following  magnificent  offer  from  a  gentleman  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  : — 

To  the  Editor. 

11  you  promise  that  a  review  of  “  The  Mystery  ”  will  be  given  in 
the  St.  James's  Gazette ,  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  “The  Mystery”  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  you  on  application  for  it. 

If  an  editor  wishes  to  give  a  review  adverse  to  tire  author’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  “The  Mystery,”  a  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  editor  supports  his  adverse  opinion  by  proofs  from  the 
Scriptures. 

Here  follow  the  gentleman’s  name  and  address.  The  price  of 
the  book,  “cloth-bound  and  gilt-lettered,”  is  2s.  8d.  “Next, 
please.” 

❖  +  ❖ 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  recently  delivered  itself  of 
a  warm  Elimination  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  false  state¬ 
ments  of  circulation  made  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
Says  the  Christian  Commonwealth : — “Perhaps  most  journalists 
who  are  guilty  of  this  would  aim  to  justify  themselves  by  an 
appeal  to  the  facts  ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  this  appeal  could 
not  be  sustained  when  all  the  facts  are  carefully  considered. 
Let  us  notice  the  method  of  this  common  misrepresentation. 
We  have  before  us  at  this  time  a  leading  metropolitan  daily  in 
which  the  exact  figures  are  given  of  its  circulation.  Now,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  these  figures  were  correct  at  the  time  that 
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this  official  count  was  made,  but  in  these  days  time  is  an 
important  factor  in  journalism.  When  was  this  test  made? 
And  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  ? 
Now,  when  it  is  understood  that  this  official  count  was  made  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  value  of 
the  figures  is  practically  worth  nothing  at  all  in  determining 
the  present  circulation  of  the  journal.  And  yet  the  unsuspecting 
public  are  invited  to  accept  these  figures  as  the  official  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  journal  for  each  day  of  the  year  1888  ;  for,  just  now, 
these  figures  are  posted  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  this 
metropolitan  journal.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  a  very 
difficult  task  to  make  out  a  very  large  circulation  for  some 
particular  period.  During  the  recent  Whitechapel  murders  the 
public  eagerly  purchased  the  daily  journals,  and,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  circumstance,  it  was  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to 
print  enormous  editions  for  a  few  days  (without  necessarily 
selling  anything- like  all  that  were  printed),  and  then  post  the 
result  as  a  great  triumph  of  journalism.  Now,  no  one  would  so 
seriously  object  to  this  method  if  the  figures  were. not  kept 
posted,  as  an  intimation  to  the  public  that  this  is  the  actual . 
daily  circulation  of  the  journal  referred  to.  Undoubtedly,  this 
method  is  bad  enough,  but  when  these  figures,  which  have 
been  specially  manufactured  out  of  a  particular  occasion,  are 
kept  standing  for  years  as  representing  the  daily  circulation  of 
the  journal  in  question,  then  the  falsehood  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  the  public  is  misled  and  imposed  upon  by 
this  false  representation  of  actual  circulation.’' 

•fr  +  + 

We  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  to  what  paper  or  papers  the 
Christian  Commonwealth  refers  as  the  chief  sinner.  Probably, 
none  of  those  papers  which  ostentatiously  parade  the  numbers 
they  print  are  perfectly  honest  in  the  w'ay  their  critic  would 
have  them  be.  The  newspaper,  like  the  human  being,  likes  to 
take  credit,  not  only  for  the  virtues  it  may  have,  but  for  those  it 
has  not.  Who  of  us  but  goes  under  false  colours  of  some  sort? 
Who  of  us  that  are  as  honest  as  we  might  be  ?  Who  that  rigo¬ 
rously  pay  our  debts,  denying  ourselves  little  indulgences  and 
luxuries  till  that  be  done?  It  is  wrong  to  publish  false  figures 
of  circulation.  That  it  is  done  we  know.  There  was,  and 
probably  stiil  is,  a  weekly  paper  of  the  class  called  “religious,  ’ 
which  got  advertisements  on  the  strength  of  a  circulation  which 
was  entirely  fabulous,  the  probability  being  that  the  actual  sale  of 
that  paper  did  not  touch  a  single  hundred  weekly.  The  only' 
copies  in  circulation  were  those  carried  about  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  canvassers. 


and  was  thought  to  be  unassailable.  Even  men  who  read 
the  Leader  and  preferred  its  opinions  were  compelled  to  spend 
their  money  on  the  Unionist  organ.  Advertisements,  however, 
have  in  the  end  followed  opinion,  and  now  the  two  journals 
have  changed  places.  The  tremendous  ascendancy  of  the 
Scotsman  has  not  only  been  affected,  it  is  gone.  We  find 
that  the  advertisements  of  the  Leader  exceed  those  of  the 
Scotsman  by  five  columns.  This  excess  is  apparent  on  an 
average  two  days  a  week.  People  who  do  not  know  what  the 
Scotsman  has  been  to  Scotland  cannot  realise  in  a  moment 
what  this  means;  but  a  more  significant  proof  of  the  death 
of  Scottish  Unionism  could  not  be  given.  The  breaking  down 
of  a  great  commercial  position,  which  ninety-nine  journalists 
out  of  a  hundred  would  two  years  ago  have  pronounced  off¬ 
hand  as  absolutely  impregnable,  discrowns  not  only  the 
Scotsman ,  but  Lord  Plartington.”  Unfortunately  for  the  Star's 
facts,  the  Scotsman  replies  that  its  revenue  from  advertisements 
is  greater  than  ever. 

•f  +  + 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  October  are  ve  y  satis¬ 
factory,  and  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Our  publishing  friends  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  as  the  exports  show  a  large  increase  over  those  of 
last  year.  The  stationery  exports  are  also  much  larger,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Australasia  has  taken  £(32,020  worth 
more  this  year  than  last.  The  exports  to  Germany  are  also  in 
advance  of  last  year.  Paper  shows  the  respectable  increase  of 
£(30,700  on  the  month,  and  ,£327,000  on  the  ten  months,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  paper  is 
more  by  £(40,000  in  the  month,  and  by  £(143,000  in  the  ten 
months.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  returns  afford  cause  for 
congratulation. 
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A  “  FRIENDLY  lead,”  it  appears,  is  being  made  on  behalf  of 
poor  Mr.  T.  J.  Barratt,  of  Pears’  Soap  fame.  He  has  a  small 
income  of  only  £(70,000  a  year,  and  possibly  has  a  widowed 
mother  to  support.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  a 
testimonial,  and  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  which  Pears’  soap 
is  systematically  advertised  have  received  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Private. 

150,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C., 
October  5,  188S. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  interested  in  the  presentation  scheme  to  Mr. 
Barratt  (Pears’ Soap),  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  enclosed 
circular.  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  full  list  rather  than  to  get  big  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  including  your  name. 

The  subscriptions,  so  far,  have  ranged  from  one  shilling  to  twenty 
pounds.  To  facilitate  collection,  I  enclose  a  credit  note,  which  please 
till  up  if  so  disposed,  and  return  by  an  early  post. — Yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Browne. 

Mr.  Browne  is  the  gentleman  through  whom  a  great  deal  of 
Mr.  Barratt’s  advertising  is  done,  and  his  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  testimonial  affords  a  pleasing  proof  that  gratitude  still 
exists. in  the  world.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Barratt  may 
receive  a  suitable  testimonial,  which  we  think  he  might  fairly 
devote  to  the  endowment  of  a  Printers’  Pension. 

+  +  * 

The  Star j  after  it  had  directed  attention  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Times ,  and  shown  how  entirely  Mr.  Walter’s 
paper  had  lost  the  position  it  once  held  as  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  organ,  turned  its  attention  to  the  Scotsman.  “A  few 
short  years— nay,  months— ago,”  said  the  Radical  organ,  “  the 
position  of  the  Scotsman  as  an  advertising  organ  was  unassailed, 
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*  + 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
for.  the  September  quarter  of  1888  shows  the  following 
figures:— Balance  brought  forward,  £(5,144.  19s.  5c!.;  income, 
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,£3,180.  103.  sd. ;  total,  £(8,325.  9s.  iod.  Expenditure, 

/3-55S-  3s-  5C1- !  investment,  £2,500;  balance  carried  forward, 
,£2,270.  6s.  5 cl.  Unemployed  relief  absorbed  £(2,518.  19s.  nd. 
(to  1,069  recipients  in  4,754  reliefs);  superannuation  allowances 
were.  £278;  emigration  grants,  £(39  ;  funeral  aid,  £4219.  The 
total  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to  £22,270.  6s.  5d.,  being 
a  decrease  in  the  quarter  of  ££374.  13s.  The  number  of 
members  is  7,335.  Five  annuitants  have  died  during  the 
quarter;  five  members  have  emigrated;  and  eleven  members 
besides  the  annuitants  have  died.  Four  members  working  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Stores  have  been  expelled 
for  refusing  to  give  up  their  situations  when  instructed  to  do  so 
by  the  committee.  The  unemployed  relief  for  the  quarter  is 
more  than  £600  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year.  This  indicates  a  slackness  of  work  which  we  trust  will 
not  be  apparent  in  the  present  quarter. 


HELIOLINE  ENGRAVING. 


HERETOFORE  the  methods  applied  by  the  agency  of 
photography  for  producing  photo  etchings  on  copper  or 
steel  plates  have  only  been  partially  successful,  with  but  little 
advancement  over  the  earliest  efforts  made  by  Niepce,  Talbot, 
and  others ;  the  general  character  of  the  work  produced  being 
shallow  and  smooth,  lacking  sufficient  depth,  tooth,  and  ink 
holding  qualities, -so  essential  for  plate  printing,  and  so  much 
so  that  skilled  and  prolonged  labour  is  called  into  play  to  make 
them  of  any  commercial  value  whatever  for  illustrated  publica¬ 
tions,  even  where  a  small  edition  is  struck  off,  though  aquatint 
granulations  and  other  devices  for  producing  half-tones — as 
gauze  opaque  lines  upon  glass,  &c. — have  been  resorted  to  to 
break  up  the  continuity  of  the  plate  surface. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  polished  plate  is  prepared 
with  a  thin  layer  of  etching  ground  or  other  similar  varnish,  or 
a  film  deposited  by  the  battery,  in  order  that  its  surface  may 
be  rendered  impermeable  to  the  action  of  acid  ;  then  with  the 
ruling  machine  a  course  of  fine  lines  is  ruled  across  its  face, 
crossing  the  same  with  a  second  or  a  third  series  of  lines,  if 
deemed  advisable,  or  with  dots  made  by  a  roulette.  In  this 
condition  of  the  plate,  the  diamond  point  having  cut  through 
the  overlying  film,  exposed  and  slightly  scratched  the  surface 
beneath,  if  it  now  be  bitten,  the  etching  fluid  would  at  once 
attack  the  bright  excoriated  lines  with  a  clean  sharp  bite  to 
any  desired  uniform  depth.  The  small  spaces  between  the 
intervening  lines  being  protected  by  the  impervious  film, 
necessarily  preserves  its  texture  and  purity  of  line. 

But  instead  of  corroding  the  plate  directly  after  the  ruling,  a 
thin  gelatine  sheet  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potassa  is 
taken,  and  on  this,  from  a  transparent  positive,  an  image  is 
made.  This,  after  being  developed  by  washing  in  water  to 
remove  the  unaltered  bichromate,  is  then  squeezed  in  close 
contact  with  the  plate,  or,  if  preferable,  the  plate  is  flowed  with 
a  solution  of  bichromated  gelatine,  asphaltum,  or  other  sensi¬ 
tive  fluid,  adaptable  to  this  process.  In  the  latter  instance,  if 
the  fluids  are  used,  the  film  is  dried  and  receives  the  visible  or 
latent  image  in  the  usual  way  known  to  those  who  practice 
those  methods.  After  the  exposure,  if  the  bichromated  glues 
have  been  used,  the  etching  may  proceed  at  once.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  sensitive  varnish  be  employed,  a  solvent  for  such 
varnish  is  used,  according  to  the  character  of  the  agent  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  parts  in  their  reciprocal  relations  being  more 
or  less  insoluble,  the  soluble  parts  in  their  due  proportion 
acted  upon  by  the  menstruum  float  off,  and  the  resulting  picture 
appears  and  unfolds  itself. 

In  either  condition,  as  described  above,  the  plate  is  bitten, 
the  acid  penetrating  through  to  the  ruled  lines  in  proportion  to 
the  action  of  the  exposure.  First  the  deeper  shadows  appear, 
and  so  on  to  the  middle  tones  in  their  several  gradations  of 
texture,  with  the  high  lights  well  marked,  till  the  whole  picture 
is  corroded  into  a  finished  engraving  faithfully  represented  in 
line,  without  the  aid  of  etching  tool,  stopping-out  varnish,  or 
the  clever  handling  of  the  graver,  thus  producing  a  helioline- 
engraved  plate,  at  once  ready  for  the  printing  press,  capable  of 
striking  off  thousands  of  impressions. 

'  Should  the  work  in  any  of  its  parts  appear  defective,  the 
process  can  readily  be  repeated,  by  ruling  an  additional  series 
of  lines,  and  submitting  the  plate  to  a  second  exposure,  or  by 
rebiting,  as  practised  by' the  engraver.—  American  Stationer, 
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CHAPTER  III.— ON  THE  USE  OF  GELATINE 
DRY  PLATES. 

stated  in  the  last  issue,  we  propose  this 
month  to  give  full  working  instructions  for  the 
use  of  Mawson  &  Swan’s  photo- mechanical 
dry  plates.  The  manipulation  of  dry  plates 
will  have  to  be  treated  of  when  half-tone 
photo-lithography  is  reached,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  simplify  matters  considerably  if  we 
make  this  chapter  as  elementary  as  possible,  treating  the 
subject  of  making  negatives  upon  gelatine  dry  plates  in  the 
same  style  adopted  with  respect  to  the  wet  collodion 
process. 

In  making  negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  each 
plate  has  to  be  prepared  at  the  time  of  using,  but  dry  plates 
are  purchased  ready  prepared.  These  dry  plates  are  pieces 
of  glass  of  certain  standard  sizes,  coated  with  a  film  of 
gelatine  containing  bromide  of  silver.  This  bromide  is 
sensitive  to  light,  i.e.,  is  blackened  if  light  be  allowed  to 
fall  upon  it,  but  the  blackening  is  not  visible  until  after  the 
application  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and 
liquor  ammonia.  By  the  action  of  light,  alluded  to  above-, 
is  meant  the  action  of  the  blue  end  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  centre  and  red  end  not  having  the  property  of  blacken¬ 
ing  bromide  of  silver  unless  the  exposure  thereto  is  very 
far  in  excess  of  that  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  blue 
end.  In  photographic  parlance,  yellow  and  red  light,  i.e., 
light  filtered  through  red  or  yellow  glass  or  paper  or  other 
translucent  medium,  is  called  non-actinic,  whilst  ordinary 
light  unobstructed  by  any  medium  is  called  actinic  light. 
During  the  process  of  making  a  photographic  negative,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  sensitive  dry  plate  be  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  actinic  light,  except  that  projected 
upon  it  in  the  camera  by  the  lens  reflecting  the  image  to  be 
photographed.  As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  manipulations  in  absolute  visual  dark¬ 
ness,  the  room  where  the  process  of  making  the  negative  is 
carried  out  is  lighted  by  means  of  light  filtered  through 
yellow  or  orange  paper,  glass,  or  other  yellow  translucent 
medium,  and  this  room  is  called  the  dark  room,  being  vir¬ 
tually  chemically  dark. 

The  dark  room  should  be  of  fair  size,  and  fitted  with  a 
good  sink  in  front  of  the  window,  and  also  with  plenty  of 
bench  and  shelf  room  ;  and  in  a  remote  corner  there  should 
be  one  or  two  close-fitting  drawers  in  which  to  store  the 
dry  plates  and  any  other  material  sensitive  to  light. 

As  we  have  previously  said,  the  best  medium  with  which 
to  cover  the  window  of  the  dark  room  is  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  good  yellow  printing  paper,  choosing  a  paper 
inclining  towards  orange,  or  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
golden  fabric,  or  one  or  two  thicknesses,  of  a  paper  called 
canary  medium.  Let  the  window  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  the  room  be  well  illuminated,  so  that  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  in  comfort.  The  window  should,  where  possible, 
face  the  north,  as  sunlight  falling  upon  the  window  will 
necessitate  more  thicknesses  of  the  non-actinic  screen.  If, 
however,  this  cannot  be  managed,  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
provide  a  roller-blind  of  yellow  fabric  to  draw  down  when 
required.  If,  however,  from  any  circumstances  a  dark 
room  with  a  window  be  not  available,  a  large  packing-case 
may  be  used,  the  front  being  covered  with  two  thicknesses 
of  yellow  paper  or  one  of  canary  medium,  and  a  paraffin 
lamp  being  introduced  through  a  door  in  the  back,  due 
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provision  being  made  bottom  and  top  of  box  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  air. 

A  few  dishes  of  various  sizes  for  use  during  development 
of  the  dry  plates  will  be  required,  the  sizes,  of  course,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  sizes  of  plates  to  be  used ;  but  as  half-plate 
size,  6  b  x  qf,  will  be  large  enough  to  begin  with,  that  size 
only  need  be  got  at  first. 

Two  deep  porcelain  dishes,  12x10,  will  also  be  required, 
a  graduated  measure  to  hold  four  ounces,  a  set  of  scales 
and  weights,  and  a  broad  camels’  hair  brush  for  dusting  the 
dry  plates,  and  a  half  plate  trough  of  metal  or  porcelain  for 
washing  the  negatives  in  after  fixing,  and  lastly  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  about  twenty  ounces  capacity. 

The  chemicals  required  are — pyrogallic  acid,  1  ounce  ; 
metabisulphite  of  potash,  4  ounces  ;  bromide  of  ammonium, 
4  ounces  ;  liquor  ammonia,  1  lb.  ;  common  ground  alum,  1 
lb.  ;  nitric  acid,  8  ounces  ;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  7  lb.  ; 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  1  pint. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  directions  for  mixing  these 
chemicals,  treating  first  of  the  developer. 

Solution  No.  i. 


Pyrogallic  acid .  1  ounce 

Metabisulphite  of  potash.... .  1  ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonia  . 1  ounce 

Water  . . ..a .  9  ounces 


Measure  the  9  ounces  of  water  into  a  clean  jug,  then 
add  the  metabisulphite  of  potash  and  the  bromide  of  am¬ 
monium,  and  stir  up  with  a  glass  rod  or  strip  of  glass  until 
the  salts  are  quite  dissolved  ;  then  remove  the  cork  from  the 
bottle  containing  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and  pour  into  it  the 
above  solution,  replace  the  cork,  shake  the  bottle,  and  label 


it:  Pyrogallic  acid  solution  No.  1. 

In  a  clean  pint  bottle  put  of 

No.  1  solution  .  1  ounce 

Water .  16  ounces 

and  label  :  Developer  No.  2. 

In  another  clean  pint  bottle  put 

Water  . 20  ounces 

Liquor  ammonia . 1  ounce 

and  label  :  Developer  No.  3. 


Be  careful  in  opening  a  new  bottle  of  liquor  ammonia 
to  point  the  bottle  away  from  the  face,  as  it  may  spurt  out, 
and  cause  unpleasantness. 

Now  place  in  a  quart  jug  1  lb.  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  fill  up  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  and  stir  with  a 
stick  until  the  crystals  are  all  dissolved  ;  label  this  :  Hypo 
fixing  solution. 

In  another  quart  jug  put  1  lb.  of  alum,  and  add  hot 
water  to  it ;  stir  with  a  stick,  and  when  cold,  label  it  : 
Alum  solution. 

Now,  just  before  beginning  work,  take  two  clean  porce¬ 
lain  dishes  (any  other  material  will  do  instead  of  porcelain, 
but  porcelain  being  white  can  be  more  easily  seen  in  the 
dark  room),  and  into  one  pour  sufficient  hypo  fixing  solution 
to  fill  to  a  depth  of  half-an-inch,  and  into  the  other  the 
alum  solution. 

To  make  a  negative  proceed  as  follows  : — Close  the  door 
of  the  dark  room,  open  the  dark  slide,  and  dust  it  inside 
with  the  broad  camels’  hair  brush  ;  then,  having  opened  a 
box  of  photo  mechanical  dry  plates,  lift  up  the  top  one, 
dust  the  surface  of  film  (they  are  packed  film  side 
down),  and  lay  it  in  the  slide.  Put  in  the  black  tin  or  card¬ 
board  backing,  then  put  another  in  the  other  side,  films 
always  towards,the  shutters,  then  close  the  slide  and  fasten 
the  two  sides  together.  It  is  here  presumed  that  the 
ordinary  book  shape  of  double  dark  slide  is  in  use.  Close 
up  the  box  of  dry  plates,  and  place  it  away  in  the  drawer  ; 
then  take  the  slide,  and,  after  focussing  the  plan,  drawing, 


or  other  subject  (in  line,  dot,  or  stipple),  proceed  to  make 
the  exposure. 

This  operation  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  describe  in 
writing,  as  the  exposure  varies  so  much  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  unless  the  image  can  be  seen  on  the  ground 
glass  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  correct  time  required. - 
If  the  student  will  make  his  first  exposure  out  of  doors, 1 
using  a  rectilinear  lens  with  the  stop  marked  F  64,  .he  may 
give  an  exposure  of  sixty  seconds  during  this,  month 
(November). 

The  exposure  being  complete,  remove  the  slide  to  the 
dark  room,  and  close  the  door.  Into  the  glass  measure 
put  1  b  ounces  of  developer  No.  2  and  one  dram 
of  developer  No.  3;  place  the  exposed  plate  in  the 
developing  dish,  taking  care  to'have  the  film  upwards,  and 
pour  the  above  mixture  quickly  and  evenly  all  over  it. 
Watch  the  development  of  the  image,  which  should  make 
its  appearance  slowly  and  steadily  ;  rock  the  dish  gently, 
and  allow  the  action  of  the  developer  to  continue  until  all  the 
picture  is  visible,  and  the  whites  in  original  a  dense  black, 
all  this  being  obtained  without  the  lines  being  in  any  way 
clouded  over.  The  development  being  complete,  remove 
the  plate  from  the  dish,  well  wash  it  under  the  tap,  and 
then  immerse  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  solution, 
until  the  creamy  appearance  of  the  film  gives  way  and  is 
dissolved  out.  The  plate  must  again  be  well  washed  under 
the  tap,  and  placed  in  the  alum  solution,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  five  minutes.  After  again  well  washing,  place 
it  carefully  face  down  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
examine  the  appearance  of  the  image.  If  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  the  original  are  plainly  visible  (white  on  a  dark 
ground),  the  negative  is  all  right,  but  if  any  of  them  are 
clouded  over  the  exposure  has  been  too  long;  whilst  if  any 
of  the  lines  are  missing,  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  ; 
and,  in  either  case,  another  negative  must  be  made.  If  the 
image  is  grey  and  weak,  the  development  has  not  been 
carried  on  sufficiently  long. 

If  in  developing  a  plate  the  image  appears  slowly  and 
does  not  gather  density  as  rapidly  as  it  should  do,  place 
another  dram  of  developer  No.  3  into  the  measure,  pour 
into  it  the  developer  from  the  dish,  returning  the  mixture 
thereto  at  once,  and  continuing  the  development.  This 
addition  of  No.  3  may  be  repeated  in  extreme  cases,  but 
two  drams  of  No.  3  should  finish  a  good  normal  exposure. 

The  negative  being  satisfactory,  it  is  placed  on  a  rack 
to  dry ;  this  drying,  however,  must  not  be  hurried  by 
warmth,  otherwise  the  negative  would  melt.  Therefore,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  negative  ready  for  printing  quickly, 
it  should  be  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  a  dish  of  clean 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  after  which  it  will  quickly  dry 
in  a  warm  draught. 

Should  the  plate  when  covered  with  the  mixed  developer 
b'acken  all  over,  it  is  “  fogged,”  which  is  caused  by  light 
coming  through  the  dark  room  window  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  non-actinic.  It  can  in  this  case  be  made  so  by 
placing  upon  it  another  sheet  of  yellow  paper  or  fabric. 
The  cause  of  fogging  may  be  that  there  is  stray  light  in  the 
dark  room  falling  upon  the  plate,  or  else  that  the  dark  slide 
or  camera  are  not  light-tight.  Another  cause  of  fog  will 
also  be  an  exposure  very  much  too  long  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  cause  can  be  easily  traced,  as  then  that  portion  of  the 
plate  protected  by  the  rebate  or  other  supports  upon  which 
it  rests  in  the  dark  slide  during  exposure  will  remain  clear 
under  the  developer. 

- —  • 

Surprising  News  for  Friends. — A  compositor  on  one  of  the 
London,  papers  lately  set  up,  a  birth  notice  thus: — ‘‘June  29,  at 
New  Kent-road,  the  wife  of  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  a  dozen.”  The 
copy  said  “daughter.” 
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EDINBURGH  PRINTING, 


SPEAKING  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  branch 
of  the  British  Typographia,  Councillor  Gillies  made  the 
following  remarks  with  reference  to  printing  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  afraid  that  in  Great  Britain  they  could  not  claim  to  be 
indubitably  in  the  front  rank  of  excellence  as  printers.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  modern  nation  which  had  much  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  improved  printing  as  compared  with  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  The  printing  of  the  Elzevirs  and  others  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  in  Germany  two  centuries  ago  was  hardly  sur¬ 
passed  at  the  present  time.  Nov/ the  Americans  gave  as  much 
study  to  the  technique  of  printing  as  the  Germans  ;  and  their 
fancy  was  often  more  exuberant,  not  to  say  grotesque,  in  the 
contrivance  of  type  ornament.  They  had  also  acquired  a  de¬ 
served  reputation  for  the  grace  of  their  engraved  work,  and  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  with  which  it  was  produced  on  the  printed 
sheeis.  He  took  leave,  however,  to  question  whether  the 
superiority  of  American  work  in  this  respect  was  so  complete 
as  was  often  supposed.  If  good  illustration  consisted  simply 
in  producing  fine  effects,  then  their  Transatlantic  cousins  were 
unrivalled  ;  but  very  often  those  effects  were  obtained  by  work¬ 
ing  out  a  mere  sketch  and  omitting  the  detail  required  for  an 
honest  picture.  In  their  modern  picture  galleries  they  had 
become  familiar  with  these  works  of  art.  While  their  American 
kinsmen  imposed  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  British 
literature,  and  caused  no  end  of  botheration  of  waiting  upon 
and  feeing  of  Consuls,  he  believed  that  with  fair-play  and  no 
favour  the  American  typographer  had  not  yet  proved  his  ability 
to  lick  the  Britisher.  If  the  printers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally  had  reason  to  be  warned  by  the  progress  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  art  in  Germany  and  America,  they  in  Edinburgh 
could  not  afford  to  be  indifferent.  The  two  leading  industries 
were  printing  and  brewing,  and  of  these  two  he  feared  printing 
was  most  vulnerable  to  the  reverses  of  fortune.  It  was  in  the 
end  of  last  century,  he  went  on  to  notice,  that  printing  became 
an  important  industry  in  the  city.  At  that  time  Edinburgh 
printers  began  to  print  for  London  publishers,  and  this  con¬ 
nexion  had  gone  on  increasing  rapidly  and  steadily.  In  1763 
there  were  4  printing  houses  in  Edinburgh  ;  in  1790,  21  ;  in 
1800,30;  and  in  1805,  40,  with  120  printing  presses.  Now 
there  were  considerably  over  100  printing  houses,  and  any  of 
the  largest  of  these  produced  much  more  printing  matter  than 
the  whole  of  the  120  hand-presses  going  in  1805.  The  number 
of  persons  in  Edinburgh  at  present  employed  in  printing  offices, 
including  compositors,  machine-minders,  and  folding-girls,  was 
about  3,000,  of  whom  nearly  300  were  female  compositors.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  Edinburgh  printing  businesses,  but  it  must  have  increased 
at  even  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
It  was  not  so  long  since  publishers  were  content  if  a  printer 
could  set  up  three  sheets  of  a  book  at  a  time — one  out  in  proof, 
the  other  two  in  hand  ;  and  the  fourth  waiting  to  be  set,  when 
the  first  was  printed  off  and  the  type  distributed.  Publishers 
now  expected  printers  to  put  large  volumes  in  hand  at  once, 
and  even  to  keep  them  standing  for  months,  until  it  was  seen 
whether  a  second  edition  might  be  required.  Then,  full  fonts 
of  type  had  to  be  kept,  both  in  modern  face  and  in  old  style, 
and  fancy  ad  libitum.  It  was  amazing  to  read  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  Cowper,  the  poet,  and  others  with  their  London 
printers, — all  printers  of  historical  repute, — who  took  six  months 
to  pass  through  the  press  what  would  now  be  put  through  by 
an  Edinburgh  printer  in  six  days,  or  in  six  hours  if  it  were 
necessary  to  put  on  a  spurt.  Noticing  the  application  of  stereo¬ 
typing,  Councillor  Gillies  recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  an  Edinburgh  man.  In  the  same  connexion  he  said 
that  at  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson,  the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  Nelson  &  Son,  exhibited 
the  first  working  model  of  the  rotary  or  web-printing  machine. 
The  rotary  machine  had  since  that  time  come  into  extensive 
use  for  newspaper  work,  but  the  machine  of  Mr.  Nelson  was 
intended  for  bookwork,  and  it  was  highly  probable  that  the 
same  description  of  machine  when  improved  would  yet  be 
largely  used  for  bookwork  as  well  as  for  newspapers.  The 
moral  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  was 
also  referred  to  ;  and  as  to  trade  societies,  which  he  approved 
of  as  beneficial  both  to  the  employers  and  the  employed,  he 
showed  that  the  Edinburgh  printers  were  the  first  to  establish 


such  organisations.  While  maintaining,  however, "that  in  these 
trade  associations  Edinburgh  stood  in  the  first  rank,  he  said 
that  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  efficiency  he  could  not  speak 
with  the  same  confidence.  Edinburgh  could  not  maintain  its 
position  as  an  important  printing  centre  unless  the  work  done 
was  more  satisfactory  than  what  publishers  could  get  nearer 
home.  They  could  get  the  best  of  everything  in  London  if  you 
paid  the  price,  and  there  were  printers  there  who  did  fancy- 
work  as  good  as  could  be  done  in  Edinburgh  or  anywhere  else. 
Their  advantages  in  Edinburgh  were  that  they  could  do  the 
fancy  work  without  demanding  a  fancy  price  for  it,  and  that 
their  whole  work  was  on  a  higher  level  of  excellence,  and  had 
hitherto  been  produced  at  lower  rates  than  in  London.  The 
London  printing  trade  was,  however,  running  them  hard  in  the 
competition.  A  number  of  the  largest  London  printers  had 
now  established  great  printing  and  stereotyping  and  bookbind¬ 
ing  concerns  at  convenient  distances  from  London,  where 
labour  and  rents  were  even  cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
their  only  chance  in  Edinburgh  for  successful  rivalry  was  by 
keeping  up  the  high  standard  of  their  work. 


(floftcee. 


Messrs.  KlimscH  &  Co.,  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  have 
just  issued  a  special  price-list  for  lithographic  artists  and 
printers.  It  comprises  every  article  required  in  the  business, 
and  is  well  printed  and  illustrated.  The  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  its  usefulness  is  the  absence  of  an  English  translation. 

4*  4*  4* 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nunn,  49,  Watling-street,  lithographic  writer  and 
draftsman  to  the  trade,  announces  his  return  to  business,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months  through  illness.  Mr.  Nunn 
issues  some  very  good  specimens  of  his  work,  and,  having  a 
staff  of  artists  and  writers  always  available,  he  can  guarantee 
to  execute  all  work  promptly  and  economically.  Our  readers 
might  make  a  note  of  his  address  for  present  or  future  use. 

4*  4*  4* 

MESSRS.  C.  J.  Cla.y  &  Sons  are  issuing  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  a  new  Pearl  32010  Prayer-book,  produced  at 
specially  low  prices  and  bound  in  a  variety  of  styles.  It  is 
similar  in  style  to  the  Cambridge  Pearl  321110  Illuminated 
Prayer-book,  issued  last  year.  The  new  edition  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  small-sized  book,  and  a  clear,  bold  type, 
beautifully  printed  in  long  lines  across  the  pages,  with  the 
initial  letters  in  missal  type. 

4*  4*  4* 

Mr.  Charles  Geard,  of  27,  Bouverie-slreet,  is  introt 
ducing  a  new  patent  process  to  take  the  place  of  wood  in  all 
kinds  of  broadside  and  large  fancy  show-card  work.  It  has 
always  been  found  difficult  to  produce  solid  ground-work  at 
letterpress,  on  account  of  wood  warping,  joints  opening,  &c., 
which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  work.  But  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  this  compound  for  surface-printing  claims  that 
it  will  enable  the  letterpress  printer  to  produce  work  equal  in 
solidity  of  colour  to  lithography.  The  compound  is  firmly 
fixed  to  thin  zinc  ;  the  design  in  so!t  pencil  on  paper  is  rubbed 
down  upon  it,  and  then  engraved,  when  it  can  be  readily 
screwed  to  an  iron  bed,  or  tacked  on  a  mounting-board.  As 
the  surfaces  are  most  carefully  prepared,  and  elastic  in  their 
nature,  there  is  little  or  no  “  making-ready  ”  required,  provided 
the  mounting-boards  are  fairly  true  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  by 
their  use  nearly  50  per  cent,  is  saved  in  the  ink-bill,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  working  pine-blocks.  They  can  be  run  at  ordinary 
rates  without  fear  of  straining  machinery,  as  is  the  case  with 
large  wood  surfaces.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  old  material  when  returned.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  many  firms  are  already  using  these  surfaces  with 
satisfaction. 

— - - - o  «sSB  o  Jffn*  O' - - 

A  NEW  invention,  calculated  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  print¬ 
ing,  is  the  use  of  oil  of  camphor  for  cleaning  rollers,  type  engravings, 
and  lithographic  stones.  It  is  preferable  to  oil  of  turpentine,  being 
without  its  unpleasant  smell,  and  containing  no  greasy  substance  ; 
nor  does  it  leave  any  deposit  on  the  article  cleaned.  Joined  to 
these  advantages,  its  moderate  price  will  render  it  a  favourite. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


TRADE  in  the  printing  line  in  this  colony  is  in  that  state 
which  we  may  describe  as  neither  dull  nor  very  busy — 
perhaps  it  may  be  termed  brisk.  The  yearly  book-almanacks 
and  directories,  of  which  a  great  number  are  published,  are 
just  at  this  time  of  the  year  making  themselves  felt,  and  the 
printers  are  taking  on  a  few  extra  hands  for  two  or  three 
months’  work.  Undoubtedly,_the  best  book  of  this  class  turned 
out  of  New  Zealand  offices  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Harding,  the 
New  Zealand  Almanack ,  price  2s.  Its  calendar  is  printed  in 
English,  Maori,  and  German,  and  the  whole  get-up  is  artistic, 
which  is  natural,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  Typo.  The  Auckland  Star  Office  produces  a  neat 
book,  while  a  Dunedin  firm  produces  a  colonial  directory.  I 
have  forsaken  my  usual  style  this  month,  and  classify  my  items 
provincially,  going  from  north  to  south. 

Auckland. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Auckland  branch  of  the  New 
Zealand  Typographical  Association  was  held  in  Robson’s  Rooms 
on  August  18.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
The  question  of  boy  and  girl  labour  in  printing-offices  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  meeting  deprecating  the  large  extent  to  which  this 
class  of  labour  was  utilised  to  the  exclusion  of  adults.  This 
swamping  of  offices  with  boys  was  considered  unjust  both  to 
the  apprentices  and  the  trade  generally.  The  number  of  boys 
and  girls  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Auckland  was  estimated  at 
two  to  each  journeyman.  The  low  prices  at  which  work  is 
tendered  for  was  also  commented  on,  the  report  advocating 
that  the  heads  of  printing  houses  form  themselves  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  mutual  protection,  and  arrange  a  schedule  of 
prices  which  would  be  advantageous  to  themselves  and  their 
workmen.  The  folio  wing  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously: — 
“That  the  Auckland  branch  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical 
Association  views  with  regret  the  state  of  the  printing  trade  in 
Auckland,  which  it  believes  is  brought  about  by  the  unfair  pre¬ 
dominance  of  boy  and  girl  labour,  and  wishes  in  all  possible 
ways  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  also,  to  express  its  approval  and 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  steps  being  taken  to  bring  about 
federation  with  the  various  typographical  unions  in  Australia. 
That,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  association,  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  write  to  non-society  men,  inviting  them  to 
become  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion.”  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  unanimous  that  something  should  be  done  to  raise 
the  trade  to  a  higher  status  here,  and  non-society  men  were 
invited  to  join  the  branch  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkham  has  just  resigned  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  branch,  owing  to  his  leaving  the  colony.  Mr.  Kirkham 
arrived  in  Auckland  early  in  the  sixties,  and  worked  for  many 
years  on  the  New  Zealand  Herald.  At  the  time  of  the  gold 
rush  to  the  Thames,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  accepted  a 
frame  on  the  Thames  Advertiser ,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
became  foreman,  which  position  he  held  until  the  advent  of 
the  Auckland  Bell ,  some  three  years  ago,  where  we  next  find 
him  at  work.  When  the  Bell  ceased  publication  Mr.  Kirkham 
was  one  of  the  sufferers,  and,  after  doing  some  grassing  on 
the  Herald ,  he  has  now  gone  to  Sydney  to  try  his  luck.  Mr. 
F.  Christmas,  of  the  Observer  and  Freelance,  succeeds  Mr. 
Kirkham  as  secretary. 

The  Observer  and  Freelance  is  advertised  for  sale,  owing  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  Messrs.  McCullough 
and  Rev.  M.  Bruce. 

Hawke’s  Bay. 

Trade  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
improvement.  Things  would  have  been  very  much  worse  had 
a  little  plot  which  was  carefully  hatched  not  given  proof 
that  bad  eggs  were  used  for  the  hatching.  I  learn  from  a 
reliable  source  that  an  insidious  and  cowardly  attempt  to 
undermine  the  comps,  on  the  Hawke's  Bay  Herald  has  just 
been  made  by  a  body  of  men  (?),  who  sent  a  written  pro¬ 
position  to  the  proprietary  agreeing  to  “  farm  ”  the  paper  for 


,£10  less  than  the  present  working  expenses.  The  strange 
thing  about  the  proposition  is  that  it  was  signed  by  one  man, 
and  he  is  a  noted  “  rat,”  working  on  an  evening  paper  for 
a  starvation  wage.  The  proprietors  rejected  the  offer,  stating 
that  they  thought  the  paper  could  not  be  satisfactorily  brought 
out  on  such  terms,  and  tiiat  they  were  quite  satisfied  with 
their  present  staff.  The  document  was  consigned  to  the 
flames.  Would  that  more  of  our  employers  would  look 'at 
matters  of  this  kind  in  the  same  light. 

Messrs.  Daniel  and  Popplewell,  of  the  Napier  Evening  Flews, 
a  short  time  ago  dissolved  partnership,  and  three  weeks  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Daniel  filed  a  declaration  of  insolvency. 

Mr.  Harding  has  just  printed  for  Mr.  William  Colenso, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  of  Napier,  a  fifty-page  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Fifty  Years  Ago  in  New  Zealand :  a  Commemoration,  a  Jubilee 
Paper,  a  Retrospect,  and  a  Plain  and  True  Story.”  It  is  a  paper 
which  Mr.  Colenso,  as  president  of  the  Hawke’s  Bay  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society,  delivered  as  an  annual  address,  but  he  has  added 
to  it  a  long  appendix  and  three  plates.  The  pamphlet  is 
particularly  interesting  to  printers,  as  Mr.  Colenso  was  the' first 
printer  to  pull  a  proof  in  New  Zealand,  and  he  tells  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  pamphlet. 

Wellington. 

Since  Parliament  has  dispersed,  work  in  Wellington  has 
fallen  off,  and  some  twenty  hands  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Government  Printing-office.  The  majority  of  these  hands 
are  leaving  for  one  or  other  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
different  jobbing  offices  have  plenty  to  do  just  now. 

The  Government  Printer,  Mr.  George  Didsbury,  is  busy  at 
time  of  writing  moving  out  of  the  old  offices,  which  have  been 
in  use  over  twenty  years,  over  ten  of  these  as  a  printing-office  ; 
and  now,  I  believe,  this  old  wooden  building  is  to  be  .used  for 
the  Government  railway  business.  The  new  premises. are  built 
of  brick,  just  across  the  road,  opposite  to  the  old  office.  It  is  a 
three-story  building,  the  top  floor  being  occupied  by  lhe  bind¬ 
ers,  second  floor  by  the  printers,  and  the  first  floor  contains  the 
machines  and  offices. 

Messrs.  Haggett&  Percy  have  leased  the  job-room  of  the  New 
Zealand  Times  from  Mr.  C.  Harris.  Mr.  Haggett  is  a  first-class 
printer,  and  Mr.  Percy  holds  a  similar  reputation  as  a  can¬ 
vasser. 

The  Featherston  Chronicle  and  Martinborough  Gazette  (all 
one  title)  appeared  this  month,  being  edited  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Butcher. 

The  Reefton  Guardian  was  issued  last  month  from  the  great 
mining  district,  the  proprietor  being  Mr.  F.  W.  Hall. 

News  came  to  us  by  cable  the  other  day  that  our  absentee 
statesman  and  journalist,  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  was  about  to  publish 
a  novel.  Instead  of  fiction,  Sir  Julius  is  writing  biography,  and 
the  title  of  the  book  is,  I  understand,  to  be,  “An  Autobiography 
of  an  Adventurous  Life  ;  or,  How  I  made  my  Mark  in  a  Colo 
nial  Parliament.” 

On  August  31  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  lithographic 
department  of  the  Government  Printing-office  (attached  to  the 
Survey  Office)  gathered  in  force  to  witness  the  presentation- of 
a  handsome  marble  gold-mounted  clock  to  Mr.  Joseph  Earle, 
their  overseer,  who  is  retiring  after  over  twenty-two  years’  service, 
on  a  well-earned  pension.  Mr.  J.  Conlin,  who  was  one  of  Mr, 
Earle’s  first  apprentices,  and  has  worked  under  him  for  twenty 
years,  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  other  employes, 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  regard  they  had  for  Mr.  Earle, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  w.ould  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  his  pension.  In  replying,  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  visibly 
affected,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  that,  though 
as  an  overseer  he  had  probably  at  times  seemed  to  be 
severe  w;th  them,  they  now  showed  their  goodwill  by 
making  him  the  recipient  of  this  handsome  gift,  which 
would  remind  him  eveiy  day  of  the  good  terms  he  had 
been  upon  with  his  fellow-workmen.  Mr.  Earle  was  the  first 
to  inaugurate  lithography  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  of 
Melbourne,  having  in  August,  1853,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government  at  Victoria  as  lithographic  printer,  under.  Captain 
Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.  (now  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications  in  Great  Britain)..  Mr,  Earle  was 
engaged,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Batkin,  assistant  controller  and 
auditor,  to  inaugurate  lithography  in  the  Survey  Department 
of  New  Zealand,  in  which  department  he  has  remained  ever 
since,  and  where  he  leaves  a  competent  staff,  some  of  whom 
have  been  trained  by  himself. 
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Canterbury. 

Things  printerian  are  slack,  but  it  is  expected  that  Messrs. 
Whitcombe  &  Tombsand  the  Lyttelton  Times  office  will  very 
soon  be  putting  on  an  extra  staff  for  their  yearly  almanack  work. 

No  man  in  New  Zealand  has  started  more  papers  than  has 
Mr.  Joseph  Ivess,  ex-M.H.R.  for  Ashburton,  nor  has  any  man 
done  our  trade  more  harm  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  those  papers,  which  have  for  the  most  part  been 
up-country  rags.  Boys  and  turn-overs  have  been  Mr.  Ivess’s 
labourers.  During  last  election  he  contested  the  Napier  seat 
with  Mr.  Ormond.  He  started  by  clashing  with  the  local 
printers,  and  they  determined  to  do  their  best  to  keep  such  a 
man  out  of  the  House,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  they  succeeded 
by  a  narrow  majority,  but  that  very  majority  proved  that  it  was 
the  block  of  the  comps,  which  threw  Mr.  Ivess  out.  After 
the  election,  Mr.  Ivess  met  with  a  series  of  reverses  in  the 
newspaper  line,  and  he  decided  to  give  up  “paper  ”  and  go  in 
for  auctioneering,  brokerage,  &c.,  and  Christchurch  was  the 
city  of  his  choice.  Whether  business  has  prospered,  I  know 
not,  but  His  true  (and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true)  that  he  is  once  more  on 
the  old  path,  news  having  been  received  that  he  is  canvassing 
the  prospects  of  a  proposed  Evening  Post  for  Sydenham,  a 
suburb  of  Christchurch. 

Otago. 

Business  in  this  southern  province  is  sufficiently  brisk  to 
employ  all  craftsmen  in  the  capital  city,  Dunedin,  owing  to  the 
directory-work  and  almanacks  being  put  in  hand.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  Dunedin  is,  at  present,  the  abiding  place  of 
two  prominent  papers  conducted  on  “rat”  principles.  Strange, 
because  not  so  many  years  ago  this  city  was  the  very  strong¬ 
hold  of  our  society,  yet,  now,  the  Otago  Daily  Times  is  worked 
by  a  staff  of  non-society  men,  and  the  Herald  is  a  nursery  for 
boys. 

Mr.  John  Ash,  of  the  Star  Office,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Otago  branch,  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association. 

Mr.  W.  Reid  has  sold  the  Australasian  P'riendly  Societies' 
Journal  to  a  company,  for  which  he  is  acting  as  secretary. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  September  19,  1888.  T.  L.  M. 

- - — — “ — • — ®  m  - — 


Some  Paris  Jottings, 


T  SPENT  a  few  days  in  Paris  recently,  like  most  tourists, 
doing  the  chief  places  of  interest.  My  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  drawn  more  to  those  subjects  directly  relating  to 
typography  than  to  matters  of  a  general  nature.  Thus,  I 
visited  some  of  the  principal  printing  establishments,  and  can 
in  succession  give  a  few  notes  concerning  them.  The  French 
National  Printing  Office,  on  the  Rue  Vielle  du  Temple,  is  now 
looking  very  old  ;  it  has  an  antiquated  appearance  that  imme¬ 
diately  suggested  to  the  writer  the  necessity  of  a  new  structure. 
But  such  there  is  no  present  intention  to  erect,  it  was  afterwards 
given  out  by  the  embonpoint  polyglot  professor-guide  kindly 
leading  the  way.  The  square  which  is  reached  just  after  passing 
through  the  chief  entrance  is  a  space  about  the  size  of  that 
pertaining  to  the  dwindling  “Thunderer.”  It  is  handsomely 
adorned  by  a  fine  full-length  statue  of  Geinsfleisch,  being  a 
copy  of  the  beautiful  Mayence  monument.  Walking  over  the 
departments  there  was  enough  to  engage  the  eye.  One  passes 
through  composing-rooms  that  contain  founts  of  type  in  some- 
tning  like  500  characters,  and  I  handled  the  mystic,  tortuous¬ 
faced  stamps  with  a  feeling  that,  were  I  doomed  to  put  those 
letters  into  stick  for  the  printed  page,  the  task  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant.  In  the  printing  department  500  men  are 
employed.  To  the  machines,  hand  and  cylinder  (there  are 
about  45  of  the  latter),  some  200  persons  devote  their  attention. 
The  typefounding,  stereotyping,  binding,  and  other  sections, 
employ  a  further  complement  of  700  hands  (half  of  whom  are 
females)  ;  and,  if  the  office  and  non-technical  staff  be  included, 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale  tells  up  to  1,500. 

Another  day  I  visited  the  establishment  of  H.  Marinoni, 
Rue  d'Assas,  and  was  surprised  at  the  greatness  and  activity 
displayed.  The  engineering  facilities  and  the  forest  of  ma¬ 
chinery  (among  which  may  be  counted  200  busy  employe's )  are 
worthy  of  contemplation.  It  is  a  remarkable  honour  to  the 


ingenuity  of  the  distinguished  French  printers’  engineer,  who, 
by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  going  to  make  a  grand 
display  at  the  Exhibition  next  year. 

M.  Marinoni  is  proprietor  of  the  printing-office  (or  rather 
the  machines  in  the  press  department)  of  Le  Petit  Journal , 
the  fine  offices  of  which  diurnal  are  in  Rue  Lafayette. 
Expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  rotaries  at  work  on  the  greatest 
circulation  (no  need  to  quote  the  last  two  words,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  by  newspapers  in  a  sarcastic  manner  when 
dwelling  upon  a  Fleet-street  organ),  the  great  mechanician 
immediately  issued  a  regular  entry  ticket,  of  which  avail  was 
made  the  same  day.  Nine  machines  are  in  the  basement,  but 
only  six  of  them  are  used  for  ordinary  occasions.  Each  turn 
out,  from  two  sets  of  plates,  36,000  journals  per  hour.  A  fine 
and  powerful  steam-engine  is  the  driving  power.  There  is  a 
fearful  din  when  the  machines  are  in  full  swing,  and  the  place 
is  alive  with  men  running  off  to  the  elevator  with  bundles  of 
papers  for  sending  up  to  the  publishing-office.  These  wonderful 
presses  engage  twenty  hands  ;  while  the  stereo-room  alongside 
takes  up  a  further  score.  The  composing-room  affords  a 
curious  contrast,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the  composing-room 
of  a  London  or  New  York  sheet.  The  French  quotidian  sheet 
needs  only  eighteen  to  set  up  its  type,  whereas  a  daily  of  this 
capital  will  require  between  seventy  and  ninety  men.  Le  Petit 
Journal  has  a  uona-Jide  circulation  of  close  upon  1,000,000 
copies  daily,  and  for  some  time  (during  the  accession  period 
of  Carnot)  the  enormous  figure  of  1,300,000  was  totalled.  Why, 
then,  does  the  Daily  Telegraph  continue  the  notoriously  false 
assertion  that  it  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world, 
whereas  for  several  years  its  impartial,  unsensational  colleague 
in  the  second  city  has  always  had  a  daily  output  of  from 
500,000  to  700,000  numbers  more  ?  But  there’s  nothing  like 
sticking  to  a  stiff  ’un,  it  is  evident.  “  Did  I  say  the  horse  was 
15  Jeet  high?”  (he  meant  hands),  repeated  the  groom  in  a 
dispute  case.  “  Yes,  you  did,”  replied  the  judge.  “  Oh,— then 
Til  stick  to  it”  was  the  triumphant  rejoinder.  And  he  did. 

W.  L. 

- - - - ■  ->S  ♦  c - - - - - 

§0ohs  far  STitljngmpIjcrs, 

WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original*  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  complete 
set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of  the 
books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of  course 
they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  difference,  less 
carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let  our  artistic 
friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within  three  or 
four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  books. 

“  Treasury  of  Monograms.”— By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Part  I.  can  be  supplied,  price  4s.  Subsequent  parts 
can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.” — By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  10s. 

“Album  Lithographique.” — This  is  a  collection  of  100 
plates  of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best 
German,  French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued, 
price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabete.”— Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 

6  parts,  8cl.  each.  “  Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”— Containing  com- 
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plete  alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is. 
each. 

“  Courent  UND  SPIEGELSCHRIFTEN,” —  Cursive  writing 
and  other  forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  —  Containing  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“ Zierschriften.” — Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for 
every  class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.” — Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s. 
each. 

“  Baumschlag.” — Studies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts 
at  is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.”— Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Gravirungen.” — Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part, 
3s- 

“  Monogramme.” — Containing  a  large  variety  of  mono¬ 
grams  of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.” — Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allerlei  Zierrath.” — Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each.  _ 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Volume  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  1887  in  stock,  which  we  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each  post-free.  Early  application  is 
requested. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CALLOW. 


TV  ,f  R.  MARTIN  JOHN  CALLOW  had  been  for  over  thirty- 
1VX  five  years  identified  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Goodall  &  Sons,  Camden  Works.  Although  not  one  of  those 
men  who  have  never  had  a  day’s  illness  in  their  lives,  his  close 
attention  to  business  had  seldom  been  interrupted  throughout 
his  life,  and  he  was  in  quite  his  usual  health  until  two  days 
previous  to  his  death,  when  an  attack  of  faintness  compelled 
him  to  turn  back  on  his  way  to  business.  His  medical  adviser 
attributed  this  to  indigestion,  and  he  left  as  usual  early  in  the 
morning  in  capital  spirits  and  with  his  usual  briskness  to  make 
his  way  to  Great  College-street.  He  had  just  got  to  the  top  of 
the  steep  incline  on  which  Dartmouth  Park-road  is  built,  when 
the  same  faintness  overcame  him,  and  he  passed  away  before 
he  could  be  carried  back  to  his  residence.  He  was  buried  at 
Iiighgate  cemetery,  and,  in  addition  to  his  sister,  his  three 
nephews,  and  some  personal  friends,  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Goodall,  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
and  about  500  of  the  workpeople  from  Camden  Works,  whose 
mourning  was  evidently  deep  and  real. 

Mr.  Callow,  who  was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  entered  the  firm  in  whose  service  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  For  many  years  he  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  one  on  the  road  was  ever  more 
universally  popular.  In  every  town  he  visited  he  had  friends 
who  contended  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  his  hotel 
was  no  more  than  an  address  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  the  charm  which  he 
exercised  over  all  he  met,  but  of  no  man  could  it  be  more  truly 
said  that  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  He  was  always  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  cheery,  humorous  sallies,  inspired  by  a  very 
rare  order  of  wit  ;  he  was  of  an  extremely  sympathetic  temper¬ 
ament,  entirely  forgetful  of  himself  if  he  could  give  pleasure,  or 
minister  comfort  or  help  to  others  ;  moreover,  he  had  a  mar¬ 
vellous  memory)  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  months  he 
could  recall  trivial  domestic  details  which  somebody  had  con¬ 
fided  in  him,  and  so  he  won  the  hearts  of  all.  Some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  he  gave 
up  travelling  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  management  of 
the  business  at  home,  and  here,  of  course,  his  singular  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  customers  of  the  firm,  their  natures  and 
requirements,  enabled  him  to  meet  their  wishes  intuitively,  and 
to  smooth  away  many  difficulties.  Now  he  is  gone  to  the  rest 


which  he  looked  forward  to  with  tranquil  hope,  and  the  world 
is  poorer  by  a  kindly  spirit  which  shed  sunshine  wherever  it 
went.  Mr.  Callow  was  unmarried. 

- 1  -=  «.  (a—  »- - 
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Fifty -eight  Short  Stories  from  American  Sources  (Saxon  & 
Co.,  Bouverie-street). — We  have  here  a  shilling  volume  of 
stories  and  poems,  many  of  them  republished  from  the 
weekly  journal,  American  Humorist  and  Storyteller.  The 
stories  are  good  and  interesting,  and  the  volume  deserves  a 
large  sale,  both  quantity  and  quality  recommending  it. 

Photo-Relief  Map  of.  South  London  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge). — This  is  a  useful  map,  showing  the 
general  configuration  of  the  district  south  of  the  Thames 
between  Thames  Ditton  and  West  Wickham.  The  heights  of 
all  the  hills  are  given  in  feet  above  sea  level.  The  importance 
of  teaching  geography  by  beginning  in  a  small  centre  will  be 
appreciated,  and  this  map  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  all  schools, 
but  especially  to  those  in  the  district  embraced. 

The  Leper :  a  Poem.  By  James  Ross  (Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith).— The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  painful  one,  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  likely  to  please  any  considerable  number  of 
readers.  The  versification  and  the  construction  are  good.  A 
very  beautiful  and  thoughtful  little  poem  on  the  subject  of 
early  death  occurs  in  stanza  viii.  But  on  the  whole  the  poem 
is  too  sad,  and  being  devoid  of  hope,  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  one.  We  should  like  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Ross’s  poetry 
upon  a  livelier  theme. 

The  British  Printer ,  No.  5,  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
previous  issues,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  printers, 
Messrs.  Raithby  &  Lawrence,  of  Leicester,  and  the  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  Hilton.  There  are  some  capital  specimens  of  display 
work  in  connexion  with  competitions,  &c. 

The  Writer ,  Part  I.  (English  Publishing  Company,  73,  Lud- 
gate-hill). — The  object  of  this  new  magazine  is  stated  to  be  “  to 
serve  as  an  organ  and  aid  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  of  literary  work.”  The  first  number  now 
before  us  gives  evidence  of  ability  in  the  editing,  and  from 
the  variety  and  scope  of  the  articles,  we  should  judge  it  would 
be  likely  to  meet  with  the  support  of  the  class  it  seeks  to  serve. 
It  will  be  especially  serviceable  to  young  beginners  in  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  capitally  printed  on  good  paper. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  commences  a  new 
volume.  It  still  maintains  its  high  position,  and,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  provides  the  art 
student  with  plenty  of  instructive  and  inspiring  articles  and 
engravings.  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  contributes  an  article  on 
“Realism  versus  Sloppiness”;  there  are  some  fine  examples 
of  pictures  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool;  and  Mn 
W.  M.  Rosetti  writes  of  “The  Portraits  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rosetti”  (his  brother).  Needless  to  say,  the  printing  is  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Cassell’s  New  Popular  Educator ,  Part  I.  (Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited).  Since  the  issue  of  the  first  part  of  the  original 
Popular  Educator ,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  what  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place  in  literature  and  education,  and  in  all 
the  mechanical  appliances  for  the  production  of  books.  The  old 
Educator  came  as  a  new  illuminating  factor  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  beneficial  effects 
have  resulted  to  many  a  hard-working  lad  through  the  study  of 
its  lessons.  Now  the  Educator  appeals  to  a  constituency 
more  advanced  and  in  many  ways  more  enlightened,  but  even 
now  needing  such  a  useful  guide  and  instructor  to  supplement 
the  lessons  learnt  at  school,  but  too  soon  forgotten  in  the 
common  work-a-day  life  following  the  school  days.  To  every 
lad  and  young  man  we  would  say,  Get  this  work  and  study  it, 
and  you  will  improve  your  mind  and  sharpen  your  faculties,  so 
as  to  better  fit  you  for  your  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
new  edition  is  entirely  remodelled,  the  size  is  smaller  and 
handier,  and  altogether  the  work  is  vastly  improved  in  every 
way.  It  is  beautifully  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  paper, 
and  a  capital  coloured  plate  of  the  “Types  of  Races”  adorns 
the  first  part.  There  is  to  be  a  series  of  coloured  plates  and 
maps,  and  many  new  and  original  illustrations  will  be  added 
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where  necessary.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  forty-eight 
parts,  at  sixpence  each. 

Grammaire  Franqaise  par  Gaston  Da  Costa  (Paris  :  Lib- 
rairie  des  Imprimeries  Reunies). —  We  have  received  from  M. 
Motteroz,  the  Director  of  the  Librairie  des  Imprimeries  Re¬ 
nnies,  copies  of  the  French  Grammars  he  has  printed  for  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  under  the  contract  which  he  secured 
some  time  since.  They  are  capitally  printed  in  clear,  bold 
type,  the  various  points  being  indicated  by  different  types.  As 
these  Grammars  are  the  only  ones  allowed  in  the  Communal 
Schools  of  Paris,  the  printer  should  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
his  contract,  as  the  numbers  must  necessarily  be  large. 


There  is  an  idea  of  making  a  new  paper-factory  at  Stains, 
the  station  of  Pierrefitte-Stains,  eleven  kilometres  from  Paris, 
on  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord.  It  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  production  of  news. 

Cigarette  Papers. — Paper  for  cigarettes  is  made  from 
cotton  and  linen  and  from  rice  straw,  and  is  largely  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Cotton  paper  is  used  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
poisonous  grades  of  cigarettes,  and  is  so  cheap  that  the 
■wrappers  for  a  thousand  cotton  paper  cigarettes  cost  only 
one  penny.  Rice  paper  is  the  choicest  and  most  costly. 
Tobacconised  paper  is  made  by  saturating  paper  with  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  tobacco  and  pressing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an 
imitation  of  the  veins  of  the  tobacco  leaf.  Some  use  has  been 
made  of  the  fibre  of  the  stalks  of  the  tobacco  plant  in  producing 
a  paper  for  all-tobacco  cigarettes.  The  lime  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  bleaching  cotton  and  other  rags  for  cigarette 
papers  have  a  very  harmful  influence  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  nose.  Arsenical  preparations  are  also  used  in 
bleaching  cigarette  papers,  and  oil  of  creosote  is  produced 
naturally  as  a  consequence  of  combustion.  This  is  very 
injurious  to  the  throat  and  lungs  and  is  said  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  consumption  in  any  one  predisposed  to  the 
disease.  Whence  we  should  infer  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
cigarettes  a  wide  berth. 

- O  Q - 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


ON  Friday  evening,  26th  ult.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  technical 
lectures  upon  Typography  was  given  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Victoria  Club,  Aylesbury,  by  Mr.  H.  Jowett,  manager  of  the  local 
branch  of  Messrs.  Ilazell,  Watson,  and  Viney’s  printing  establishment. 
Mr.  Walter  Hazell  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  atten¬ 
dance,  chiefly  of  the  firm’s  employes. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  need  hardly  say  he  met  them  that 
evening  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction.  Whatever  they  could 
do  whereby  they  could  do  their  work  better,  always  had  his  most  un¬ 
bounded  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation,  and  he  thought  that  night 
they  owed  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Jowett,  for  so  kindly 
coming  forward  in  this  question  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Jowett 
had  no  need  to  advise  the  members  and  the  staff — especially  the 
younger  members — to  do  as  he  said,  but  rather  he  could  say,  “  Do  as 
Ido,”  because  if  any  of  them  could  plead — as  they  might,  perhaps, 
with  propriety — that  their  time  in  the  day  was  very  much  occupied, 
and  that  they  had  little  time  to  spare,  Mr.  Jowett  could  answer  that 
he  worked  very  hard  in  the  management  of  the  business,  that  he  had 
already  given  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  these  lectures,  and 
would  give  a  good  deal  more  to  their  delivery  in  the  future,  representing 
a  far  larger  draft  upon  his  time  than  upon  any  of  those  whom  he  should 
address.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  going  to  take  the  Chairman’s 
licence  to  give  them  a  little  longer  address  than  a  few  opening  remarks. 
He  would  speak  of  the  question  of  technical  education  in  its  broad 
general  aspects  rather  than  as  it  applied  to  printing  solely.  Whenever 
any  new  enterprise  was  started  it  was  right  that  it  should  justify  its 
existence.  The  old  spirit  of  Conservatism  which  said  “  What  is  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us”  was  not  quite  dead 
in  Aylesbury,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
idea  of  technical  education  was  a  modern  one.  There  were  reasons 
why  the  question  should  arise  at  the  present  time.  During  the  last 
eighteen  years  popular  literary  education  had  advanced  by  very  rapid 
strides.  For  that  they  had  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness,  although 
they  felt  that  a  great  deal  yet  remained  to  be  done.  They  saw  a 
population  moderately  instructed  in  literary  matters,  but  through 


primary  education,  which  to  his  mind  was  a  great  deal  too  literary  and 
not  nearly  sufficiently  practical.  Now  came  the  question,  “  Is  it  not 
possible  to  link  on  to  the  literary  education  of  the  schools  something 
which  has  more  to  do  with  the  practical  work  of  daily  life?  ”  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  idea,  the  great  movement  of  technical  education  had 
arisen,  and  they  were  there  that  night  to  do  their  part  in  advancing  it. 
There  was  another  reason  why  they  should  advance  it,  because  the  whole 
question  was  in  the  air,  there  was  a  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  its 
favour,  and  he  who  wanted  to  do  anything  for  his  fellows,  must  take 
the  popular  tide  when  it  was  at  the  flow.  Technical  education  was 
more  necessary  now  than  it  was  years  ago.  He  would  call  their 
attention  to  the  peculiar  efforts  of  the  minute  division  of  labour.  They 
recognised  the  economic  good  which  had  come  from  it.  He  supposed 
the  old  fear  that  machines  would  supplant  labour  had  died  out,  because 
they  saw  that  where  one  machine  did  the  work  of  five  men,  instead  of 
the  four  being  unable  to  find  work,  more  were  employed  round  and 
about  it  than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  of  mere  handicraft. 
In  their  own  business  that  was  especially  so.  Not  only  did  machinery 
as  applied  to  printing  greatly  reduce  the  cost,  but  it  made  possible  an 
infinite  amount  of  literature  which  otherwise  would  have  no  existence 
whatever  ;  and  so,  on  that  account  none  of  them  had  any  reason  to 
fear.  But  while  they  were  thankful  for  the  economic  good  it  brought 
to  them,  for  the  greater  amount  of  work  which  each  man  was  able  to 
do  for  the  benefit  of  his  generation,  they  must  not  suppose  that 
everything  which  was  modern  was  good  and  everything  which 
was  old  was  bad.  He  would  try  to  call  their  attention  to  what  he 
considered  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  what  might  be  called 
the  machine  industry.  He  would  take  his  illustration  not  from 
the  printing  business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but  from  other 
occupations.  Some  little  while  ago  he  was  in  Naples,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  there  was  a  famous  church  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  behind  the  city.  He  climbed  the  hill  to  the  Church  of  San 
Martino,  went  over  the  edifice,  and  stood  in  humble  admiration  of  the 
pains  and  labour  expended  on  the  structure.  People  went  to  see  that 
church  because  it  had  the  most  wonderful  illustration  of  inlaid  marble 
work  in  its  architecture  which  they  could  find  in  the  world.  The 
pavement  of  inlaid  marble  was  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  one 
monk,  who  laboured  on  the  floor  alone  for  forty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  they  compared  his  pious  labour  ol  love  with  the  work 
of  the  jerry  builders  of  to-day,  it  was  well  worth  asking  who  was  the 
happier  man,  and  who  had  done  most  for  his  generation  ?  lie  would 
rather  be  a  good  deal  poorer  and  be  the  monk  who  did  that  work, 
than  the  jerry  builder  who  made  a  fortune  out  of  insanitary  houses. 
Let  them  realise  the  village  shoemaker  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
He  worked  with  his  own  hands,  and  had  constantly  a  variety  of  work 
to  occupy  his  hands,  and  a  variety  of  thoughts  to  occupy  his  mind. 
In  the  course  of  his  day  the  farmer  would  come  in  and  want  to  be 
measured  for  a  pair  of  strong  boots,  and  would  tell  him  something 
about  the  “  oats  and  turmuts,”  and  the  shoemaker  would  of  course  be 
interested.  Then  a  widow  would  come  in  with  a  pair  of  boots  to 
mend  for  Tommy,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  would  impart  the 
news  that  Tommy  had  got  better  of  the  measles,  and  was  going  to 
Sunday  school  again.  Then  would  come  a  summons  to  go  up  to  the 
squire’s  house  to  measure  his  daughter  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her 
wedding,  and  the  shoemaker  would  remark,  that  if  he  made  them  for 
nothing  he  would  do  it  because  he  made  the  wedding  shoes  for  her 
mother  years  ago.  In  all  that  there  was  individual  interest,  variety  of 
occupation,  and  pride  in  one’s  work.  Compare  that  with  the  work  of 
the  man  employed  in  a  modern  shoe  factory.  He  came  in  with 
hundreds  of  others,  and  spent  his  time  cutting  out  uppers  or  soles  with 
a  machine  which  made  very  likely  a  diabolical  noise,  and  conveyed  to 
him  no  ideas  but  the  thought  of  what  Saturday’s  wages  would  be. 
The  individual  shoemaker  was  the  worse  off  for  the  change.  He 
admitted  that  the  people  were  now  cheaply  shod,  but  he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  economic  but  the  social  results,  and  the  effect  on  life 
and  chaiacter  ;  for  unless  they  could  put  love  and  interest  into  their 
work,  their  daily  life  was  much  narrowed  down.  These  difficulties 
went,  more  or  less,  through  every  kind  of  work  ;  there  was  hardly  any 
one  included  in  the  enterprises  of  to-day  but  who,  more  or  less,  felt 
the  course  of  things  was  making  him  not  a  bright,  many-sided  man, 
but  was  always  tending  towards  making  him  a  specialist ;  and  though 
he  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  his  predecessors,  he  did  it  with  less 
interest  and  personal  intelligence  than  heretofore.  Now  came  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  technical  training  to 
come  in  to  broaden  the  view  of  life.  After  all  it  was  a  poor  outlook 
it  they  had  no  care  for  their  daily  occupation  except  that  measured  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Surely  they  spent  many  hours  in  their 
daily  work,  and  it  was  of  importance  that  they  should  bring  to  it 
loving  care,  pride,  and  solicitude  to  do  their  work  well.  This  new 
born  zeal  for  technical  education  would  help  to  broaden  the  interest 
of  people  whose  lives  had  heretofore  been  running  in  one  narrowing 
rut.  This  alone,  if  it  had  no  economic  effects,  made  it  well  worth 
undertaking.  But  it  had,  he  thought,  other  advantages.  There  were 
economic  advantages  as  well  as  social  and  intellectual  benefits.  He 
thought  the  people  who  tried  to  understand  not  only  the  work  they  had 
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to  do,  but  the  work  that  some  one  else  was  doing  in  consequence  of 
their  work,  were  better  and  more  intelligent,  and  likely  to  do  their 
particular  work  well,  and  that  was  one  of  the' great  objects  of  technical 
training.  It  was  to  help  people  to  feel  that  though  their  work  might 
be  a  small  sub-division,  it  was  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  that,  unless 
each  of  them  did  their  part  well,  the  whole  result  would  be  ill.  He 
would  go  further  and  say  that  it  was  possible  and  probable  that 
technical  education  would  —  brought  home  to  them  as  Mr.  Jowett 
would  bring  it  home  —  do  much  more.  He  would  put  before  them 
detailed  teaching  which  would  enable  the  work  of  a  particular  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  done  better  than  before,  but  he  (the  Chairman)  still  looked 
to  the  broadening  of  individual  intelligence  and  interest  as  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  to  come  from  this  new  movement.  Certainly  it  should 
teach  people  to  think  and  reason,  and  to  know  the  why  and  because  of 
things,  and  not  merely  to  do  their  work  in  the  “horse  in  a  mill  ”  fashion, 
which  did  not  care  so  long  as  the  task  was  got  through.  There 
was  another  advantage  which  came  home  to  them.  He  thought  a 
man  trained  in  technical  education  was  much  more  likely  to  be  ready 
for  a  higher  and  better  sphere  of  work,  when  it  came  to  him,  thari 
another  who  was  not  so  trained.  After  many  years’  experience  of 
dealing  wilh  a  very  large  staff  indeed,  he  was  bound  to  confess  that 
where  they  found  the  difficulty  was  in  choosing  people  for  the  higher 
walks  of  the  business.  It  was  much  more  easy  to  get  people  to  take 
the  humbler  and  elementary  work  than  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  with  brains,  experience,  and  technical  knowledge  fit  to  take 
higher  positions  ;  and  that  was  the  experience  of  other  heads  of 
similar  establishments.  There  was  another  phase  of  the  question. 
They  must  not  suppose  that  in  this  little  island' all  industrial  wisdom 
dwelt.  Foreign  competitors  of  all  kinds  had  a  great  deal  to  teach  us, 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them.  Wherever  they  went 
they  found  that  industry,  capital,  and  brains  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  doing  some  of  the  industrial  work  of  life  in  some  departments 
better  than  they  were.  He  was  not  saying  they  were  not  progressing, 
but  they  were  not  doing  so  at  the  same  rate  as  other  countries,  and 
therefore  they  should  bestir  themselves,  make  up  a  certain  amount  of 
lee-way,  and  in  the  future  wholly  rival  their  foreign  competitors.  He 
might  instance  the  watch  trade.  He  had  known  something  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  that  business  all  his  life,  and  he  had  observed  that  in  the 
main,  watch  manufacturing  was  to  a  large  extent  leaving  England  and 
going  to  foreign  countries.  He  might  refer  them  to  the  watch  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States.  They  were  familiar  with  it,  whether  it 
came  in  the  form  of  the  Waterbury  or  the  Waltham  watch.  What 
was  the  secret  of  their  success?  Why  should  all  these  advantages  and 
improvements  come  from  abroad  ?  In  England  they  had  inherited  the 
deftness  of  fingers  and  quickness  of  eye  to  enable  them  to  be  the  best 
watchmakers  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  inventive  talent,  the  power  of 
organisation  and  of  caring  for  detail,  in  the  States,  was  such  that  the 
watches  made  there  were  not  only  flooding  the  American  market  but 
the  English  market  also.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  Americans 
had  any  advantage  in  raw  material.  It  cost  practically  the  same  in 
England  as  in  America.  They  had  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  pay,  and 
the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  was  that  the  brain  power,  whether  of 
workmen  or  employer,  which  set  the  factories  going,  was  more  acute 
and  more  willing  to  seize  opportunities  and  adapt  them  to  specific  ends 
than  it  was  in  this  country.  Without  alluding  to  their  own  business 
solely,  they  should  see  to  it  that  the  people  of  this  country  excelled 
the  foreigner  in  the  honourable  and  peaceful  competition  of  industrial 
life.  But  there  were  higher  motives  than  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 
There  came  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  thousands  of  years  the  in¬ 
junction  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” 
It  was  because  he  believed  these  lectures  would  help  them  to  do  their 
daily  work  with  greater  energy  and  intelligence  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
present  that  evening. 

Mr.  Jowett,  in  commencing  his  lecture,  referred  to  the  excellent 
address  which  the  chairman  had  delivered,  and  remarked  that  his 
own  lecture  was  written  a  year  ago.  He  went  on  to  observe  that 
the  English  were  a  people  who  moved  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and 
deliberately,  but  what  they  took  in  hand  was  generally  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  complete.  Viewed  from  afar  they  might  be  considered 
a  humdrum  folk,  but  every  now  and  then  they  were,  as  a  nation, 
seized  with  paroxysms  of  virtue,  followed  by  whirlwinds  of  energy, 
which  seemed  to  carry  all  before  them  in  their  overwhelming  force. 
Such  was  the  history  ot  the  cry  for  technical  education,  about  which 
they  hail  recently  heard  so  much.  What  all  practical  men  had  been 
urging  for  years,  theorists,  statesmen,  and  leaders  of  thought  had,  as 
if  bv  sudden  inspiration,  suddenly  awoke  to  find  the  necessity  of,  and 
with  uncontrollable  enthusiasm  they  urged  that  if  the  English  working 
man  was  to  hold  his  own  the  rising  generation  must  be  thoroughly, 
properly,  and  technically  educated.  He  protested  against  wrong 
interpretations  of  the  movement.  What  he  understood  by  technical 
education  was,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  words,  “teaching 
to  think.  ”  To  turn  out  a  workman  in  the  true  sense,  he  should  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his  work,  as  well  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  performing  it  properly.  The' practical  portion  of  any 
trade  could  only  be  taught  to  anyone  in  the  workshop  as  an  apprentice. 
Any  one  could  be  an  amateur,  but  could  never  be  an  efficient 


workman  without  undergoing  the  drudgery  of  an  apprenticeship.  The 
mind  must  be  trained  to  reason  logically,  to  think  out  for  itself.  Clear 
ideas  must  be  grafted  into  and  all  kindred  subjects  familiarised  to  it ; 
so  that  it  could,  through  its  own  effort,  suggest  a  science  in  which  it 
could  produce  the  necessary  parts  which  bore  upon  the  particular  work 
in  hand.  If  technical  education  was  to  be  taught  in  schools,  it  should 
be. in  schools  especially  established  for  the  purpose  of  such  education, 
such  as  they  had  in  France.  Mr.  Jowett  described  a  school  for  appren¬ 
tices  at  Auteuil,  and  observed  that  such  institutions  as  these  could  not 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  future  journeyman,  and,  if  not  practicable  in 
England,  they  might,  at  any  rate,  adopt  the  plan  advocated  by  an 
"American  contemporary,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for 
apprentices  only,  where  the  daily  practical  hints  of  the  workshop  could 
be  supplemented  by  the  theoretical  course  of  study.  Referring  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  printing  trade,  he  remarked  that  a  considerable  number  of 
parents  seemed  to  think  that  any  fool  was  good  enough  to  be  made  a 
printer.  Time  was  when  only  lads  of  superior  character  were  taken  as 
apprentices  ;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  thought  employers 
were  to  blame  in  this  matter.  They  were  always  hearing  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  workmen  were  not  what  they  were,  and,  if  this  was 
strictly  true,  it  would  not  be  the  sole  fault  of  the  men — it  would 
primarily  be  caused  by  the  carelessness  with  which  boys  were  chosen 
to  learn  a  trade  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted.  In  dilating  upon 
this  subject  the  lecturer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  provincial 
printer  was,  generally  speaking,  far  ahead,  as  a  workman,  of  his  metro¬ 
politan  compeer.  He  had  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  business.  In  order 
that  the  lazy  and  indifferent  should  not  impede  the  able  and  willing 
workman  in  the  race,  he  thought,  if  employers  insisted  as  much  on  having 
a  testimonial  for  technical  abilities  as  for  moral  qualities  of  every  work¬ 
man  they  employed,  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  at  large.  Several 
suggestions  had  been  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Printers’ 
Society  granting  certificates  of  efficiency,  but  it  was  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  technical  classes  that  hope  for  the  future  lay.  Apprentices 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  kinder  eyes  than  they  mostly  were,  and 
firmly  but  justly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Jowett  proceeded,  in  a  very  clever 
and  amusing  manner,  to  narrate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  com¬ 
posing-room,  and  urged  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  turn  out 
good  compositors  instead  of  wretched  muddlers.  The  amount  of  good 
which  technical  lectures  and  technical  exhibitions  could  do,  could  only 
be  estimated  as  enormous,  but  the  careful  instruction  imparted  in  the 
printing  office  by  patient  teachers  to  industrious  and  anxious  learners 
far  outstripped  them  in  value.  There  was  the  actual  practice. 
Printing  was  not  a  common  handicraft,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  he  suggested  technical  classes  in  order  to  imbue  the 
young  student  with  the  history  and  technicalities  of  his  craft,  and  a 
more  extended  practice  in  the  workshop.  The  syllabus  issued  by  the 
City  Guilds  of  London  Institute  marked  clearly  the  range  of  technical 
study,  to  master  which  every  printer  should  strive,  by  becoming 
familiar  with  the  various  branches  and  a  broader  range,  not  only  to  be 
more  useful  as  workmen,  but  to  enable  them  to  occupy  more  elevated 
positions  as  workmen.  In  starting  such  technical  classes  he  had 
undertaken  what  he  felt  to  be  a  laborious,  onerous,  and  thankless 
task.  He  might  say  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  teach  them 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  printing  in  thirty  lessons,  but  the  object 
of  the  movement  was  really  to  get  such  a  general  knowledge  as  was 
necessary  to  thoroughly  ground  the  workman  in  his  own  particular 
craft,  enable  him  to  do  his  work  in  a  better  manner  than  heretofore, 
and  to  provide  him  with  reasons  why  he  did  this  or.  that— to  raise  him 
from  being  a  mere  machine,  to  make  him  more  of  a  man.  He 
reminded  them  that  it  had  become  in  their  days  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  technically  fittest,  and  consequently  it  behoved  every  man  and 
boy  to  see  that  he  was  thoroughly  taught.  Mr.  Jowett  further  out¬ 
lined  the  course  of  study  he  should  ask  them  to  pursue,  and  impressed 
on  those  who  had  joined  the  class  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
make  them  all  better  workmen,  and  make  them  fe.el  at  the  close  that 
they  had  gained  something  more  in  the  shape  of  knowledge  about  the 
business  in  general  and  their  individual  sections  than  they  had  known 
before.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  them  not  to  disparage  their  calling. 
In  the  best  sense,  there  was  no  reason  why  every  printer  should  not 
act  and  speak  as  an  educated  gentleman,  for  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  their  trade  combined  more  than  any  other  all  the  elements  of  a 
sound  and  wide  education.  Besides  the  education  at  home,  the  printer 
had  the  means  of  actual  travel.  Anywhere,  in  any  town  or  city,  a 
good  printer  could  find  a  good  job — at  least  a  temporary  one — and  if 
he  chose  could  go,  Bryant  Taylor-like,  tramping  over  the  world.  It 
was  a  trade  that  had  fairly  good  prices,  and  was  one — they  liked  the 
name  of  art  better  when  offered  to  it — standing  high  among  the  others, 
and  from  it  had  graduated  some  of  the  greatest  men  ever  known  to 
the  world. 

The  Chairman  said  they  must  thank  Mr.  Jowett  for  the  time  and 
pains  he  had  expended  on  his  admirable  lecture.  If  it  was  in  any 
sense  a  sample  of  the  lectures  to  follow,  the  course  would  indeed  be 
most  valuable.  He  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  large  gathering 
there  that  night,  and  the  fact  that  no  less  than  fifty-eight  had  already 
given  in  their  names.  He  hoped  they  would  attend  regularly,  and 
especially  would  he  impress  on  his  younger  friends  the  importance  of 
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perseverance  in  study.  Having  begun,  they  should  go  through  to  the 
end. 

Mr.  JoVv'ETT  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hazell  for  presiding 
that  evening.  It  was  not  only  a  kind  and  graceful  act,  but  they  were 
indebted  to  him  for  his  excellent  address  on  the  subject.  It  was  one 
w'hich  he  had  had  at  heart  for  years,  and  if  the  students  in  this  class 
came  out  in  flying  colours  and  gained  a  lot  of  certificates,  no  one 
would  be  more  pleased  than  Mr.  Ilazell. 

The  Rev,  C.  Ridley,  in  seconding,  said  he  had  experienced  great 
pleasure  in  being  there  that  evening.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him 
to  notice  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  young  people  when  they  had 
left  school.  He  had  been  some  years  in  the  town,  and  he  had  often 
thought  of  this  problem  of  how  they  should  be  helped,  when  they  left 
school,  to  make  use  of  what  they  had  done  at  school,  Sometimes 
people  gauged  education  by  what  boys  actually  learnt  at  school.  In 
his  view  boys  were  sent  to  school  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  chiefly 
to  acquire  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  afterwards.  Their 
faculties  were  very  much  undeveloped  when  they  came  to  school  ;  the 
tutors  had  to  unfold  them  ;  and  he  felt  in  his  own  work  that  it  was  to 
enable  the  boys  to  be  of  use  and  to  be  able  to  acquire  the  power  of 
work  and  understanding  it  after  they  had  left  school.  He  should  be 
pleased  if  he  felt  he  had  had  a  share  in  helping  those  who  attended  to 
acquire  and  understand  what  they  heard.  It  helped  to  solve  the 
question,  and  it  would  carry  them  on  to  take  a  closer  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  work.  They  all  ought  to  feel  the  truth  of 
what  was  said  about  the  advantage  of  men  understanding  more  of  the 
principles  of  their  work.  As  was  said  the  other  day,  man  was  not 
made  simply  to  work  as  a  slave  by  mere  brute  strength  or  do  a  certain 
amount  ot  work  in  a  certain  time  by  physical  strength,  but  he  should 
have  an  interest  in  his  work  and  the  good  results  brought  about  by  it. 
Technical  education  was  intended  to  supplement  the  work  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  and  in  itself  was  a  very  good  work. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  responded  the  meeting  separated. 

- ; - Doao  O  - 

The  Printers'  Almshouses. 


'TM-IE  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  (Mr. 

JL  Alderman  Gray  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton)  visited  the  Printers’ 
Almshouses  at  Wood  Green  on  Saturday  alternoon,  the  27th  ult.  The 
trustees  and  executive  of  the  Printers’  Corporation  only  were  present 
to  meet  the  civic  visitors,  and  were  represented  by  Mr.  (j.  A.  Spottis- 
woode,  Mr.  W.  Clowes,  Mr.  W.  Clowes,  jun.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Colling- 
ridge,  Mr.  W.  Blades,  Mr.  Weatherley,  Mr.  G.  Collingridge,  Mr.  F. 
J.  E.  Young  (Chairman  of  Council),  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Emslie,  Mr.  H.  F.  Harding,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Crespin,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
R.  li.  Bayley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Beck,  Mr.  C.  Southwood,  Mr.  G.  T.  Glynn, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Hanbury,  Mr.  J.  P.  Ivillingback,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr. 
J.  S.  Ilodson). 

The  Asylum,  standing  on"  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  pleasant  for  situation  ; 
the  houses  are  well  and  substantially  built  of  red  bricks,  and  the  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty,  and  provided  with  almost  every  convenience. 
There  are  separate  suites  of  rooms  above  and  below,  occupied  by 
different  individuals  or  married  couples.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Printers’  Almshouses,  consisting  of  twelve  separate  suites  of  apart¬ 
ments,  together  with  a  good  board-room,  where  Sunday  services  are 
conducted  by  the  local  visitor,  and  library  adjoining,  were  opened  in 
1S56.  Two  additional  wings  were  built  in  1871,  to  commemorate  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Almshouse  Society  with  the  parent  institution, 
the  Printers’  Pension  Society,  under  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  means  of  completing  the  entire  block 
after  the  original  design,  by  adding  two  additional  buildings  to  those 
already  erected,  and  to  provide  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
buildings.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  special  object  of  the  gathering  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  That  the  almshouses  at  Wood  Green  are  much 
more  appreciated  than  they  used  to  be  is  patent  from  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission,  and  from  the  hearty  way  in  which  the  old 
people  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  their  homes,  and  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  institution.  It  seems  clear,  from  the  medical 
officer’s  report,  that  life  in  the  Printers’  Almshouses  conduces  to  lon¬ 
gevity,  several  inmates  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  The  old 
people,  in  addition  to  their  monthly  payments,  frequently  receive 
presents  of  various  sorts,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Deputy 
Stapleton  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  drive  each 
Saturday  afternoon  during  the  summer  months.  To  each  inmate  is 
allotted  a  piece  of  garden  ground  for  cultivation,  and  in  the  forecourt 
are  some  pleasant  shrubs  and  a  few  rustic  seats,  from  which  the  aged 
printers  and  their  wives  may  enjoy  the  prospect.  As  becomes  a 
printers’  asylum,  the  library  is  well  stocked  with  good  books,  and  each 
inmate  has  his  or  her  own  little  collection.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact, 
to  suggest  anything  additional  in  the  way  of  domestic  comfort  or  social 
enjoyment — body,  mind,  and  spirit  being  equally  considered  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  visit,  the  front  of  the 
asylum  presented  quite  a  gala  appearance,  flags  being  suspended  from 
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wing  to  wing.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  having  inspected  several  of 
the  houses,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  all  they  saw  and  heard, 
the  company  sat  down  to  a  well-served  luncheon  in  the  board-room, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Clowes,  who  had  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his 
right.  After  the  repast,  the  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  object  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Spottiswoode  moved  that,  “It  having  been  ascertained 
that  about  £$,oco  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  proposed  scheme, 
Resolved,  that  this  meeting  approving  the  suggestion,  hereby  empowers 
the  treasurer  to  receive  any  contributions  that  may  be  offered  towards 
the  special  object.”  Some  time  ago  he  remembered  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  to  get  people  to  come  there.  It  appeared  that  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  in  or  near  Fleet-street  did  not  like  the.  retirement  of 
Wood  Green,  but  now  that  their  friends  had  come  out  there  it  was 
different.  The  houses  were  very  much  the  same,  but  the  provision  for 
living  in  them  was  better.  He  thought  if  they  could  arrange  for  more 
pensioners  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  asylum — and  having  the  ground 
they  could  do  it  without  very  much  expense— they  ought  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort  in  that  direction.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Gray  said  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  secondng  the  resolution.  If  he  and  his  co-sheriff  could  do  anything 
which  would  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  object  in  view, 
they  would  do  it  heartily.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hodson  said  he  had  prepared  a  petition  for  presentation  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London  in  Com¬ 
mon  Council  assembled,  with  the  object  of  getting  a  subscription  to 
the  fund.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  City  of  London,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  had  never  done  anything  for  their  institution,  though  he 
thought  on  one  occasion  they  were  solicited  so  to  do ;  but  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  several  Lord  Mayors, 
and  the  Sheriffs  almost  every  year  had  helped  in  their  individual 
capacity.  (Cheers.)  It  seemed  to  him  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  might  very  fairly  ask  the  City  to  do  something  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  The  petition  puts  forward  the  following  special  claims  : 
(<z)  The  institution  was  founded  in  the  City  of  London  ;  ( b )  among  its 
first  officers  and  at  its  first  anniversary  festival  occur  the  names  of  one 
sheriff,  three  aldermen,  and  several  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  ;  (<r)  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  on  eight  different 
occasions  has' honoured  the  institution  by  presiding  at  its  anniversary 
festivals,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  have  almost  always 
been  present  upon  these  occasions ;  (</)  the  larger  proportion  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  metropolis  is  carried  on  within  the  City  of  London.” 

Mr.  Young  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  petition,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  he  would 
be  very  happy  indeed -to  present  the  petition  himself  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  supported  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Gray.  The  amount  they  might 
obtain  from  the  Corporation  could  not  possibly  be  very  large,  as  it  was 
being  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  means  of  income  in  the  abolition 
of  the  coal  dues.  He  believed  this  building  was  opened  in  1857,  and 
a  few  years  after  that  their  good  friend  Collingridge  and  others  found 
out  that  they  needed  more  accommodation,  and  started  alund,  himself 
subscribing  liberally  ^100.  They  now  wanted  to  complete  the  houses; 
for  which  there  were  already  plenty  of  applicants.  He  had  a  claim  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  for  he  represented  in  the  Court  ot 
Common  Council  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  where  more  print¬ 
ing  was  done  than  in  all  the  other  wards  of  the  City  put  together. 
But  there  was  another  reason.  They  knew  that  he  hailed  from 
Belgium,  and  that  their  immortal  Caxton  originally  brought  over  his 
first  press  from  Bruges,  that  by  great  ability  and  talent  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  Governor  of  that  important  town.  Now,  in  return  for  the 
hospitality  Caxton  received  in  Belgium,  they  had  offered  hospitality  to 
a  Belgian  in  London,  and  they  had  made  him  for  the  last  twelve  months 
Governor  of  the  City  of  London.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  try  to  do 
something  which  would  be  a  glory  to  the  printers’  trade,  and  which 
would  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  who 
worked  so  hard  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  He  assured  them 
that  any  influence  he  possessed  was  entirely  at  their  disposal.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Ivillingback  moved,  “That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  printing  business  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme.”  Two  gentlemen  near  him  had 
promised  to  raise  each  100  guineas,  and  he  would  promise  to  do  the 
same.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
his  kindly  interest  in  the  institution,  and  his  presence  there  that  day. 
He  had  spoken  to  them  as  a  friend,  and  his  allusion  to  Caxton  was 
exceedingly  happy.  He  reminded  them  that  his  lordship  had  very 
kindly  and  successfully  presided  at  their  annual  festival. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was 
amazingly  gratified  and  delighted  by  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  for 
he  seemed  to  realise  that  they  would  soon  see  the  buildings  erected. 
He  had  had  a  little  experience  now  of  almshouses,  and  the  houses  they 
proposed  to  erect  and  endow  would,  he  thought,  be  of  immense  benefit 
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to  their  poorer  brethren.  He  was  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  kind 
allusions  which  had  been  made  to  his  wife  and  other  members  of  his 
family.  There  was  no  subject  of  much  greater  interest  to  him  than 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  new  houses  erected  ;  and  already  he  seemed 
to  fancy  them  as  occupied  by  a  grateful  people.  His  knowledge  of  the 
almshouses  dated  back  some  forty  years,  but  he  never  knew  them 
occupied  by  a  more  contented  and  suitable  people  than  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  he  was  equally  confident  in  saying  that  the  institution  was 
never  better  managed.  The  managers  were  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
printers  ;  and,  as  had  been  said  of  the  poet,  he  might  say  of  the 
printer,  “  None  but  a  printer  knows  a  printer’s  cares.”  As  a  printer 
he  knew  what  printers  had  to  do  and  what  they  had  to  suffer,  and  he 
had  sympathy  with  them.  He  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
for  having  at  exceedingly  short  notice  lent  countenance  and  support  to 
this  scheme,  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  he  returned  bis  grateful  and 
sincere  thanks  for  every  allusion  he  had  made  to  his  efforts  in  connexion 
with  the  institution.  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Lord  Mayor  acknowledged  the  compliment,  observing  that  it 
had  been  to  him  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  attend  that  day. 
fie  hoped  his  presence  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  institution, 
and  that  it  would  give  some  pleasure  to  a  good,  kind  friend  of  his  — 
Mr.  Collingridge. 

Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Gray  also  responded.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  there  was  any  portion  of  the  City  of  London  so  much 
depending  on  the  printing  trade  as  the  colonial  markets  in  Mincing- 
lane,  and  he  would  most  heartily  join  in  advancing  the  object  they  had 
met  to  serve. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Newton,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
said  he  understood  Mr.  Clowes  was  proud  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
mantle  worn  by  his  predecessors,  who  were  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
means  of  bringing  this  institution  to  its  present  prestige.  He  could 
imagine  nothing  would  give  any  man  greater  pleasure  than  to  know 
that  he  was  carrying  out  and  assisting  in  the  good  works  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  , 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  observing  that  he  would  ever  strive 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  good  father  and  his  grandfather,  and 
do  everything  he  could  for  the  institution.  (Cheers.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  Sheriffs  had  permitted  him  to  say  that, 
between  the  three,  they  intended  to  work  for  the  object  they  had  in 
view  in  their  respective  spheres  in  the  City,  and  had  undertaken  within 
the  next  six  months  to  lodge  a  hundred  guineas  with  them.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge  said  they  had  heard  that  the  Lord 
Mayor-Elect  had  some  money  to  dispose  of  by  the  curtailment  of  the 
proceedings  of  November  9th.  (Laughter.)  Whether  it  be  little  or 
much,  he  had  put  in  a  claim,  and  the  Lord  Mayor-Elect  had  kindly 
promised  to  consider  that  claim.  A  noble-hearted  friend  had  promised 
him  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  condition  that  his  name  should  not  be 
mentioned.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  vicar  of  the  church  opposite  had 
kindly  given  them  the  offertory  the  other  day,  amounting  to  ,£10,  and 
they  had  other  promises  of  collections.  Altogether  they  seemed  to 
have  started  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Mr.  Hodson  said  it  would  interest  members  of  the  council  to  know 
that  there  would  be  two  pensions  very  shortly  established.  He  was 
in  communication  with  the  son  of  Mr.  George  William  Fetter,  which 
would  result  in  a  thousand  pounds  being  placed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  (Cheers.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  the  thousand  guineas,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  his  name 
might  ultimately  be  revealed  as  an  encouragement  and  example  toothers. 

Sir.  Blades  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  it  was  a  most 
admirable  sentiment,  which  did  not  allow  the  right  hand  to  know  what 
the  left  hand  doeth. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  the  City. 


A  sermon  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  erecting  an  additional  block  of 
buildings  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Bennetts,  B.  A.,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wood  Green,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  4th  inst. 
There  was  a  large  congregation,  the  inmates  themselves  mustering  in 
strong  force,  all  those  who  were  able-bodied  enough  to  compass  the 
walk  to  the  chapel  being  present.  The  rev.  gentleman  took  as  his 
text  the  words,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  my  brethren  ye  did  it  not  to  me.”  The  dis¬ 
course  founded  upon  these  words  of  the  Saviour  was  a  very  powerful 
one,  the  preacher  enlarging  at  considerable  length  on  the  importance 
lhat  was  attached  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  performance  of  good  works. 
In  the  day  of  Judgment  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  by  our  Lord 
would  not,  he  went  on  to  say,  have  reference  to  the  particular  church 
we  attended,  or  to  the  denomination  to  which  we  belonged  ;  rather 
would  they  be  concerned  with  the  deeds  we  had  done  in  the  course  of 
our  daily  life  on  the  earth.  Having  remarked  on  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  commissioned  to  consider  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
necessities  of  the  people,  the  preacher,  in  conclusion,  made  a  special 
reference  to  the  Printers’  Pension,  Ahnshouse,  and  Orphan  Corpo¬ 


ration,  which  charity,  he  observed,  was  desirous  of  erecting  a  further 
block  of  buildings,  so  that  more  accommodation  than  that  now  afforded 
at  the  almshouses  could  be  offered  to  the  aged  printers,  who  were  in 
need  of  a  retreat  in  which  they  could  spend  in  quiet  the  declining  years 
of  their  lives.  He  trusted  that  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  Jesus  all  present 
would  contribute  liberally  to  the  offertory  that  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  good  object  in  whose  interests  he  had  been  specially  pleading  that 
morning.  The  collection  was  then  made,  with  the  result  that  the  funds 
of  the  charity  were  benefitted  to  the  extent  of  about  five  guineas. 

Type-setting  from  Reporters  Notes. 

MR.  E.  J.  NANKIVELL  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
members  of  the  Phonetic  Shorthand  Writer’s  Association, 
Newgate-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  October  1 1.  Upon  tiie  question 
whether  or  not  Type-setting  from  reporters’ notes  was  possible,  he  con¬ 
tended  that  it  most  certainly  was  feasible,  if  certain  conditions  were 
observed.  There  would  have  to  be  some  single  system  of  Shorthand 
adopted  as  a  standard,  and  reporters  would  have  to  be  careful  to  write 
plainly  with  the  view  of  their  notes  being  handed  direct  to  the  com¬ 
positor.  This  was  quite  easy,  for  badly  written  shorthand  notes  were 
simply  the  result  of  carelessness,  not  of  necessity.  Pie  considered  that 
well  written  notes  would  be  upon  the  whole  more  acceptable  to  com¬ 
positors  who  were  up  to  the  work,  than  the  often  illegible  longhand 
“  stuff”  which  they  were  at  present  expected  to  decipher.  If  a  demand 
arose  for  reporters  who  could  write  good  shorthand,  and  compositors 
who  could  set  up  direct  from  the  notes,  the  supply  would  very  soon  be 
met.  A  new'  race  of  reporters  and  compositors  would  spring  up,  and 
the  paper  which  first  adopted  the  plan  suggested,  would  soon  out¬ 
distance  other  competitors  in  the  race  for  public  patronage,  besides 
gaining  an  immense  advantage  by  reason  of  the  enormous  saving  of 
time  and  consequent  expense  which  would  result.  He  urged  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  a  careful  reporter,  after  touching  up  his 
notes,  and  dotting  in  a  vowel  or  two,  and  punctuating  here  and  there,  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  trained  compositor,  who  would  turn  out  a  proof 
as  correct  as  the  average  proof  was  now  produced  under  the  present 
system.  No  leading  paper,  especially  evening  papers,  at  the  present 
time,  spared  any  effort  or  expense  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  news,  and 
he  felt  sure  the  question  had  only  to  be  put  clearly  before  newspaper 
proprietors,  for  them  to  see  the  enormous  advantage  it  would  be  both 
to  themselves  pecuniarily  and  to  the  public,  as  regards  the  early  supply 
of  news,  for  the  matter  to  be  taken  up  seriously.  He  knew  that  at 
present  compositors  as  a  body  were  against  the  innovation,  but  he 
firmly  believed  the  time  would  come,  when  they  would  look  back  upon 
the  present  mode  of  working  with  amazement.  No  compositor  would, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  make  a  condensed  report  of  what  was  put 
before  him,  but  merely  to  set  up  the  matter  word  for  word.  The 
saving  of  time,  too,  would  be  incalculable.  Compositors,  now,  were 
trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  reading  excessively  bad 
copy,  and  he  contended  that  they  were  admirably  fitted  for  such  work 
as  deciphering  shorthand  notes,  even  more  so  perhaps  than  the  actual 
reporter.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  saving  of  time  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  newspaper  which  would  be  effected  by  type-setting  from 
reporters’  notes  would  be  very  much  longer  overlooked,  and  when  the 
change  come,  compositors  who  could  not  set  up  from  shorthand  copy, 
would  not  be  wanted  in  newspaper  offices,  and  reporters  who  now 
excused  the  illegibility  of  their  notes  on  the  ground  of  mixing  a  little 
of  their  own  with  some  standard  system  of  shorthand,  would  have  to 
look  out  for  places,  where  the  “  little  of  their  own”  would  not  need 
inspection.  The  dreary  writing  out  of  notes  would  be  at  an  end  for 
the  more  capable  reporter,  and  the  newspaper  press  would  have  made 
another  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  progress,  and  the  marvellous 
pace  at  which  news  was  already  collected  for  the  delectation  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  public  would  be  infinitely  increased.  From  a  news¬ 
paper  point  of  view,  the  suggested  type-setting  from  shorthand  notes 
was  not  only  possible  but  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Pocknell,  in  opening  the  discussion  upon  the  paper,  said 
that  before  Mr.  Nankivell’s  suggestions  could  be  brought  to  a  practical 
conclusion,  a  system  of  shorthand  would  have  to  be  adopted,  in  which 
the  same  outline  could  not  stand  for  two  or  more  words.  The  change 
might  be  effected  if  a  particular  compositor  were  trained  to  set  up  the 
shorthand  copy  of  a  particular  reporter,  but  it  was  impossible  for  this 
to  be  done  in  the  average  newspaper  office  where  compositors  were 
always  being  changed.  The  “training”  suggested  for  compositors 
would  also  have  to  be  extended  to  the  proof  reader  and  the  reading- 
boy. 

•  Mr.  Browne  said  he  had  heard  from  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
positors,  that  ordinary  writing  was  bad  enough  for  their  eyesight,  but 
that  shorthand  copy  would  incapacitate  them  in  one  quarter  the  time. 

Mr.  McEwen  said,  his  experience  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  badly  written  shorthand  notes  of  the  majority  of  present  day 
reporters  were  due  to  imperfect  training.  Speed  alone  was  too  often 
the  goal  at  which  learners  aimed. 

Other  speakers  followed,  and  Mr.  Nankivell  replied  generally,  and 
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took  particular  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  danger  to  the  eye¬ 
sight  of  compositors  would  be  increased  ;  it  would  be  rather  the  other 
way.  He  denied  that  newspaper  offices  were  continually  changing 
their  compositors,  for  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  a  paper  to  keep  their 
men  on,  and  this  was  always  clone  where  possible. 


Classes  for  teaching  “Practical  Journalism  ”  and  “Typography” 
are ,  being  formed  at  the  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  in 
Hanover-street,  Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  case  of 
Tillcock  v.  Mathews,  Mr.  Justice  North  decreed  an  immediate  disso¬ 
lution  of  partnership,  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Tillcock  receiver. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Jacobi  has  in  the  press,  and  will  publish  in  December, 
the  “  Printers’ Vocabulary,”  containing  about  2,400  technical  terms, 
phrases,  &c.  It  will  be  printed  and  published  by  the  Chiswick  Press, 
Chancery -lane. 

According  to  a  notice  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  her 
Majesty  has  appointed  the  controller  of  the  stationery  office  to  be 
printer  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  execute  all  rights  and  privileges  in  con¬ 
nection  with  copyrights,  the  property  of  her  Majesty. 

Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  chromo-printers,  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  S.E.,  have  just  added  another  wing  to  their  works,  and 
are  now  fitting  up  the  premises  with  every  modern  improvement,  and 
putting  down  extra  machinery,  supplied,  we  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson. 

Tiie  London  Evening  Post  is  displaying  great  enterprise  in  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith  the  report  of  the  Parnell  Commission.  On  the  25th  ult.  it 
devoted  fourteen  columns  to  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General.  It 
claims  to  be  entirely  unbiassed,  and  aims  at  giving  a  correct  account 
of  the  proceedings  untainted  by  any  party  feeling.  This  is  what  we 
require  in  a  paper,  but  what  unfortunately  we  too  seldom  get. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  recent  brewer’s  exhibition  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  Messrs.  J.  Causton  &  Sons  had  one  of  the 
finest  stands  ever  seen  at  any  exhibition.  The  display  of  show-cards 
and  colour  work  of  every  description  was  simply  superb.  We  also 
understand  that  Messrs.  Horrocks  &  Co.,  of  Ashton-under- Lyne,  had  a 
good  stand  at  the  same  exhibition.  The  card  they  were  distributing  is 
a  very  pretty  piece  of  work  in  mono-chromo. 

The  End  of  the  “  Celtic  Magazine.”— The  Celtic  Magazine 
for  this  month  announces  that  its  publication  will  now  cease,  owing  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  subscribers.  The  magazine  w'as 
started  in  1875  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  publisher,  Inverness,  who 
states  in  the  announcement  that  it  was  for  the  eleven  years  during 
which  he  was  editor  the  most  successful  Celtic  periodical  ever 
published  in  Scotland.  For  the  past  two  years  it  was  edited  by  Mr. 
MacBain,  M.A. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bremner,  chromo- 
lithographer,  Roscoe-street,  E.C.,  was  held  on  the  30th  inst.,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  take  bankruptcy  proceedings,  Mr.  Bremner  having 
left  the  business  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  a  case  of  very  speedy 
collapse,  Mr.  Bremner  having  only  established  himself  about  three 
months  ago.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  bad  management  rather  than 
lack  of  orders,  there  being  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  hand  at 
the  time  of  stoppage.  We  understand  an  offer  has  been  made  for  the 
business  by  a  well-known  printing  house.  Since  the  meeting  Mr. 
Bremner  has  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  to  the  largest  creditor. 

Theatrical  Posters  the  Cause  of  Crime. — Recently,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Glasgow, — Sir  James  King, 
Bart.,  Lord  Provost,  in  the  chair, — Councillor  Dickson  called  attention 
to  the  sensational  theatrical  posters  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
In  all  parts  of  the  city  these  bills  were  posted  up  portraying  scenes  of 
very  humble  life.  Several  of  the  London  papers  attributed  some  of 
the  murders  there — which  they  all  deplored  so  much — to  the  education 
got  from  these  bills.  They  were  certainly  against  all  moral  means  for 
educating  the  public,  and  doubtless  there  were  many  diseased  minds 
who  would  be  influenced  by  them.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  the  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Magistrates’  Committee. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  October  27,  was  364.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  349,  showing  an  increase  of 
15,  being  a  net  increase  in  1888,  to  date,  of  22.  The  failures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  14  as  compared  with  4  and  7  in 
1887  and  1886  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures, 
there  were  304  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  bills  of  sale  office 
during  the  same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to  date,  of  2,898. 
The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  October  27,  was  880.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,077,  showing  a  decrease 
of  197,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  949.  The  number 


published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  34.  The  number  in 
the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  46,  showing  a  decrease  of 
12,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1S88,  to  date,  of  127. 

The  High  Charge  for  Post-Cards. — Mr.  I-Ienniker  Heaton 
writes  to  the  Times : — The  British  public  continue  to  ask  why  half¬ 
penny  post-cards  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  halfpenny  each.  The 
Government  of  this  country  are  now  paying  the  manufacturers  .£60,000 
a  year  more  for  the  supply  of  post-cards  and  post-office  stationery 
generally  than  the  figure  at  which  equally  good  articles  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  When  the  ten  years’  contract  ends  in  1890,  the 
total  loss  to  the  British  public  will  exceed  £500,000.  Although  two 
years  of  the  contract  have  yet  to  run,  the  Postmaster-General  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  it  would  pay  as  well  to  give  the  contractor 
£50,000  to  cancel  his  contract.  The  Post-Office  authorities  are  entirely 
free  from  blame.  Another  Government  Department  takes  the  sole 
responsibility  ;  but  the  public  will  now  understand  why  they  have  to 
pay  Sd.  per  dozen  for  halfpenny  post-cards. 

An  Exhibition  of  Art  Letterpress  Printing  was  held  at  41,  Chambers- 
street,  Edinburgh,  on  October  6.  It  was  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Macleod’s  evening  classes,  and  included  a  number  of  first-class 
specimens  of  typography  executed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
Colonies.  Specially  noticeable  was  the  typograph  by  Pfarpel,  of 
Cincinnati — the  book  which  gave  to  American  printing  the  impetus' 
which  has  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection.  Mr.  Grut,  President 
of  the  Edinburgh  British  Typographia,  took  the  chair,  and  spoke  of 
Mr.  Jones,  the  chief  exhibitor,  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  art.  Mr.  Jones 
then  gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  works  exhibited,  accompanied  by 
biographical  sketches  of  their  authors.  He  stated  that  this  Exhibition 
showed  that  British  printers  had  not  reached  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  attained  abroad  ;  it  was,  therefore,  their  duty,  as  masters 
and  men,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  this  country. 
He  would  advise  ail  printers  to  learn  drawing.  No  class  of  men  took 
greater  pride  in  their  work  than  printers  did.  Pie  hoped  all  the  typo¬ 
graphy  classes  in  Edinburgh  would  be  eminently  successful,  but  he 
wanted  his  class  to  be  pre-eminently  so  ;  and  to  leave  a  name  and  a 
mark  as  regarded  Edinburgh  printing.  A  vote  of  thanks  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close.  Upwards  of  300  persons  visited  the  Exhibition,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

A  New  Type-Setting  Machine.— Our  New  York  correspondent 
writes  that  a  stenographer  there  has  recently  had  on  exhibition  at  his 
laboratory  an  automatic  composing  machine.  The  machine  is  a  com¬ 
plete  novelty,  inasmuch  as  it  runs  the  type  in  the  galleys  fully  justified 
and  corrected,  something  never  before  accomplished  by  a  type-setting 
machine.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  justifying  and  correcting,  the 
inventor  has  perfected  a  key-board,  which,  made  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  type-writer,  perforates  a  strip  of  paper  of  about  the  width 
used  in  the  Wheatstone  telegraph  system.  The  perforations  consist 
of  various  combinations  of  letters,  and  although  only  about  175  com¬ 
binations  are  needed,  1,013  can  be  made  on  the  key-board  if  necessary. 
When  the  paper  leaves  the  perforating  machine,  the  letters  are  so  far 
apart  that  a  strip  13!-  in.  long  represents  one  line  in  a  column  of 
printed  matter.  The  operator  of  the  machine  goes .  over  this  strip 
with  a  fine  rule,  and  sees  that  the  divisions  of  words  and  spaces  come 
to  the  end  of  the  line  correctly.  If  they  do  not,  he  has  a  perforating 
hand  tool,  with  which  he  “spaces  out”  the  characters  so  that  they 
justify  on  the  paper  strip.  When  he  has  finished  justifying  the  strip, 
it  is  run  through  another  machine  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
perforated  characters  are  brought  so  close  together  that  4  in.  of  paper 
represents  one  line  in  a  printed  column.  This  strip  is  then  put  into 
the  type-setting  machine,  which  is  worked  electrically.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  machine  that  it  is  capable  of  setting  from  8,000  to  13,000  ems 
per  hour. — Industries. 

Development  of  the  Newspaper  Press. — Mr.  Wm.  Norrie, 
editor  of  the  Falkirk  Mail,  on  October  24,  at  the  College  of  Science  : 
and  Technology,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  delivered  the  intro¬ 
ductory  lecture  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Journalism.  Mr. 
Norrie  said  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press  was  daily  growing.  The 
development  of  the  press,  he  remarked,  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  modern  civilisation.  What  a  difference  there  was 
between  the  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  sheet  of  the  Scotsman  of  the 
present  day  and  one  of  the  same  paper  published  fifty  or  even  thirty 
years  ago.  The  whole  weekly  circulation  of  the  Scottish  press  at  that 
time  did  not  exceed  the  average  daily  circulation  of  any  one  of  the 
great  provincial  papers  now.  The  change  of  the  newspaper  from  a 
single  to  a  double  sheet  marked  a  great  change  coming  over  society. 
He  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  for  December  31, 
1661,  and  said  it  contained  no  more  than  would  go  into  one  column  of 
the  Scotsman  of  the  present  day;  it  had  no  advertisements  and  no 
leading  articles.  He  then  showed  a  copy  of  the  Scotsman  of  May  21 
last  year.  It  was,  he  said,  an  extraordinary  impression,  consisting  of 
two  double  sheets  or  sixteen  pages.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  largest 
pennyworth  that  ever  had  been  offered  in  the  way  of  a  newspaper. 
The  sixteen  pages  each  contained  eight  columns,  and  these  128  columns 
contained  at  least  as  much  printed  matter  as  was  usually  to  be  found  in 
a  couple  of  three-volume  novels  of  the  regular  size,  This  single  paper 
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contained  about  37,000  lines,  300,000  printed  words,  and  somewhere 
about  2,200,000  letters.  Fully  half  the  space  was  occupied  by 
advertisements,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  3,500,  and  even 
that  large  number  was  fewer  than  were  sometimes  to  be  found  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  paper,  they  occasionally  amounting  to  close  on 
4,000. 

The  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Petter.— The  will  (dated  August  2, 
1883),  with  three  codicils  dated  Nov.  28,  1885,  and  April  12,  and 
August  16,  1888),  of  Mr.  George  William  Petter,  late  of  Bournemouth, 
and  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  Ludgate-hill,  who  died  on 
Sept.  16  last,  was  proved  on  Nov.  1  by  the  Rev.  William  Dixon  Halse 
Petter,  the  son,  Arthur  Petter,  the  brother,  Theodore  Albert  Mitchell, 
and  William  Parren,  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £520,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  £50  t0 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  £20  each  to  Mr.  Fegan’s  Boy’s  Home 
(Southwark-street),  the  North  Devon  Infirmary,  and  the  North  Devon 
Dispensary  at  Barnstaple,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  Scotland,  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earls- 
wood,  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Putney,  the  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and 
Provident  Institution,  the  Booksellers’  Benevolent  Institution,  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  Dr.  Bernardo’s  Home,  and  the  Orphanage  at 
Stockwell,  founded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;  £500  each  to  his  sister,  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  his  friend,  Thomas  Dixon  Galpin  ;  £250  to  his  brother 
Edwin  ;  £50  each  to  the  children  of  his  brothers  Edwin  and  Arthur, 
£350  each  to  Theodore  Albert  Mitchell  and  William  Parren,  an 
annuity  of  £250  and  150  shares  in  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  to  his 
brother  Arthur,  and  legacies  to  friends,  servants,  and  others.  He 
devises  the  advowson  and  perpetual  right  of  presentation  to  the  rectory 
and  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Exeter,  to  the  Rev.  James  Frederick 
Sheldon,  and  his  estate  called  Down  Grange,  Basingstoke,  to  his  son 
William  Dixon  Halse  Petter.  He  gives  his  wife  .£1,500,  his  house  at 
Bournemouth  for  life,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,500  during  widowhood,  to 
be  reduced  to  £750  in  the  event  of  her  again  marrying.  The  residue 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  he  leaves  between  his  children  William, 
Horace,  Clara,  Lillie,  and  Gertrude,  the  shares  of  his  daughters  and 
son  Horace  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  for  life,  and  at  their  death  to 
their  children  as  they  shall  respectively  appoint. 

- e—B  e=-« - 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Frank  Harris  will  shortly  retire  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  Review ,  having  become  a  wealthy  man 
through  marriage. 

Mr.  SauvEe,  of  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  who  introduced 
the  Marinoni  printing  machines  into  this  country,  has  been  created 
knight  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur. 

The  employes  of  Messrs.  Unwin  Bros.,  of  the  Gresham  Press, 
Little  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  have  presented  Mr.  W.  B.  Marr,  the  general 
manager,  with  a  tea  and  coffee  service  and  an  address,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage. 


Roberts  v.  Daniel  Owen  &  Co.  (Limited). — This  was  an 
action  for  libel  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  a  common  jury 
on  Oct.  27.  The  plaintiff,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Roberts,  lately  minister 
of  a  Congregational  church  at  Cardiff,  sued  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Daniel  Owen  &  Co.  (Limited),  proprietors  of  the  Western  Mail,  for 
damages,  laid  at  £5,000,  for  libel  contained  in  articles  and  letters 
published  in  that  newspaper  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 
The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  the  writings  imputed  to  him  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  girl  who  had  been  in  his 
service  ;  and  the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  writings  were  fair  com¬ 
ment,  denying  malice.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  summing  up,  said 
there  was  no  evidence  beyond  the  girl’s  assertion  and  the  plaintiffs 
denial.  She  made  no  complaint  at  the  time,  and  if  he  had  kissed  her 
as  she  said,  her  going  to  live  with  him  at  Cardiff  showed  at  any  rate 
great  temerity.  If  her  statement  was  false,  it  was  deliberate  perjury. 
The  girl’s  statements  were  general,  and  did  not  fix  any  specific  times. 
The  story  she  told  now  differed  in  material  particulars  from  the 
account  she  gave  in  the  affiliation  case.  The  whole  matter  resolved 
itself  into  the  question  which  side  the  jury  were  to  believe.  As  to 
the  libel,  his  Lordship  asked  the  jury  whether,  if  they  believed  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  possible  to  cast  a  more  malignant  imputation  upon  a 
man’s  character,  and  said  that  in  that  event  it  would  be  a  case  for 
very  substantial  damages  indeed.  The  jury  retired  to  deliberate,  and 
returned,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  an  hour,  with  a  verdict  for  the 


plaintiff-damages  £2,000.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  gave  judgment  for 
the  amount,  with  costs. 

Fraud  on  the  Compositors’  Society.— On  the  25th  ult. ,  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  before  the  Common  Serjeant,  Alfred  Owen,  compositor, 
was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  from  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors. — Mr.  Besley,  who  prosecuted,  said  that  in 
May  last  the  prisoner  was  in  the  employ  of  printers  in  Bouverie-street, 
E.C. ,  and  had  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  prosecuting  society. 
He  suddenly  called  upon  the  secretary  and  said  that  he  was  out  of 
work.  He  then  received  for  some  time  weekly  payments  varying  from 
4s.  to  1 2s.  Ultimately,  however,  the  society  discovered  that  the 
accused  had  been  receiving  from  his  employ  during  the  whole  time 
about  30s.  per  week.  The  accused,  who  pleaded  that  he  was  entitled 
to  some  of  the  money,  was  found  guilty,  and  a  sentence  of  ten  months’ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  was  passed  upon  him. 

M.  Zola’s  Filth. — At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  30th 
ult.,  before  the  Recorder,  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  publisher,  of  Henrietta- 
streeet,  Covent-garden,  surrendered  to  take  his  trial  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  certain  obscene  libel  contained  in  a  book  called  “  The  Soil.” 
There  were  two  similar  indictments  charging  the  defendant  with 
publishing  two  other  libels  in  books  called  “Nana,”  and  “Piping 
Hot.”  The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  the  charges.  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  sit  by  his  counsel.  The  Solicitor-General, 
Mr.  Poland,  and  Mr.  Asquith  prosecuted  ;  Mr.  Francis  Williams, 
Q.  C.,  and  Mr.  Cluer  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  Solicitor- 
General  opened  the  case  at  very  great  length,  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  being  occupied  by  the  reading  of  long  extracts  from  the  works 
that  wrere  the  subject  of  the  charge.  He  explained  that  all  the  works 
were  written  by  M.  Zola,  the  well-known  French  author,  and  said  that 
when  the  jury  had  heard  and  considered  the  character  of  the  works 
complained  of  he  thought  they  would  not  entertain  any  doubt  that 
they  constituted  what  in  the  eye  of  the  law  were  obscene  and  indecent 
libels,  calculated  to  deprave  and  debauch  the  minds  of  all  those  into 
whose  hands  they  might  fall.  The  jury  interposed  while  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  addressing  them,  and  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  the  reading  of  such  extracts.  The  Recorder  said  it  was 
necessary  that  the  extracts  should  be  read  in  order  that  the  charge  of 
libel  should  be  fully  established.  The  Solicitor-General  said  he  was' 
most  unwilling  to  offend  the  ears  of  the  jury,  but  he  was  bound  to 
make  out  his  case.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  jury  gave  him  a 
positive  intimation  that  they  considered  the  books  published  consti¬ 
tuted  obscene  and  indecent  libels  he  would  desist.  Mr.  Williams  here 
interposed,  and  said  that,  acting  upon  his  advice,  the  defendant  w’ould 
withdraw  his  plea  of  not  guilty  and  plead  guilty  to  all  tfye  charges. 
He  would  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  withdraw  all  the  works  that 
were  complained  of  from  circulation.  The  Solicitor-General  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  course  suggested,  and  said  it  would  be  under¬ 
stood  that  if  these  works  were  published  by  any  other  person  a  prose¬ 
cution  would  follow.  As  to  the  question  of  punishment,  he  left  that 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Williams  said  he  thought  it 
right  to  add  that  the  defendant  was  a  person  of  the  highest  respect  - 
abdity.  He  had  witnesses  in  attendance  to  prove  that  lact.  The 
defendant  then  formally  pleaded  guilty.  The  Recorder  said  the 
object  of  the  prosecution  was  not  to  punish  the  defendant,  but  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  publication  of  what  were  certainly  revolting  libels.  That 
object  appeared  to  have  been  attained,  and  he  should,  therefore,  only 
order  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  enter  into  a  recog¬ 
nisance  of  £200  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months. 

Action  against  the  “Scottish  Leader.”— In  the  Court  of 
Session  the  record  has  been  closed  in  an  action  by  the  Rev.  John 
James  Browne,  Antrim,  Ireland,  for  his  own  interest  and  that  of 
his  three  sons,  against  John  M'Farlane,  Edinburgh,  proprietor  of  the 
Scottish  Leader.  The  action,  which  concludes  for  £500  damages  for 
the  pursuer,  and  £100  for  each  of  his  sons,  is  founded  on  a  paragraph 
published  in  the  Scottish  Leader  on  November  16,  1887,  in  an  article 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  Belfast  correspondent.  The  pursuer, 
who  is  the  Episcopalian  minister  of  the  parish  of  Duneane,  alleges 
that  the  statements  in  the  paragraph  are  of  and  concerning  him  and 
his  three  sons,  and  falsely  and  calumniously  represent  that,  by  way  of 
getting  up  an  outrage  for  the  papers,  and  for  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union,  he  one  night  posted  his  sons,  with  instructions  to  throw  stones 
at  him  as  he  passed  ;  that  he  invited  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
of  the  village  to  accompany  him  to  the  site  of  the  forthcoming  outrage 
by  way  of  protection  ;  that  his  three  sons  in  the  darkness  mistook  a 
police  patrol  for  him,  and  attacked  the  patrol ;  that  they  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  at  Toome  Petty  Sessions,  . 
charged  with  throwing  stones  at  the  patrol  ;  that  when  charged  they 
stated  that  they  had  been  posted  by  their  father,  with  instructions  to 
throw  stones  at  him  by  way  of  getting  up  an  outrage  ;  and  that  they 
were  thereafter  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  with  a  caution.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Browne  states  that  he  has  incurred  the  ridicule,  contempt, 
and  odium  of  the  public  and  of  his  congregation  by  the  article,  and 
the  present  action  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
reparation.  The  defender  explains  that  on  the  evening  of  August  3, 
1887,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne  left  Toome  for  his  own  house,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  gardener.  Some  delay  occurred  on  the  journey,  and  at 
the  hour  when  they  should  have  reached  home  in  ordinary  course,  the 
following  occurred  : — Not  far  from  the  pursuer's  residence  two  police- 
constables  were  attacked  with  stones.  The  police  pursued  their 
assailants,  whom  they  secured,  and  discovered  to  be  two  of  pursuer's 
sons.  On  being  challenged  for  their  conduct,  they  stated  that  they 
had  mistaken'  the  police  for  their  father.  The  circumstances  were 
reported  by  the  police  to  their  superiors.  The  defender  denies  the 
pursuer’s  averment  that  his  paper  circulates  largely  in  Ireland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  that  the  pursuers  have  suffered  injury 
in  their  character  and  reputation.  The  first  complaint  of  the  alleged 
libel  was,  he  states,  on  July  19,  1888,  more  than  eight  months  after  it 
appeared  in  the  Leader.  His  offer  to  publish  a  contradiction  and 
apology  was  declined.  On  August  9  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  was 
published,  containing  a  contradiction  and  apology.  Prior  to  the 
raising  of  the  action  no  apology  was  demanded  or  complaint  made  on 
behalf  of  the  three  pursuers  other  than  the  Rev.  John  James  Browne. 
The  defender,  however,  withdraws  the  article,  and  repeats  the  apology 
and  expression  of  regret  as  regards  all  the  pursuers. 


American  Cftpptnge. 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  has  a  new  daily,  the  Democrat. 

Philadelphia  has  a  new  Republican  paper  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Mail. 

Eastman,  Georgia,  rejoices  in  a  new  daily  paper — the  Morning 
Journal. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  new  daily  paper  recently  established  at  Aspen, 
Colorado. 

The  Morning  Enterprise  is  the  title  of  a  new  daily  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory. 

A  Finnish  paper  is  to  be  started  at  Astoria  by  August  Nyland,  a 
journalist  from  Minnesota. 

Edward  Aronson,  of  the  firm  of  Ed  ward  .Aronson  &  Co.,  music 
publishers,  New  York,  died  recently. 

The  Daily  Shield  and  Banner  is  the  name  of  a  new  seven-column 
folio  daily  published  at  Mansfitld,  Ohio. 

Sunday  newspapers  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  are  things  of  the  past, 
according  to  a  recent  order  of  its  mayor, 

Two  more  new  monthlies  have  recently  been  started  at  Philadelphia. 
Their  titles  are  the  Poultryman  and  Progress. 

A  handsome,  new,  nine-column  folio,  the  Orleans  County  Herald, 
has  made  its  appearance  at  Albion,  New  York. 

Frank  Weidner,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Reform,  a  German 
weekly  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  died  September  9. 

The  Times  is  the  name  of  an  afternoon  paper  just  started  at  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Alabama.  W.  C.  Jemison  is  the  proprietor. 

A  new  monthly  in  New  York  is  called  the  Scottish  World.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Scottish-American  community. 

The  Democratic  Times  is  the  name  of  a  neatly  printed  six-column 
quarto  paper,  published  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  by  William  M.  Linn. 

A  new  paper  made  its  appearance  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  August  24. 
It  is  named  the  Democrat,  and  supports  President  Cleveland  and  his 
administration. 

The  Arcanum  Enterprise  is  the  name  of  a  seven-column  four-page 
sheet,  published  at  Arcanum,  Ohio.  It  is  devoted  to  home  interests 
and  is  neutral  in  politics. 

A  new  paper  called  the  Capital  Item  has  recently  been  established 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  by  W.  G.  Annis  and  P.  H.  Le  Sueur.  It, 
is  independent  in  politics. 

A  STOCK  company  has  been  formed  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  to  publish  a 
new  democratic  daily.  H.  B.  Matthews  is  president  of  the  company, 
and  John  Fairchild  secretary. 

The  Democratic  News,  a  very  neat  eight-column  folio,  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  D.  M.  Shellcr 
and  H.  A.  Dissert  are  the  publishers. 

Five  prominent  Louisiana  newspapers  are  owned  and  edited  by 
women.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  which 
is  controlled  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Nicholson. 

Major  Gilbert,  of  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  who  set  up  the  first  “  Book  of 
Mormon,”  celebrated  his  86th  birthday  recently  by  doing  a  good  day’s 
work  at  case  in  the  Palmyra  Courier  office. 

A  free  library  for  artists,  lithographers,  photographers,  and  all 
members  of  the  graphic  arts  and  kindred  trades,  has  been  established 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  IJouston-street  and 
Second-avenue. 


The  death  of  Stoughton  Pettebone,  the  leading  paper  dealer  of 
Niagara  Falls,  occurred  there  September  1.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  was  a  prominent  Mason,  and  identified  with  several 
business  interests  at  the  Falls. 

A  Boston  publishing  house  announces  the  sale  of  seven  rare  missals, 
done  with  the  pen  and  illuminated  in  colours.  They  were  made  in 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  range 
in  price  from  $35  to  $300. 

John  M.  Barrett,  a  veteran  journalist,  died  suddenly  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  lately,  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Barrett  was  for  a  long  time  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  an  editorial  writer  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Messrs.  Farmer,  Little,  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  have 
just  issued  a  book  of  supplementary  specimens  of  their  types.  It 
contains  some  capital  faces,  which  will  no  doubt  find  their  way  over 
the  water,  and  be  welcomed  by  English  printers  on  the  look  out  for 
novelties. 

The  new  Times  building  in  New  York  is  a  model  of  architectural 
taste  and  beauty.  It  is  thirteen  stories  high  ;  its  top  storey  will  be 
23  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Work  is  done  on  it  day  and  night. 
The  basement  is  from  16  to  30  ft.  below  the  street.  The  dimensions 
of  the  lot  are  102  by  60  and  96  ft, 

A  printer’s  galley  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Schley,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  side  and  end  pieces  have  a  rib  on  the 
outer  edge  at  the  bottom,  over  which  the  bottom  piece  is  bent  and 
held  in  engagement  therewith,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  making  a  galley  that  will  stand  hard  usage. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  Judge  Moore,  of  New  York  City, 
praying  for  the  incarceration  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  Amos  F. 
Larned,  lately  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  New 
England  Associated  Press.  The  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Larned’s 
wife,  accompanied  by  the  usual  certificate  signed  by  two  physicians. 
He  was  one  of  the  famous  “  306”  who,  in  the  Chicago  Convention, 
stood  out  for  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term. 

William  B.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Wood,  &  Kingman, 
who  died  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  September  9,  aged  about  fifty-eight- 
was  at  one  time,  while  a  young  man,  employed  in  the  paper  factory  of 
Alvah  Crocker  at  Fitchburg,  and  married  Mr.  Crocker’s  daughter  as 
his  first  wife.  After  his  second  marriage,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  with  James  A.  Weed,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wood  &  Weed, 
engaged  in  the  paper  and  paper  stock  business,  the  firm  doing  a  large 
business  in  importing  foreign  rags.  L.  L.  Brown  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Brown,  Wood,  &  Kingman,  which 
went  out  of  business  several  months  ago. 

The  Globe  Printing  House,  No.  112,  North  Twelfth-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensive  printing  houses 
in  the  city.  A  new  brick  building,  100  ft.  by  40  ft.  four  stories  in 
height,  is  being  erected,  replete  with  improved  machinery  and  all  the 
accessories  for  the  rapid  execution  of  the  finest  class  of  commercial  job- 
work,  together  with  illustrated  book  and  catalogue  printing  of  the  most 
artistic  character.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Hering,  the  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  “  Globe,”  has  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  is  well  sustaining  the  reputation  of  Philadelphia  as  a 
mart  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  books. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  School  from  the  firm  of 
School  &  Blakely,  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Star, 
Mr.  James  McConnell,  formerly  city  editor,  has  assumed  the  entire  edito. 
rial  management.  Beginning  his  newspaper  experience  as  a  copyholder ; 
serving  an  editorial  apprenticeship  on  the  Philadelphia  Press,  under 
Colonel  Forney;  for  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
under  Plorace  Greeley  ;  with  an  extensive  experience  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  field,  and  political  correspondent  at  Albany  and 
Harrisburg ;  together  with  his  recent  years  of  service  on  the  Star  as 
city  editor — all  joined  to  an  industry  that  is  untiring  and  an  integrity 
that  is  unquestioned — Mr.  McConnell  will  ably  and  brilliantly  sustain 
the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

Marmaduke  Shannon,  at  one  time  the  leading  Whig  journalist  of 
Mississippi,  died  at  Vicksburg  on  October  17,  aged  84  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1827.  He  esta¬ 
blished  the  Vicksburg  Register,  and  in  1836  founded  the  Whig,  which 
he  published  until  1863,  when  the  office  was  burned  down.  He  was  a 
Union  man  up  to  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  State.  Since  the 
war  he  had  lived  in  dignified  retirement.  Fifty  years  ago  he  was  a 
leader  of  his  people.  His  paper  was  the  State  organ  of  the  Whig 
party.  He  led  the  celebrated  movement  of  the  citizens  which  resulted 
in  the  hanging  of  gamblers  and  the  banishing  of  disreputable  women 
from  Vicksburg  in  the  thirties,  and  was  arrested  for  it.  Serjeant  S. 
Prentiss  and  fifty  other  lawyers  volunteered  their  services  to  defend  him. 

Death  of  Royal  M.  Pulsifer. — Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  president  of 
the  company  owning  the  Boston  Herald,  and  president  of  the  Winona 
Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
on  Saturday  morning,  September  20.  When  the  discovery  was  made. 
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it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  dead  some  hours.  The  body,  attired  in 
a  dressing  gown,  lay  upon  a  bed,  and  all  evidences  pointed  to  sudden 
and  painless  end.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  September  21. 
Mr.  Pulsifer  was  born  about  forty-five  years  ago  in  Newton,  where 
he  always  maintained  a  residence,  and  where  he  died.  In  1861,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  entered  the  counting  room  of  the  Herald , 
then  controlled  by  E.  C.  Bailey.  By  his  intelligence  and  aptitude 
Mr.  Pulsifer  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  soon  taken  into  the  firm. 
In  the  spring  of  1869,  he,  together  with  four  of  his  associates  on  the 
paper,  purchased  Mr.  Bailey’s  interest  in  the  Herald,  and  rapidly 
increased  its  circulation  and  wealth.  For  several  years  money  poured 
in  rapidly,  and  had  Mr.  Pulsifer  remained  content  to  lay  aside  a 
reasonable  part  of  his  income  he  might  to-day  have  been  a  millionaire  ; 
but  his  unfortunate  speculations — and  he  was  interested  in  more  pro¬ 
fitless  ventures  than  any  other  man  in  Boston — involved  him  seriously 
in  the  last  few  years.  When  he  became  one  of  the  owners,  he  took  the 
business  management  of  the  paper  into  his  hands.  Under  careful 
management  the  Herald  became  a  literal  mint.  Colonel  Pulsifer 
bought  Justin  Andrew  out,  and  thereby  became  the  chief  owner.  All 
went  swimmingly  until  Colonel  Pulsifer’s  outside  ventures  began  to 
embarrass  him.  Then  the  other  owners  of  the  paper  insisted  that  it 
should  be  converted  into  a  stock  company,  the  business  management 
taken  from  Colonel  Pulsifer’s  hands,  and  his  interest  in  the  company 
much  lessened.  He  was  made  president  of  the  new  company,  but  he 
had  not- had  much  to  do  with  the  paper  since  the  change  four  months 
ago.  This  change  was  a  cause  of  great  grief  to  Mr.  Pulsifer,  and 
undoubtedly  helped  to  injure  his  health,  which  of  late  had  been  some¬ 
what  broken, 
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Two  new  papers  have  recently  made  their  appearance  at  Brisbane, 
Queensland.  One  is  the  National  a  four-page  penny  weekly,  the  other 
a  halfpenny  evening  paper,  the  National  Echo. 

The  presentation  of  the  Wimble  Cup  and  trophies  for  cricket  took 
place  on  August  30,  at  Levy  &  Scott’s  Rooms,  Oxford-street,  Sydney. 
Mr.  H.  Franks  (Wimble  &  Co.)  presided  and  made  the  presentations. 
The  Wimble  Cup,  which  had  been  offered  for  competition  by  the  firm, 
was  won  by  the  Government  Printing-office,  with  Gibbs,  Shallard, 
&  Co,,  runners  up.  The  trophies  were  given  by  the  association  and 
by  Batson  &  Co.  The  clubs  which  played  for  the  cup  were  : — Marcus 
&  Andrew,  F.  Cunninghame  &  Co.,  Gibbs,  ShalLard,  &  Co.,  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  Evening  News,  Government  Printing-office,  Batson 
&  Co.,  W.  M.  Maclardy,  O’Hara  &  Johnson,  W.  E.  Smith,  and  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  The  health  of  the  chairman  was  drunk  very 
warmly,  and  Mr.  Franks,  in  reply,  said  that  next  season  he  would  give 
either  a  cup  or  medals,  as  the  association  thought  fit.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  up 
these  contests,  and  also  to  the  press.  Altogether,  the  affair  was  a  very 
successful  one. 

F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co. — At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  Franks,  of 
F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  printers’  furnishers,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
London,  about  twenty-five  gentlemen  interested  in  the  printing 
business  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Collins’s  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  Brisbane,  on 
September  6.  Mr.  Buzacott  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Franks. 
He  said  their  host  had  shown  himself  an  enterprising  man  ;  he  had 
introduced  novelties,  both  in  the  machinery  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  printing  business,  of  which,  but  for  his  firm,  they  would  have 
known  nothing.  Mr.  Franks  stated  that  his  visit  to  Brisbane  was  to 
make  arrangements  for  opening  a  branch  house.  He  had  received 
such  encouragement  from  the  trade,  that  he  had  decided  to  complete 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  on  his  return  to  Sydney.  The  firm 
had  for  many  years  done  a  good  trade  in  Queensland,  but  he  could 
see  that  a  deal  more  could  be  done  if  a  local  house  were  started.  It 
would  be  ever  the  endeavour  of  the  firm  to  keep  the  tiade  posted  up 
in  novelties  in  type,  machinery,  and  materials.  Another  matter  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer  was  the  Master  Printers’  Association.  There 
were  such  societies  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  and  there 
ought  to  be  one  in  Brisbane,  not  to  act  in  antagonism  to  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association,  but  in  unity  with  it,  for  there  were  many  things 
upon  which  the  two  associations  could  confer  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both.  He  would  be  happy  to  impart  any  information  likely  to  be  of 
use  in  establishing  a  Master  Printers’  Association.  Mr.  Pole  remarked 
that,  while  they  agreed  that  the  firm  of  F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.  was  well 
known  in  Queensland  for  its  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  and 
while  they  readily  recognised  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Franks,  he  thought 
they  should  not  forget  Mr.  Wimble,  the  pioneer  of  the  firm.  He 
asked  the  -company  to  drink  Mr.  Wimble’s  health.  Mr.  Wimble, 
M.L. A.,  in  returning  thanks,  stated  that  his  interest  in  the  career  of 
the  firm  had  not  ceased  with  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  it, 
and  he  wished  every  success  to  the  new  branch,  which  he  considered 
Was  a  very  wise  move. 


ConftnenfaP  £  foreign  jfotfmqe. 

In  Siiderbarup,  a  Swiss  village  of  170  inhabitants,  two  new  journals’ 
are  announced. 

“  Hanoversche  Neueste  Nachrichten  ”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
National  Liberal  journal  in  Hanover. 

Work  is  still  at  a  standstill  in  the  printing-offices  of  Lyons, 
Angouleme,  and  Montauban. 

The  two  well-known  houses  of  Ricordi  and  Lucca,  Milan,  have 
united  to  form  one  large  concern. 

‘The  Frankfort  Generalanzeiger  has  now,  it  says,  a  circulation  of 
50,500.  It  is  in  its  twelfth  year. 

George  Sands’  famous  “  Indiana”  has  recently  been  issued  in 
Spanish  by  a  Barcelona  publisher. 

El  Album  Sad- Americano  is  a  new  illustrated  journal  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  the  house  of  Sr.  Lajouane.  , 

A  lady  has  recently  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  leaving  behind 
her  an  alphabetically-arranged  collection  of  18,650  visiting  cards. 

The  successor  of  the  late  M.  Robertet,  in  the  post  of  librarian  to 
the  Arsenal,  Paris,  is  Dr.  Robinet,  a  distinguished  historiographer. 

A  new  illustrated  fortnightly,  called  Der  Volksfreund,  has  appeared 
in  Dresden  from  the  press  of  Rich.  Krieg,  Emanuel  Wurm  as  editor.- 

The  School  of  Lithographers  of  Paris,  formerly  in  the  Rue  Restant, 
near  the  Sorbonne,  is  now  installed  in  a  part  of  the  old  College 
Rollin,  Rue  Vauquelin. 

A  large  illustrated  work  is  being  published  in  parts  by  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Ramirez  &  Co.,  of  Barcelona,  on  La  Vida  Militar  en  Espana. 

Considerable  discontent  is  at  present  reigning  among  the 
Prussian  societies  of  typographers.  The  cause  is  the  new  regulations 
imposed  by  the  Government. 

Mackenzie’s  book,  “The  Last  Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble,” 
as  published  in  Paris  by  Paul  Ollendorf,  ran  through  twenty-two 
editions  in  ten  days— so  we  are  assured. 

A  CLOU  has  been  organised  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  Composed 
of  newspaper  men  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  political  offences. 
It  has  a  large  membership  of  able  men. 

L'Editeur  Parisien  is  the  title  of  a  new  publishing  house  established 
in  Paris.  The  directors  intend  to  edit,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril, 
the  literary  works  of  young  authors. 

Among  the  number  of  new  periodicals  in  Germany  are  the.  Central - 
Matt fur  Musik,  published  at  Leipsig,  and  the  Zeitschrift fur  CJirdstleche 
Kunst  (Review  of  Christian  Art)  at  Diisseldorf. 

“  L’Lmmortel,”  Daudet’s  latest,  has  already  been  translated  and 
published  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  to  be  translated  into  Castilian  by- 
D.  Carlos,  Malagarrega,  under  the  title  of  “  El  Academico.” 

According  to  a  scientific  journal,  the  fabrication  of  paper  from 
wood  fibres  has  made  such  enormous  progress,  that  to-day  it  is 
possible  to  transform  a  young  tree  into  a  newspaper,  printed  ready  to 
sell,  in  thirty-six  hours. 

At  Basle  lately,  a  printer  published  a  poem  in  which  a  family  of 
that  place  was  derided.  This  family  having  shown  objection  in  a 
practical  manner,  the  author  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month,  and  the 
printer  for  eighteen  days. 

The  “  Special  Spanish  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Barcelona  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  has  just  seen  the  light.  It  forms  a  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
and  contains  a  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  and  a  list  of  the  number  of  the 
exhibitors  and  productions  exhibited.  Forty-nine  provinces  figure  in 
the  exhibition. 

In  1863,  the  French  Government  ordered  the  publication  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  inventories  of  departmental  archives  for  documents 
anterior  to  1790.  This  work,  not  yet  finished,  already  embraces  245 
volumes.  According  to  official  statistics,  the  work  was  in  the  course 
of  1887  consulted  80,584  times. 

The  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  “Great  Universal  Dictionary  ”  of  the 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  of  Pierre  Larousse,  has  just  been  published  in 
Paris.  It  contains,  among  others,  interesting  articles  on  Corps,  Electric 
Currents,  Crustaceans,  the  two  Courbets,  painter  and  admiral,  Crevaux, 
the  hardy  explorer,  credit,  crisis,  &c. 

The  tenders  for  supplying  and  printing  955,335,000  tobacco 
wrappers  for  the  Turkish  Government  were  opened  on  September  19, 
and  the  tender  of  M.  Chaix,  of  Paris,  was  accepted.  Twenty-three 
firms  tendered;  four  French,  six  Austrian,  eight  German,  and  one 
Italian.  M.  Chaix’s  tender  was  the  lowest  by  iar. 

Kuhloiv's  Journal  states  that  the  German  government  printers  are 
now  engaged  in  preparing  various  designs  lor  new  postage  stamps  and 
post-cards,  of  which  the  most  suitable  will  shortly  be  submitted  for 
examination  and  selection.  It  is  said  that  the  new  stamps  will  differ 
from  the  present  ones  by  being  much  simpler  and  less  costly  of 
production. 
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The  project  recently  announced  of  electrically  lighting  the  Paris 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  order  to  make  evening  study  possible  there, 
has  been,  if  not  abandoned,  postponed  for  some  time.  Another 
design — not  presumably  a  substitute — is  to  erect  a  buffet  in  the 
Bibliotheque,  so  that  the  students  may  recruit  the  inner  man  at  a 
nominal  price. 

The  “  Unione  Pio  Tipografia  Italiana”  of  Turin,  Florence  and  Rome, 
has  just  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  foundation*  the  insti¬ 
tution  having  been  founded  at  Turin,  in  June,  1738.  It  has  profited 
on  the  occasion  by  publishing  a  notice,  by  Antonio  Manno,  on  its 
origin,  with  several  interesting  documents  in  reference  to  its  progress 
and  development. 

The  month  of  September  has  seen  few  new  publications  in  France  ; 
indeed,  the  Press  Bureau  has  only  received  notice  of  nineteen  for  Paris 
find  the  Seine,  and  fifteen  for  the  provinces.  In  Paris  three  of  these 
are  political,  in  the  provinces  four.  A  Spanish  journal  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Algeria.  The  illustrated  journals  have  three  recruits — 
two  at  Paris  and  one  at  Marseilles. 

•  The  expediency  has  more  than  once  before  been  pointed  out  of 
consulting  the  long  list  of  literary  and  journalistic  titles  when  launching 
n  new  venture.  The  Revue  de  Paris  et  de  Saint  Pctersbourg ,  by 
MM.  Arsene  Iloussaye  and  Silvestre,  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
turning  up  of  a  former  owner  of  the  name.  It  had  to  give  up  its 
tjtle,  and  is  now  simply  Grande  Revue. 

A  COURAGEOUS  act  was  performed  by  a  Parisian  printer,  M.  Pascal, 
recently,  nearly  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life.  A  young  woman, 
having  thrown  herself  into  the  Seine,  near  the  St.  Michel  Bridge,  he 
plunged  in,  and,  although  borne  down  by  the  current,  seized  her  at  the 
last  moment.  His  strength  was  almost  gone,  when  saver  and  saved 
were  rescued  by  a  boat,  and  taken  to  the  IIotel-Dieu. 

The  Intermediairc  des  Cliercheurs  et  Curieux,  says  the  Chinese 
language  is  composed  of  41,247  words,  or,  at  least,  that  is  the  number 
contained  in  the  “  Imperial  Dictionary,”  published  last  century.  But 
the  Chinese  only  put  under  contribution  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
linguistic  mine,  their  ordinary  and  commercial  language  being  composed 
of  about  7,000  words.  The  Bible,  they  say,  contains  no  more. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  fcA-  a  “  History  of  Book  Printing  in 
Vienna,  from  1482  to  1882.”  It  is  intended  as  a  souvenir  of  the  great 
celebration  held  in  the  Austrian  capital,  in  1882,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  four- hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
Vienna.  The  compilation  will  be  by  Dr.  Anton  Mayer  ;  the  printing 
by  Friedrich  Jasper  ;  Wilhelm  Frick  will  be  the  publisher.  The  work 
is  to  be  in  two  volumes  of  royal  quarto,  with  illuminated  initials,  and 
illustrations  in  the  highest  style  of  modern  art. 

The  Berlin  Post  has  been  formulating  charges  of  universal  plagia¬ 
rism  against  French  writers.  Admitting  that  they  have  their  own  way 
of  dealing  with  subjects,  it  yet  declares  that  it  is  German  literature 
which  supplies  the  French..  Thus,  Daudet’s  “  L’lmmortel  ”  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  “  The  Lost  Manuscript,”  byFreytag;  “Mademoiselle 
de  la  Seigliere,”  of  Sandeau,  is  from  Hauff’s  novel,  “  The  Emperor’s 
Portrait,”  and  Ohnet’s  “  Maitre  de  Forges  ”  finds  its  original  in 
“  The  Blow  of  the  Smith’s  Hammer,”  by  Werner. 

■  A  commercial  syndicate  has  been  formed  by  commercial  travellers 
in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  trade  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  other  markets  of  the  world  where  French  products  are  in  demand. 
The  first  party  of  representatives  is  to  start  for  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  depots  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  all  the  different  lines 
represented  will  be  established.  The  project  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  manufacturers  and  others,  and  all  who  are  desirous 
of  opening  up  new  markets  for  their  manufactures  are  cordially  invited 
to  co-operate. 

M.  Otto  Lorenz,  an  old  Parisian  librarian,  has  just  completed  a 
work  which  will  be  well  received  by  all  bibliophiles,  “  The  General 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature,  from  1840  to  1885,”  forming  eleven 
great  volumes  in  8vo,  with  two  and  three  columns  ;  it  embraces  lists 
of  all  French  books  printed,  cr  reprinted,  in  France  or  abroad,  up  to 
Dec.  31,  ,1885,  and  is  divided  into  three  periods  ;  1840  to  1865,  1866 
to  1875,  and  1876  to  1885.  The  titles  of  the  books  are  arranged  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  accompanied  by 
a  short  biographical  notice.  Every  announcement  is  accompanied  by 
the  price,  the  name  of  the  editor,  the  number  of  editions,  and  every 
possible  variety  of  information.  M.  Loreiiz  commenced  the  work 
in  1886. 

The  Berlin  Imperial  Printing-office.— The  German  Imperial 
Printing-office  consists  of  1  manager,  10  deputies,  700  compositors, 
pressmen,  machine-minders,  founders,  folders,  stitchers,  &c.  There 
are  2  steam-engines,  I  dynamo-electric  machine,  37  machines,  and  202 
other  accessory  machines.  The  weight  of  the  type  is  350  tons.  The 
Imperial  Printing-office  is  not  the  only  grievance  from  which  German 
printers  suffer ;  they  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  rules  affecting  trade  societies.  One  of  these  is  peculiarly  ob¬ 
jectionable,  for  it  accords  to  the  government  the  right  of  veto  in  respect 
of  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  society.  The  State  regulation  of  work-  1 


men’s  societies  in  Germany  would  appear  to  be  not  so  much  a  necessity 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  supreme  authority  of  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs. 

Mexican  daily  journalism  in  some  respects  is  peculiar.  For 
instance,  several  morning  papers  in  the  City  of  Mexico  are  printed 
and  delivered  each  afternoon,  but  bear  date  next  morning,  the  news 
being  thus  in  reality  twelve  hours  older  than  the  date.  The  Mexican 
Financier  thus  explains  why  morning  journalism  is  not  practicable  in 
that  country :  “  The  climate  of  the  table  land  is  unfavourable  to  that  sort 
of  strenuous  night  labour  usual  in  England  and  the  United  States* 
where  morning  journalism  records  events  occurring  up  to  3  and  even  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  because  of  this  climatic  obstacle  to 
new-spaper  nightwork,  the  afternoon  journal  is  especially  suited  to 
Mexico.  We  very  much  doubt  if  the  American  and  English  systems 
of  journalistic  work  can  be  naturalised  here,  except  at  risk  of  grave 
peril  to  newspaper  writers ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  forms  of 
mental  labour  after  nightfall  are  peculiarly  injurious  at  this  altitude, 
where  the  great  lack  of  oxygen  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
steady  strain  of  mind  work.  ” 

- ,  -aa  «-  o  I - - - - - - 
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The  Masonic  Slari s  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  journal,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Freemasonry.'  It  is  printed  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Adams  Bros.,  59,  Moor-lane,  E. C. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford  has  started  a  magazine  entitled  the  Fast 
London  Church  Chronicle. 

The  Literary  Society  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  monthly,  published 
at  124,  St.  Domingo  Vale,  Liverpool.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
literary  and  debating  societies. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly  evening  paper,  the  Stirling  Sentinel, 
has  recently  appeared  in  that  town. 

Houses  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  devoted  to  all  questions 
connected  with  house  property.  It  is  well  printed,  and  contains  a 
good  amount  of  interesting  matter.  It  is  published  every  Saturday  at 
5,  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet-street.  , 

A  NEW  addition  has  been  made  to  our  weekly  newspapers,  called 
The  Gentleman.  Its  price  is  6d.,  and  its  main  feature  is  that  all 
articles  will  be  signed.  The  prospectus  describes  it  as  “  a  kind  of 
weekly  Nineteenth  Century.” 

The  Butcher,  Provision  Merchant ,  and  Salesman,  is  the  somewhat 
comprehensive  title,  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  trade  journals. 
It  is  published  weekly  by  Messrs.  Purkess  &  Co.,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

The  Scots  Observer  will  be  begun  towards  the  end  of  November  as 
a  record  and  a  review  of  current  politics,  literature,  science,  art,  &c., 
and  will  be  issued  weekly,  price  6d.  It  is  to  be  handsomely  printed 
on  good  paper,  foolscap  folio  size,  by  Messrs.  T.  &  A.  Constable,  and 
will  be  published  at  9,  Thistle-street,  Edinburgh.  It  will  be  distinctively 
Scottish.  The  managing  editor  is  Mr.  J.  N.  Dunn,  formerly  of  the 
Scotsman. 

-== — »— »♦«>-« - - - — 

Changes. 


Mr.  J.  Mathews  has  Commenced  business  at  70,  Compton  -street'. 
Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  as  a  printers’  and  bookbinders’  engineer. 

The  National  Temperance  Publication  Depflt  have  removed  from1 
337,  Strand,  to  more  central  premises  at  33,  Paternoster-row. 

Messrs.  F.  L.  May  &  Co.’s  Newspaper  Advertisement  Offices 
have  been  removed  from  159,  to  handsome  new  premises  at  162,. 
Piccadilly  (corner  of  St.  James’s-street,  W.). 

The  Phototype  Company  have  taken  the  premises  lately  occupied 
by  the  Matrimonial  News,  at  302,  Strand  ;  and  the  offices  of  the 
Matrimonial  Nexus  have  been  removed  to  273,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  National  Society  of  Litho  Artists,  Engravers,  &e.,  have 
removed  from  103,  Fetter-lane,  to  52,  Fleet-street,  where  convenient 
and  commodious  offices  have  been  secured  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Weli.sman  has  purchased  the  Liverpool  business 
of  Mr.  John  Esson,  printers’  engineer.  It  will  be  carried  on  at  Manesty- 
lane,  as  before.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wellsman  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Wellsman  (C.  Mitchell  &  Co.),  the  well-known  editor  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Press  Directory. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Nops,  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Electrotype  Agency, 
19,  Ludgate-hill,  announces  that  his  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Cobb 
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will  be  dissolved  on  November  15,  and  that  he  intends  to  carry  on 
business  as  an  electrotype  agent  on  his  own  account,  under  the  style  of 
“  Nops’  Electrotype  Agency,”  at  the  same  address,  the  whole  of  the 
present  staff  being  engaged  by  him  for  the  new  business. 

Mr.  James  Blackwood  announces  that  he  has  arranged  with  Mr. 
W.  Paterson  to  retake  possession  of  the  business  formerly  carried  on  by 
him  at  8,  Lovell’s-court,  Paternoster-row,  transferred  to  Mr.  Paterson 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  1887,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  publisher  with  all  his  original  copyrights  at  the  same 
address  under  the  style  of  James  Blackwood  &  Co, 

(printing  anb  Companies. 

WE  give  particulars  of  nine  Companies  which  have 
been  registered  since  our  last  list  was  made  up. 
The  total  capital  amounts  to  ^83,400.  This  makes  a  total 
of  138  Companies,  and  ^2,4x7,800  capital  to  date,  against 
1  xo  Companies  and  ,£1,997,100  capital  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year, 

Drake,  Driver,  &  Leaver  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  in  shares  of  ,£10 
each,  to  take  over  the  business  of  law  and  general  stationers, 
accountants,  printers,  engravers,  &c.,  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  firm 
of  Drake,  Driver,  &  Leaver,  including  in  the  purchase  the  goodwill, 
lease  of  premises  in  Playhouse-yard,  London,  E.C.,  stock-in-trade, 
utensils,  plant,  tools,  fixtures  and  fittings,  &c.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — “Charles  Drake,  stationer,  13,  New 
Bridge-street,  London,  E.C.  ;  Robert  S.  Fraser,  solicitor,  4,  Finsbury- 
circus,  London,  E.C.  ;  John  J.  Andrew,  secretary  to  a  company, 
10,  11,  &  12,  New  Bridge-street,  London,  E.C. ;  Henry  Bird,  printer’s 
manager,  17,  Richmond-place,  Finsbury-park,  London,  N.;  Archibald 
Johnson,  manager,  26,  Sugden-road,  London,  S.W.  ;  Dennis  C.  Shep¬ 
pard,  stationery  manager,  Northleach,  Barnmead-road,  Beckenham  ; 
and  James  Richardson,  stationery  manager,  4,  Roman-terrace,  Selby- 
road,  Leytonstone,  E.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  first  directors  shall  be  Charles  Drake, 
Alfred  George  Driver,  William  Braham,  Robert  Watts,  and  Alfred 
G.  E.  Driver  ;  qualification,  twenty-five  shares  ;  the  remuneration  to 
the  directors  is  to  be  the  sum  of  £50  per  annum  each. 

“Texas  Siftings”  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £15,000,  in  £1 
shares,  to  publish  the  European  edition  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
entitled  Texas  Siftings.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are: — F.  J.  Clemson,  155,  Boyson-road,  Camberwell;  D.  J. 
Callon,  11,  Adie-road,  Hammersmith;  A.  J.  Crosley,  43,  Montpelier- 
street,  Brompton  ;  R.  Rogers,  inspector,  15,  Cardington-street, 
Hampstead ;  F.  B.  Dent,  clerk,  6,  Crosby -square ;  F.  J.  Man, 
solicitor,  Sydney  House,  Sinclair-road,  Kensington  ;  J.  Boyce,  house¬ 
keeper,  Tottenham.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

West  Middlesex  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited).— This  company  was  registered  on  the  5th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £5,000,  br  shares  of  £1  each,  to  establish,  print,  and 
publish  a  newspaper  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  having  for  its 
principal  object  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Conservative  and 
U  nionist  principles.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are: — Walter  II.  Lockett,  engineer,  13,  Rendell-crescent,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. ;  “Louis  Swaby,  director  of  a  company,  23,  Church  Field- 
road,  Ealing ;  Joseph  J.  Baker,  clerk,  2,  The  Avenue,  Castle-hill, 
Ealing ;  Abraham  Field,  publisher,  50,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
E.C.;  Sidney  H.  Doubleday,  accountant,  52,  The  Broadway,  Ealing, 
W. ;  *Charles  J.  Clark,  publisher,  4,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  London, 
W.C.;  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  solicitor,  124,  Chancery-lane,  London, 
W.C.  The  first  directors  shall  be  Charles  J.  Clark  and  Louis  Swaby  ; 
qualification,  a  founder’s  share,  or  100  ordinary  shares  ;  remuneration 
*1.  is.  to  each  director  for  every  board  meeting  attended. 

Warrington  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  19th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  .£3,500,  divided  into  3,500  shares  of  £1  each, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  bill-posting  and  advertising  in  the  Warring¬ 
ton  district. 

“Friendly  Societies’  Monthly  Magazine”  and  General 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,  divided  into 
6,000  shares  of  10s.  each,  to  start,  edit,  print,  and  publish  one  or 
more  magazines,  newspapers,  or  periodicals,  and  generally  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  publishers, 
stationers,  &c. 

Plumbe  &  Richardson  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
<m  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,£3,000,  divided  into  300  shares  of 
£10  each,  for  acquiring,  carrying  on,  and  extending  the  business  now 


carried  on  by  William  Alvey  Plumbe  and  William  Richardson,  at 
Dame  Flogan-street,  in  the  parish  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  known  as  the  Sherwood  Steam  Press,  and  to  purchase 
the  goodwill,  engine,  type,  machinery,  stones,  plant,  &c.,  belonging 
to  and  connected  with  the  said  business.  The  first  subscribers  are  : — 
*William  Richardson,  “  The  Firs,”  Teversal,  Nottingham,  10  shares  ; 
^Samuel  Richardson,  15,  Grove-street,  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  10; 
William  A.  Plumbe,  Linden  House,  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  80 ; 
*Charles  Plumbe,  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Nottingham,  25  ;  Charles  M. 
Plumbe,  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel,  10  ;  William  Johnson,  26, 
Albany-road,  Sheffield,  20 ;  Samuel  Stidsnone,  Endymion-road, 
Finsbury-park,  London,  N.,  10.  There  is  to  be  one  managing  and 
three  ordinary  directors  of  the  company.  William  Alvey  Plumbe  is 
appointed  first  managing  director  at  an  annual  salary  of  £60,  or  such 
sum  as  may  be  awarded  to  him  by  the  company  in  general  meeting. 
The  ordinary  directors  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

Wallasey  and  Wirral  Newspaper  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  4th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  £i  each,  to  establish  and  carry  on  one  or 
more  newspapers  for  the  parish  of  Wallasey  and  Wirral,  and  such 
other  districts  as  may  seem  desirable.  The  first  subscribers  are  :— 
J,  M.  Hawkins,  cashier,  Seacombe,  Cheshire,  10  shares ;  M.  T . 
Graveson,  grocer,  New  Brighton,  25  ;  E.  Davies,  miller,  Liscard,  10  ; 
J.  Wright,  schoolmaster,  Egremont,  10;  R.  J.  Francis,  coal  merchant, 
Egremont,  10 ;  J.  H.  Crellin,  coal  merchant,  Seacombe,  10 ;  J. 
Joyce,  shipowner,  Seacombe,  10.  The  number  of  directors,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  a  managing  director,  is  not  to  be  less  than  six,  nor  more 
than  twelve. 

Journal  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  4th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £700,  divided  into  140  shares  of  £5 
each,  to  acquire  the  copyright  of  the  newspaper  called  the  Journal , 
now  printed  and  published  by  George  Albert  Hutchins,  at  No.  3, 
Guildhall-square,  Carmarthen. 


Index  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,200,  divided  into  1,200 
shares  of  £1  each,  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  the  Index  Newspaper , 
and  of  the  business,  current  and  otherwise,  on  its  books,  including  the 
goodwill  connected  therewith,  and  to  continue  to  print  and  publish  the 
said  Index  Newspaper.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  subscribed 
for  one  share  each,  are  : — G.  N.  Bankes,  engineer,  Wraysbury,  Staines; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Bankes,  Wraysbury,  Staines;  E.  Harrison,  clerk,  11, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand  ;  D.  D.  Smith,  commission  agent,  13, 
Munster-square,  N.W. ;  H.  Edwards,  Tunbridge  Wells;  B.  B.  Ca- 
verley,  editor,  8,  Buckingham-street,  Strand  ;  J.  Bankes,  85,  Eelgrave- 
road,  S.W.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

The  Paper  Bottle  Company  (Limited). — An  ordinary  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  offices,  14,  Cross¬ 
street,  Hatton  Garden,  at  which  an  amendment  was  carried,  “  That 
the  accounts  be  received,  but  not  accepted.”  A  resolution  removing 
three  of  the  directors,  and  another  appointing  three  new  directors  were 
also  carried.  One  speaker  stated  that  the  accounts  showed  that  it  had 
cost  £3,000  to  do  £214  worth  of  business.  The  management  was 
severely  criticised,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  very  acri¬ 
monious. 


©6tfuatj>. 


Buck. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Cornelius  B.  Buck,  of 
Arlesdene,  Enfield,  who  was  upwards  of  half-a-century  connected  with 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates ,  and  for  thirty-eight  years  publisher 
of  that  record. 

Dawson, — Thomas  Dawson,  for  some  time  kennel  editor  of  Turf, , 
Field  and  Farm,  died  at  New  York  of  pneumonia,  September  16.  He 
was  forty  years  old,  and  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he 
lived  till  five  years  ago. 

Johnston.— Mr.  Win.  C.  Johnston,  chief  reporter  of  the  Dublin 
Daily  Express,  died  last  month  at  his  residence  at  Rathgar,  Dublin 
Mr.  Johnston  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh. 

Levy. — Mr.  J.  M.  Levy  died  at  his  residence  near  Ramsgate  on  the 
12  ult.  aged  seventy-seven.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction 
of  the  paper. 

McDowall. — With  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  on  the 
28th  ult.  of  Mr.  McDowall,  editor  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Standard.  Mr.  McDowall  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Standard, 
and  was  previously  connected  with  a  Sunderland  paper.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  practical  and  other  works,  and  generally  a  man 
not  only  of  great  intellectual  ability,  but  of  high  character. 

Reid.— The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Reid,  a  North  of 
England  journalist,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  the  founder  of 
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The  Birkenhead  Guardian,  and  -The  Liverpool  Review.  At  various 
periods  also  he  edited  The  Bray  Adertiser ,  a  Dublin  newspaper,  arid 
a  New  York  journal  entitled  Finance.  Of  recent  years  he  had 
contributed  to  Scotch  newspapers  and  to  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

Stevens.— Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  of  the  Stevengraph  Works, 
Coventry,  died  in  his  both  year,  on  October  24.  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
had  lived  in  London  for  the  last  ten  years,  managing  the  London 
branch  of  his  business,  had  been  in  indifferent  health  for  some  time, 
and  a  short  while  since  underwent  an  operation  by  which  the  uvula 
was  removed  from  his  throat.  It  was  believed  that  he  was  progressing 
favourably  after  the  operation,  but  liver  trouble  set  in,  and  death 
resulted  from  this  cause.  Mr.  Stevens  was  an  example  of  the  self- 
made  and  successful  business  man.  Born  at  Foleshill  in  humble 
circumstances  he  gradually  rose  by  his  energy  to  a  position  of  eminence 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  built  up  in  Coventry  an  industry  which 
has  earned  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  body  was  interred 
on  Oct.  27,  in  the  Coventry  Cemetery. 

Venables. — Mr.  Venables,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  Saturday  Reviewers ,  died  last  month.  lie  con¬ 
tinued  his  connexion  with  that  journal  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
brilliant  band  of  its  early  contributors  had  left.  Almost  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Saturday  the  front-page  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Venables.  His  style  was  trenchant — often  vituperative,  Mr.  Venables 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  Thackeray  at  Charterhouse,  and  was  the  author 
of  that  broken  nose  which  formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
great  novelist’s  countenance. 

Venables. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  October  23,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months,  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Venables,  who  for  some 
fifteen  years  was  a  valued  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Standard. 
He  was  born  in  1845,  ar>d  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  school,  and 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1868.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced  his  journalistic  career 
on  the  Echo  newspaper,  which  he  left  some  three  years  later  on  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Standard.  Mr.  Venables  possessed  wide  culture  and  large 
sympathies.  His  intellectual  powers  developed  themselves  equally  in 
many  directions,  and  he  was  at  once  a  keen  politician,  a  competent 
critic,  a  lover  of  good  books,  and  a  man  who  kept  himself  well  abreast 
of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  He  was  a  born  journalist,  and  in 
the  daily  and  nightly  work  of  London  journalism  he  discovered  the 
opportunity  of  turning  his  very  considerable  powers  to  the  best  account. 
But  there  was  something  in  his  personal  characteristics  that  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  work.  He  fought  with  the  most  cheerful  and 
indomitable  courage  a  hard  uphill  fight  all  his  life.  By  a  physical 
accident,  which  would  have  soured  the  temper  of  a  less  well-balanced 
nature,  he  was  debarred,  when  still  a  young  man,  from  the  physical 
exercise  and  outdoor  recreations  that  would  have  constituted.one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  and,  subsequently,  a  protracted 
illness  led  to  a  complication  of  ailments,  more  or  less  persistent,  which 
still  further  crippled  him.  It  was  the  cheerful  courage  with  which  he 
uncomplainingly  bore  up  against  more  than  the  common  load  of  these 
bodily  infirmities  that  testified  to  the  real  vigour  of  his  mental  powers, 
as  well  as  the  silent  fortitude  that  lay  concealed  under  a  gracious  and 
agreeable  manner. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — September. 

14,029. — Hayward,  W.,  London,  A  single  cylinder  perfecting  and 
folding  printing  machine.  29. 

October. 

1,4294. — Jordan,  J.,  and  Howard,  E.,  London.  An  improvement  in 
blocking  and  printing  presses.  4. 

14,529. — Thompson,  W.  J.  A  communication  from  Keehn,  F., 
United  States.  Improvements  in  type-founding  machines.  9. 

14,593. — Berly,  |.  A.  A  communication  from  Tiquet,  F.,  France. 
Improvements  in  printing  machines.  11. 

14,651. — Myers,  F.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  type-writing 
machines.  12. 

14,728. — Hodgson,  J.,  Manchester.  A  new  or  improved  mode  of 
printing  or  producing  luminous  posters  and  public  announcements 
capable  of  being  seen  and  read  both  by  day  and  night.  13. 

14,769. — Calmels,  II.,  London.  Improvements  in  the  printing  of 
permanent  designs  and  delineations  on  metal  plates  for  chromo- 
lilhogiaphic  and  typographic  purposes.  13. 

14,845.  —  Patterson,  J.,  and  Ashenhurst,  T.  R. ,  Bradford.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  preparation  of  matrices  for  casting  stereotypes  for 
printing  newspapers  and  other  similar  work.  16. 

14,948. — Devis,  E.  C.  J.,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  photo-printing, 
and  in  the  apparatus  employed  therefor.  17. 


14,981. — Hutchinson,  R.  R.,  London.  Improved  method  of  and. 
apparatus  for  actuating  machinery  by  means  of  an  electric 
current,  and  instantaneously  checking  or  arresting  the  motion 
thereof  when  required.  18. 

15,403. — -Hearn,  M.,  and  Donne,  M.  Improvements  in  type-writing 
j  machines.  26, 

15,406. — Gardner,  J,,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  26. 

15,451. — Wrigley,  F.,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
damping  paper.  2 7. 

15,457. — Jones,  C.  S.,  London.  Invisible  printing.  27. 

15,482. — Hope,  T.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  and  means  for 
“  marking”  the  pages  of  books,  and  apparatus  applicable  for  use 
in  connexion  therewith.  27. 

15,516. — Jordan,  J,,  and  Howard,  E.  Improvements  in  printing 
presses.  29. 

15,666. — Baker,  J.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  moulds  or  matrices 
for  casting  stereo  plates.  31. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 

Towage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

16,022.— Buxton,  J.  II. ,  and  others.  Typographic,  Sic.,  printing  ma¬ 


chines  . . . .  8d. 

1 6, 533. — Silverlock,  W.  B.  Printing  machines,  & c .  8d. 

1888. 

9,662.— Boult,  A.  J.  Electrical  type-writers .  8d, 

10,495.— Fletcher,  T.,  and  Clare,  A.  Advertising  calendar...  6d, 

11,539. — Priestley,  G.  F.  Type-writer  .  8d, 

12,079. — Fietsch,  H.,  and  Ryan,  D.  W.  Blocks  for  locking 

stereotype  plates  for  printing  .  6d. 
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jjitsilims  to  CoursponOcnts. 


G.  N.  —You  will  obtain  the  very  best  materials  for  proving  chromo 
work  of  Messrs.  Winstone  &  Sons,  and  fine  chromo  paper  of  Messrs. 
Dickinson  &  Co.,  Limited,  Old  Bailey.  We  think  you  might  try 
Dickinson’s,  or  Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Co.’s  “Art  Paper”  with  good 
result.  In  using,  it  should  be  damped  very  slightly  indeed.  For 
instructions  in  proving,  Sic.,  we  refer  you  to  Richmond’s  “Grammar  of 
Lithography.  ” 

Apprentice. — The  rollers  you  refer  to  have  probably  been  rolled 
up  in  grease  for  nap  rollers,  and  it  is  the  grease  which  is  causing  the 
difficulty.  We  should  advise  “  Apprentice  ”  to  clean  the  rollers  tho¬ 
roughly  with  turps  and  allow  to  dry  ;  then  roll  up  with  burnt  umber 
and  plenty  of  patent  driers.  Allow  the  rollers  to  stand  for  three  or 
four  days  to  harden,  and  then  smooth  with  pumice  stone  and  water. 
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Hofer,  W. ,  Bronze  Powder  .  127 

Horle,  Fritz,  &  Co.,  Printing  Ink  124 
Horne,  W.  C.,  Kalido-Mosaic  Type  133 
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^0  (|)ur  Readers. 

ITH  our  present  number  we  complete  another 
volume- — the  nineteenth — and  take  leave  of 
our  readers  until  the  New  Year.  In  glanc¬ 
ing  through  the  pages  of  the  volume,  we 
think  we  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  variety  and  interest  of 
the  information  we  have  put  before  our  readers.  We 
know  we  have  been  appreciated  in  some  quarters,  and 
we  hope  we  have  been  in  others  that  we  have  not  heard 
of.  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  present  useful  facts 
and  fresh  news,  so  that  we  may  serve  the  Trade  faithfully 
and  well.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  say  whether  our 
performance  has  fulfilled  our  aim. 

Commencing  with  the  January  number — the  first  of  the 
new  volume — we  have  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
paper  to  fourpence,  and  the  annual  subscription  to  four 
shillings.  We  are  tempted  to  make  this,  reduction  with  a 
view  to  bring  our  journal  within  the  means  of  a  larger 
number  of  printers  and  lithographers.  When  the  paper 
was  started  nineteen  years  ago,  the  subscription  rate  was 
not  at  all  out  of  proportion  to  other  papers,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  cheapen 
literature  of  all  kinds,  and  we  feel  that  we  compare  in 
respect  to  price  somewhat  unfavourably  with  other  trade 
papers.  In  addition  to  this  we  know  that  in  these  days 
of  severe  competition,  every  penny  has  to  be  carefully 
looked  at  before  being  spent,  and  we  can  quite  imagine 
many  would-be  subscribers  being  deterred  by  our  high 
price  from  taking  the  paper.  As  we  aim  at  being  the  best 
Printing  Trade  paper,  we  want  every  letterpress  and  litho¬ 
graphic  printer  and  lithographic  artist  to  support  us,  and 
we  look  forward  confidently  to  receiving  a  large  increase 
of  subscribers  at  the  merely  nominal  price  to  which  we 
have  reduced  the  subscription. 

As  we  have  said,  we  intend  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  to  be  the  best  Printing  Trade  paper,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  fill  its  pages  month  by 
month  with  as  great  a  variety  of  information  as  possible. 


The  articles  on  Photography  and  Lithography  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  we  shall  have  articles  from  time  to  time  by  the 
author  of  “  Roundabout  Papers,”  and  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
Richmond,  the  author  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography.” 
The  “  Art-Litho  Gossip,”  lately  discontinued  owing  to  the 
illness  of  our  valued  contributor,  will  be  re-commenced. 
We  are  also  arranging  for  various  other  articles  that  will  be 
of  permanent  value  to  our  readers. 

If  we  could  only  induce  our  subscribers  to  send  us  items 
of  interest  that  may  come  under  their  notice,  or  hints 
and  suggestions  in  dealing  with  difficulties,  or  personal 
reminiscences  or  anecdotes,  we  should  be  very  glad,  as  such 
matter  is  always  welcome,  and  gives  variety  and  freshness 
to  the  pages  of  the  paper.  Will  our  readers  kindly  take 
the  hint  ? 

We  are  always  open  to  receive  articles  on  technical 
subjects,  and  promise  to  give  our  best  consideration  to  all 
such,  and  if  they  are  used  we  shall  pay  liberally  for  them. 

We  want  a  live  agent  in  every  town  to  obtain  subscribers 
for  our  paper,  and  to  all  who  will  act  in  that  capacity  we 
will  make  liberal  allowances.  The  trouble  involved  is  very 
small,  and,  as  a  means  of  making  a  little  pocket-money, 
should  commend  itself  to  at  least  one  young  man  in  every 
large  establishment  in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  a  few  volumes  of  the  P.  T.  &  L.  for  1887  in 
stock,  which  we  shall  be  willing  to  supply  at  6s.  each,  post 
free.  We  shall  also  bind  a  limited  number  of  volumes  for 
1888,  which  we  will  supply  at  the  same  rate.  To  new 
subscribers  sending  in  subscriptions  before  January  15,  we 
shall  be  willing  to  supply  the  1887  and  1888  volumes  at 
4s.  each,  post  free.  As  the  number  is  very  limited,  early 
application  is  necessary,  or  the  supply  may  be  exhausted. 

Will  our  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  due  kindly 
forward  them  (at  the  reduced  rate)  at  once,  to  save  unneces¬ 
sary  correspondence  ? 

We  now  take  leave  ot  our  readers,  and  trust  they  will 
find  the  year  1889  a  very  busy  and  successful  and  pros¬ 
perous  one,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  what  they 
can  to  make  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  a 
welcome  visitor  in  every  office,  we  wish  them  all—- 

21  iilcrri)  Cijrtetmasi  anU  a  fijappn  flctu  ©car. 
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VERY  interesting  libel  case  was  decided  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  in  favour  of  the  Press,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  sensible  and  explicit  ruling  of 
Mr.  Justice  Denman.  The  jury  evidently 
were  inclined  to  convict,  for  they  sent  up  a 
question  to  the  judge  : — Can  it  possibly  be 
for  the  public  good  to  publish  a  libel  ?  To 
which  the  judge  answered  with  commendable 
emphasis,  that  it  was  clearly  possible  to  publish  a  libel  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  jury  at  last  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants.  The  mischief  arises  from  the  word  libel,  which 
conveys  to  the  juror’s  mind  something  that  is  morally  wrong. 
But,  as  it  may  sometimes  be  the  highest  form  of  public  duty  to 
publish  a  libel,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  other  word 
cannot  be  found  to  describe  the  publication  of  true  statements, 
which  are  nevertheless  calculated  to  hold  up  individuals  who 
deserve  it  to  obloquy  and  contempt. 

*5*  4* 

THE  ruling  of  the  judge  as  to  the  privileges  of  newspapers 
for  the  publication  of  reports  was  as  follows  : — Before  the 
passing  of  the  Newspaper  Libel  Act,  1881,  newspapers  were 
liable  for  any  libellous  matter  they  printed,  even  although  it 
was  an  impartial  report  of  a  public  meeting ;  but  now  news¬ 
papers  were  protected  provided  they  answered  Yes  to  all  the 
questions  he  was  going  to  leave  to  them  : — 1.  Was  the  matter 
complained  of  a  libel?  2.  Was  it  a  public  meeting?  3.  Was 
it  lawfully  convened  for  a  lawful  purpose  ?  4.  Was  it  a  full  and 
accurate  report  ?  5.  Was  it  published  without  malice  ?  6.  Was 

the  publication  of  the  matter  complained  of  for  the  public 
benefit?  The  jury  answered  Yes  to  all  these  questions,  and 
the  newspaper  on  this  occasion  was  not  punished  for  perform¬ 
ing  a  public  service,  which  is  the  usual  fate  of  newspapers  when 
libels  are  tried  before  less  intelligent  or  more  prejudiced  judges 
than  Mr.  Justice  Denman. 

4*  *5*  4» 

Mr.  B.  Reed  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  26th  ult.  whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  expediency  of  levying  a  stamp  duty  upon  bills, 
posters,  placards,  and  such  like  mural  advertisements  ;  and 
whether  he  would  consider  the  desirability  of  substituting 
such  an  impost  for  the  proposed  tax  upon  wheels?  Mr.  C. 
Bentinck  asked  a  similar  question.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  :  In  reply  to  the  questions  which  are  on  the 
paper,  I  may  say  that  numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
me  to  impose  such  a  tax  as  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member,  and  I  do  not  say  there  are  not  arguments  to  be  used 
in  favour  of  such  a  tax;  but  I  must  frankly  add  that  the 
difficulties  of  persuading  the  public  to  accept  new  taxation  are 
such  as  not  to  encourage  me  to  adopt  any  of  those  suggestions. 

4»  4*  4* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London  the  other  day,  Mr.  Judd  brought  up  a  report  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  covenants 
contained  in  the  present  form  of  indenture  of  apprenticeship 
used  by  London  tradesmen.  The  committee,  having  consulted 
the  different  committees,  proposed  to  admit  of  apprenticeship 
for  a  less  term  than  seven  years,  to  abolish  all  indoor  appren¬ 
ticeships,  substituting  payment  of  wages,  and  to  omit  the 
clause  relating  to  matrimony.  The  majority  of  the  committees 
raised  no  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  alteration.  The 
Court  agreed  to  the  report,  and  it  was  referred  back  for  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken. 

4»  4*  ❖ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Printers’  Pension 
Corporation,  it  was  resolved  to  present  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Polydore  De  Keyser,  with  an  illuminated  testimonial,  in 
recognition  of  his  liberality  towards  the  funds  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses 
during  his  term  of  office.  Mr.  William  Blades,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  council,  when  the  resolution  was  carried, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  execute  the  work  free  of 


cost.  This  generous  offer  was  accepted,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  firm  of  Blades,  East,  &  Blades  will  produce  a  specimen  of 
the  art  of  printing  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  reputation. 

*fr  4*  4* 

Advices  from  Washington  indicate  more  formidable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  International  Copyright  Bill  than  heretofore,  as  it  is 
organised  now,  which  was  not  the  case  last  Session.  Printed 
petitions  have  been  prepared,  and  evidently  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  signatures.  Members  have  already 
begun  to  present  them  to  the  House.  The  petitions  state 
that  if  the  Bill  were  enacted  it  would  create  a  book  trust, 
which  would  benefit  foreign  publishers.  To  some  extent  the 
measure  is  to  be  opposed  because  it  partakes  of  the  spirit  of 
Protection.  Mr.  Collins,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bill,  has  not 
indicated  any  intention  as  to  bringing  it  up.  The  members 
from  the  North-West  seem  to  be  most  opposed  to  it. 

+  4*  4* 

The  Irish  scandal  mill  is  still  at  work  at  the  Law  Courts. 
Everybody  is  still  as  ignorant  as  ever  as  to  when  it  is  likely  to 
stop.  Possibly  it  may  go  on  to  the  Greek  Kalends,  or  till  the 
millennium  is  within  sight. 

+  4*  4- 

A  “  poster”  incident  enlivened  the  scene  at  the  so-called 
Parnell  Commission  on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  and  again  on 
December  4.  On  the  former  day  Sir  Charles  Russell  produced 
a  placard  convening  a  meeting  at  Radcliffe,  near  Lancaster, 
as  a  glaring  instance  of  contempt  of  court.  Sir  James  Hannen 
decided  that  both  the  conveners  of  the  meeting  and  the  Lan¬ 
caster  printer  of  the  poster  should  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Court.  On  Tuesday,  as  soon  as  the  judges  were 
seated,  Mr.  Horace  Browne  announced  that  he'appeared  for 
Colonel  Mellor,  chairman  of  one  of  the  meetings  advertised 
upon  the  Radcliffe  placard.  Mr.  Horace  Broivne  discharged 
his  duty  admirably,  and  that  duty  was  to  express  his  client’s 
profound  regret  for  the  publication  and  the  strong  language  of 
the  big  poster,  and  to  assure  their  lordships  that  Colonel 
Mellor  had  not  had  the  remotest  notion  that  the  placard  for 
which  he  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  contained  any  im¬ 
propriety.  Mr.  Browne  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a  vivid 
notion — and  even  an  amusing  one,  though  he  did  not  mean 
that — of  the  precipitate  hot  haste  with  which,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Friday’s  proceedings  in  court,  he  rushed  from  Man¬ 
chester  to  Radcliffe,  to  issue  fresh  placards  cancelling  the 
meetings  which  the  contempt-of-court  poster  had  convened. 
After  Mr.  Browne  got  done  with  Colonel  Mellor’s  apology,  Mr. 
Macpherson  offered  another  apology  and  explanation  on  behalf 
of  the  printer.  Sir  James  Hannen  at  once  accepted  all  these 
expressions  of  regret,  remarking  that  the  offenders  had  “made 
all  the  atonement  in  their  power,”  but  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  incident  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  would-be  com¬ 
mentators  upon  a  case  under  trial. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  committal  to  prison  of  Brown,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Colchester  Owl,  for  libel,  as  reported  in  our  legal  columns,  is 
a  result  to  be  grateful  for.  Persons  who  degrade  the  Press  as 
this  man  seems  to  have  done  are  deserving  of  little  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  mercy. 

4*  +  4* 

One  more  literary  man  has  died  from  overwork.  This  is 
Arsene  Darmesteter,  who  is  especially  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  the  zeal  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
the  Romance  dialects.  Although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty,  he  was  regarded  in  Paris  as  an  authority  on  all  that 
related  to  the  science  of  language.  For  the  last  ten  years  he 
“  collaborated  ”  with  M.  A.  Hatzfeld  in  preparing  a  “General 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language.” 

♦  4.  + 

The  other  day  judgment  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Gil- 
Blas  newspaper.  M.  Camille  Lemonnier — the  Belgian  Zola — 
and  the  manager  of  the  newspaper  in  question  were  prosecuted, 
the  former  for  having  written  and  the  latter  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  an  obscene  story  called  “  L’Enfant  du  Crapaud,”  or  “The 
Toad’s  Offspring.”  It  is  the  history  of  a  woman  of  the  mining 
districts  in  Belgium  with  strange  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  her 
sex.  M.  Lemonnier  was  ably  defended  by  M.  Picard,  his 
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friend,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Belgium.  M.  Picard’s 
speech  was  a  literary  gem,  and  he  went  through  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  and  modern  letters  in  order  to  prove  that  M. 
Lemonnier  had  committed  no  greater  crime  against  good 
morals  than  Juvenal,  Shakespeare,  Flaubert,  Michelet,  or  Zola. 
M.  Picard  also  pointed  out  that  M.  Lemonnier’s  art  was  intense, 
like  everything  Flemish — like  the  pictures,  for  instance,  of 
Rubens,  Van  der  Meulen,  and  Felicien  Rops,  and  like  the 
statues  that  ornament  the  streets  and  squares  of  Brussels.  The 
French  magistrates,  however,  were  unmoved  by  the  pleading 
of  the  brilliant  advocate,  and  the  author  and  the  newspaper 
publisher  were  each  condemned  to  a  fine  of  £40,  without  im¬ 
prisonment. 

+  «i*  ♦ 

M.  ANTOINE  DE  Choudens,  music  publisher,  Paris,  who 
made  the  fortune  of  his  firm  by  Gounod’s  “Faust,”  has  just  died, 
in  his  sixty-third  year.  Although  he  was  the  grandson  of  Pacini 
— Rossini’s  publisher — M.  de  Choudens  began  life  in  a  very 
humble  capacity.  Fie  was  a  night  clerk  in  the  Post-office,  and 
was  but  little  known  in  the  musical  world  until  1859,  when  M. 
Carvalho  induced  him  to  buy  the  score  of  “Faust,”  which  had 
already  been  produced  at  the  Opera.  M.  Gounod  himself  was 
at  that  time  struggling  with  adversity,  but  the  remarkable 
success  of  his  opera  soon  brought  fame  to  its  composer  and 
fortune  to  its  publisher.  After  this  M.  de  Choudens  was 
enabled  to  found  his  celebrated  house  on  the  Boulevards  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Chaumartin,  which  now  passes  to  his  sons. 

+  4*  4* 

Last  month  we  had  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  law 
and  justice  are  rarely  synonymous  terms.  A  well-known 
wholesale  newsagent’s  business  was  sold  in  1886  for  £1,000,  on 
the  distinct  and  emphatic  representation  that  it  was  making 
over  £1,000  per  annum  net  profit  ;  the  statement,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  being  supported  by  proof,  as  no  proper  books  were 
kept.  The  purchasers  kept  the  business  together,  conducting 
it  exactly  on  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
vendor  for  a  month  ;  and  yet,  in  about  four  months,  they  found 
themselves  without  any  profit  whatever.  On  applying  to  the 
vendor  to  help  them  in  selling  the  business,  he  coolly  tells  the 
purchasers  that  it  would  not  fetch  more  than  £ 2 50.  In  the  result, 
the  business  was  resold  to  the  original  vendor  for  £450,  and  he 
entered  into  possession,  and  then  refused  to  settle  unless  a 
guarantee  was  given  that  no  proceedings  for  damages  should 
be  taken  against  him.  This  was  refused,  and  the  matter  went 
into  Chancery.  After  two  years’  waiting,  and  moving,  and  filing 
affidavits,  and  so  on,  the  case  came  on  for  trial,  the  purchasers 
claiming  compensation  for  misrepresentation,  and  asking  for 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement.  The  trial  lasted 
several  days,  and,  finally,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  agreement 
was  a  waiver  of  all  claims,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sale  to  the  original  vendor  was  an  absolute  necessity,  owing  to 
his  action.  Thus,  the  purchasers  are  doubly  injured,  first,  in 
losing  their  money,  and  next,  in  failing  to  obtain  redress  of  their 
wrong.  And  this  simply  on  a  point  of  law,  and  not  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

+  +  + 

The  result  in  this  case  emphasises  the  necessity  for  some 
alteration  in  dealing  with  disputes  in  trade.  Why  should  there 
not  be  a  board  of  arbitration  appointed  to  whom  disputes  could 
be  referred  ?  If  this  were  composed  of  good  business  men, 
such  failures  of  justice  as  that  recorded  above  would  be  almost 
impossible,  as  the  cases  would  be  dealt  with  upon  common- 
sense  commercial  principles,  and  not  upon  musty  legal  enact¬ 
ments  and  conflicting  judicial  rulings.  Law,  as  at  present 
administered,  is  a  scandal,  and  a  terror  to  all  except  the  lawyers. 

♦  44 

THE  new  notes  which  the  Bank  of  France  is  about  to  issue 
will  be  in  two  colours — blue  and  pink — and  so  blended  as  to 
produce  a  general  tint  approaching  violet.  It  is  believed  at  the 
bank  that  these  notes  are  inimitable  except  at  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  that  would  effectually  check  enterprise  in 
this  direction.  The  new  fifty  and  one  hundred  franc  notes  are 
now  being  printed,  and  those  of  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
francs  will  shortly  leave  the  engraver’s  hands.  The  forgery  of 
some  months  since  has  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  bank  authorities  to  issue  notes  which  the  public  can  accept 
with  confidence.  Since  the  affair  alluded  to  all  five  hundred 


franc  notes  have  been  viewed  with  great  suspicion.  The  new 
notes,  respecting  which  the  chemists  and  engravers  employed 
in  the  Rue  de  La  Vrilliere  are  so  confident,  have  been  produced 
in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time  spent  on  those  which  are  now 
to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation.  M.  Barre  was 
three  years  engaged  upon  the  model  of  the  present  thousand 
franc  note,  and  that  of  the  hundred  franc  was  five  years  in  the 
artist’s  hands. 

4*  + 

We  are  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  final  comparison  between  the  figures 
relating  to  trade  for  1888  and  1887.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have 
got  thus  far  with  a  considerable  advance  to  record,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  maintained  in  the  concluding  month.  The 
export  of  printed  books  shows  a  most  comfortable  increase,  and 
this  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as  it  implies  a  large  amount 
of  activity  among  printers  and  bookbinders  as  well  as  paper- 
makers.  Stationery,  also,  shows  a  substantial  increase,  the 
export  to  Australasia  being  ,£35,000  more  than  last  year  for  the 
eleven  months.  Paper  is  £368,000  over  last  year  for  the  eleven 
months ;  November  alone  being  £40,000  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  import  of  foreign  papers  is  only  £4,500 
more  for  the  month,  but  the  increase  for  the  eleven  months 
totals  up  to  £148,000.  We  hope  the  figures  for  December  will 
show  still  further  increase,  and  that  next  year  may  still  be 
ahead  of  this. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 


Nov. 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  ... 

....  138,172 

1887  ... 

....  14,985  .. 

127,004 

1886  ... 

...  12,784  .. 

1888  ... 

...  131,706  .. 

■  •••  1,153,751 

1887  .. 

...  121,669  .. 

1886  ... 

....  1,027,228 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 


£ 

Nov....  1888  ...  90,520 

„  ...  1887  ...  83,854 

,,  ...  1886  ...  78,373 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  eleven  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


£ 

Jan.  to  Nov.  18S8  835,886 

„  1887  754,979 

,,  1886  787,900 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

63,874 

...  59,141 

...  54,841 

France  . 

34,168 

...  37,214 

...  44,760 

United  States . 

69,006 

...  68, 700 

...  76,147 

British  East  Indies  . 

104,242 

...  97,108 

...  102,802 

Australasia . 

192,346 

...  157,091 

...  183,656 

British  North  America... 

37,942 

...  39,741 

...  45,120 

Other  countries . 

334,3oS 

..  295,984 

...  280,574 

Export  of 

Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

£ 

Nov .  1888 

112,087  .... 

182,123 

I887 

78,278  .... 

141,431 

1886 

62,904  .... 

119,758 

Jan.  to  Nov .  1888 

.  I 

,003,077  .... 

.  1,709,666 

,,  .  1S87 

740,862  .... 

•  1,341,877 

,,  .  1886 

73b564 

•  1,391,214 

Nov. 


Foreign 

Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt. 

£ 

...  1888 

.  I5U576  ... 

....  137,670 

...  1SS7 

.  149,776  ... 

I33A39 

...  1886 

.  130,548  ... 

126,261 

...  1888 

.  1,647,704  •• 

...  1,516,505 

..  1887 

.  1,484,250  • 

....  1,368,906 

.  1,309,960  ... 

....  1,273,222 

SENEFELDER. 


WE  are  having  a  very  fine  portrait  ol  Senefelder 
prepared,  which  we  shall  publish  next  month. 
The  size  will  be  20  x  25,  and  the  price  will  be  is.  6d.,  post 
free.  To  subscribers  to  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho- 
-grapher  only ,  we  will  send  a  copy ,  post  free ,  for  6d.  The 
portrait  will  be  from  authentic  sources,  and  no  lithographer 
should  fail  to  secure  a  copy. 
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Roundabout  Papers  on 
Lithography,  Printing,  and  Engraving. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Grained  Paper— How  it  is  Grained— Chalking  upon  Grained  Paper- 
Transferring — Graining  Transfer  Tracing  Paper  for  Colour  Work 
and  Transferring  to  Stone — Effects  of  Amateur  Labour — Con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Series — New  Tympan  Gripper  and  Scraper  Motion 
— Hints  as  to  Cylinder  Pressure  Gauges. 

RAINED  paper,  at  one  time,  was  a 
good  deal  in  vogue,  and  for  a  short 
period  seemed  almost  likely  to  eclipse 
stone  itself  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  being  so  easy  for 
amateurs  to  work  upon  in  their  untech- 
nical  fashion,  it  was  so  much  discredited 
that  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  by  litho¬ 
graphers.  Some  exceedingly  good  spe¬ 
cimens  were  done  many  years  ago  by  Maclure  &  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  others ;  some  in  a  sketchy  style,  and  others 
very  finely  worked  up  and  finished ;  but  every  one  seemed 
to  drop  its  use  for  general  work. 

Although  it  is  called  grained  paper,  it  is  simply  embossed 
paper,  and  the  embossing  is  done  either  by  means  of  a 
plate  or  from  a  stone,  upon  which  the  ruling  or  stipple¬ 
ruling  has  been  transferred,  rolled  up,  dusted  in  with  bronze- 
powder,  and  strongly  etched.  As  reliable  paper  is  sold 
ready  for  use  it  could  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  engrave  a 
plate  and  transfer  it  to  stone,  especially  as  there  are  many 
little  points  to  attend  to  which  would  present  difficulties  to 
any  one  who  had  never  seen  the  process  gone  through. 

1  he  grain  of  this  paper  being  formed  in  the  composition 
only,  and  not  in  the  paper  itself,  it  is  very  easily  broken 
down ;  and  even  in  tracing  down  great  care  should  be  used, 
or  the  point  will  bruise  the  grain  and  leave  a  white  outline 
when  transferred.  The  chalking  is  done  with  Lemercier’s 
‘•crayon-copal,”  not  with  the  ordinary  litho-chalk,  and  the 
point  must  be  kept  fine,  or  it  will  close  the  grain  up.  It  is 
also  desirable,  if  any  high  degree  of  finish  is  intended,  to 
lay  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and,  for  light  tints,  to 
raise  one  corner  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  work  on 
the  “spring  of  the  paper,”  as  lithographic  writers  do  on 
transfer  paper  ;  by  this  means  the  gentlest  contact  may  be 
maintained  without  any  danger  of  bruising  the  grain.  Any 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  working  on  stone  will 
readily  adapt  himself  to  working  on  paper ;  it  is  cheaper 
than  stone,  and  for  small  things  is  more  quickly  worked, 
and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  drawing  does  not  require 
to  be  reversed,  as  the  transferring  reverses  it  on  stone.  If 
any  ink  work  be  required,  either  in  the  way  of  outline  or 
solid  “  brights,”  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ink  is  not 
too  fluid — it  should  be  used  as  thick  as  possible,  so  as  not 
to  moisten  the  composition  too  much ;  nor,  if  the  ruling- 
pen  be  used,  as  in  architectural  drawing,  should  any  more 
pressure  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

We  have  seen  tracing-transfer  grained  paper  used  with 
very  fair  success  for  small  portraits  from  photographs  and 
for  reproducing  sketchy  drawings,  and  also  for  small  labels 
in  colours,  such  as  are  to  be  carried  out  in  two  tints,  or  in 
pale  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  key  is  first  drawn  on 
grained  paper,  and  the  grained  tracing-paper  is  laid  down 
upon  an  impression  of  the  key,  and  the  colour  worked 
upon  it.  With  care  in  transferring,  we  have  seen  very 
good  register  in  small  work,  but  it  Is  advisable  to  use 
finer  grain  for  the  colours  than  the  key.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  answer  to  pull  off-sets,  as  the  pressure  would 
destroy  the  grain  at  once. 

In  transferring,  the  ordinary  means  are  employed,  The 


composition  should  be  damped  only  till  it  becomes  “tacky,” 
and  after  being  run  through  the  press  and  damped  again 
once  or  twice  on  the  back,  it  may  be  soaked  off  in  clean 
water,  when  the  composition  and  the  chalk  will  adhere  to 
the  stone  and  leave  the  paper.  It  should  be  brought  up 
with  the  roller,  after  being  left  in  gum  till  dry,  and  then 
etched,  washed  out,  and  again  rolled  up. 

Taking  this  process  altogether,  many,  if  not  all,  its 
disadvantages  are  counter-balanced  by  its  portability,  its 
being  put  to  polished  stones,  which  print  better  by  machine, 
and  its  general  convenience. 

Several  of  the  most  picturesque  textures  now  introduced 
as  Day’s  Shading  mediums  might  be  very  readily  made 
use  of  in  giving  to  the  transfer-paper  the  grain  required 
for  working  upon  with  chalk.  Instead  of  taking  transfers 
direct  from  the  plate,  stones  could  be  at  once  prepared 
from  any  of  these  mediums,  etched  deep  in  rosin,  and 
thus  become  the  matrices  from  which  grained  paper  could 
be  produced.  But  our  own  opinion  upon  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  even  at  the  best  the  grained-paper  process 
is  much  more  likely  to  suit  amateurs  lacking  in  technical 
skill,  but  desirous  of  producing  copies  for  their  own 
immediate  friends,  than  for  any  practical  purposes  of  the 
legitimately-qualified  lithographer,  who,  having  acquired 
by  study  and  practice  a  thorough  and  technical  knowledge 
of  chalk-work,  will  prefer  stone  itself,  or  some  practical 
substitute,  such  as  litho-plate,  and  will  be  willing  to  give 
up  to  amateurs  such  attempts  at  “  Lithography  made 
easy  ”  as  grained-paper  and  similar  processes.  Where  the 
professional  litho  artist  does  use  it,  the  experience  and 
technical  skill  he  brings  to  bear  will  effectually  discourage 
the  amateur  from  attempting,  after  a  few  hours’  practice, 
to  compete  with  one  who  has  devoted  years  of  study  to 
the  acquirement  of  his  business.  We  think  we  are  justified, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  in  ascribing  the  evils  of  our  present 
low,  mediocre  standard  of  work  to  the  ease  with  which 
amateurs  and  outsiders  find  themselves  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  professional  labour. 

When  once  public  taste  has  become  accustomed  to 
accept  inferior  amateur  work,  the  door  is  opened  for  others 
equally  unqualified  to  commence  a  printing  business  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  to  conduct  it  with  far  better 
chances  of  not  actually  failing  than  if  the  public  taste  had 
been  educated,  by  a  constant  output  of  the  highest  class  of 
work,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  inferiority  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced.  We  must  not  be  understood  in  thus  generalising 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  all  arts  there  will  of  necessity 
be  men  whose  talents  or  genius  tend  to  place  them  in  the 
very  front  rank.  But  to  such  as  these,  if  they  could  be 
prevented  from  undertaking  work  at  a  low  price  for  the 
sake  of  practice,  the  very  compulsion  to  study  technicalities 
before  they  pretended  to  competency  would  re-act  upon 
themselves  to  their  own  personal  advantage,  and  instead  of 
being  only  worth  a  price  lower  than  market  value,  they 
would,  later  on,  command  a  salary  higher  than  the  market 
value,  in  proportion  to  their  individual  talents  or  genius. 
It  would  thus  serve  their  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of 
professionals,  and  indirectly  of  managers  and  employers,  if 
these  talented  ones  could  be  compelled  to  serve  a  term  as 
recognised  improvers.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  taught 
them  the  necessary  technicalities  ought  to  be  remunerated 
either  by  way  of  premium  or  increase  of  salary,  not  only 
for  the  extra  trouble,  but  also  as  an  indemnity  for  the  extra 
competition  the  mere  act  of  teaching  would  bring  upon 
themselves.  Further,  those  who  have  already  spent  time 
and  money,  and  have  made  sacrifices  to  attain  a  thorough 
technical  knowledge  of  their  art,  are  entitled,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  to  have  the  legal  right  of  refusing  to  have 
their  .art  overrun  by  apprentices  and  amateurs. 
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We  are  drawing  to  the  end  of  our  “  Roundabout  Papers,” 
and  will  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  litho 
hand-press,  and  of  some  means  whereby  the  exact  amount 
of  pressure  exercised  by  the  cylinder  should  be  at  any 
moment  ascertainable  by  the  printer  himself,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  printing  machine  builders  and 
engineers  as  a  desideratum.  There  are  two  possible  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  litho  hand-press  which,  we  think,  deserve 
notice  here,  the  first  being  a  much  more  powerful  scraper 
arrangement,  and  the  other  a  combined  tympan  and  gripper 
whereby  perfect  register  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  present  hand-press  the  scraper  box  hangs  loose 
from  the  screw  which  regulates  the  pressure,  and  may  be 
very  unequal  in  its  grip  on  the  tympan,  whilst  there  is  no 
means  of  regulating  it  “  fore  and  aft,”  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
stone  be  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  the  pressure 
at  the  thick  end  will  be  greater  than  at  the  thin  part.  If 
the  scraper-box  be  made  with  two  trunnions,  working  in 
fixed  journals  so  as  to  swivel,  and  the  edge  of  the  scraper 
meets  the  tympan  at  any  less  angle  than  a  right  angle,  it  is 
evident  that  the  resistance  will  have  a  tendency  to  force  it 
into  a  vertical  position ;  and  if,  by  a  screw  at  the  back,  one 
can  limit  the  angle  as  required  at  which  the  scraper  is 
inclined,  the  “nip”  or  “grip”  will  always  be  attained,  and 
much  greater  pressure  is  obtained  without  extra  power 
being  required ;  whilst  the  box,  being  held  rigid  at  both 
ends,  will  keep  the  whole  pressure  level  throughout  the 
stroke.  The  adjusting  screw  does  not  compel  the  scraper 
to  remain  close  to  its  work,  but  simply  prevents  its  going 
too  far  at  any  particular  point,  leaving  it  to  find  its  own 
level  up  to  a  certain  limit,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stone  in  different  parts.  It  is.  however,  the  resistance  of 
the  tympan  in  passing  under  it  that  keeps  the  scraper  close 
to  its  work,  and  as  this  tends  always  to  force  it  into  a 
vertical  position  until  checked  by  butting  on  the  end  of  the 
adjusting  screw,  pressure  is  always  equable  throughout. 
Many  years  ago  we  tried  vulcanised  india-rubber  (of  the 
very  hard  sort  termed  “  ebonite  ”  or  “  vulcanite  ”)  instead  of 
boxwood  for  scrapers,  and  found  they  were  resilient  (i.e., 
elastic  in  the  sense  that  ivory  balls  are  elastic),  and  did 
not  warp  or  wind,  keeping  perfectly  straight  for  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  boxwood.  It  is  more  expensive  at 
first  but  more  durable,  and  can  be  planed  up  by  a  carpenter, 
and  rubbed  on  glass  paper  just  as  well  as  wood.  We  think 
it  gives  a  brighter  impression,  and  is  certainly  more  reliable 
as  far  as  standing  goes.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly 
understood  that  grease  affects  its  chemical  composition, 
and  therefore  the  tympan  should  be  rubbed  with  soft  soap 
when  vulcanite  scrapers  are  used. 

The  composite  gripper-tympan  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
gripper  of  the  machine  to  the  tympan  of  a  hand-press;  but 
the  tympan  frame  itself  requires  to  be  made  much  truer 
and  stronger,  and  to  be  fixed  between  adjustable  pivots  to 
a  much  greater  nicety  than  in  the  present  presses.  The 
sides  are  made  flat,  and  lie  edgeways  down,  instead  of  being 
round.  The  metal  or  leather  is  fixed  by  a  plate  screwed 
to  a  bar  and  passes  over  this  bar  at  an  angle,  thus  giving  a 
bevelled  bed  for  the  gripper  actuated  by  strong  springs  to 
clip  against.  At  the  ends  of  the  tympan  side  bars,  opposite 
to  the  gripper,  is  an  arrrangement  for  tightening  the  leather 
or  metal  tympan.  This  consists  of  a  roller  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl,  to  which  roller  the  tympan  is  screwed  on  a 
portion  filed  flat  to  receive  it,  and  is  further  secured  by  a 
plate  also  screwed  down  over  it  to  the  flat  on  the  roller. 
With  a  key  fitting  a  square  filed  on  the  end  of  the  roller 
which  projects  through  the  sidebar,  this  roller  may  be 
turned  until  all  the  slack  is  taken  up ;  a  much  quicker  and 
more  effectual  means  than  the  present  screwed  ends  of  the 
sidebars  and  the  tightening-up  nuts.  As  the  tympan  is 


raised  the  gripper  remains  closed  until  it  arrives  at  the  up¬ 
right  position,  when  by  a  lever  it  is  opened  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  sheet  and  remains  open  until  the  spring  is 
released  by  the  action  of  lowering  the  tympan  on  to  the 
stone.  After  the  sheet  is  run  through  the  press,  by  the 
mere  action  of  raising  the  tympan,  the  sheet  (still  held  by 
the  grippers  which  in  coming  to  the  upright  position 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle)  is  lifted  from  the  stone  and 
drawn  gradually  away  from  the  work,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  printer  having  to  slide  a  knife  under  a 
corner  to  lift  it  from  the  stone.  By  this  combined  tympan 
and  gripper,  register  can  be  quickly  got  and  maintained 
throughout  the  job,  colour  after  colour,  as  accurately  as  if 
laid  to  points  with  needles,  and  as  rapidly  as  sheets  can  be 
laid  to  grippers  and  side-set  on  a  machine.  For  proving 
jobs  in  colours  or  in  short  numbers,  this  would  be  found 
very  convenient  and  safe.  Although  this  has  been  patented, 
all  rights  have  now  lapsed  and  it  has  become  public 
property,  and  we  refer  those  interested  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  and  drawings  to  the  specification  of  Patent  No. 
1,364,  dated  April  5,  1879.  (6d.). 

We  would  further  counsel  machine  makers  to  devise 
some  means  ot  registering  or  gauging  the  amount  of 
pressure  of  the  cylinders  of  letterpress  and  litho-printing 
machines,  so  that  printers  and  machine-minders  might  not 
be  working  entirely  in  the  dark  as  at  present.  Good  blocks 
and  new  type  may  be  ruined  by  being  run  through  the 
machine,  even  once,  with  excessive  pressure,  whilst,  with 
enough  and  only  just  enough  to  give  a  perfect  impression, 
blocks  and  type  would  hardly  be  injured  at  all,  whilst  in 
litho  machines  the  breaking  of  stones  would  be  frequently 
avoided.  By  the  introduction  of  a  pressure  gauge,  instead 
of  guessing  pressure  as  now,  and  too  frequently  erring  in 
using  far  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  practice  would 
enable  the  machine-minder  to  know  beforehand  whatpressure 
was  required,  and  he  could  then  regulate  it  accordingly. 
Every  ounce  of  needless  pressure,  though  it  may  seem  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  means  extra  work  for  the  engine ; 
that  is,  extra  consumption  of  fuel  or  gas,  and  extra  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  and,  in  the  case  of  letterpress  work, 
extra  wear  and  tear  of  type  and  blocks;  and  all  this  waste 
produces  no  better  result.  In  the  litho  hand-press  pressure  is, 
to  some  extent,  gauged  by  the  resistance  offered  in  pulling 
the  table  through  ;  and  in  the  letterpress  by  the  lever  being 
too  much  to  pull  over ;  but,  in  the  machine,  the  minder, 
unless  he  pulls  the  cylinder  over  by  hand  instead  of  power, 
has  no  means  of  knowing  what  pressure  he  has  put  on. 
We  urge  machine  makers  to  take  this  point  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

THE  END. 


[The  articles  which  have  been  appearing  under  the  title 
of  “  Roundabout  Papers  ”  are  being  carefully  revised,  and 
will  be  published,  with  additional  chapters,  early  in  the 
new  year.  The  favourable  comments  that  have  been  made 
upon  these  papers  by  some  of  our  contemporaries  induce 
us  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  the 
volume.  Full  particulars  as  to  price,  &c.,  will  appear  in 
our  next  number.] 


Colour  Hearing. — The  Scientific  News  says :  “  Mr.  J.  A.  Maloney, 
after  describing  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Science  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  sound-vibrations  by  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  asks  :  ‘  May  not  colour  hearing,  in  view  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  sphenoid  bone  takes  up  and  delivers  vibra¬ 
tions,  be  due  to  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  by  the 
impingement  upon  it  of  the  sphenoid  bone  in  its  passage  through  the 
optic  foramen  ?  ’  ” 
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THE  term  “cards”  will  apparently  soon  become  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  as  the  tendency  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
“booklets”  as  Christmas  offerings  of  friendship.  This  year 
there  are  more  of  such  “  booklets  ”  than  ever,  and  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  distinct  advance  in  execution.  Those  persons  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  troops  of  friends  who  all  make  a 
point  of  sending  one  of  these  “booklets”  may  fairly  be  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  them.  They  are  unsuitable  for  binding,  and 
they  cannot  be  put  into  a  scrap-book  like  the  cards  ;  so  that 
we  suppose  they  lie  about  for  a  time,  and  then  retire  into  the 
limbo  of  odds  and  ends,  from  which  in  future  years  they  may 
be  rescued  to  demonstrate  to  a  superior  age  of  critics  the  low 
condition  which  art  had  attained  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  privileged  to  see  the  works  to  which  we 
shall  refer  will  not  consider  the  condition  of  lithographic  art  at 
any  rate  a  thing  to  deplore  at  the  present  time. 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner  issue  a  fine  variety  of 
cards,  booklets,  books,  and  photographic  opals.  Among  the 
cards  may  be  mentioned  three  flower  subjects  (133),  three 
bird  subjects  (248),  and  three  bird  and  flower  subjects  (249), 
having  the  corners  cut  to  the  shape  of  flower  or  bird,  and 
embossed.  Four  cat  subjects  (245),  by  Helena  J.  Maguire,  are 
beautifully  drawn  and  lithographed  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  two  designs  of  girls’  heads  (190),  and  three  designs  of  lovers 
(183),  both  by  St.  Clair  Simmonds.  A  very  fine  set  of  cards  is 
No.  180,  three  rural  scenes  by  Will  Anderson  and  Alice  West. 
There  are  also  many  elegant  cards  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  sails, 
leaves,  birds,  &c.  Among  the  booklets  we  would  mention 
“  Songs  of  the  Waves,”  with  charming  illustrations  by  B.  D. 
Sigmund  ;  “The  Light  of  Yule,”  by  B.  D.  Sigmund  and  Alice 
West;  “Two  Kittens,”  illustrated  by  H.  H.  Couldery  ;  and 
“  The  Harvest  Moon,”  by  Ernest  Wilson.  “  Honeymaid,” 
illustrated  by  St.  Clair  Simmonds,  is  a  capital  book  for 
children  ;  so  also  is  “  What  Became  of  Them,”  by  A.  M. 
Lockyer,  being  the  history  of  two  rats  and  a  conceited  little 
pig.  “The  Honeymoon,”  by  Yeend  King  and  Alice  West,  is 
very  good.  “  Here’s  to  the  Maiden  of  Bashful  Fifteen  ”  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book  of  this  drinking  song  from  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  “School  for  Scandal.”  It  is  a  pity,  however,  to  waste  so 
much  talent  in  throwing  a  glamour  over  the  pernicious  drink. 
“  The  Good  Shepherd  ”  contains  a  number  of  religious  poems, 
with  illustrations  by  Alice  Reeve,  which  may  be  artistic,  but  are 
scarcely  accurate.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  certainly  not  dressed 
as  represented,  and  Joseph  must  have  been  pretty  footsore  by 
the  time  he  reached  Egypt,  seeing  that  he  has  no  sandals  ; 
Jesus  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doctors  is  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in 
other  pictures  the  lack  of  sandals  is  painfully  manifest. 
“Nursery  Land,”  illustrated  by  Helena  J.  Maguire,  contains  a 
number  of  little  jingling  rhymes  and  some  pretty  pictures,  but 
not  altogether  up  to  the  mark.  “  Sunbeams,”  illustrated  by 
E.  K.  Johnson  and  Ernest  Wilson,  is  a  capital  book  for 
children,  with  very  pretty  pictures  well  lithographed  and 
printed.  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherly  is  drawn 
upon  for  poetry  is  something  astonishing,  and  we  wonder  how 
he  can  produce  so  much  and,  on  the  whole,  such  good  verse. 

Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  United  States,  issue  a 
choice  selection  of  cards,  which  are  published  here  by  Mr. 
Ackermann,  of  Regent-street.  A  novelty  is  the  metallic  mount, 
a  very  good  imitation  of  an  oxidised  silver  mount,  with  a  card. 
An  elegant  calendar  contains  four  pretty  pictures  of  children  in 
the  four  seasons  ;  but  the  apples  on  one  of  the  trees  are 
certainly  too  red.  Some  cards  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  are 
exquisite  specimens  of  drawing  and  printing,  as  are  also 
several  cards  of  children,  one  of  them,  however,  being  some¬ 
what  marred  by  too  much  colour  on  the  nose.  “A  Gay  Day 
for  Seven  ”  is  a  delightful  book  for  children,  recounting  the 
adventures  of  seven  youngsters  on  a  rainy  day  among  the  queer 
things  of  an  old  attic.  It  is  written  and  illustrated  by  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Sprague.  There  is  a  trifle  too  much  colour  in  the  faces 
in  some  cases. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  are,  as  usual,  well  to  the 
fore  with  their  productions.  They  have  a  good  variety  of  ordinary 
cards  and  a  choice  selection  of  booklets.  “  Christ  our  Light  ” 
is  a  set  of  three  cards  of  charming  winter  landscapes,  designed 


by  Cheverton  White,  with  verses  by  Canon  Bell.  The  private 
autograph,  shaped,  and  embossed  cards  are  all  good,  and  are 
likely  to  meet  with  a  good  sale.  Among  the  booklets  may  be 
noticed  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  with  beautiful  little 
monotint  pictures;  “Wonderful  White  Winter”;  and  “  Good 
Tidings,”  with  illustrations  by  many  first-class  artists  in  mono- 
tint  and  colour  ;  and  “  The  Homes  of  England,”  Mrs.  Heman’s 
well-known  poem,  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Webb,  some  of  whose 
drawings  are  very  stiff.  “  The  Twenty-third  Psalm  ”  is  a  very 
choice  rendering  of  this  most  lovely  inspiration  of  David.  It 
is  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Webb,  the  Psalm  itself  being  in  Old 
English  lettering,  with  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  various  parts,  and  suitable  poems  by  Charlotte  Murray. 
It  should  have  a  wide  sale.  “  Songs,  Carols,  and  Chimes,”  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Canon  Bell,  is  a  very 
appropriate  little  book  for  Christmas,  the  illustrations  in  mono- 
tint  being  mostly  good.  “  The  Harbour  Lights,”  by  Helen  M. 
Burnside,  illustrated  by  J.  R.  Kennedy  and  H.  Jacobs  Keats,  is 
a  subject  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  Englishmen  in  a  happy 
style.  “  The  Nativity,”  after  Correggio,  and  “  The  Madonna 
Sixtina,”  after  Raphael,  are  two  superb  specimens  of  litho¬ 
graphic  art,  perfect  alike  in  drawing  and  printing.  We  can 
only  regret,  however,  that  these  pictures,  especially  the 
Madonna,  are  calculated  to  accustom  the  public  to  regard  with 
more  toleration  the  fearful  error  of  Mariolatry  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  original  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  painter  we  say  nothing  ;  but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  multiplication  of  copies,  so  beautifully 
executed  as  these,  is  not  calculated  to  help  forward  the  Rome- 
ward  movement  which  is  so  serious  a  menace  to  our  well-being 
as  a  nation,  but  which,  alas  !  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  present  day. 

Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  issue  a  great  variety  of 
booklets  under  the  general  title  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Series  of 
Monotint  Books,  and  edited  by  G.  C.  Haite.  Four  small 
books,  “A  Chapter  of  Gems,”  “Golden  Love,”  “Art  Thou 
Weary  ?”  and  “A  Summer’s  Day,”  are  lithographed  by  M.  &  N. 
Hanhart,  Charlotte-street,  London.  They  have  very  bright 
and  pretty  covers,  but  would  certainly  have  been  the  better  if 
a  little  more  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  drawing  and 
printing  of  the  inside  pages.  The  text  is  especially  unsatis¬ 
factory,  being  too  heavy  and  close  for  the  style  of  page.  Mr. 
Ben  George,  of  Hatton-garden,  is  responsible  for  the  litho¬ 
graphy  and  printing  of  “  Playmates,”  “  He  Loveth  All,”  “  Lasses 
and  Lads,”  and  “  Seven  of  Us.”  Most  of  the  pictures  in  these 
four  books  are  well  drawn  and  effective,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
finish  in  the  printing,  contrasting  unfavourably  with  some 
other  work  not  of  English  execution,  while  in  many  cases,  to 
our  thinking,  the  colours  are  too  dark  and  heavy.  The  covers 
are  good.  “Our  Father’s  Promises”  and  “The  Traveller” 
have  no  imprint,  but  we  presume  are  by  Mr.  Ben  George  ; 
they  are  both  good  in  design  and  execution.  “  The  Story  of 
the  Cross  ”  and  “  The  Message  of  Love  ”  are  both  printed  by 
Riddle  &  Couchman,  London.  The  drawings  in  the  first- 
named,  by  J.  Hamilton  Jackson,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Such  a  theme,  if  illustrated  at  all,  requires  the  profoundest 
reverence  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  say  that  either  is  manifest  here.  The  drawing  is 
faulty  and  stiff ;  while  the  soldiers  keeping  watch  at  the  tomb 
are  apparently  watching  a  coffin.  “  The  Message  of  Love”  is 
prettily  illustrated  by  J.  Fullwood,  and  both  it  and  “  The  Story 
of  the  Cross  ”  are  capitally  printed. 

Messrs.  Misch  &  STOCK,  of  55,  Jewin-street,  send  us  a  very 
pretty  assortment  of  their  cards.  Where  all  are  so  good  it  is 
difficult  to  particularise,  but  we  may  specially  mention  the  flower 
cards  on  satin,  Nos.  190,  65,  10,  16,  and  139,  as  being  both 
artistic  and  elegant.  The  embossed  floral  cards,  Nos.  9  and  15, 
are  also  very  beautiful.  A  large  card  (No.  132),  a  little  girl’s 
head,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  chromo-lithography,  both 
drawing  and  printing  being  perfect.  Animal  subjects,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  particularly  successful  in  Christmas  cards,  but  in  a  pair 
of  donkeys  we  have  two  capital  representations  of  these  derided 
but  useful  animals.  The  receipt  of  such  cards  by  some  thin- 
skinned  individuals  might  not  be  altogether  appreciated,  how¬ 
ever.  Two  cards  of  dogs  playing  cricket  are  humorous  and 
well  drawn,  as  are  also  two  cards  of  cats  singing  carols.  Two 
little  sailor  boys  (“  High  Life  and  Low  Life,”  No.  49)  will 
appeal  to  English  sentiment  ;  while  No.  99,  children  enjoying 
their  Christmas  pudding,  will  decidedly  please  the  children. 
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They  are  very  well  drawn.  Two  charming  heads  of  a  little  boy 
and  little  girl  (No.  34)  are  good  specimens  of  work,  the  girl’s 
face  being  a  little  too  brightly  coloured,  however.  Nos.  4  and 
13  are  delicately  drawn  and  printed  cards  of  flowers  ;  while 
No.  88  comprises  two  cards  of  landscapes  by  Fred.  Hines  ;  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  surely  too  green  for  the  depth  of  winter. 
No.  47  is  a  very  pretty  set  of  two  landscapes  with  owls.  On  the 
whole  we  may  congratulate  Messrs.  Misch  &  Stock  on  the 
quality  of  their  cards,  both  as  regards  designing  and  printing. 
We  presume  they  are  all  printed  in  Germany,  but  there  does 
not  appear  any  imprint  to  that  effect. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  produced  a 
great  variety  of  cards  this  year,  all  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  all  the  patterns  here, 
so  we  must  just  indicate  a  few  that  have  struck  us  as  being 
good.  No.  1 12,  small  landscapes  in  a  horseshoe  of  forget-me- 
nots;  120,  leaves  most  naturally  drawn  and  printed;  and  132, 
small  landscapes  in  circle  on  a  spray  of  flowers,  show  traces  of 
careful  work,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect.  No.  135,  an  imitation 
direction  label,  is  a  good  idea.  A  little  girl  hanging  up  her 
stocking  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill,  and  the  same  little  girl  finding 
the  toys  in  her  stocking  (No.  147),  are  two  good  subjects 
artistically  treated.  Very  good  seascapes  are  Nos.  255A,  153, 
and  13 1.  No.  239  is  a  set  of  two  delicate  cards  of  flowers  most 
carefully  worked.  Of  landscapes,  we  may  mention  No.  375, 
480  (a  little  too  vivid  in  the  colouring),  and  256,  as  excellent 
specimens  of  chromo-lithography.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sets  of  children,  Nos.  268,  381,  and  260.  These  are  all 
charmingly  designed,  and  the  lithography  and  printing  are 
really  exquisite.  “Woodland  Greetings  ”  and  “  Seasons’  Greet¬ 
ings  ”  are  two  sets  of  autograph  cards  which  are  in  excellent 
taste,  the  latter  being  the  better  of  the  two. 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney’s  imprint  appears  on  four 
booklets,  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  and 
right  well  have  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their  task.  The 
one  we  like  best  is  “He  leadeth  me,”  being  the  lovely  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  together  with  Sir  H.  W.  Baker’s  hymn,  “The 
King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is,”  and  a  number  of  chromo  and 
monotint  pictures  by  Alfred  Woodruff.  We  hope  this  may 
have  a  large  sale  as  it  deserves  to  have.  “  Twilight  Memories  ” 
has  some  very  pretty  illustrations  by  G.  H.  Edwards  and 
Alfred  Woodruff,  in  monotint,  with  appropriate  poems  selected 
by  G.  Thompson  Hutchinson.  “The  Voice  of  Nature”  is  a 
delightful  book  of  poems  selected  from  various  poets,  and 
illustrated  by  Alfred  Woodruff  and  S.  B.  Carlitt,  and  printed 
in  monotint.  It  is  a  most  artistic  production,  and  is  having  a 
very  large  sale  we  believe.  Lastly,  we  have,  “  In  Ye  Olden 
Time,”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illustrated  by  several  well-known 
artists.  The  drawings  are  excellent,  and  are  capitally  repro¬ 
duced  in  monotint.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  good  work  turned 
out  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  and  we  wish  them  still  further  success, 
while  we  have  to  congratulate  the  publishers  on  being  able  to 
produce  such  excellent  books  at  the  low  prices  charged. 

G[oii]g  to 

ACCOUNTS  of  the  busy  work  and  quick  processes  incident 
to  the  hours  just  previous  to  going  to  press  in  a  daily 
newspaper  office  are  always  of  interest  to  the  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  public.  They  serve  not  only  to  accentuate  the  difference 
between  the  methods  and  achievements  of  the  past  and  those 
of  to-day,  but  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  comprehensiveness 
that  characterises  all  enterprise  in  these  days  of  great  under¬ 
takings  and  sweeping  results.  A  description  of  the  work  of 
the  last  half-hour  of  the  day  in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  record  of  the 
methods  necessary  to  answer  the  demands  on  an  afternoon 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

All  through  the  day  there  is  a  general  rush  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  but  at  3  o’clock  the  greatest  rush  begins,  most  of  the 
strain  being  then  taken  off  the  editorial  staff  and  transferred 
to  the  composing-room.  Each  man  there  has  his  station  and 
particular  work  to  do,  which  he  does  day  in  and  day  out  all 
through  the  year.  Everybody  is  working  against  time,  and  a 
single  second  of  gain  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  Most  of 
the  business  exchanges  close  at  3  o’clock,  and  after  that  time 
the  whole  work  of  the  day  in  the  various  markets  must  be 


tabulated,  and  comparisons  made  with  the  prices  of  the  day 
before.  A  resume  of  the  business  of  the  day  must  be  written  and 
put  in  type,  and  all  this  must  be  completed  in  fifteen  minutes. 

One  minute  after  the  gong  has  sounded  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  opening,  highest,  lowest,  and  closing 
prices  of  stocks  begin  to  come  into  the  composing-room  on 
the  “ticker.”  Twenty  compositors  stand  ready  to  take  the 
figures  and  put  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  table,  which 
has  been  prepared  beforehand.  The  differences  between  the 
closing  prices  of  the  day  and  those  of  the  day  before  arc 
figured,  and  placed  in  another  table  to  be  prepared  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  prices  bid  and  asked  for  the 
different  stocks  on  the  list  when  the  gong  sounded,  so  that  the 
reader  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  market  during  the 
whole  day.  The  sales  of  bonds  in  the  last  half-hour  also  are 
tabulated.  Reports  of  the  transactions  on  the  produce,  cotton, 
metal,  real  estate,  and  other  exchanges  during  the  closing 
minutes  are  also  put  in  type  ;  and  Boston  and  Chicago  send  in 
their  reports,  to  be  laid  before  the  readers  within  a  very  short 
time  after  each  statement  is  made.  The  Consolidated  Exchange 
has  a  long  list  of  transactions  to  be  put  in  shape,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  important  news  which  has  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  has  to  be  put  in  the  paper.  In  fact,  during  the  time 
between  3  o’clock  and  fifteen  minutes  past,  at  least  two  columns 
of  matter  are  set  up  by  the  compositors. 

Page  by  page  the  paper  is  got  ready,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
elapse  between  the  time  of  closing  each  one.  The  “copy”  is 
cut  up  into  very  short  “takes,”  that  is,  each  compositor  is  given 
but  one  or  two  lines  to  set,  in  order  to  push  things  through 
rapidly.  At  ten  minutes  past  3  o’clock  there  is  a  wild  rush, 
everybody  is  working  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  the  type  is 
being  put  into  the  “  form  ”  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
minutes  slip  by  rapidly,  and  then  at  fifteen  minutes  past  3  the 
last  page  is  finished,  and  being  pushed  into  the  stereotyping- 
room.  There  is  a  sudden  lull  in  the  composing-room.  The 
strain  is  now  transferred  to  the  stereotypers,  and  they  are 
all  ready.  The  paper  from  which  the  “  matrix,”  or  mould, 
from  which  the  plate  which  takes  the  place  of  the  type  is 
made,  is  in  its  proper  shape.  The  form  is  put  on  the  bed  of 
the  moulding  machine,  the  paper  is  placed  upon  it,  then  a 
blanket  on  top  of  the  paper,  and  the  heavy  roller  is  started. 
Over  the  blanket,  paper,  and  type  it  travels,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  paper  takes  the  shape  of  the  page  of 
type.  It  is  immediately  transferred  to  a  steam-table,  where 
it  is  dried  and  hardened,  and  in  three  minutes  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  trimmed  into  shape,  sprinkled  with  chalk  to  make  it 
perfectly  smooth,  and  is  then  a  complete  “  matrix,”  ready  to 
be  placed  in  the  casting  machine  and  have  the  type-metal 
poured  upon  it  to  make  a  plate  to  print  from. 

After  the  “matrix”  is  put  in  the  casting  machine,  the  type- 
metal,  which  is  melted  in  large  furnaces,  is  ladled  out  and 
poured  in  the  mould.  It  hardens  instantly,  and  is  then  taken 
out  and  carried  to  a  “  tail  cutter,”  which  runs  by  steam  and 
cuts  off  the  superfluous  metal  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  It  is 
then  carried  to  the  finishing  block,  where,  with  chisels  and 
planes,  the  edges  are  smoothed  down,  and  all  imperfections 
are  taken  off,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  “  shaver,”  which  makes 
every  place  the  same  thickness,  so  that  the  impressions  from 
them  will  be  exactly  alike.  Two  plates  of  each  page  are  enough 
to  start  one  press,  and  they  are  rushed  through  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  the  Evening  Post  rooms  the  time  has  been 
worked  down  to  a  very  small  amount,  one  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  improve  upon.  From  the  moment  the 
“form”  reaches  the  stereotyping-room  to  the  completion  of  the 
two  finished  plates  the  time  is  often  but  seven  and  a  half 
minutes,  and  is  rarely  over  eight  minutes.  This  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  usual  time  required  in  other  newspaper  offices 
in  the  city,  and  the  speed  is  largely  due  to  the  preparation  ot 
the  paper  used  for  the  “  matrix.” 

After  the  “plates”  for  setting  one  press  in  motion  are 
finished,  one-half  minute  is  consumed  in  carrying  them  to  the 
elevator;  one  minute  later  they  are  in  the  press-room  in  the 
cellar  of  the  building,  and  two  and  a  half  minutes  after  this 
they  are  on  the  press,  and  the  press  is  in  motion.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  thousands  of  complete  papers 
are  ready  for  delivery.  From  eleven  to  twelve  minutes  after 
the  last  type  is  placed  in  the  page,  the  stereotyping  is  done 
and  the  paper  is  being  printed  from  the  first  press.  The  plates 
for  the  other  press  follow  in  quick  succession,  and  the  papers 
are  whirled  out  at  the  rate  of  800  per  minute. 
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Messrs.  Unwin  Bros,  have  issued  “The  Dayes  of  the  Yeare, 
1889,”  a  London  Almanack  in  the  Olde  Style.  As  might  be 
expected,  this  is  a  good  and  clever  specimen  of  old-style  printing, 
and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  those  who  admire  this 
class  of  work.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  lack  the 
artistic  faculty  that  would  enable  us  to  see  any  beauty  in  it. 
The  contents  are  capitally  arranged  and  very  interesting. 

+  *t*  + 

Messrs.  Coates  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Fann-street,  are  sending 
out  their  new  collection  of  samples,  which  we  heartily  commend 
to  the  notice  of  every  printer  and  lithographer.  Their  fine 
black  letterpress  ink  at  is.  gives  a  beautiful  result  in  the  speci¬ 
men  submitted. 

+  +  + 

Mr.  E.  T.  Marler,  of  the  Durable  Roller  Company, 
Limited,  57,  Shoe-lane, is  introducing  “  The  Assistant,”  designed 
to  aid  printers  in  working  inks  and  rollers.  Among  its  merits 
are  stated  to  be  the  following  : — It  is  a  liquid,  and  colourless. 
It  cannot  be  affected  by  cold  or  heat.  It  is  always  ready  for 
use,  as  age  cannot  change  its  properties.  Stiff  inks,  litho  or 
letterpress,  either  black  or  coloured,  can  be  reduced  with  it  to 
any  desired  consistency,  without  impairing  their  density  or 
altering  their  colour  ;  and  the  drying  is  accelerated,  avoiding 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  work,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  time 
often  of  much  importance.  Inks  so  treated  gain  in  brilliancy 
of  tone,  and  sharpness  and  clearness  in  working.  They  will 
also  “  cover  ”  more.  Old  ink,  too  stiff  for  use,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  thrown  to  waste,  can  be  worked  up  with  it  and  brought 
to  the  condition  as  above  stated.  Rollers  that  are  too  fresh  or 
“  green  ”  (usually  the  result  of  injudicious  washing  or  exposure 
to  dampness),  if  gently  wiped  over  with  “The  Assistant,”  will 
have  such  “  greenness  ”  removed,  and  be  found  to  take  kindly 
to  the  ink,  which  they  will  distribute  in  the  most  even  manner, 
as  they  will  then  be  covered  with  a  very  fine  coating.  Rollers 
where  ink  has  been  allowed  to  dry  can  be  restored  by  a  more 
liberal  use  of  “The  Assistant,”  thereby  cutting  away  the  hard 
ink  covering,  and  bringing  up  the  substance  of  the  roller  to  a 
fine  surface.  We  have  had  it  tried,  and  the  verdict  was,  “first- 
rate  and  wonderfully  useful.”  It  is  put  up  in  handy  bottles, 
selling  at  2s.  The  circular  Mr.  Marler  sends  out  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  printing  by  the  Darien  Press,  Bristo-place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

+  +  + 

Mr.  F.  Grew,  Moor-street,  Birmingham,  sends  us  a  goodly 
collection  of  special  copyright  stationery.  Book  No.  1  contains 
designs  in  circular  borders  and  blanks  for  concert  programmes, 
&c.,  in  every  imaginable  variety,  and  at  prices  which  should 
ensure  a  large  sale.  In  the  matter  of  design,  printing,  and 
paper  these  blanks  are  excellent,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our 
friends  using  them  will  find  their  reward  in  an  increase  of 
business.  Book  No.  2  contains  headings  and  blanks  and 
business  cards.  The  bill-headings  have  appropriate  designs 
for  various  trades,  and  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  tinted  papers 
and  in  various  coloured  inks.  The  cards  have  also  designs 
for  various  trades,  and  are  shown  in  tinted  cards  and  artistic 
coloured  inks.  Book  No.  3  contains  a  choice  assortment  of 
book  ends  and  lining  papers.  The  designs  are  very  charming, 
and  are  beautifully  printed.  Book  No.  4  contains  more 
bordered  blanks  and  covers  for  lawn-tennis,  cricket,  football, 
dance,  concert,  and  other  specialties,  and  they  are,  if  possible, 
better  than  No.  1.  Book  No.  5  contains  a  variety  of  fixture 
and  rule  cards  for  cricket,  lawn-tennis,  football,  cycling  clubs, 
&c.  Altogether  these  five  books  form  a  splendid  assortment 
of  designs  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  iobbingand  fancy  printer. 

+  +  + 

Messrs.  Ross,  Young,  &  Co.,  of  67,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  S.E.,  send  us  a  set  of  their  new  samples  of  bags,  which 
are  well  made,  of  good  paper,  and  are  wonderful  value  at  the 
prices  quoted.  Messrs.  Ross,  Young,  &  Co.  supply  the  trade 
only,  and  as  they  undertake  the  printing  at  very  low  rates,  we 
think  it  would  suit  many  of  our  friends  to  get  these  bags,  ready 
or  delivery,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  printing  them¬ 


selves.  These  things  are  generally  cut  pretty  fine,  so  that  a 
firm  like  Messrs.  Ross,  Young,  &  Co.  will  prove  a  boon  in  the 
way  of  lessening  trouble  and  expense. 

*  +  + 

MESSRS.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  Derby,  have  sent  us  some 
specimens  of  their  Collotype  printing,  which  are  remarkably 
good.  The  details  of  the  work  come  out  well,  and  the  results 
are  very  artistic.  A  vase,  containing  a  number  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  a  card  with  female  figures,  and  two  little  girls’  heads  are 
as  good  as  anything  we  have  seen.  Messrs.  Bemrose  state  that 
they  have  the  best  photographic  and  printing  appliances, 
including  the  electric  light,  so  that  they  are  able  to  turn  out 
work  expediciously  and  at  moderate  prices.  They  have  been 
doing  a  good  amount  of  commercial  work  in  this  style  lately, 

- O  - 1 - 

nolts  for  yitljograpjiets. 

WE  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  artists  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  at  times  for  new  ideas.  The  fancy  flags,  imagination 
is  dull,  and  yet  work  (original,  of  course)  must  be  turned  out. 
We  think,  under  such  circumstances,  our  readers  would  find 
some  of  the  following  works  useful.  They  have  been  very 
extensively  sold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  supply  the  various  works  enumerated  below  at  the  prices 
stated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  selection  or  a  complete 
set  on  approval  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  cover  cost  of  the 
books,  and  will  take  back  any  that  are  not  required  (of  course 
they  must  be  in  good  condition)  and  return  the  difference,  less 
carriage.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  let  our  artistic 
friends  see  what  the  books  are  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  purchase.  The  books  must  be  returned  within  three  or 
four  days  if  not  required.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  with  any  one  who  can  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  books. 

“Treasury  of  Monograms.”— By  Charles  Jobmann.  This 
work  will  consist  of  28  parts,  each  containing  12  plates  with  12 
designs  of  monograms  in  every  conceivable  variety  on  each 
plate.  Part  I.  can  be  supplied,  price  4s.  Subsequent  parts 
can  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  work. 

“  Cartouchen.” — By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohl.  This  little  work 
consists  of  24  plates  of  borders,  titles,  ornaments,  &c. 
Price  1  os. 

“Album  Lithographique.”— This  is  a  collection  of  100 
plates  of  commercial  and  other  work,  executed  by  the  best 
German,  French,  and  other  artists.  There  are  5  parts  issued, 
price  6s.  each. 

“  Muster  Alphabete.” — Models  for  Alphabets  of  all  kinds, 
6  parts,  8d.  each.  “  Renaissance  Alphabete,”  one  part,  is. 
Monograms,  various  examples,  one  part,  6d. 

“Die  Grundformen  der  Schriften.”— Containing  com¬ 
plete  alphabets  of  various  kinds.  Complete  in  5  parts  at  is. 
each. 

“  Courent  UND  Spiegelschriften.”— Cursive  writing 
and  other  forms  of  lettering,  2  parts,  at  is.  each. 

“  Kindergruppen.”  —  Containing  beautiful  groups  ol 
children,  suitable  for  decoration,  &c.,  2  parts  at  3s.  each. 

“  ZlERSCHRiFTEN.” — Specimens  of  lettering,  suitable  for 
every  class  of  work,  23  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allegorien.” — Allegories  of  every  kind,  12  parts  at  2s. 
each. 

“  BAUMSCHLAG.” — Studies  ot  trees,  branches,  &c.,  6  parts 
at  is.  6d.  each. 

“  Etiquettenkunst.” — Containing  borders,  letters,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  suitable  for  general  work,  12  parts  at 
is.  6d.  each. 

“  Gravirungen.” — Suggestions  for  mercantile  work,  1  part 
3s. 

“  Monogramme.” — Containing  a  large  variety  of  mono¬ 
grams  of  every  kind,  13  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Ornamentik.” — Ornaments,  headings,  rules,  corners,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  17  parts  at  is.  each. 

“  Allerlei  Zierrath.” — Ornamental  work  of  various  kinds, 
16  parts  at  is.  6d.  each. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


TRADE  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  busier  than  it  has  been 
for  some  considerable  time  past.  General  jobbing  and 
almanack  work  is  causing  some  briskness,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  end  of  the  year  also  helps  to  keep  the  machines  going. 
Auckland  still  returns  a  doleful  month’s  summary.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  informs  me  that  trade  has  been  unusually  bad, 
especially  in  the  small  job  offices,  where  generally  one  or  two 
men  were  wont  to  be  engaged  ;  but  things  have  been  so  slack 
that  these  men  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  work  obtained 
has  been  turned  out  by  boys.  This  has  resulted  in  men  who 
have  not  been  out  of  work  for  many  years  being  now  forced  to 
walk  the  town  and  help  to  swell-  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  just  before  writing,  things  have 
brightened  somewhat,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print  there  will  be  very  few  hands  walking  about. 

The  circular,  of  which  I  sent  a  copy  in  my  last,  has  appeared 
in  the  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin  city  and  district 
papers,  and  it  is  resulting  already  in  some  good,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  our  ranks  will  be  considerably  increased  by  country 
members. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Printers’  Conference,  which 
has  been  on  the  tapis,  has  at  last  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
date  of  opening  has  been  fixed  for  November  5.  I  learn  that 
all  the  colonies  have  taken  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  promises  to  be  a  great  success,  and  the  delegates,  so 
far  chosen,  are  leading  gentlemen  in  the  craft.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  suggested  matters  for  discussion  :—(i)  Ap¬ 
prentice  question  :  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  ; 
term  of  indenture  ;  binding  of  apprentices  ;  an  educational  test 
for  applicants  for  apprenticeship.  (2)  Sanitary  condition  of 
printing-offices.  (3)  Popularisation  of  the  Australian  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  (4)  Reciprocity  of  unemployed  benefits  and 
funeral  allowances.  (5)  Fines  inflicted  for  breach  of  trade  rules. 
Also  whatever  delegates  may  bring  up. 

Knights  of  the  stick  and  rule  have  been  steadily  flocking  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water  since  I  last  wrote,  and  from  all  our 
ports  the  news  comes  — Still  they  go.  Fourteen  members  of 
the  Wellington  branch  have  taken  out  clearance  cards,  and  the 
other  branches  have  also  lost  members  in  the  same  manner. 
Those  who  have  reached  Melbourne  and  Sydney  have  been 
very  successful,  obtaining  situations  almost  on  the  moment  of 
arrival.  According  to  all  accounts,  Melbourne  has  never  known 
such  prosperity  in  the  printing  line  since  the  foundation  of 
printing  in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

We  recently  received  notice  from  the  Queensland  society  not 
to  send  any  comps  to  that  colony,  as  the  society  was  engaged 
in  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  The  time-wage  has  been  for  some 
time  £2.  12s.  6d.  to  £2.  15s.,  and  the  men  have  demanded  £$ 
per  week  ;  the  piece-rate  has  been  is.  to  is.  id.  per  1,000  ens, 
which  they  increase  to  is.  id.  to  is.  2d.  Emboldened  by  the 
action  and  result  of  the  Melbourne  society’s  late  strike,  Queens¬ 
land  has  maintained  a  firm  attitude,  and  has  come  out  success¬ 
ful,  although  the  masters  tried  hard  in  their  endeavours  to 
persuade  them  to  postpone  the  strike  until  after  the  busy 
season  ! 

The  Wellington  correspondent  of  our  Typo  thus  describes 
the  new  Government  printing-office  : — “  The  new  office  is  a 
three-storey  brick  building,  almost  squaie,  with  the  frontage 
where  the  side  ought  to  be,  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard 
where  the  front  ought  to  be,  and  the  back  where  the  entrance 
to  the  court-yard  ought  to  be  ;  with  two  flights  of  iron  spiral 
steps  only,  where  there  ought  to  be  half-a-dozen  ways  of  access 
to  the  different  floors  ;  with  three  floors  where  there  ought  to 
be  two ;  with  one  window  in  the  composing-rooms  where 
there  ought  to  be  two,  and  a  framework  to  that  window  which 
ought  to  have  one-third  the  quantity  of  wood  in  it ;  with  con¬ 
veniences  in  it  which  ought  to  be  far  more  convenient  than 
they  are  ;  with  fixtures  built  of  green  wood,  which  ought  to 
have  been  seasoned.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  building 
has  been  built  after  a  set  of  regulations  headed,  ‘  What  ought 
not  to  be  done.’  The  whole  thing  has  been  mismanaged  from 
beginning  to  end.  Its  general  appearance  is  more  like  that  of 


a  bonded  warehouse  than  a  printing  establishment.”  The 
office  is  elaborately  fitted  up  with  the  electric  light,  not  a  single 
gas-pipe  being  in  the  whole  building. 

W.  S.  Easton,  aged  twenty-three,  died  in  this  city,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  of  consumption.  He  served  his  time  in  the  G.  P.  O., 
and  then  determined  to  travel.  He  visited  and  worked  in 
Sydney  and  Queensland.  In  Brisbane  he  caught  a  severe 
cold,  and  came  home  to  Hie. 

A  comp,  named  Henry  D.  Plante,  aged  twenty-two,  met 
with  a  fatal  accident  on  September  18.  He  was  walking  by 
the  edge  of  the  Roslyn  tram-line,  and  just  as  he  was  emerging 
from  the  cutting,  he  was  caught  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and 
knocked  across  the  line  in  front  of  a  tram,  and  run  over.  He 
died  shortly  after  reaching  the  hospital.  He  was  employed 
on  the  Otago  Witness. 

Mr.  John  Baldwin,  editor  of  the  Gisborne  Bidependent,  has 
been  found  guilty  on  three  counts  of  libel,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment.  The  Independent  has  given  up 
the  ghost. 

The  Dunedin  Herald  has  been  sold  for  £920. 

The  Auckland  Observer  and  Freelance  has  been  advertised 
for  sale  by  tender,  and  much  speculation  is  indulged  in  as  to 
who  will  be  the  lucky  party,  or  parties.  It  is  said  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Star  has  had  his  eye  on  this  business  for 
some  time,  and  he  has  put  in  a  tender.  If  this  is  true,  there  is 
no  doubt  Mr.  Brett  will  secure  the  paper,  but  I  am  afraid  no 
benefit  will  result  to  any  men  if  the  proprietor  of  the  boy  and 
girl  factory  gets  his  name  on  the  imprint  of  the  Observer. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  Auckland  as  our  chief 
sinner  in  the  cheap-labour  line,  but  I  have  just  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  spot  which,  besides  lying  alongside  Auckland 
geographically,  can  do  so  also  as  a  sinner.  The  town  of 
Thames  was  once  the  most  famous  and  most  populous  district 
in  New  Zealand,  during  the  time  of  the  gold  rush,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Advertiser  was  established  during  the  rush, 
and  was  worked  for  many  years  by  as  good  a  ship  as  ever 
manned  a  galley  or  assembled  round  a  stone.  But  the  popula¬ 
tion  gave  in  because  the  gold  gave  out,  and  the  majority  left 
for  other  fields.  This  caused  the  paper  to  come  down,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  Adveiiiser  is  composed,  made-up,  and 
machined  by  boys.  Seven  or  eight  boys  have  been  getting  up 
the  paper  for  the  last  twelve  months  at  something  like  5s.  per 
week  ;  but  the  “  whips  and  cracks”  are  five  youths,  ranging  in 
age  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years,  who  do  the  all-night  work, 
while  the  youngsters  work  by  day.  The  outside  pages  are 
printed  during  the  day,  and  the  third  page  made  up  as  close 
as  possible,  leaving  the  second  page  only  for  the  night  staff. 
The  foreman  and  stone-hand  is  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  not 
only  has  to  make  up  the  inside  pages,  but  also  to  print  and 
publish  them,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  have  a  few  spare 
moments- -why,  there’s  a  pair  of  cases  on  his  frame,  so  he 
“  takes  up  copy.”  How  the  mighty  have  fallen  ! 

Mr.  G.  J.  Bones,  at  one  time  overseer  in  the  Hawke's  Bay 
Herald  office  (Napier),  and  until  recently  London  correspondent 
of  the  Melbourne  Age,  is  now  on  the  literary  staff  of  the 
Melbourne  Argus. 

Mr.  Geo.  Beetham,  M.H.R.,  who  left  this  colony  early  in  the 
month  en  route  for  England,  will,  it  is  said,  assist  Sir  J.  Vogel 
in  bringing  out  his  proposed  work  on  “The  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Panama  Canal.”  Mr.  Beetham  is  chairman  of 
directors  of  the  promoters  for  getting  out  this  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bracken,  poet  and  journalist,  and  late  M.H.R. 
for  one  of  the  Dunedin  seats,  has  been  appointed  resident 
secretary  of  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  for  the 
provincial  district  of  Otago. 

'I'he  action  for  libel  brought  against  the  New  Zealand  Herald 
by  Mr.  Larnach,  M.H.R.,  and  late  Minister  of  Mines,  will  be 
heard  before  a  special  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Wellington, 
at  the  civil  sittings  in  January  next. 

The  death  is  announced  in  Christchurch,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Exall,  a  well-known  Canterbury  and  West  Coast  journalist. 
Mr.  Exall  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  been  bedridden 
for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  E.  Tregear,  whose  philological  researches  have  earned 
him  some  fame,  being  the  author  of  “  The  Aryan  Maori,”  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  new  universal  language 
Volapiik,  with  a  view  to  its  being  taken  up,  and  I  hear  that  hq 
has  just  formed  a  class  to  teach  the  language.  T.  L.  M. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  October  18,  1888. 
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A  Visit  to  the  “New  York  World.” 


IF  Gutenberg  or  Caxton  could  be  so  favoured  by  “  the 
spirits”  as  to  enable  them  to  once  more  visit  this  mortal 
sphere,  and  were  to  enter  the  New  York  World  office  one 
night  just  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it  would  be  interesting 
in  the  extreme  to  note  the  expressions  of  awe  upon  their  faces, 
and  listen  to  their  remarks  of  astonishment,  wonder,  and 
surprise. 

The  name  of  Printing  Mouse-square  is  applied  to  the  east 
side  of  the  City  Hall,  where  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  it 
is  evident  by  the  rapid  flow  of  news  carts,  and  the  continual 
hum  of  rotary  presses,  that  this  part  of  the  city  is  to  New  York 
what  Fleet-street  is  to  London.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  daily 
newspapers  have  their  offices,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
World.  It  was  our  good  fortune  recently  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  establishment,  where  the  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  editions  are  produced  ;  and  to  those  even  who  are 
conversant  with  the  large  London  printing  houses  is  noticeable 
a  newness  of  style,  and  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  origin¬ 
ality,  with  which  the  American  is  duly  credited.  Some  few 
years  ago,  when  the  Statue  of  Liberty  had  been  presented  by 
the  French  Republic  to  the  American  nation,  a  great  deal  of 
comment  was  caused  by  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  to  know 
where  the  pedestal  on  which  to  erect  “  the  Goddess  ”  was  to 
come  from  ;  but  this  problem  was  solved,  and  a  national  sub¬ 
scription  started  by  a  suggestion  of  the  World,  which  proved 
to  be  the  means  of  placing  both  the  statue  and  the  newspaper 
upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  composing-room  is  a 
steam  proof-press.  In  an  office  of  this  description  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  necessary  to  take  a  few  proofs  of  many  different 
galleys  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible,  and  as  ordinary 
results  are  not  sufficiently  expeditious  for  those  who  would 
lead  the  way  to  fame,  “the  lightning  proof-press”  is  the 
result.  It  has  the  capacity  for  holding  five  or  six  galleys, 
which  can  be  clamped  together  on  the  bed  or  coffin  by  a  simple 
motion  of  the  clamping  lever.  Looking  at  the  press  from  the 
“  near  side,”  the  cylinder  is  on  the  left,  and  the  doctor,  table, 
and  a  nest  of  inking  and  distributing  rollers  on  the  right.  Over 
the  cylinder  is  an  arrangement  for  holding  a  continuous  roll  of 
paper,  which  is  wetted  automatically  and  cut  to  the  required 
length.  At  the  touch  of  a  lever  the  rollers  are  brought  forward 
over  the  galleys  and  back  again  ;  the  paper  is  then  laid  on, 
and  by  touching  another  lever  the  cylinder,  which  is  geared  at 
both  ends,  is  set  in  motion,  giving  the  necessary  impression. 
On  the  return  of  the  cylinder  the  bed  is  made  to  sink  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  by  means  of  a  cam,  thereby  preventing  a  double 
impression.  Probably  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  future  daily  newspaper-office  will  be  one  for  producing 
blocks  and  illustrations.  There  are  few,  however,  nowadays 
— if  any — that  can  boast  like  the  World  of  keeping  their  staff 
of  artists  and  photo-engravers,  whose  combined  efforts  greatly 
add  to  the  value  and  appearance  of  the  paper.  Throughout 
the  whole  building  economy  of  labour  has  apparently  received 
as  much  attention  as  economy  of  space,  for  even  the  bath  in 
this  department  is  driven  by  steam-power,  while  from  the  vast 
number  of  speaking  tubes,  telephones,  elevators,  &c.,  it  is 
evident  the  opinion  here  is  that  “  time  is  money.” 

Great  care  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  in  the 
stereotyping  room,  and  thus  the  delay  caused  by  necessarily 
underlaying  bad  plates  is  prevented.  The  presses,  twelve  in 
number,  are  all  of  Hoe’s  make,  each  printing,  folding,  and 
pasting  the  pages  together  at  the  rate  of  12,000  an  hour  and 
upwards.  Of  all  things  that  specially  attracts  one’s  attention  in 
this  busy  establishment  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  quadruple  press,  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  printing-press  ever  built  for  any  newspaper, 
or  in  other  words,  the  largest  press  in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
composed  of  about  6,500  separate  parts,  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  48,000  6  or  8-page  papers,  or  24,000  12  or  24-page 
papers  per  hour.  In  all  nine  men  are  required  in  attendance 
upon  this  press  when  in  motion,  which,  at  first  thought,  may 
appear  a  large  number,  but  when  compared  with  those  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  old  six  and  eight  feeders  the  truth  is  at  once 
realised.  The  total  capacity  of  these  twelve  presses  is  about 
200,000  8-page  papers  an  hour,  thus  making  the  facilities  of 


this  office  greater  than  any  other  in  this  particular  direction. 
The  prodigious  number  of  rolls  of  paper  consumed  annually  by 
the  hungry  presses  is  surprising,  their  weight  in  1887  amount¬ 
ing  to  15,657,662  lb.,  and  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  if 
the  pages  of  all  the  editions  of  the  World  for  one  week  were 
pasted  together  lengthways  they  would  form  a  strip  that  would 
reach  from  about  New  York  to  Denver. 

It  has  become  almost  a  craze  in  New  York  among  newspaper 
proprietors  to  build  new  printing  establishments  on  a  most 
elaborate  scale  ;  several  already  rejoice  in  splendid  specimens 
of  architecture,  but  the  World  has  declared  its  intention  to 
erect  upon  the  site  recently  occupied  by  French’s  hotel,  an 
office  at  the  cost  of  some  1,000,000  dols,  which  is  to  completely 
surpass  any  in  either  the  old  world  or  the  new. 

B.  Coleman. 

- ❖  6S—0 - 

Vermilion  in  Letterpress  Printing. 

VERMILION  is  one  of  the  finest  reds.  It  is  in  great 
favour  with  colour-printers  on  account  of  its  bright  and 
lively  tone.  Well  ground,  its  use  is  easy,  provided  the  surface 
on  which  it  is  printed  be  without  influence  over  it.  But 
vermilion  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  easily  decomposed  if 
brought  into  prolonged  contact  with  certain  metals.  When 
liberated,  the  mercury  combines  with  the  metal,  with  which 
the  sulphur  forms  more  or  less  coloured  sulphurets. 

Vermilion  is  not  generally  used  in  the  pure  state,  but  in 
combination  with  another  colour,  in  order  to  insure  greater 
brightness.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  brightness 
soon  gives  place  to  a  dull  and  cloudy  red.  The  printer  imme¬ 
diately  inveighs  against  the  ink-maker,  when  he  should  in 
reality  blame  his  own  want  of  foresight. 

The  metal  most  easily  attacked  by  vermilion  is  copper,  the 
resulting  sulphuret  being  black,  whence  the  absolute  necessity 
of  refraining  from  using  vermilion  with  electros,  unless  these 
be  previously  coated  with  a  deposit  of  steel  or  nickel. 

Neither  iron  nor  nickel  have  any  affinity  for  mercury,  and 
consequently  exert  no  influence  over  vermilion.  As  a  rule,  it 
would  be  well  to  coat  with  steel  or  nickel  all  copper  or  zinc 
plates  to  be  printed  in  vermilion. 

Vermilion  is  met  with  in  the  natural  state.  It  is  the  cinnabar 
found  at  Ydria,  Amalden,  and  above  all  at  Dialicetto,  a  small 
and  little-known  district  of  Tuscany.  But  cinnabar  needs 
purifying,  and  makers  generally  prefer  manufacturing  sulphuret 
of  mercury. 

Vermilion  is  often  adulterated  with  minium,  red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  ocres.  The  fraud  is,  however,  easy  of  detection,  as  pure 
sulphuret  of  mercury  sublimates  without  leaving  a  deposit. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  vermilion  in  typography 
applies  equally  to  the  colours  of  which  it  is  the  base,  crimson 
and  scarlet  shades,  for  instance. 

To  avoid  the  drawbacks  attending  the  use  of  vermilion 
recourse  should  be  had  to  special  colours  without  mercurial 
base.  These  may  generally  be  obtained  of  good  ink-makers, 
and  advantageously  substituted  for  vermilion,  with  which  they 
are  nearly  identical. 


Old-Fashioned  Papermaking. 

AN  interesting  account  has  been  published  of  a  visit  made 
by  Mr.  Carl  Hofmann,  editor  of  the  Papier  Zeitung,  to 
the  old  paper  factories  near  Rome  and  Naples.  These  old 
factories  were  a  reminder  that  paper  was  made  in  Italy  long 
before  it  was  produced  in  Germany,  the  method  having  pro¬ 
bably  been  brought  there  by  the  Crusaders.  At  Amalfi,  a 
little  village  south  of  Naples,  near  a  mountain  stream,  there 
are  seven  ancient  paper  mills.  In  one  rags  were  being  beaten 
by  hammers,  whose  handles  were  connected  with  the  water¬ 
wheel  just  as  was  done  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  rags, 
when  hammered  into  stuff,  were  made  into  good  wrapping 
paper  by  the  help  of  a  stuff-vat.  The  paper-maker  said  that 
he  made  100  kilograms  of  paper  daily,  and  the  miller  and  six 
girls  were  all  the  hands  employed.  In  the  other  six  factories 
writing-paper  was  made  in  a  similar  manner,  only  one  being 
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supplied  with  a  pulp  machine.  At  Tivoli,  a  short  distance  from 
Rome,  there  were  three  paper  mills  of  great  age,  and  wire,  tack, 
and  cotton  mills,  built  on  the  rocky,  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Anio,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  which  affords  an  ample  and  con¬ 
tinuous  water-power.  The  fall  is  210  metres  (about  700  ft.), 
but  was  only  utilised  at  the  lower  part,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
steepness  of  the  banks,  until  united  Italy  brought  about  a 
revival  of  business  energy.  Now,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  built  by 
a  Roman  joint-stock  company,  the  upper  part  of  this  excellent 
water-power  is  reached.  It  is  hoped  to  light  Rome  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  generated  here  by  the  water-power  and  dynamo  machines, 
and  conducted  to  the  city  by  cable.  A  new  mill  at  this  point 
is  equipped  with  the  newest  German  machinery,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  thin  straw  paper  at  small  cost.  The  machinery  of  the 
old  mills  is  simple.  One,  which  manufactures  paper  from 
wood-pulp,  has  a  grindstone,  built  after  Voelter’s  method,  three 
presses  and  a  sorting  arrangement.  In  another,  straw  is 
bleached  in  stone  cisterns  with  lime,  taking  three  days  in 
summer,  and  four  days  in  winter.  The  bleached  straw  is 
ground  in  an  old  hollander,  and  changed  to  pulp  on  a  cylinder 
machine,  the  drying  being  left  to  the  sun  and  air.  Consider¬ 
able  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  raised  in  the  mountainous 
regions  and  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  which  enables  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  straw  paper  at  cheap  prices.  A 
third  mill  makes  wrapping  paper  of  rags  and  old  paper.  There 
is  no  steam-power  in  these  factories,  as  the  coal,  which  must 
be  brought  from  England,  is  too  expensive,  and  Tivoli  has  as 
yet  no  railroad.  The  three  drying  cylinders  of  the  long  sieve 
machine  in  the  third  mill  are  heated  by  an  oven  directly 
beneath  them,  and  the  heat  is  conducted  through  lead  pipes  on 
either  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  pipes  entering  the  chimney  flue. 
The  resin  and  dyes  are  dissolved  and  cooked  in  stone  vats  in 
the  open  air,  protected  only  by  a  slight  roof.  This  mill  employs 
about  100  workmen,  and  makes  from  500  to  800  kilograms  of 
paper  daily,  and  also  produces  some  blotting  paper.  A  man’s 
wages  are  from  seven  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  a 
woman’s  five  shillings. 


Printing  and  Printers. 


NOTHING  could  have  been  better  than  Mr.  Emery 
Walker’s  lecture  on  “  Letterpress  Printing  and 
Illustration,”  delivered  on  November  15  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery.  A  series  of  most  interesting 
specimens  of  old  printed  books  and  manuscripts  were  displayed 
on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  magic-lantern,  and  Mr.  Walker’s 
explanations  were  as  clear  and  simple  as  his  suggestions  were 
admirable.  He  began  by  explaining  the  different  kinds  of 
type,  and  how  they  are  made,  and  showed  specimens  of  the 
old  block-printing  which  preceded  the  movable  type,  and 
which  is  still  used  in  China.  He  pointed  out  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  printing  and  handwriting — as  long  as  the 
latter  was  good  the  printers  had  a  living  model  to  go  by,  but 
when  it  decayed  printing  decayed  also.  He  showed  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  the  screen  a  page  from  Gutenberg’s  Bible  (the  first 
printed  book ;  date  about  1450-5)  and  a  manuscript  of 
Columella  ;  a  printed  Livy  of  1469,  with  the  abbreviations  of 
handwriting,  and  a  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Pompeius,  by 
Justin,  of  1451.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
beginning  of  Roman  type.  The  resemblance  between  the 
manuscripts  and  the  printed  books  was  most  .curious  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  He  then  showed  a  page  out  of  John  of  Spier’s  edition 
of  Cicero’s  Letters,  the  first  book  printed  at  Venice,  an  edition 
of  the  same  book  by  Nicholas  Jansen,  1470,  and  a  wonderful  manu¬ 
script  Petrarch  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  told  the  audience 
about  Aldus,  who  was  the  first  publisher  to  start  cheap  books, 
who  dropped  abbreviations,  and  had  his  type  cut  by  Francia, 
factor  et  aurifex „  who  was  said  to  have  taken  it  from  Petrarch’s 
handwriting.  He  exhibited  a  page  of  the  copy-book  of 
Vincentino,  the  great  Venetian  writing-master,  which  was 
greeted  with  a  spontaneous  round  of  applause,  and  made  some 
excellent  suggestions  about  improving  modern  copy-books  and 
avoiding  slanting  writing.  A  superb  Plautus,  printedafFlorence 
in  1514  for  Lorenzo  di  Medici ;  Polydore  Virgil’s  History,  with 
the  fine  Holbein  designs,  printed  at  Basle  in  1556  ;  and  other 
interesting  books,  were  also  exhibited  on  the  screen,  the  size, 


of  course,  being  very  much  enlarged.  He  spoke  of  Elzevir  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  handwriting  began  to  fall  off, 
and  of  the  English  printer  Caslon,  and  of  Baskerville,  whose 
type  was  possibly  designed  by  Hogarth,  but  is  not  very  good. 
Latin,  he  remarked,  was  a  better  language  to  print  than 
English,  as  the  tails  of  the  letters  did  not  so  often  fall  below 
the  line.  The  wide-spacing  between  lines  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  a  lead,  he  pointed  out,  left  the  page  in  stripes,  and  made 
the  blanks  as  important  as  the  lines.  Margins  should,  of 
course,  be  wide,  except  the  inner  margins,  and  head-lines 
often  robbed  the  page  of  its  beauty  of  design. 

With  regard  to  illustration,  the  essential  thing,  Mr.  Walker 
said,  is  to  have  harmony  between  the  type  and  the  decoration. 
He  pleaded  for  true  book-ornament,  as  opposed  to  the  silly 
habit  of  putting  pictures  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
pointed  out  that  mechanical  harmony  and  artistic  harmony 
went  hand  in  hand.  No  ornament  or  illustration  should  be 
used  in  a  book  that  cannot  be  printed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
type.  For  his  warnings  he  produced  Roger’s  “  Italy,”  with  a 
steel-plate  engraving,  and  a  page  from  an  American  magazine, 
which,  being  floiid,  pictorial,  and  bad,  was  greeted  with  some 
laughter.  For  examples  we  had  a  lovely  Boccaccio,  printed 
at  Ulm,  and  a  page  out  of  “La  Mer  des  Histoires,”  printed  in 
1488.  Blake  and  Bewick  were  also  shown,  and  a  page  of  music 
designed  by  Mr.  Horne. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  a  large 
audience,  and  was  certainly  most  attractive.  Mr.  Walker  has 
the  keen  artistic  instinct  that  comes  out  of  actually  working 
in  the  art  of  which  he  spoke.  His  remarks  about  the  pictorial 
character  of  modern  illustration  were  most  well-timed,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  the  publishers  in  the  audience  will  take 
them  to  heart. 

Damping  Lithographic  Surfaces . 


HITHERTO  the  damping  of  lithographic  stones  and 
similar  surfaces,  as  zinc  and  photo-collographic  plates, 
has  been  effected  by  a  sponge,  cloth,  or  by  rollers.  The  latter 
are  universally  used  in  lithographic  power  presses  at  the 
present  time,  and  a  new  method  has,  says  the  American 
Stationer ,  been  devised  for  damping  a  stone  adjusted  for  print¬ 
ing  in  such  a  press. 

The  principle  of  the  new  process  is  as  follows  : — When  air 
saturated  with  water  in  the  form  of  elastic  vapour  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  colder  substance  a  part  of  the  water  so  con¬ 
tained  will  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  colder  body  in 
the  liquid  form,  as  dew.  This  takes  place  because  any  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  of  air  which  is  saturated  lessens  its 
capacity  for  watery  vapour,  and  results  in  the  precipitation  of 
the  difference  between  the  quantities  it  can  take  up  at  the  two 
temperatures.  When  the  air  is  not  saturated,  moisture  will 
still  be  deposited  if  the  temperature  of  the  colder  body  be  at  or 
below  the  “  dew  point  ” — that  is,  cold  enough  to  reduce  the 
stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it  to  a  temperature  just  below 
that  at  which  the  amount  of  water  present  is  sufficient  for 
saturation. 

The  first  case  is  well  illustrated  by  the  film  of  condensed 
moisture  produced  when  we  breathe  upon  a  plate  of  glass  or  of 
polished  metal,  which  is  colder  than  the  saturated  air  issuing 
from  the  lungs  ;  the  second  by  the  condensation  of  water  as 
dew  upon  the  glass  and  other  objects  out  of  doors  when  the 
same  have  been  cooled  to  the  dew  point  by  radiation.  The 
well-known  appearance  of  moisture  upon  the  outside  of  a  vessel 
of  ice- water  when  placed  in  a  warm  room  is  also  a  case  of  de¬ 
position  from  partly  saturated  air. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  damping  lithographic  stones  and 
similar  surfaces,  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  carrying  to 
such  a  surface  an  atmosphere  of  air  charged  with  vapour  of 
water  to  the  point  of  saturation  or  near  it  at  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  stone  to  be  damped.  As  a  consequence  the 
relatively  cold  surface  becomes  instantly  covered  with  a  film  of 
condensed  moisture.  The  amount  of  this  deposit  is  influenced 
by  the  temperature  at  which  the  saturation  was  effected,  by  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  temperature  of  the  stone  or 
other  surface,  the  capacity  of  the  latter  as  a  conductor  of  heat, 
and  the  volume  of  saturated  air  blown  over  the  same. 
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Bookbinding  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 

ON  the  22nd  ult.  a  lecture  on  “  Bookbinding  ”  was  delivered 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  Cobden  Sander¬ 
son.  This  gentleman’s  fame  for  his  specimens  of  relinre  de 
luxe  attracted  a  large  gathering  of  professional  bookbinders, 
bibliopegistic  amateurs,  and  others.  After  some  general 
remarks  upon  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  human  race  to 
carefully  preserve  the  “  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn  ”  of  our  loftier  brethren  whom  Providence  has  endowed 
with  the  God-like  gift  of  genius,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  various  plans  pursued  to  preserve  and  utilise 
valuable  manuscripts.  It  was  not,  he  said,  until  in  the  media;val 
European  period  the  plan  of  doubling  or  folding  the  sheet  of 
vellum  or  parchment  was  hit  upon,  that  bookbinding,  in  our 
modern  sense,  sprang  into  being.  It  was  soon  discovered  then 
that  to  sew  the  folded  sheets  to  thongs  or  cords  and  attach 
“boards”  (at  first  veritable  wooden  boards)  to  the  sides  of  the 
book  was  the  best  way  to  preserve  valuable  manuscripts 
uninjured  either  by  wear  or  accident.  The  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  and  the  introduction  of  paper  did  not  effect  any  material 
alteration  in  the  bookbinder’s  craft,  except  to  render  it  more  in 
request  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  books.  The  lecturer 
then  went  on  to  advert  to  some  of  the  names  eminent  in 
bibliopegistic  history,  commencing  with  Matthias  Corvinus,  the 
patriot  King  of  Hungary,  whose  extensive  library,  rendered 
especially  illustrious  by  the  magnificence  of  the  binding  of 
many  of  the  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  Turkish 
invaders;  rendering  homage  to  Jean  Grolier,  the  eminent 
French  Chancellor,  whose  patronymic  gives  a  name  to  a  certain 
species  of  elaborate  bookbinding  ;  and  naming  some  eminent 
later  exponents  of  the  bibliopegistic  art,  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson 
brought  this  part  of  his  lecture  to  a  conclusion.  The  lecturer 
afterwards  described  the  tools  used  and  the  processes  incident 
to  the  binding  of  a  book,  illustrating  his  remarks,  when 
necessary,  by  sketches  on  the  blackboard.  The  lecturer  closed 
his  address  by  pointing  out  the  beneficial  results  of  a  workman 
being  taught  to  excel  in  his  craft  as  an  entirety,  instead  of 
being  forced  into  the  mill-horse  groove  of  monotonous  detail 
necessitated  by  the  excessive  modern  sub-division  of  labour. 
He  also  impressed  upon  his  audience  that  a  craftsman  should 
so  love  his  craft  and  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  it  that  his 
work  would  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  that  spirit  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  which  the  worker’s  soul  experiences  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  something  that  was  useful  and  also  beautiful.  In  this 
spirit,  he  said,  every  craft  necessary  for  the  service  of  humanity 
becomes  inevitably  an  art. 

<5-  b>-  c — - — 

Books  in  Millions. 

THE  other  day  I  happened  to  read  a  pessimistic  article 
in  the  new  number  of  Murray,  in  which  the  writer, 
Mr.  Shand,  bewailed  the  fearful  multiplication  of  books. 
Mr.  Shand  was  speaking  of  new  books,  and  in  passing  he 
expressed  a  fear  that  old  books — the  good  old  books — were 
never  asked  for.  Happening  to  see  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge, 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  some  of  the  latest  figures  of 
the  output  from  the  great  firm  in  Broadway.  I  said  the  latest 
figures,  as,  some  years  ago,  the  same  firm  was  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  give  some  figures  which  created  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time.  Mr.  Routledge  kindly  gave  his  consent 
on  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  I  now  beg  to  put  before  you  the  very 
remarkable  statement  which  I  have  prepared  after  spending 
some  time  at  the  house  near  Ludgate-circus. 

1,610,000  Books  in  Five  Months. 

“To  begin  with,”  said  Mr.  Routledge,  “here  is  a  list  of  the 
books  we  have  received  from  the  binders  since  July  this  year — - 
the  total  reaches  1,6 io,oco  volumes.  During  128  working  days, 
from  July  1  lo  November  28  we  have  received  an  average  of 
1 2,578  books  per  day,  and,  reckoning  the  average  weight  of 
each  book  to  be  one  pound,  the  weight  of  books  received  each 
day  is  about  5^  tons.  Now  to  turn  to  the  printers  : — 

724,000  books  were  printed  in  the  month  of  July. 

140,000  ,,  ,,  ,,  August. 

90,000  ,,  ,,  ,,  September. 

213,000  ,,  ,,  ,,  October. 


The  most  Popular  Novel. 

“  You  ask  me  about  the  sale  of  railway  books.  Well,  here 
are  some  figures  about  our  railway  library,  at  is.  and  2s., 
which  may  interest  you,  being  the  sales  of  three  complete  years 
and  a  portion  of  1888  : — - 

1885  .  188,292  I  1887  .  159.942 

1886  .  139,787  I  1888  .  215,006 

“What  are  the  most  successful  novels  you  ever  published?” 

“  ‘  Valentine  Vox  ’  and  ‘  Handy  Andy.’  Since  1853  we  have 
sold  394,000  copies  of  the  first,  and  237,000  of  the  second.” 

Three  Million  Sixpenny  Novels. 

“And  your  libraries  and  sixpenny  novels  ?” 

“  Of ‘Morley’s  Universal  Library’,  which  was  commenced  in 
1885,  486,000  volumes  have  been  sold  ;  of  Routledge’s  ‘  Pocket 
Library,’  commenced  in  1886,  403,000  copies  have  been  sold  ; 
while  of  the  series  of  sixpenny  novels  the  sale  from  1885  to 
1888,  a  period  of  three  years,  was  upwards  of  3,000,000.” 

“  Have  you  any  other  startling  figures  ?  ” 

“  Of  separate  works  which  have  obtained  a  large  sale  may  be 
mentioned  the  late  James  Grant’s  novel,  ‘  The  Romance  of 
War,”  100,000  ;  ‘  Every  Boy’s  Book,’  the  price  of  which,  until 
quite  recently,  was  8s.  6d.,  50,000;  ‘The  Penny  Table  Book,’ 
874,000;  and ‘The  Comic  Peciter,’  a  selection  of  humorous 
pieces  for  reading  and  recitation,  92,000.” 

The  most  Popular  Juvenile  and  Christmas  Books. 

“What  are  the  most  popular  books  for  boys  and  girls  ?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Routledge. 

“  The  relative  popularity  of  four  leading  juvenile  and  gift- 
books  may  b'e  gauged  by  the  following  figures,  representing 
their  sale  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  at  all  prices,  from 
6d.  to  7s.  6d.  : — ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  sale,  330,000  ;  Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  194,000;  Andersen’s  ‘Fairy Tales,’  138,000; 
Grimm’s  ‘  Fairy  Tales,’  134,000.” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  a  large  sale  for  Christmas  books  ?” 

“  Well,  we  have  sold  30,000  copies  of  Kate  Greenaway’s 
“Almanack”  already.  We  have  a  2s.  juvenile  series,  which 
includes  such  books  as  ‘Swiss  Family  Robinson,’  Andersen’s 
‘Fairy  Tales,’  ‘Robinson  Crusoe,’  ‘  Oueechy,’  and  ‘The  Lamp¬ 
lighter,’  of  which  we  have  sold  30,000  for  Christmas.  Then, 
again,  of  Miss  Greenaway’s  ‘  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ’  we  have 
sold  10,000.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

- •— «S  - — 

(ReEuSSe. 

The  Inner  House.  By  Walter  Besant.  Arrowsmith’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Annual,  1888  (Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith). — The  theme 
of  this  tale  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  the  idea  is  very  cleverly 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Besant.  A  learned  German  Professor, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  indefinitely  prolonging  existence 
without  any  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  old  age,  a  great 
social  revolution  is  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  the 
right  of  property,  and  the  people  gradually  lose  every  motive 
to  exertion  apart  from  the  very  limited  amount  of  work  required 
to  produce  food.  Art,  science,  and  literature  are  no  longer 
cultivated,  and  the  people  are  fast  drifting  to  a  state,  enthusias¬ 
tically  described  by  a  vulgar  upstart,  who  attains  great  power, 
as  that  of  simply  breathing  and  living.  A  little  group  become 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  and  eventually,  by  awaken¬ 
ing  the  vanity  of  the  women  and  the  passions  of  the  men,  a 
rebellion  is  brought  about,  and  a  great  number  leave  the  city 
to  recommence  in  some  other  place  the  old  style  of  the  past, 
which,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  and  they  are  not  few,  does  at 
least  keep  men  above  the  level  of  the  brute.  The  character  of 
the  vulgar  Socialist  Grout  is  well  drawn,  and  there  is  very  much 
to  interest  one  in  the  pages  of  this  little  work.  We  are  some¬ 
what  sorry  to  see  the  episode  relating  to  drink  introduced 
(p.  1 8 1 ),  although  the  teaching  is  perfectly  true,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  disgusting,  degrading,  and  stupid  than  drinking  for 
jollity  or  good  fellowship. 

The  Gold  of  Fairnilee.  By  Andrew  Lang  (Bristol  :  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith). — Mr.  Lang  here  presents  us  with  an  interesting 
tale  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  Knight  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Flodden 
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Field.  There  is  a  fairy  tale  woven  in  leading  up  to  the  finding 
of  treasure  in  a  field  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  hero.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  literary  work,  which  is 
sure  to  be  good,  coming  from  the  practised  pen  of  Mr.  Lang. 
The  book  is  very  well  got  up,  the  printing  and  paper  both  being 
excellent.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  the  use  or  beauty  of  a  rule 
under  the  headlines.  We  know  it  is  often  used,  but  why? 
There  are  some  coloured  illustrations  after  T.  Scott,  and  E.  A. 
Lemann,  printed  by  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Bristol,  for  which  we 
cannot  say  much.  We  think  something  better  might  have 
been  done. 

The  Maids  of  Dulverton.  By  Guy  Balguy  (Bristol  :  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith).- — The  author  of  this  tale  disarms  criticism  some¬ 
what  by  saying  in  the  dedication  to  his  mother,  that  he  has 
had  little  opportunity  of  improving  his  literary  acquirements. 
To  this  we  suppose  must  be 'attributed  the  peculiar  style  in 
which  he  makes  his  characters  speak.  If  we  often  came  across 
people  so  much  given  to  quotations  as  these  are,  we  should 
certainly  be  ill.  And  if  in  ordinary  life  our  acquaintances  were 
given  to  “  theeing  ”  and  “  thouin^  ”  us  as  are  the  two  principal 
persons  in  the  tale,  we  should  be  inclined  to  kick.  If  the  author 
had  not  avowed  himself  of  the  male  persuasion,  we  should  have 
thought  the  tale  the  work  of  a  lady,  judging  by  the  plentiful  use 
of  italics  to  emphasise  words  which  the  sense  of  any  ordinary 
reader  would  naturally  recognise  as  emphatic.  The  plot  is 
fairly  good,  but  the  tale  is  disfigured  by  vulgar  expressions  and 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  expletives,  which,  however  true  they 
may  unfortunately  be  to  ordinary  life,  we  can  very  well  dispense 
with  in  a  novel,  without  loss  of  interest  or  power. 

The  Bookworm  for  December  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  better 
number  than  usual,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  engaged  in  book-making. 

Sunny  Southsea  (Portsmouth:  Holbrook  &  Co.) — Having 
spent  a  very  pleasant  time  at  Southsea  in  July  last — albeit  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  “sunny”  then — we  are  able  to  say,  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  this  is  a  most  faithful  guide.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  accurate,  and,  on  the  whole, 
good  ;  a  few  would  have  been  better  for  a  little  more  finish. 
The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  embellished 
with  a  large  lithographed  view  of  the  beach  and  esplanade 
from  the  sea.  The  cover  is  very  effective,  and  the  whole  book 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers  and  printers. 

Calvert’s  Mechanics1  A  Imanack  (Manchester :  John  Hey  wood, 
and  John  Calvert,  99,  Great  Jackson-street). — This  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  useful  almanack  for  mechanics,  engineers,  &c.,  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  sixteenth  year  of  publication  speaks  well  for 
the  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held.  It  is  full  of  information, 
well  printed,  and  the  price  is  only  fourpence. 


(pap«  Crato 

Among  the  novelties  of  German  paper-making  the  Papier 
Zeitung  mentions  envelopes  made  of  carton.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  carry  in  gTJcards,  photographs,  art-sheets, 
and  samples  of  fine  paper  through  the  mails  without  injury. 
They  are  brown  on  the  outside  and  white  within,  and  are  made 
in  all  sizes. 

An  arrangement  to  overcome  the  froth  on  a  paper  machine 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  a  recent  Papier  Zeitung.  It 
consists  of  a  pipe  pierced  with  small  holes,  which  is  screwed  to 
a  post  near  the  end  of  the  “  sand-catch  ”  and  the  entrance  to 
the  “knot-catch.”  This  pipe  is  connected  with  the  water- 
supply  by  a  cock,  and,  when  in  use,  sends  a  fine  spray  upward 
a  little,  which  in  falling  strikes  the  froth,  causing  the  bubbles  of 
air  to  burst.  This  pipe  can  be  attached  at  the  beginning  of  the 
collecting  reservoir,  or  at  any  other  place  where  the  froth  is 
greatest,  and  the  contrivance  is  especially  helpful  in  making 
strong  carton  paper  where  much  wood  and  “filling”  stuffs 
are  used. 

Circulaire  Periodique  de  la  Papeteric  gives  an  account  of  a 
new  sulphate-stuff  paper  factory  belonging  to  Montgolfier  &  Co., 
in  Lahaye-Descartes,  France.  This  factory  is  built  by  the  River 
Creuse,  which  supplies  a  water-power  that  drives  four  turbine 
wheels,  and  is  made  up  of  the  remodeled  old  mills  formerly 
standing  there,  besides  new  buildings.  The  turbine  wheels 
drive  five  wood-grinding  stones  after  the  Montgolfier  system 


forty-eight  hollanders  and  other  machines,  which  supply  pulp 
to  five  paper  machines.  Each  paper  machine  has  its  own 
steam-engine,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  “  locomobile,”  always 
ready,  can  be  attached  in  place  of  the  steam-engines  in  case  of 
repairs  or  breakage.  The  buildings,  excepting  the  vat-house, 
which  has  two  stories,  are  a  single  storey  high.  The  wood, 
which  is  cut  by  machinery  by  the  Ritter-Kellner  method,  is 
carried  into  the  storey  above  the  vats.  Three  stone  towers,  of 
medium  height,  are  built  to  make  the  sulphate  lye  in,  and  the 
gas  is  carried  off  them  without  difficulty.  The  vats  are  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  built  in  the  inside  so  that  the  lime  precipitates 
are  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  stuff.  The  gas  that 
forms  in  the  vats  is  converted  into  lye  and  used  again,  and  by 
these  means  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from  the  gas,  and 
the  acidity  from  the  wood,  is  avoided.  The  washing  of  the 
stuff  is  done  on  a  “cleaner,”  patented  by  an  English  firm, 
Everling  &  Kaindler,  which  removes  the  uncooked  bits,  and 
the  lime  and  the  stuff'  obtained  is  very  pure,  and  can  be 
bleached  with  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  lime. 

A  rise  in  parchment  papers  is  announced.  A  combination 
has  been  completed  amongst  the  parchment  paper  mills  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  All  the  mills  in  the  above 
countries  recently  decided  to  raise  the  price,  on  November  1, 
by  10  per  cent.,  or  id.  English  per  pound.  The  firms  con¬ 
cerned  have  each  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000  marks  to  the 
general  fund  if  they  sell  under  the  prices  settled  between  them. 

The  Scientific  American  says  : — One  of  the  new  applications 
of  a  waste  product  to  a  useful  purpose  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper  of  cedar-wood  pulp  for  underlaying  carpets,  wrapping  of 
wool,  furs,  &c.  The  paper-makers  procure  the  cedar  chips  of 
pencil  manufacturers,  and  the  paper  made  of  this  material  will, 
it  is  claimed,  preserve  articles  wrapped  in  it  from  moths.  The 
wood  spoken  of  is  full  of  an  aromatic  wax  or  oil,  which  makes 
the  wood  impervious  to  water  and  objectionable  to  insects. 
Cedar-wood  chests  and  cedar-wood  shavings  have  long  been 
used  for  packing  winter  clothing  and  furs  to  keep  out  moths. 

American  Government  Bank-note  Paper. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Paper  Mill  states  that  the 
paper  that  is  now  used  by  the  Government  for  bank-notes  is 
not  a  “  distinctive  paper,”  it  having  but  two  strands  of  silk 
running  the  length  of  the  sheet,  which  any  one  can  make  by 
getting  two  light  sheets  of  bank-note  and  pasting  them  together 
with  the  silk  strands  laid  in  between.  The  patent  under  which 
this  paper  is  made  is  the  Hayward  patent,  and  the  paper  is 
manufactured  by  Crane  &  Co.,  at  Dalton,  Mass.  The  “  dis¬ 
tinctive  ”  or  “  localised  fibre  ”  paper,  which  was  used  by  the 
Government  up  to  1879,  was  of  the  Willcox  patent,  and  made 
at  Glen  Mills,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  was  made  by  the 
short  scraps  of  red  and  blue  silk  being  put  on  the  sheet,  while 
making,  by  a  patented  process,  making  the  fibre  appear  in  one 
portion  of  the  sheet  only.  This  “  localised  fibre  "paper  was 
used  by  the  Government  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  there 
never  was  a  counterfeit  presented  at  the  Treasury  for  redemp¬ 
tion  while  the  bank-notes  were  printed  on  that  kind  of  paper. 
Ballard,  the  great  counterfeiter,  said  the  only  way  it  could  be 
counterfeited  would  be  by  buying  a  paper  mill  and  making  it. 

A  New  Paper  Barrel. — On  reading  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  a  new  and  improved  paper  barrel, 
which  is  said  to  be  strong,  durable,  and  absolutely  liquor  proof, 
and  which  can  be  used  for  storing  or  transporting  all  kinds  of 
liquids,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  consider  that  the  work  is  so 
complicated  as  to  leave  little  margin  of  profit.  The  walls  of 
the  barrel  are  composed  of  a  series  of  paper  blanks,  provided 
in  their  longitudinal  edges  with  a  series  of  triangular  or  tapered 
notches  or  gores,  so  that  the  blanks  have  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  united  barrel  staves  placed  side  by  side.  The  first 
blank  is  placed  upon  a  suitable  collapsible  core,  and  at  its 
ends  is  secured  to  the  bevelled  outer  surface  of  a  series  of 
rings  by  means  of  cement  or  other  suitable  adhesive  substance. 
A  number  of  the  blanks  are  then  secured  upon  the  first  blank 
by  means  of  the  adhesive  material,  the  ends  of  the  blanks 
extending  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  rings.  The  sheets  or 
blanks  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  their  joints  are  not 
over  each  other,  but  alternately  the  solid  portion  of  one  blank 
covers  the  gores  of  the  adjacent  blanks.  The  several  layers  on 
the  core  are  then  pressed  together  by  suitable  means,  and  thus 
form  a  rigid  shell.  The  core  is  then  collapsed  and  removed, 
as  the  shell  formed  has  sufficient  strength  and  thickness  to 
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sferve  as  core  for  the  following  layers.  The  heads  of  the 
barrel  consist  each  of  two  strong  paper  discs  secured  to  each 
other  by  means  of  cement  or  other  suitable  adhesive  material, 
of  which  the  interior  discs  fit  precisely  within  the  rings.  The 
diameter  of  the  outer  disc  is  such  that  their  rims  are  flush  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  shell.  Then  more  paper  blanks  or 
sheets  are  secured  on  the  shell  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  forming  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  and  extending 
some  distance  beyond  the  outer  disc  of  the  heads.  Strong 
paper  rings  are  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  paper  shell  thus 
formed  against  the  outer  disc  of  the  heads,  and  are  cemented 
or  secured  by  other  adhesive  material  to  the  heads,  and  the 
projecting  part  of  the  shell  and  the  ends  of  the  shell  are  turned 
off  flush  with  the  outer  faces  of  the  rings  on  the  heads.  Before 
the  heads  are  inserted  the  bung-hole  is  cut  in  the  shell.  Strong 
iron  hoops  or  bands  are  then  applied  on  the  barrel,  and  the 
ends  or  heads  are  secured  by  means  of  screw  clamps,  and  the 
barrel  is  then  filled  with  linseed  oil  under  pressure,  so  that 
it  is  impregnated  with  oil  from  the  interior  towards  the 
exterior.  The  remaining  oil  is  then  drawn  oft.  The  impreg¬ 
nated  barrel  is  then  baked  at  a  temperature  of  120  deg.  to  140 
deg.  R.  The  temporary  hoops  or  bands  are  removed,  and  then 
permanent  bands  or  hoops  are  applied,  and  the  heads  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  angle  irons. — Invention. 


The  “ Encyclopedia  Britannic  a!' 


A  DINNER  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  to  the  contributors  to 
the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  in  celebration  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  that  work,  was  held  in  the  dining-hall  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  nth  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  l  ost.  Amongst  the  guests  present  were  the  following : — Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  Professor  Adamson,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Count  Ugo 
Balzani,  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan,  Professor 
Cayley,  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Professors  Cleland,  George 
Darwin,  Douglas,  Michael  Foster,  and  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett,  Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Gold- 
smid,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Dr.  A.  Gunther,  Sir  Charles  Hanley,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hatch,  Baron  von  Hugel,  Professor  Hymans,  Mr.  Henry 
Jones,  Professors  Ray  Lankester  and  Iiayter  Lewis,  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  Professor  Macalister,  Colonel  Maurice,  Professor  Middleton, 
Captain  Moriarty,  R.N. ,  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Dr.  John  Murray,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newton,  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  Professor  A.  Roberts,  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  Professor  Sidgwick,  Professors  Skeat  and  Vines,  General  Walker, 
Professors  Wallace,  Marshall  Ward,  and  Wilkins,  M.  Charles  Yriarte, 
Paris,  Professor  Greenhill,  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  F. 
Drummond,  Professor  Keane,  Professor  Douglas,  Mr.  York  Powell, 
Mr.  Paton,  and  many  others. 

The  Chairman,  after  giving  the  loyal  toasts,  said  a  work  of  twenty- 
four  volumes  and  the  united  labour  of  more  than  a  thousand  English 
and  foreign  scholars  was  too  large  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  toast. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  treat  them  separately.  In  first  giving  the 
toast  of  “  Literature  ”  he  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  separating 
literature  from  science,  and  science  from  literature. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  response,  said  they  found  literature  still  judged 
by  the  same  rules,  still  obeying  the  same  functions,  and  preserving 
from  generation  to  generation  the  same  great  and  immortal  names. 
Alight  they  not  see  in  the  stability  of  literature  the  permanent  character 
of  the  great  work  they  had  assisted  to  completion  ? 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “Science.” 

Dr.  Geikie  responded,  and  said  the  old  limits  within  which  culture 
was  confined  had  proved  altogether  to  be  too  small  for  the  progress 
of  the  present  day.  The  soldiers  of  the  republic  of  science  had  some¬ 
times  been  accused  of  a  strong  desire  to  attack  University  culture  and 
carry  it  by  storm.  For  his  part  he  wished  that  both  might  long 
stand,  but  that  University  culture  might  interpose  no  barrier  against 
the  freest  communion  between  the  learned  society  inside  and  the 
unlearned  world  without. 

The  Chairman,  in  submitting  the  toast  of  “Art,”  said  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  defining  the  frontier  line  between  art  and  science. 

M.  Yriarte  responded.  There  was,  he  said,  a  point  where  art 
and  science  met.  History  could  lean  upon  art,  for  art  was  the  mirror 
which  reflected  men  and  things.  Art,  to  use  a  modern  word,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  suggestive. 

Professor  Michael  Foster  proposed  “The  Editor,”  and  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  spoke  of  the  work 
being  wonderfully  well  carried  out. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith  very  briefly  returned  thanks,  and 
thought  no  monument  of  English  work  had  shown  the  good  quality 
of  give-and-take,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  whole,  as 


had  been  exhibited  by  the  contributors  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” 

Professor  Newton  proposed  “  The  Publishers”  in  a  playful  speech, 
in  which  he  disputed  the  existence  in  the  present  day  of  any  spirit  of 
antagonism  between  author  and  publisher. 

Air.  Adam  \V.  Black  replied.  During  fifteen  years  of  preparation 
there  had  not  been,  he  said,  a  single  instance  of  friction  of  any 
moment  between  the  publishers  and  contributors.  They  had  mutually 
allowed  latitude.  The  authors’  corrections  had  amounted  to  what 
was  equivalent  to  the  setting  up  of  the  twenty-four  quarto  volumes 
from  beginning  to  end  twice  over. 
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IVe  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  these  Recipes. 

We  give  them  as  culled  from  various  sources. 

Glazed  Printing  Inks. — In  order  to  give  printing  inks  a  rich, 
bronze-like  appearance,  the  following  may  be  adopted.  Take  12  oz. 
of  shellac  and  dissolve  in  half  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  a  strength 
of  ninety-five  degrees.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  add  7  oz. 
of  aniline  red,  and  leave  it  standing  for  a  few  hours.  The  liquid  will 
then  be  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  added  in  small  quantities  to  good 
black,  blue,  or  other  dark  ink. 

An  Ink  for  Rubber  Stamps. — Take  aniline,  rose  or  violet, 
go  grains ;  boil  this  in  1  oz.  of  distilled  water  ;  then  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  glycerine  and  half  as  much  molasses.  The  crystals  of 
the  aniline  dye  must  be  worked  up  with  the  boiling  water,  and  the 
other  ingredients  added  in  succession.  This  ink  will  not  readily 
smear,  and  yet  does  not  easily  dry  upon  the  pad. 

Grease  spots  can  be  removed  from  paper  with  benzole  and  magnesia. 
Burnt  magnesia  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  ot 
benzole  until  it  forms  one  substance,  which  will,  in  a  short  time, 
become  crumbling.  Rub  the  spots  with  this  mixture  and  then  rap  off 
the  crumbs.  Fresh  spots  disappear  at  once  and  those  of  long  duration 
after  two  or  three  applications.  This  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  securely  fastened  with  a  glass  stopper. 

Blotting-paper  for  Copying.— A  German  journal  gives  the 
following  process  for  making  blotting-paper  able  to  give  copies  of 
letters  :  Soak  4  parts  of  the  best  clear  glue  in  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of 
pure  water  and  3  parts  of  ammonia  liquor,  until  the  glue  is  thoroughly 
softened.  Warm  it  till  the  glue  is  dissolved,  and  add  3  parts  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  8  parts  of  glycerine,  stirring  the  whole  well,  and  letting 
it  come  to  the  boiling  point.  While  the  mixture  is  hot,  paint  it  with 
a  broad  brush  on  clean  white  blotting-paper  until  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  soaked  and  a  thin  coating  remains  on  the  surface.  Let  it 
dry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  writing 
or  sketch  to  be  copied  is  done  with  the  usual  aniline  ink  on  writing- 
paper.  Before  transferring  it  to  the  blotting-paper,  wet  the  latter  with 
a  sponge  or  brush  and  clean  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  Place  the  written  side  on  the  blotting-paper,  and  press 
out  air  bubbles.  After  a  few  moments  of  gentle  pressure,  remove  the 
written  paper.  A  number  of  copies  can  be  made,  after  the  manner  of 
the  “  graph  ”  processes,  from  the  blotting-paper.  When  the  impres¬ 
sions  grow  faint,  damp  the  surface  of  the  blotting-paper  again. 


Printers’  Laughs. 

A  COUNTRY  editor  has  bought  a  gun,  and  the  comp,  who  set  Up 
“When  morning  purples  all  the  skies,”  in  the  account  of  the  choir 
singing,  as  “  When  mourning  puppies  fill  the  sky,”  has  left  town  and 
is  seeking  for  work  under  an  assumed  name. 

“  On,  merchant,  in  thine  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

And  look  for  something  to  ap  p  p  p 
A’our  yearning  for  greenback  v  v  v, 

Take  our  advice  and  now  be  y  y  y, 

Go  straight  ahead  and  advert  i  i  i, 

You’ll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u, 

Neglect  can  offer  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once,  prolong  your  d  a  a  a, 

A  silent  business  soon  d  k  k  k. — Buffalo  ATews. 

A  Western  Editor’s  Hardships.— The  following  is  a  Nebraska 
editor’s  explanation  for  being  late:  “Our  paper  is  two  days  late  this 
week,  owing  to  an  accident  to  our  press.  When  we  started  to  run  the 
edition  Wednesday  night,  as  usual,  one  of  the  guy-ropes  gave  way, 
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allowing  the  forward  gilder-flnke  to  fall,  and  break  as  it  struck  the 
flunker-flopper.  This,  of  course,  as  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
a  press  will  understand,  left  the  gang-plank  with  only  one  flip-flap  to 
support  it,  which  also  dropped  and  broke  off  the  wrapper-chock. 
This  loosened  the  fluking  between  the  ramrod  and  the  flibber-snatcher, 
which  also  caused  trouble.  The  report  that  the  delay  was  caused  by 
over-indulgence  in  intoxicating  stimulants  by  ourself  is  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  the  peeled  condition  of  our  right  eye  being  caused  by  our 
going  into  the  hatchway  of  the  press  in  our  anxiety  to  start  it,  and 
pulling  the  coupling-pin,  after  the  slap-bang  was  broken,  which 
caused  the  dingus  to  rise  up  and  welt  us  in  the  optic.  '  We  expect  a 
brand-new  gilder-fluke  on  this  afternoon’s  train.” 

A  MAN  who  subscribed  for  a  Montgomery  County  (Pa.)  paper  for 
three  months  sent  the  following  note  to  the  editor  :  “I  want  to  pay 
my  subscription,  but  I’m  a  little  short  of  money  ;  so  I  send  you  a  half- 
dozen  eggs.  If  you’ll  put  ’em  under  a  settin’  hen,  they’ll  hatch  out 
enough  chickens  to  pay  for  a  year’s  subscription.” 


fomt  (Tlofee. 

Messrs.  Pardon  &  Sons,  of  Wine  Office-court,  are  about  to 
entirely  rebuild  their  premises,  and  lay  down  new  machinery. 

Messrs.  John  Elliott,  Son,  &  Co.,  Defiance  Foundry,  Otley, 
have  one  of  their  Wharfedale  machines  now  on  show  at  96,  Farringdon- 
street. 

A  fire,  which  was  fortunately  extinguished  before  much  damage 
had  been  done,  occurred  recently  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Field  & 
Tuer,  Leadenhall  Press,  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

The  illustrated  Christmas  number  of  “  Stationery  and  Bookselling  ” 
is  a  handsome  volume,  demy  4to.,  of  112  pages.  It  is  printed  by 
Messrs.  Abraham  Kingdon  &  Newnham,  12,  Finsbury-street.  Some 
of  the  engravings  might  have  been  brought  up  better. 

Mr.  W.  FI.  Smith,  printer,  of  Leamington,  has  been  fined  ^20  and 
costs  amounting  to  £5.  14s.  for  publishing  a  bill  relating  to  a  recent 
municipal  election  in  the  town  without  affixing  his  name  thereto  as  the 
printer.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given.  The  proceedings  were  taken 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  18S4. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Publishers'  Circular  is  a  portly 
volume  of  248  pages,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings.  It 
gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  season’s  books,  with  critical  notices. 
The  advertisements  are  very  numerous,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  manager  of  that  department. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  i,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  announce 
a  new  and  enlarged  edtion  of  their  “Shorthand  Dictionary.”  The 
work,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date, 
will  be  issued  in  nine  fortnightly  parts  at  4d.  each,  the  first  part  being 
ready  on  January  1.  Each  part  will  consist  of  32  pages. 

There  is  one  woman  journalist  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parnell  Commission.  She  is,  however  a  somewhat  famous  exception, 
for  they  say  that  she  is  none  other  than  Madame  Venturi,  the  well- 
known  friend  of  Mazzini.  She  holds  the  seat  allotted  to  an  Irish 
newspaper,  and  does  correspondence  for  some  Continental  journals. 

The  old-established  printing  business  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Williams, 
at  143,  Queen-street,  Portsea  (recently  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Kensing¬ 
ton  &  Fearn),  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Son,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Portsmouth  Times  and  Evening  Mail,  and  will  be 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  their  present  extensive  general  printing 
trade. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Gammon  (Messrs. 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.),  9,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  bookseller  and 
publisher,  who  died  on  September  19th,  was  proved  on  November  10th; 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  exceeding  ,£49,000.  The  testator’s 
business  is  to  be  continued  by  his  executors  until  his  youngest  child 
comes  of  age. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Martin  John  Callow,  late  of  65,  Dartmouth-park- 
road,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Goodall  &  Sons,  Camden  Works, 
Camden  Town,  playing  card  manufacturers  and  general  stationers, 
who  died  on  October  1,  was  proved  on  October  29  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Priddle,  the  sister  and  sole  executrix,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
exceeding  ^2,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  was 
resolved  that  tenders  for  the  ordinary  lithography  of  contract  plans  and 
drawings  required  by  the  Board  be  invited  from  six  of  the  leading 
firms ;  that  the  contract  be  for  one  year  ;  and  that  sample  sheets, 
embracing  a  variety  of  work,  be  submitted  to  the  firms  from  whom 
tenders  are  invited. 

A  Smoking  Concert  will  be  given  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel, 
White  Friars,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  December  17,  18S8,  at  8  p.m.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyne,  V.P.  A 


subscription  is  being  raised  for  the  above  most  deserving  object,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  substantial  sum  will  be  realised.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  at  the  National  Society  of  Lithographic  Artists  and 
Engravers,  52,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Sad  Death  of  a  Welsh  Newspaper  Proprietor. — A  painful 
sensation  was  recently  caused  at  Carmarthen  by  the  death,  on  his  own 
premises,  of  Mr.  Wm.  John  Morgan.  Inside  the  engine-room  door  is 
a  well  containing  ten  feet  of  water,  used  for  supplying  the  engine. 
Into  this  Mr,  Morgan  must  have  fallen,  for  the  workmen,  on  coming 
to  the  premises,  found  him  in  it,  the  water  just  covering  his  head. 
Dr.  Hughes  was  immediately  summoned,  but  life  was  then  extinct. 
The  deceased  gentleman  had  for  many  years  identified  himself  with  the 
public  life  of  the  town,  and  was  widely  known  and  esteemed. 

A  complimentary  dinner  to  Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  well-known 
journalist,  who  is  leaving  London  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Glasgow  Pferald ,  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  presided,  and 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening.  Mr.  James  Walker  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Keltie  were  vice-presidents.  The  guests  and  speakers  included  Mr. 
William  Black,  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  M.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Muloch,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  Allan,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bussy,  Mr.  D.  Bremner,  Mr.  R.  M.  Dingwall, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Dunning,  Mr.  A.  F.  Murison,  Mr.  W.  Jeans,  Mr.  J.  Todd, 
and  Mr.  E.  Johnstone. 

Depression  in  the  Printing  Trade. — The  result  of  a  ballot 
taken  amongst  the  members  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  on 
a  proposal  to  “temporarily  extend  provident  benefit  for  five  weeks,” 
w»as  made  known  on  the  17th  ult.  The  normal  time  during  which 
provident  relief  is  given  extends  to  sixteen  weeks,  and  as  12s.  is  the 
amount  payable  weekly  to  a  member,  he  would  receive  in  the  period 
specified  £9.  12s.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  the  printing  trade 
is  in  so  depressed  a  condition  that  the  proposal  to  extend  the  benefit — 
one  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  society  at  this  time  of 
year — became  necessary.  The  result  has  been  that  the  number  of 
members  voting  in  favour  of  the  proposal  was  4,516,  and  of  those 
voting  against  the  proposition  was  675,  thus  sanctioning  it  by  a  majority 
of  3,841. 

Printing  Machines. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Buxton,  D.  Braithwaite,  and 
M.  Smith,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Printing  Works,  have  recently 
taken  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  relation  to  typographic  printing 
machines,  in  which  they  claim  as  follows  : — The  combination  of 
cylinder  having  two  impression  surfaces,  with  a  reversing  and  re-feed¬ 
ing  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  rotary  gripper,  fixed  rings, 
concentric  with  the  path  of  the  gripper  gearing  and  devices  for  ope¬ 
rating  the  gripper,  and  an  adjustable  finger  for  releasing  the  gripper  ; 
and  with  a  taking-off  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  rotating 
grippers,  gearing  and  devices  for  operating  the  grippers,  endless  tra¬ 
velling  bands,  and  devices  for  releasing  the  grippers  of  the  impression 
cylinder. 

The  Technical  Class  for  the  study  of  Typography,  started  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  by  Mr.  II.  Jowett,  appears  to  be  very  successful.  The  lectures 
are  most  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  cover  a  much  wider  ground  than 
even  the  necessities  of  the  Guild  syllabus  demand.  An  interesting  and 
altogether  unique  feature  of  the  class  is  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
specially  prepared  under  Mr.  Jowett’s  direction,  and  which  fully  illus¬ 
trate  the  different  lectures.  In  addition  to  these,  at  the  lectures  on 
type-casting,  moulds,  matrices,  and  type  in  all  stages  of  manufacture 
were  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  pupils  after  each  lecture,  and  this 
principle  will  be  carried  out  as  each  branch  of  the  subject  is  reached. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  sixty. 

A  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  London  District  of  the 
National  Association  of  Journalists  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.  at  Ander- 
ton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  C.,  Mr.  P.  W.  Claydon  presiding.  The 
association  now  numbers  about  11,000  members,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  this  number  will  be  before  long  considerably  augmented. 
The  Chairman  referred  in  pleasing  terms  to  the  recent  visit  of  the 
executive  to  Bristol,  where  a  most  successful  meeting  was  held.  The 
reception  given  them  by  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Press  was  very 
gratifying ;  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  full  reports 
were  published  of  their  meetings.  It  w'as  stated  that  a  meeting  would 
be  held  in  London,  probably  during  January  next,  to  convert  the 
association  into  the  Institute  of  journalists. 

The  committee  of  the  Lithographic  Artists,  Designers,  Engravers, 
&c.,  Benevolent  Fund  are  endeavouring  to  form  an  Art  Union  for 
the  benefit  of  the  above  fund,  and  appeal  for  contributions  of  sketches, 
engravings,  chromo-lithographs,  or  any  work  of  art  suitable  for  a 
prize.  The  most  suitable  sketch  sent  in  will  (by  permission  of  the 
Artist)  be  reproduced,  and  a  copy  presented  to  the  purchaser  of  every 
ticket.  Several  gentlemen  have  promised  to  contribute  sketches,  and 
some  have  already  been  received.  Contributions  are  asked  for  as 
early  as  possible,  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  committee  should  know 
what  prizes  they  can  offer  before  printing  the  tickets.  All  communica¬ 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Newbery,  National  Society’s  office,  52j 
Fleet-street. 
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Messrs.  Unwin  Bros,  have  printed  a  little  pamphlet  “  What  is 
Underpaid  Labour,”  giving  an  account  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them  by  the  Society  of  Compositors  of  being  an  unfair  house.  A 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  firm  by  fifteen  of  their  employes , 
asking  that  the  house  should  be  opened  under  the  rules  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors.  Another  memorial  was  then  pre¬ 
sented  by  twenty-five  compositors  protesting  against  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  arrangement,  which  had  worked  well  for  so  many  years. 
The  firm  met  two  representatives  of  the  minority,  but  they  were 
unable  to  show  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  the  proposed 
alteration,  and  accordingly  the  matter  remains  as  it  was.  The  majority 
consisted  of  all  the  long-service  hands. 

With  the  view  of  spreading  an  interest  in  the  question  of  technical 
education,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what  such  educa¬ 
tion  means,  the  trustees  of  the  People’s  Palace  held  two  conversaziones 
on  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  November  24,  and  Saturday,  December 
I.  The  programmes  included  (besides  gymnastic  displays  in  the 
gymnasium  and  a  concert  in  the  Queen’s  Hall),  an  exhibition  in  the 
new  technical  schools,  recently  built  by  the  Drapers’  Company.  All 
the  different  departments  of  the  schools  were  open  for  inspection,  and 
the  boys  of  the  technical  day  school  were  seen  at  work  at  the  bench, 
vice,  lathe,  &c.  Experiments  were  performed  by  the  boys  in  the 
chemical  and  electricial  laboratories.  Boys  were  also  seen  at  work  on 
various  kinds  of  drawing,  also  at  wood-carving,  modelling,  & c. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette , 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  was  3S5.  The  number  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  401,  showing  a  decrease  of  16, 
being  a  net  increase  in  1888,  to  date,  of  six.  The  failures  in  the 
Printing  and  Stationery  Trades  were  nil,  as  compared  with  six  and  five 
in  1SS7  and  1S86  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures, 
there  were  333  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sales  Office 
during  the  same  four  weeks,  making  a  total  in  1888,  to  date,  of  3,231. 
The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  was  904.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,022,  showing  a  decrease 
of  1 18,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  1,067.  The  number 
published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  36.  The  number 
in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  51,  showing  a  decrease 
of  15,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1888,  to  date,  of  142. 

The  Will  of  the  late  J.  M.  Levy. — The  will  (dated  July  4, 
18S7),  with  three  codicils  (dated  July  1 1,  1888;  Aug.  4,  1888;  and 
Sept.  29,  1888),  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy,  J.P.,  late  of  No.  51,  Grosvenor- 
street,  Hyde  Park,  who  died  on  Oct.  12,  at  Florence  Cottage,  Rams¬ 
gate,  has  been  proved.  Mr.  Edward  Lawson  and  Mr.  Albert  Levy, 
the  sons,  and  Mr.  Alderman  George  Faudel  Phillips,  the  son-in-law, 
are  the  executors.  The  value  of  the  personal  estate,  exclusive  of  real 
property,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £525,000.  The  testator  bequeaths 
,£1,000  to  each  of  his  two  sisters,  and  other  legacies  to  many  old  and 
personal  friends,  and  also  to  his  servants.  In  addition  to  other  gifts, 
the  testator  bequeaths  to  his  daughter  Matilda  £1,000,  free  of  duty,  to 
be  applied  or  distributed  by  her  for  such  purposes  of  charity  as  she 
may  think  most  advisable.  He  devises  to  his  said  daughter  Matilda, 
absolutely,  his  freehold  house  and  the  surrounding  land  at  Ramsgate, 
with  the  furniture,  china,  and  pictures  contained  in  his  residence  there. 
The  testator  directs  that,  with  regard  to  his  London  residence, 
5 1 ,  Grosvenor-street,  and  the  furniture,  plate,  china,  books,  pictures, 
&c. ,  his  trustees  shall  permit  his  said  daughter,  at  her  option,  to  have 
the  personal  use  thereof  for  such  period  as  she  should  desire.  The 
residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  he  leaves  upon  trust  for  his 
seven  surviving  children  for  life,  and  then  to  their  children  as  they  may 
appoint. 

Technical  Education.— Alderman  White  (Messrs.  White  &  Pike) 
recently  delivered  a  stirring  and  memorable  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Typography  class  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  an  earnest  throng  of  young  men.  Mr. 
White  has  a  quiet  but  forcible  delivery,  and  is  full  of  pointed  anecdote. 
He  took  his  hearers  back  with  him  in  thought  to  the  times  of  the 
earliest  printers.  He  described  their  methods  of  work,  their  difficulties, 
their  dangers,  and  the  poor  return  they  often  got  for  their  services, 
lie  showed  the  growth  of  printing  from  its  introduction  into  England 
to  our  own  times,  and,  dropping  the  historical,  he  spoke  of  the  rapid 
strides  to  be  observed  in  printing  during  the  past  sixty  years.  He  told 
eloquently  of  the  many  advantages  conferred  on  mankind  generally, 
and  Englishmen  in  particular,  by  the  power  of  the  public  press  :  how 
that  power  had  caused  many  bad  laws  to  be  reformed,  and  had  brought 
to  light  many  dark  spots  which  could  only  be  reached  by  some  very 
powerful  agency.  He  showed,  furthermore,  how  all  young  men  who 
have  inherited  the  glorious  privileges  conferred  by  printing,  also  inherit 
the  responsibility  of  proving  themselves  worthy  of  their  calling,  and 
he  very  earnestly  asked  his  young  friends  to  resolve  not  to  be  ordinary 
workmen  only,  but  high-class  workmen,  with  clean  lips,  and  a  clean 
heart,  and  a  determination  to  be  honest  and  true  at  their  work  and 
also  in  their  life. 


(pereonaf 

Mr.  W.  F.  Edwin,  formerly  editor  of  the  Blackpool  Times,  has 
been  appointed  editor  and  manager  of  the  Hunts  County  News. 

Mr.  John  Hutton,  of  19,  Taviton-street,  Golden-square,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  London  County  Council  for  South  St.  Pancras. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  colleague 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  McDowall,  has  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the 
Dumfries  Standard. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  we  hear,  has  sold  out  almost  all  his 
interest  in  the  Central  News  Agency,  and  it  has  been  bought  up  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hurlbert,  the  American  gentleman  who  recently  produced  a 
book  on  Ireland  under  Coercion. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Cook,  the  librarian  of  the  London  Society  of  Com¬ 
positors,  has  been  elected  as  one  of  the  six  representatives  of  Finsbury 
on  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  Cook’s  name  was  second  on  the 
list,  with  13,660  votes. 

Mr.  Kichard  Gibbs,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gibbs  &  Bam- 
forth,  printers,  of  St.  Albans,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  that  city.  In 
the  year  1855  Mr.  Gibbs  founded  the  Herts  Advertiser,  which  journal 
is  still  being  carried  on  by  his  son,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bamforth. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  mentioned  as  successor  to  Mr.  Phelps.  The  Tribune 
worked  harder  to  secure  the  election  of  President  Harrison  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  States.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  an  admirable 
speaker,  with  a  cultured  mind,  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
international  politics,  a  fine  presence,  and  a  genial  manner.  Mr.  Reid 
is  “a  thorough  American,”  imbued  in  every  fibre  with  the  convictions 
of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Star  has  the  following  about  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  who 
recently  lectured  on  “Bookbinding”  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition: — - 
“  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  is  a  small,  effeminate-looking  man,  with 
clean-shaven  face,  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle.  Possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  means,  he  had  been  content  with  the  ordinary,  do-nothing 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  until  the  study  of  economics  led  him  to 
the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  learn  and  practise 
a  craft.  At  the  workshop  attached  to  his  house  at  Hendon,  he  turns 
out  some  very  beautiful,  if  somewhat  too  ornate  specimens  of  the  book¬ 
binder’s  art.  In  the  stitching  and  other  phases  of  his  work  he  is 
assisted  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  owes  his  double-barrelled  name,  she 
being  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cobden.  Mr.  Sanderson  commenced  the 
experimental  part  of  his  lecture  by  taking  off  his  coat  and  donning 
what  he  trusted  would  be  the  banner  of  the  future — a  workman’s 
apron.  Fortunately  he  did  not  overhear  the  criticism  of  some  book¬ 
binders’  assistants,  who,  at  the  back  of  the  room,  implied  that  he  knew 
his  subject  very  imperfectly,  and  only  wanted  an  advertisement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  his  poetic  appearance  and 
enthusiastic  manner  ;  his  detailed  description  of  the  various  processes, 
including  some  which  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  himself,  because 
— alas  for  the  Socialistic  millenium  ! —  ‘he  did  not  like  them,’  and, 
finally,  his  appeal  to  bind  books  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  a  homage 
to  the  genius  of  the  author.  So  far  from  being  in  the  least  exhausted 
by  his  lecture  of  nearly  two  hours’  duration,  Mr.  Sanderson  held  forth 
on  the  ornamentation  of  books  for  a  further  considerable  period  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  a  privileged  few 
who  stayed  to  listen  to  him.” 


Hegaf  j£ottxn$e. 

Newspaper  Privilege  in  Reporting.— In  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  Nov.  23,  the  case  of  “  Venables  and  Others  v.  Fitt  and 
Others  ”  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and  a  special  jury.  It  was 
an  action  for  libel  brought  by  a  firm  of  land  agents  and  surveyors, 
carrying  on  business  in  Chancery-lane,  against  the  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  the  North  Middlesex  Chronicle.  The  defendants  pleaded 
that  the  alleged  libel  was  a  report  of  certain  proceedings  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  therefore  privileged.  It  was  stated  that  other  papers 
which  had  published  a  similar  report  had  inserted  apologies,  but  the 
defendants  refused  to  do  so,  simply  stating  that  their  columns  were 
open  to  any  explanation  or  contradiction  that  might  be  offered. 
Evidence  was  given  for  the  defence  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
of  the  speeches,  and  that  the  meeting  was  open  to  the  public.  The 
result  was  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  defendants. 

Imprisonment  of  a  Newspaper  Proprietor. — At  the  Essex 
Assizes,  Chelmsford,  on  Dec.  4,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  Ernest 
William  Andrew  Brown,  proprietor  of  the  Colchester  Western  Express, 
otherwise  the  Owl,  came  up  on  bail  to  answer  an  indictment  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  libel  on  Mrs.  Isabella  Mary  Green,  at  Colchester,  last  August. 
Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Lynch  defended.  Mr.  Willis, 
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in  opening  the  case,  said  the  defendant  appeared  to  devote  himself 
chiefly  to  gathering  scandal  in  Colchester,  and  publishing  it  in  his 
paper.  There  lived  in  the  parish  of  Great  Holland  a  gentleman  named 
Walter  Green,  a  farmer  and  parish  churchwarden,  and  a  man  of  very 
respectable  position.  He  married  nine  or  ten  years  ago  a  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  position  at  Colchester,  Mr.  Argent,  and 
the  lady  had  been  called  from  her  earliest  days  “  Tiny,”  although  her 
real  name  was  Isabella  Mary.  She  and  her  husband  lived  in  great 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  village.  In  the  next  village  there  lived  a 
gentleman  named  John  Salmon,  a  bachelor,  and  also  a  farmer.  Mr. 
Salmon  and  Mr.  Green  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms.  Mr.  Salmon 
had  what  was  called  a  fresh  complexion.  He  mentioned  that  in  order 
that  the  jury  might  understand  the  paragraph  which  was  complained 
of,  and  which  read  as  follows  : — “  Greens  are  very  nice  in  season,  but 
Tiny  prefers  fresh  Salmon.”  That  he  contended  referred  to  Mrs. 
Green,  and  several  witnesses  were  called  to  swear  that  they  understood 
the  paragraph  was  intended  to  reflect  upon  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr. 
Salmon. — Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said  the 
paper  was  one  of  that  peculiar  class  of  papers  which  were  getting  to  be 
very  prevalent  among  us.  It  was,  he  considered,  eminently  discredit¬ 
able  to  us  as  a  people  that  so  many  papers  which  contained  paragraphs 
referring  to  individuals  found  purchasers.  None  of  the  paragraphs 
were  so  framed  as  to  mention  clearly  the  names  of  the  persons  on 
whom  they  reflected,  but  very  frequently  they  were  so  framed  as  to 
cause  great  pain,  great  vexation,  and  great  offence.  On  considering 
their  verdict  he  asked  the  jury  to  consider  also  the  nature  of  the  paper 
in  which  the  paragraph  appeared.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  without  hard  labour. 


Cofonta?  Jfofftng#* 

The  Melbourne  Mirror  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  journal  printed 
and  published  by  the  Centennial  Printing  Company.  The  reading 
matter  is  written  in  a  crisp  and  pithy  style,  and  deals  with  interesting 
topics.  A  cartoon  is  to  be  issued  with  each  number. 

As  an  instance  of  how  land  increases  in  value  in  country  towns,  as 
well  as  in  marvellous  Melbourne,  the  following  is  worthy  of  record. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  marriage  took  place  between  Mr.  Uougal 
M‘Dougall,  of  the  firm  of  Sands  &  M‘Dougall,  stationers,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  Miss  Chisholm,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Moffat 
Chisholm,  then  a  prosperous  merchant  in  the  city.  As  a  wedding 
gift  the  young  lady  was  presented  with  an  allotment  of  land  in  Timor  - 
street,  Warrnambool,  on  which  was  erected  a  decent  cottage,  the 
value  then  being  estimated  at  about  £300.  An  offer  has  recently  been 
made  for  this  block  at  £50  per  foot,  the  total  value  now  being  some¬ 
what  about  £3,000. — Land  and  Property  Record. 

A  telegram  received  from  Sydney  (N.S.W.)  states  that  the  offices 
of  the  Australian  Town  and  Country  Journal  and  Evening  Post  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th  ult.  The  buildings  were  considered  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Australia.  They  were  erected  only  four  years  ago, 
and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  ,£100,000.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  print  the  papers  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  office.  Insurance 
had  been  effected  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  The  strong-room  was 
untouched,  and  all  the  books  were  saved.  The  proprietors  succeeded 
in  getting  some  type  and  a  Victory  machine  for  temporary  use,  and 
new  machinery  has  been  ordered  from  England,  Messrs.  Joseph  Foster 
&  Sons,  of  Preston,  being  the  firm  selected,  we  believe. 

The  Victorian  Farmers’  Gazette  has  been  printed  and  published  at 
Shepparton  ever  since  its  establishment,  but,  with  a  view  to  its  better 
circulation,  the  plant,  &c.,  has  been  removed  to  Melbourne.  It  is  at 
present  being  printed  at  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  Centennial 
Printing  Company,  134,  Russell-street.  A  company  has  been  formed 
with  ,£15,000  capital,  in  15,000  shares  of  £"i  each.  Shareholders  are 
guaranteed  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  by  Messrs.  Coldwell  and 
Callander,  the  late  proprietors  of  the  Gazette.  At  a  conference  of 
nearly  400  farmers’  delegates,  held  in  Melbourne  during  August,  the 
following  recommendation  was  adopted  unanimously: — “That  the 
conference  adopt  the  prospectus  of  the  Victorian  Farmers'  Gazette 
Company,  Limited,  so  as  to  secure  a  journal  directly  allied  to  our 
organisation,  defending  our  interests,  and  sympathising  with  the 
objects  we  seek  to  attain.”  As  the  farmers  of  the  colony  number  from 
150,000  to  160,000,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Gazette  will  become 
a  great  power  in  the  land.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  capital  is  available.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Montressor,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  in  literary  circles,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  W.  Callander. 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  books  for  the  past  nine  months  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lyell,  the  well-known  accountant, 
who  certifies  that  on  a  capital  of  £5,000  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  from 
8  to  10  per  cent,  could  be  paid.  The  office  is  to  be  worked  on  Society 
principles,  and  will  afford  employment  to  a  goodly  number  of  com¬ 
positors. 


(2jtmencan  Cftpptng^ 

The  first  number  of  the  American  Queen ,  an  illustrated  monthly, 
has  just  appeared  in  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Edward  Abbott  has  transferred  to  E.  H.  Hames  his  share  in  the 
Literary  World ,  and  ceases  to  be  the  editor  of  that  careful  and  valuable 
literary  sheet.  The  Literary  World  will  be  continued  under  the 
direction  of  Hames  &  Co. 

Edward  Gallagher,  a  New  York  newsboy,  is  assisted  with  his 
work  by  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  dog  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
houses  of  customers,  and  while  Eddie  serves  his  patrons  on  one  side 
the  dog  runs  back  and  forth  across  the  street,  takes  the  papers  in  his 
mouth  from  his  master,  and  serves  the  opposite  side.  The  lad  is  quoted 
as  saying  “  that  he  could  not  serve  all  his  customers  without  the  aid  of 
his  dog.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  could  be  run  for  five  years 
on  the  manuscripts  now  paid  for  and  stowed  away  in  its  safes  without 
the  purchase  of  another  line.  Still,  it  is  constantly  buying,  and  by  this 
time  is  doubtless  eight  or  ten  years  ahead.  The  Century  and  Harper's 
Magazine  could  be  published  for  several  years  on  matter  already 
accepted.  A  sensational  story-paper,  inferior  to  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  claims  to  have  on  hand  <  ‘  serials  ”  enough  for  ten  years  to  come. 

The  publisher  of  America  has  purchased  the  entire  business  of  the 
Chicago  Current,  and  consolidated  it  with  the  former  publication. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  sharp  rivalry  between  the  two,  in  which  America 
proved  itself  the  “  fittest”  to  survive.  America  is  a  thoroughly  non¬ 
partisan  journal,  free,  candid,  and  searching  in  its  discussions  of  affairs, 
political  and  social,  and  in  its  advocacy  of  broad  American  doctrines. 
It  is  an  extremely  readable  paper,  and  will  doubtless  achieve  a  national 
success. 

George  Perry,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Home  Journal,  died  at 
his  home,  256,  West  Fifly-fifth-street,  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  15.  He  was  about  sixty-one  years  old,  and  was  born  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  in  Western  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  College,  and  came  to  New  York  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  did  some  work  under  Charles  A.  Dana  on  Appleton’s  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia.”  He  also  did  some  writing  for  the  Home  Journal,  and  in  1867 
was  invited  by  Morris  Phillips  to  become  one  of  its  editors,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  married  lone  Hinton,  an  artist 
and  the  sister  of  Howard  Hinton.  His  wife  and  one  son,  eighteen 
years  old,  survive  him.  He  was  a  brother  of  ex-Governor  Perry,  of 
Florida.  He  had  published  some  translations  from  the  French. 


€onftnenfaf  (l  J^mgn 


A  new  periodical,  which  has  just  appeared  at  Vienna,  is  called  the 
Grapkisches  Centralblatt. 

The  printers  at  Buda-Pesth  intend  building  a  Union  house,  at  a  cost 
of  100,000  florins  (about  £"10,000). 

Among  the  divers  periodicals  now  appearing  in  Paris,  seven  are 
connected  with  next  year’s  exhibition. 

The  Export  Journal  of  Leipzig  has  been  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at 
the  International  Competition  in  Brussels. 

L’Art  de  F Imprimerie,  published  at  Brussels  by  M.  B.  Knoetig,  is 
organising  graphical  competitions  in  Belgium. 

The  Progres  Typo-litho  has  discovered  that  M.  Pasteur  is,  among 
other  things,  an  artist,  portraits  existing  by  him  of  two  of  his  scientific 
friends. 

It  is  announced  from  Constantinople  that  the  Grand  Vizier  has 
recently  promulgated  a  decree  suppressing  morning  papers,  allowing 
only  evening  prints  to  appear. 

The  English  and  American  Reporter,  the  only  English  paper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Berlin,  has  inaugurated  the  second  year  of  its  existence  by 
considerably  enlarging  its  size. 

The  world  of  science  and  letters  will  hail  with  delight  the  action  01 
the  Pope  who,  on  October  1,  sanctioned  the  regulations  which  will 
facilitate  research  in  the  Vatican  Library,  that  incomparable  mine  of 
documentary  riches. 

In  the  Austrian  Budget  the  sum  of  525,000  florins  is  set  down  as  a 
first  instalment  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Austrian  State 
Printing-office,  the  whole  cost  being  expected  to  reach  1,725,000  florins, 
or  more  than  £"170,000  sterling. 

Another  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  Petite 
Republique  Franfaise.  M.  Andrieux,  deputy  for  the  Basses- Alpes, 
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who  has  been  associated  with  it  for  some  years,  took  over  the  political 
direction  of  the  journal  on  November  23. 

On  the  Austrian  railways  travellers  may,  when  starting,  be  provided 
with  any  volume  they  desire  on  paying  a  florin,  of  which  ninety 
kreutzers  are  returned  as  soon  as  the  volume  lent  is  given  back,  only 
ten  kreutzers  being  charged  for  lending  the  book. 

The  Berlin  police  recently  discovered  a  small  clandestine  printing- 
office  in  that  city,  which  turned  out  brochures  and  pamphlets  against 
the  imperial  family  and  Prince  Bismarck.  The  owner,  Karl  Kark- 
linnis,  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  two  years  and  nine  months. 

The  Gutenberg-Journal  asks  whether  copy  from  a  type- writer  should 
be  considered  as  manuscript  or  reprint.  La  Typologie  Tucker  informs 
its  contemporary  that  in  the  States,  the  cradle  of  the  type-writer,  and 
in  England,  its  foster-mother,  it  is  always  regarded  as  manuscript. 

The  Paris  Prefect  of  Police  has  recently  issued  the  following 
decree  : — “  It  is  prohibited  to  advertise  in  the  public  roadway,  or  in 
any  public  places,  otherwise  than  by  their  title  and  price,  all  books, 
pamphlets,  brochures,  journals,  designs,  engravings,  or  other  publica¬ 
tions.” 

The  compositors  employed  in  the  principal  printing-offices  at 
Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  the  newspaper-offices,  have  decided  to 
strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  12  florins,  or  rather  less  than  20s. 
weekly,  instead  of  the  11  florins  at  present  paid,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  and  a  half. 

During  the  year  1886  there  were  published  in  the  Norwegian  King¬ 
dom  956  books  and  brochures,  120  periodicals,  109  political  and 
commercial  writings,  916  legal  publications,  doings  of  societies,  & c. 
These  emanated  from  129  typographic  printing  establishments,  nine 
lithographic,  and  several  xylographic  workshops. 

Hugo  Friebel’s  brass  type  factory  in  Leipzig-Reudnitz  announces 
brass  types  in  one  piece  with  hollow  foot.  The  advantages  which  this 
innovation  offers  over  the  wooden  types,  which  are  a  constant  source  of 
complaint,  will  doubtless  commend  themselves  to  printers.  A.  Waldow, 
of  the  Archiv  fur  Buchdruckerktmst,  says  that  he  has  tried  them  and 
found  them  clear,  durable,  and  cheap. 

Berlin  possesses  now  334  printing-offices,  against  289  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1887.  They  give  occupation  to  3,191  workmen  and  1,006 
apprentices,  2,265  of  the  former  and  573  of  the  latter  working  in  the 
137  fair  offices,  paying  according  to  the  scale  agreed  upon  between 
masters  and  men.  Twenty-five  offices,  with  444  men  and  129  boys, 
do  not  pay  scale  prices  ;  and  172  offices,  with  462  men  and  394  boys, 
do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  the  scale. 

French  compositors  would  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  foreign  workmen  to  trade  unions.  That  proviso  at  least  formed  part 
of  their  instructions  to  their  delegate  to  the  International  Trades’  Con¬ 
gress,  and  they  also  suggested  that  itshould  be  made  illegal  for  employers 
of  labour  to  boycott  trades  unionists,  just  in  the  same  way  that  picket¬ 
ing  is  rendered  illegal.  The  British  representative  (at  the  congress)  of 
the  book  trades  was  instructed  to  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  politics  in  any  form  in  trades  union  affairs. 

The  school  for  printers’  apprentices  at  Leipzig  now  numbers  200 
pupils,  who  are  divided  into  six  classes.  Eleven  teachers,  three  of 
whom  are  compositors  and  two  pressmen,  instruct  on  four  week-day 
evenings.  Besides  instruction  in  the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  the 
German  and  the  Latin  languages  are  taught,  as  well  as  accounts, 
drawing,  and  geometry.  Several  times  during  the  year  the  pupils  are 
conducted  over  paper-mills,  machine  factories,  and  other  establishments 
connected  with  printing.  The  school  is  under  the  directorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Nieper,  the  head  of  the  Leipzig  town  schools. 

Our  friends  of  the  Paper,  Printing,  and  Stationery  branches  are 
invited  by  the  Middle  German  Paper  Union  to  send  contributions  to 
the  trade  exhibitions  which  are  now  held  in  Leipzig  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Leipzig  Fairs.  As 
Leipzig  is  the  recognised  centre  of  the  Continental  Book  and  Paper 
Trades,  there  can  be  no  better  opportunity  for  bringing  our  productions 
immediately  before  the  eyes  of  our  Continental  triends.  Mr.  G. 
Hedeler,  of  Leipzig,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of 
the  Union,  has  undertaken  to  furnish  information  and  assistance  to 
intending  exhibitors  from  this  countiy. 

The  success  of  the  two  first  trade  fairs  of  the  Middle  German  Paper 
Union  has  ensured  the  regular  recurrence  of  these  exhibitions  every 
Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  exhibition,  which  will  therefore  be  held 
at  the  coming  Easter  by  the  Paper  Union  in  Leipzig,  will  last  from 
the  2nd  to  the  5th  May,  1889.  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  these  half-yearly  technical  exhibitions,  it  ca'nnot  but  be  of  advantage 
to  foreign  dealers  to  include  them  in  the  programme  of  their  trips  to 
the  Continent.  The  proposed  establishment  of  an  exhibition-office  is 
another  important  measure,  as  the  office  will  act  as  intermediary 
between  supply  and  demand,  give  information  respecting  lots  offered 
for  sale,  act  as  representative  of  exhibitors  from  distant  parts,  and  so 
on.  Foreign  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  may  also  be  reminded 
that  non-German  exhibitors  are  admitted. — Export  Journal. 


(He®  jfountafo  £  (prefer  €0<mgee. 

The  Scots’  Observer ,  a  new  sixpenny  weekly  newspaper  for  Scotland, 
lias  just  been  issued  from  the  house  of  T.  &  A.  Constable.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Dunn,  formerly  of  the  Scotsman ,  is  the  editor. 

Liicli  is  the  title  of  a  new  sporting  and  dramatic  weekly  newspaper 
recently  issued  in  Glasgow. 

The  Southern  Echo ,  is  a  new  halfpenny  Liberal  evening  paper  which 
has  recently  been  started  at  Southampton.  It  is  issued  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Hampshire  Independent ,  is  well  got  up,  and  is  selling  well. 

The  Scottish  Cyclist ,  and  several  other  popular  periodicals,  which 
have  been  for  some  time  issued  in  Glasgow,  have  been  purchased  by  a 
public  company. 

The  Women's  Gazette  and  Weekly  News  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny 
weekly  illustrated  paper  in  the  Home  Rule  interest  recently  started 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.Sydney  Halifax.  It  is  published  by  Mr. 
John  Heywood,  of  Manchester. 

Pick-Me-Up  is  a  new  comic  penny  paper. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  religious  illustrated  penny  monthly, 
entitled  Consecration,  was  issued  on  the  20th  ult. 

A  new  magazine,  entitled  the  Library,  a  Magazine  of  Literature 
and  Bibliography,  is  announced  to  be  publi  hed  with  the  new  year. 
It  will  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Association,  and 
will  take  the- place  of  the  Library  Chronicle.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  such  writers  as  Andrew  Lang,  William  Blades,  Austin  Dobson, 
Sidney  Colvin,  Walter  Besant,  Richard  Garnet,  R.  Copley  Christie, 
and  many  other  well-known  literary  men  and  bibliographers.  The 
magazine  will  be  published  on  December  24,  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

It  is  stated  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  intend  to  issue  a  new 
penny  illustrated  weekly,  conducted  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
parent  journal. 

A  new  journalistic  venture  is  reported  in  the  shape  of  a  new  fort¬ 
nightly  electrical  journal,  which  will  appear  under  the  title  of  the 

Telephone. 

The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  30,  Fleet-street,  have  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new  penny 
monthly,  entitled  the  English  Teacher.  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Shep¬ 
herd,  of  Chancery-lane,  are  the  printers. 

All  the  Year  Round  will  begin  a  new  series  in  January. 

The  Evesham  Journal  and  Advertiser  was  enlarged  on  Nov.  24  to 
ten  pages,  containing  seventy  columns,  the  price  remaining  the  same. 
Messrs.  W.  &  H.  Smith  are  the  proprietors  and  publishers. 

The  Women's  Penny  Joumial  is  a  new  weekly,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Women’s  Printing  Society,  Limited,  218,  Great  College- 
street,  S.W. 

Information,  a  penny  weekly,  was  commenced  on  November  10.  It 
is  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Merritt  &  Hatcher,  Grocers’  Hall- 
court,  E.C.  It  proposes  to  answer  questions  upon  every  subject,  and 
to  give  information  of  a  valuable  kind. 

Household  Words  and  Sunday  Words  will  in  future  be  published  at 
12,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C. 

Knowledge,  which  had  been  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  A. 
Proctor,  has  been  sold  by  his  representatives  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen 
&  Co.,  who  intend  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  journal,  and  thus  tend 
to  increase  the  favour  with  which  it  is  received  by  scientific  readers. 

Sugar  is  a  new  monthly  journal  just  started  in  the  interests  of 
planters,  refiners,  brokers,  and  others  interested  in  the  sugar  trade.  It 
is  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Cordingley  &  Co.,  of  Plumtree- 
court. 

Bailey's  Magazine  of  Sports  and  Pastimes  was  recently  sold  by 
auction,  the  purchasers  being  Messrs.  Vinton  &  Co.,  Limited,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Live  Stock  Journal,  &c. 

Sunday  Talk  is  amalgamated  with  the  Scots'  Magazine,  published  by 
Iloulston  &  Sons. 


Cta&e  £  (Santee. 

Messrs.  Campbell  &  Tudhope,  of  Glasgow,  have  given  up  their 
London  office. 

Messrs.  Roper  &  Drowley,  publishers,  have  removed  from  29  to 
17,  Ludgate-hill. 

The  British  Industrial  Publishing  Company,  of  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
and  London,  have  recently  dissolved  their  partnership. 

Messrs.  Blackburn  &  Coward,  journalists  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  68,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  have  dissolved  partnership. 

Messrs.  Weir  Brothers,  of  46,  Southampton-buildings,  Ilolborn, 
have  removed  to  larger  premises  at  37,  Britannia-street,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  King’s-cross. 

Messrs.  Southwood,  Smith,  &  Co.,  of  King-street  and  Iron¬ 
monger-lane,  E.C.,  have  taken  premises  for  additional  works  at  7, 
Plough-court,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  Smith,  Strong,  &  Co.,  of  196,  Upper  Thames-street, 
announce  that  Mr.  Ashley  A.  Hanbury  has  joined  them  in  partnership 
as  from  July  1  last.  The  business  will  be  continued  under  the  same 
title. 

On  the  evening  of  November  14,  Messrs.  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  of  3 
and  4,  Bouverie-street,  E.C.,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
to  their  friends  and  employes.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Haddon,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Walter  Haddon. 

Messrs.  Furnivai.  &  Co.,  of  Reddish  Iron  Works,  Stockport,  have 
removed  their  London  business  from  Charterhouse-street  to  more 
commodious  premises  at  32  and  34,  St.  Bride-street,  corner  of  Stone¬ 
cutter-street,  E.C.,  in  the  centre  of  the  printing  trade. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  editor  of  the  London  Gazette ,  has  resigned. 
He  will  be  the  last  editor  of  the  Gazette ,  as  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  fill  up  the  vacant  post.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  duties  were 
understood  to  be  not  very  onerous,  enjoyed  a  salary  of  ,£800  per  annum. 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Duncan,  lithographers  and  photographic 
art  printers,  have  removed  from  5,  Market- street,  to  iia  &  12,  Cor- 
rection-wynd,  Aberdeen,  owing  to  increase  of  business.  They  have 
put  down  new  and  improved  machinery  to  meet  the  growing  require¬ 
ments  of  their  trade. 

It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Doctors’-com- 
mons,  have  just  purchased  the  freehold  works  and  London  business  of 
Messrs.  Blacklock  &  Co.,  of  Manchester.  Their  principal  place  of 
business  will  still,  however,  continue  to  be  at  St.  Andrevv’s-hill, 
Doctors’-commons,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Richardson  &  Harrison,  Limited,  of  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne,  announce  that  they  have  taken  over  the  business  carried  on  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Maish,  at  36  &  38,  Fennel-street,  Manchester,  and  that 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Maish,  jun.,  to  represent  them 
in  Manchester,  where  they  will  keep  a  large  stock  of  inks,  varnishes, 
dry  colours,  bronzes,  and  all  printers’  materials.  Mr.  Maish  is  retiring 
from  business  after  fifty  years’  labour. 

TheIntercolonial  Publishing  Company  (Limited),  publishers 
of  the  Eastern ,  Australasian ,  and  South  African  Jour nal  of  Commerce, 
and  of  the  Periodico  de  Espahol,  Mejicano  y  Sud- Americano,  have 
removed  to  Intercolonial  House,  131,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  The 
new  premises  contain  large  reading,  reference,  and  conference  rooms, 
for  the  convenience  of  merchants  and  others  visiting  London,  and 
provide  a  centre  from  which  all  information  upon  matters  of  British, 
Colonial,  and  Intercolonial  trade  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  to 
clients  and  correspondents. 


(pnnfmg  an&  ofjkt  Companwe. 

WE  give  particulars  of  nine  new  Companies  which 
have  been  registered  since  our  last  list  was  made 
up.  The  total  capital  amounts  to  ^114,000.  This  makes 
a  total  of  147  Companies,  and  ^2,531,800  capital  to  date, 
against  118  Companies  and  ^2,238,100  capital  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

Rogers  Copying  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^35,000,  in  shares  of  £1 
each,  to  acquire  from  Wm.  Rogers,  of  11,  Cook-street,  in  the 
City  of  Liverpool,  certain  letters  patent  for  an  invention  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  preparation  or  treatment  of  paper  for  copying  written 
letters,  documents,  and  the  like.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  : — Henry  Beveridge,  merchant,  158, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.;  Joseph  Knight,  88,  Upper  Tollington-park, 
London,  N. ;  R.  W.  Coulcher,  law  stationer,  50,  Chancery-lane, 
W.C.;  Edward  E.  James,  33,  Mildmay-road,  N.;  T.  Alex.  Hill, 
publisher,  237,  Ivydale-road,  Nunhead,  S.E. ;  W.  Searle,  secretary, 
158,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.;  John  A.  McKinnon,  85,  Fore-street, 
E.C.  Each  director  must  hold  at  least  ^250  in  the  capital  of  the 
company  ;  the  first  directors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  ; 
the  directors  are  to  be  paid  for  their  services  the  sum  of  ^200  per 
annum,  and  £100  for  every  5  per  cent,  dividend  paid  in  each  year  on 
the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company. 

Eynsham  Paper  Mills  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  9th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^25,000,  divided  into 
5,000  shares  of  ^5  each,  to  acquire  from  Richard  Wakefield,  as  a  going 
concern,  the  Eynsham  Paper  Mill,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  same.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are: — *The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  Bletchington- 
park,  Oxford;  *C.  T.  Hawkins,  J.P.,  Summertown  ;  *E.  A.  Bevers, 
M.R.C.S.,  46,  Broad-street,  Oxford;  *J,  W.  Messenger,  estate 
agent,  9,  Fyfield-road,  Oxford  ;  *S.  E.  Wakefield,  paper-maker, 
Eynsham,  Oxford  ;  T.  W.  Mallam,  solicitor,  Eynsham,  Oxford  ; 
E.  J.  Brooks,  clerk,  2,  Banbury-road,  Oxford.  The  first  directors 
are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk.  The  directors  are  to 
receive  as  their  remuneration  the  sum  of  £ 26 .  5s.  per  annum  each, 
with  an  Additional  sum  of  25  guineas  per  annum  for  the  chairman  ; 


qualification,  £100  in  the  share  capital.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  appointed 
managing  director  until  November  1,  1898,  at  a  salary  of  ,£1,000  per 
annum.  Registered  office,  15,  Magdalen-street,  Oxford. 

Henry  &  Leigh  Slater  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  1st  inst. ,  with  a  capital  of  £25,000,  divided  into  5,000 
shares,  of  £5  each,  to  take  over  as  a  going  concern  the  business  of 
paper-stainers  and  paper  merchants,  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Plenry 
&  Leigh  Slater,  at  Lower  Bollington  Mill,  at  Bollington,  Chester,  and 
at  12,  Dantzic-street,  Manchester.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are *11.  Slater,  paper-stainer,  Oakleigh 
Marple,  Cheshire  ;  #L.  Slater,  paper-stainer,  Cambridge-lodge,  South- 
port  ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  J.  Slater,  Oakleigh  Marple,  Cheshire ;  Mrs. 
Lillie  Slater,  Cambridge-lodge,  Southport ;  Rev.  F.  Slater,  St.  James’ 
Vicarage,  Latchford  ;  Miss  Alice  S.  Slater,  Prestwich-park,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  and  Miss  Maria  Slater,  Prestwich-park,  Manchester.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five,  and 
the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  qualification  £500 
in  the  share  capital.  The  articles  provide  that  no  member  of  the 
company  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting  any  account,  book,  or  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  except  as  conferred  by  statute  or  authorised  by 
the  directors,  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  company  in  general  meeting. 
Members  will  also  not  be  entitled  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  balance- 
sheet. 

Victory  Web  Printing  Machine  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  1st  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in 
£10  shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Victory  Printing  and 
P'olding  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  of  1,  Northjohn- 
street,  Liverpool.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are  : — *W.  Moody,  newspaper  proprietor,  Newcastle-under-Lyme  ; 
#T.  Bullock,  newspaper  proprietor,  Newcastle  under-Lyme  ;  *J. 
Gibbons,  merchant,  Tunstall ;  F.  M.  Ford,  Alsager,  Cheshire  ;  G.  A. 
Wilson,  engineer,  Broadgreen,  Liverpool ;  E.  W.  Plollinshead, 
solicitor,  Tunstall  ;  and  H.  L.  Moody,  solicitor,  Tunstall.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ; 
qualification,  fifty  shares;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an 
asterisk.  The  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remunera¬ 
tion. 

Stockport  and  District  Bill-Posting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  shares  of  £5  each,  to  adopt  and  carry 
into  effect  an  agreement  dated  November  21,  1888,  and  made  between 
John  Eyres,  James  Holmes,  Edwin  Barlow,  John  Robinson,  Allen 
Shaw,  Edward  Thomas  Jacques,  W.  J.  Revill,  and  Joseph  Dean, 
therein  called  the  vendors,  of  the  one  part,  and  Richard  Bradley,  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  of  the  other  part,  being  a  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  bill-posting  and  advertising  business  carried  on  by  the 
vendors  at  Stockport,  and  of  certain  property  and  effects,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  the  said  agreement  contained.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — J.  L.  Newton,  inn¬ 
keeper,  Stockport  ;  J.  Fergatt,  plumber,  Stockport  ;  W.  Thompson, 
printer,  Stockport;  A.  Platt,  cashier,  Stockport;  S.  Hassall,  printer, 
Stockport;  J.  Eyres,  bill-poster,  Stockport;  and  J.  E.  Vaughorn, 
bill-poster,  Stockport.  Messrs.  J.  Holmes,  E.  Barlow,  and  Joseph 
Dean  are  the  first  directors. 

Bolton  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  17th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  ,£5  each,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  general  bill-posters,  and  newspaper  and 
general  advertising  agents  and  contractors,  in  all  their  respective 
branches. 

“Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  Clergy  List,  and  Clerical 
Guide”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  17th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  £10  each,  to 
purchase  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette , 
the  Clergy  List,  and  the  Clerical  Guide.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — Thomas  W.  Eady,  The  Trowlock, 
Teddington  ;  *Thomas  D.  Croft,  2,  Victoria-square,  S.W. ;  Thomas 
Clay,  jun.,  7,  Bread-street-hill,  E.C.;  *Richard  Clay,  7,  Bread-street- 
hill,  E.C.;  *  Arthur  C.  Clay,  7,  Bread-street-hill,  E.C.;  *  Arthur  E. 
Miles,  32,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  ;  John  Clay,  3,  Harvey-road,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five 
directors  ;  and  the  first  are  those  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  Eleanor 
Fraser  Tomlinson.  The  managing  director  will  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  £40  per  annum,  and  the  other  directors  to  £20  per  annum, 
to  be  divided  between  them  as  they  may  determine. 

“Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  Times”  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  12th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of. £2, 000,  divided  into  80  shares  of  £2$  each,  to  carry 
into  effect  two  several  agreements,  dated  November  7,  1888,  and 
respectively  made  between  Joshua  Mercer  Wright,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Henry  John  Lias  (on  behalf  of  the  company)  on  the  other  part, 
to  carry  on  at  Hastings  or  elsewhere  the  business  of  printers  and 
newspaper  publishers,  and  any  other  business  usually  associated  or 
connected  therewith.  The  registered  office  of  the  company  is  at  24A, 
Robertson-street,  Idastings. 
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“Dunciad”  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £ 2,000 ,  in  £1 
shares,  to  publish  a  humorous  and  satirical  weekly  periodical,  to  be 
called  The  Jester  ;  or,  New  Dunciad.  The  subscribers  are: — A.  St. 
John  Adcock,  journalist,  24,  Dynham-road,  N.W.,  10  shares;  T.  R. 
Allen  Coulson,  journalist,  9,  Dunster-gardens,  N.W.,  10;  A.  H. 
Scares,  butcher,  23,  Titchborne-street,  W.,  5  ;  E.  A.  Adock,  clerk, 
16,  Lilhos-road,  5  ;  B.  M.  Batchelor,  journalist,  n,  Campbell-street, 
Maida-hill,  1  ;  G.  A.  Junck,  sculptor,  Grosvenor-avenue,  Bolton- 
road,  N.W.,  3;  W.  I-fardy,  4,  Saratoga-road,  Lower  Clapton,  1  ; 
J.  B.  Adock,  clerk,  16,  I.ithos-road,  N.W.,  2.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 


An  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ic  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been 
declared  and  paid  by  the  Financial  News,  Limited. 


©Btfuarj). 


Hartel. — At  Leipzig,  on  Nov.  10,  died,  aged  78  years,  Raymund 
Hartel,  chief  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

Ricordi. — On  the  7th  of  September,  Tito  Ricordi,  the  well-known 
musical  editor,  died  at  Milan  at  the  age  of  77.  His  father  had  founded 
establishments  at  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo,  Paris,  and  London. 
He  was  the  author  of  pianoforte  transcriptions  of  various  operas,  and 
composed  fantasias  and  symphonies  for  orchestras.  Among  his  intimate 
friends  were  Liszt,  Thalberg,  and  Verdi. 

Rivington. — The  death  took  place  on  the  12th  ult.  of  Mr.  William 
Rivington,  of  the  printing-house  of  Gilbert  &  Rivington  (Limited), 
St.  John’s  House,  Clerkenwell-road,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81.  The 
deceased  gentleman  wrote  largely  upon  religious  subjects,  and  upon 
the  Sunday-trading  question,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  early  closing. 

Ryan. — We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  November  29, 
after  a  long  illness,  of  Mr.  Desmond  Lumley  Ryan,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  acted  as  one  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  critics  of  the 
Standard,  a  position  to  which  he  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  well-known  musician,  and  a  friend  of  Thackeray’s,  who  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  paper  in  a  like  capacity.  Mr.  Desmond 
Ryan,  who  was  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  a  sound  judge  of 
music,  with  no  marked  bias  towards  any  particular  school.  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a 
Toy  Symphony,  which  has  won  considerable  popularity.  His  kindly 
disposition  made  him  many  friends,  who  will  greatly  lament  his  early 
death. 


17,010. — Childerstone,  F.  Means  for  enabling  shorthand  writing  to 
be  done  by  type-writing  machines.  22. 

17,041. — Myers,  F.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  type-writing 
machines.  23. 

17,090. — Dymond,  G.  C.,  a  communication  from  Avon  Brandis, 
of  the  United  States.  Improvements  in  type- writing  machines.  24. 

17,209. — Cole,  A.  M.,  of  Cork.  Advertising  on  the  outside  edges 
of  closed  books  and  publications.  27. 

17,295. — Wilson,  G.  A.  Improvements  in  rotary  web  printing 
machines.  28. 

17,352. — Monro,  L.,  of  Dingwall.  Improvements  in  paper-folding 
machines.  29. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 

Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1887. 

17,610. — Harrison,  J.  Combined  desk  and  type-writer .  4d. 

1888. 

1 7 1 . — Wild-Wirth,  H.,  and  Wild,  P.  F.  Chromo-litho- 


graphic,  &c.,  printing  surfaces  .  6d. 

13,087. — Brissard,  H.  A.  Ruling  paper  .  is.  3d. 

13,230. — Boult,  A.  J.  Type-writing  machines .  8d. 

13,644. — Mills,  J.  L.  Lithographing  and  zincographing  by 

sand-blast  .  4d. 


Sitstocrs  to  Comsponlitnts. 

II.  M. — Instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  a  bronze  blue  litho  ink  we 
would  advise  you  to  purchase  some  of  the  best  from  a  good  maker — 
say  Fleming  &  Co.,  B.  Winstone,  or  Coates  Bros.  &  Co.  It  will  cost 
about  7s.  6d.  per  lb.  If  you  make  it,  you  must  use  Chinese  blue  very 
finely  ground,  and  work  it  with  middle  varnish.  To  get  back  the 
bloom  that  may  be  lost  in  working  another  colour,  we  think  hot- 
rolling  will  answer  the  purpose. 

M.  Werschker. — We  shall  give  a  very  full  article  on  Copper-plate 
Transfer  Ink  in  January  number. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

We  he7-eby  certify  that  %ue  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  168  {Dec.  number )  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Dec.  15,  1888.  ( Signed )  Wyman  &  Sons. 


Betters  (patent 

[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.\ 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — November. 

15,838. — Millard,  W.  Improvements  in  hand-printing  machines.  2. 

15,865.— Munier,  C.  J.  Improvements  in  multiple  printing  telegraph 
apparatus.  2. 

15,871.— Marcussen,  H.,  and  Aubanel,  L.  An  improved  process  and 
apparatus  for  producing  stereotype  plates.  2. 

15,960.  —  Black,  J.  M.  Improvements  in  colour-printing  by  rotary 
machines.  5. 

16,026. — Thompson,  T.  C.  Improvements  in  types  and  blocks  for 
printing.  6. 

16,027. — Buxton,  J.  PI.,  Braithwaite,  D.,  and  Smith,  M.  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  of  and  apparatus  for  casting  stereo¬ 
type  plates  for  rotary  printing  machines.  6. 

16,267. — Waite,  S.,  and  Sheard,  W.,  of  Huddersfield.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanism  for  ruling  paper.  9. 

16,371. — Allison,  PI.  J.  A  communication  from  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company  (incorporated),  United  States.  Improvements 
in  perfecting  printing  machines.  12. 

16,500.  —  Green,  J.,  and  Cooper,  C.,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  or  in  connexion  with  the  making  or  preparation  of  stereo¬ 
type  “  flongs  ”  or  moulds,  such  improvements  being  also  applic¬ 
able  in  the  preparation  of  moulds  for  other  besides  stereotype 
castings.  14. 

16,583. — Sewell,  S.  J.,  London.  A  type-writer.  15. 

16,592.- — Newsum,  G.,  Bradford.  Improvements  in  single  cylinder 
printing  machines.  15. 

16,850. — Cleathero,  E.  T.,and  Nichols,  J.  A.,  of  Brockley.  Im¬ 
provements  in  feeding  apparatus  for  printing  machines.  20. 

16,878. — Fitch,  E.  An  improved  cabinet  for  type-writing  ma¬ 
chines.  20. 


INDEX  TO  TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Air  Brush  Co . 

Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  Ware¬ 
houses  to  let . 

Bacon,  J.  E.  &  A.  S.,  Machina- 

graphists  .  145 

Balls,  W.  &  J.,  Bookbinders  ....  136 

Bourne,  A.,  Engraver  .  139 

Bowers  Bros.,  Pr.ntm^ . .  .  145 

Brown,  R.,  Alpha  Printing  Machine  T45 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Electrotypes  143 
Cattell,  A.  S.  &  Co.,  Photo- 

Etchers  .  143 

Central  Agency— Business  Trans¬ 
fers,  &c . 139 

Coates  Bros.  &  Co.,  Printing 

Inks,  &c .  145 

Cook  &  Son,  Printers’  Smiths  ....  136 
Cornelissen  &  Son,  Artist  Colour- 

men .  138 

Cropper  &  Co.,  Minerva  Machines  140 

Davall  &  Chown,  Binders .  145 

Davies,  H.  G.,  Electrotypes  _  139 

Dellagana  &  Co.  (Lim.)—  Photo- 

Zinco  . . . *3^ 

Elliott,  John,  Son,  &  Co., Printing 

Machines  .  138 

England  Bros.,  Books  .  145 

Fitch,  H.,  &  Co.,  Etched  Folders  136 

Gedge  &  Co.,  Litholine  .  142 

Godfrey  &  McCall,  Electrotypers  136 
Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Gummed  Tickets  139 
Haddon,  J.,  &  Co.,  Cardboards..  145 

Hofer,  W.,  Bronze  Powder  .  139 

Horne,  W.  C\,  Kalido-Mosaic  Type  145 
Johnstone  &  Cumbers — Inks  ....  139 
Kampe  &  Co.,  Tint  Block  Process  143 
Kidd  &  Co.— Printing  Inks  .  144 


Klimsch  &  Co.,  Transfer  Papers  . .  138 

Krebs,  F. ,  Transfer  Papers  .  140 

Laird,  R.  W.,  Chromo  Artist  ....  145 

Litho  Plate  Co .  137 

Lotz.  Ferd.,  Engraving  Machines  143 

Mander  Bros.,  Printing  Inks  _  142 

Mann,  Frank,  Roller  Composition  138 

Miscellaneous . .  139 

Najork,  Gustav,  Chromo  Paper  . .  141 
National  Society  of  Litho- 

Artists  .  136 

Plummer,  F.,  &  Co.,  Electrotypers 

and  Stereotypers .  136 

Redfkrn,  G.  F.,  &  Co .  139 

Silverlock,  H.,  Electrotyper  ....  145 
Slater  &  Palmer— Printing  Inks  137 
Silverlock,  W.  B. ,  BronzingMachine  141 
Swabey,  T. — Direction  Labels  ....  145 
Taylor  Brs., Chromo-Lithographers  137 
Watt,  P.,&Co.,  Prinners’  Material 

Agents  .  140 

Welham,  J.,  Gold  Blocker .  145 

Wilkinson,  W.  T.,  Photo-Litho 

Instruction  .  13^ 

W illmott  &  Sons,  MachineRulers  14 
Winstone,  B.,  &  Sons— Inks,  &c.  14” 
Diary  and  Desk-book  for  1889  i4g 


WRAPPER. 

Durable  Printers’  Roller  Co.  . .  1 

Greaves,  T.,  Bronzer  &  Polisher..  3 

Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.— 

Printing  Ink  Makers .  4 

Swain,  John,  Photo-Etcher  .  2 

Vogelsang  &  Kaiser,  Chromo- 
Lithographers  .  3 


142 

143 


The  Title-page  and  Index  to  Vol.  xiv.  (Vol.  xix.  Old  Series)  will 
be  published  with  the  January  number.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  may 
be  had  at  the  Office,  price  is.  6d.,  or  is.  9d.  by  post. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LITHOCRAPHERS, 


CARTOUCHEN. 

By  Hugo  Gerard  Strohi.,  containing  24  Plates  of  borders, 
titles,  ornaments,  &c.  Price  10s. 

ALBUM  LITHOGRAPHIQUE. 

A  collection  of  ioo  Plates  of  comrnercial  work,  executed  by 
the  best  German,  French,  and  other  Artists.  Price  30s. 


TREASURY  OF  MONOGRAMS. 

By  Charles  Jobmann.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  4,000 
designs,  to  be  completed  in  28  parts,  each  containing  12 
plates  with  12  designs  on  each  plate.  Price  4s.  per  part, 


PARTS  1  &  2  NOW  READY. 


The  above  works  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  11  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,”  73,  LUDGATE  HILL 

*  PUBLICATIOITS.  T 


MY  TOUR  EASTWARD.  Being  an  account  of  a  Recent  Cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Visits  to  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  By  Edward  H. 
Riches,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Thirteen  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth 
gilt.  Price  is.  6d.  ;  post-free,  is.  8d. 


free,  is.  8d.  “  '  ’ 

PRASES  OF  MUSICAL  ENGLAND.  By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
Author  of  The  Great  1  one  Poets,”  & c.  Crown  8vo.,  300  pages.  Price  ss  • 
post-free,  5s.  4d. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL!  ANNUAL  AND  RECORD  FOR 
1888.  Edited  by  A.  T.  Story.  Crown  8vo.  48  pages.  Price  4d  •  post- 
free,  sd,  t  •  r 

HOW  TO  BEAD  THE  HAND.  An  interesting  and  amusing  work. 
Paper  cover,  3d. ;  post-free,  3|d. 


HISTORICAL  LEGENDS  OP  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

By  A.  T.  Story.  Paper  cpver,  is. ;  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
2S.  6d.  post-free. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHRENOLOGY.  By  A.  T.  Story.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Paper  covet,  is.  ;  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  post-free,  is.  8d, 

ONLY  HALF  A  HERO;  A  Tale  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

Paper  cover,  is.  ;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

THE  PACE  AS  INDICATIVE  OP  CHARACTER.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  130  Portraits  and  Engravings.  Paper  covers,  2s.  ;  Cloth,  3s.  ; 
post-free,  3s.  3d, 

THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  RELATIONS.  Containing  Genealogical 
Tables  showing  the  descent  of  Her  Majesty  from  A.lfred  the  Great  and 
William  the  Conqueror:  the  descendants  of  King  George  III, ;  and  the 
Danish  Royal  Family.  Stiff  cover,  6d, ;  post-free,  6  jd. 


THE  ENGLISH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E,C. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country. 

**■  SLlfiSGRl&fc  ATJONCE 


NEW  VOLUME  Commences 

JANUARY  15. 


Guaranteed  Monthly  Circulation,  2,000  Copies,  l 


ESTABLISHED  1869. 


k’ ratf  a .  .v. . 
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AN  lUL'STfiATtO  UCHRICAl  «NP  fINl-ART  JOURNAL  Qf 

Typography.  Lithography,  Papermallng,  aid  the  Auitiiry  Tradts. 

Published  os  the  1$tu  or  evkbv  Month.  price  6d. 
lVar/y  Subscription,  post-free,  Is.  6d.t  payable  in  advance. 


TF>6  PRinTinG  Times  &  LITBOGRAPBf.R 

Is  ■*  bigh  cla&A  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  id  a!) 
their  various  forms.  It  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  m. 
al!  parts  of  the  world.  No  pains  are  spared  to  insure  accuracy  of 
its  intelligence,  odJ  to  tender  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  Support 
of  Letterpress  Printers,  Lithographers,  the  Paper-making  and  Stationery 
Trades,  as  well  as  of  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and  Literary  Men  generally 
It  devote*  special  attention  to  Lithography  in  aU  its  branches. 

Ths  Printinc  Times  and  Lithographer  is  a  thorougtfly-estahlisUd 
journal,  the  content*  of  which  are  well  read  and  carefully  preserved. 
Possessing  a  large  and  influential  circulation  ot  home  and  abroad 
(guaranteed  to  be  2,000  monthly),  it  presents  an  excellent  medium  for 
the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Tvpf.- 
Founders,  Ink  Makers,  Printers’  Engineers,  Papek-Makers. 
Investors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with,  the 
Art  of  Printing  in  its  various  brunches. 


COPY,  POST. PRES,  6d. 


OFFICES:  KENSINGTON  CHAMBERS,  73,  LUDGATB  HILL, 
LONDON.  E.C. 

lr.  x.  o. 


+  TO  YOUR  + 


The 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


TRADE 


FILL  THIS  FORM  UP  AND  SEND  WITH  REMITTANCE. 

To  the  Publisher  of  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 

Kensington  Chambers ,  73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  C>C. 

Sir, 

(Please  forward  to  me  . cop . of 

The  Printing  Times  and  Iuthographer  for . . . Months, 

post  free,  for  which  I  enclose . . . 


ESTABLISHED  1869 
the 

pRinnnG  Cimes 

LITHOGRAPHER : 


fBpographp.  iLttboffrapljB, 
13aprT-mahing, 


Qunliarp  Ciatirs. 

Published  on  the  ijth  of  each 
Month 

(PRICE  Gd  ,  Post  free  ?jd.) 


TERMS  Of  SUBSCRIPTION 
Far-out  year,  including  postage. 
To  any  atldnris  in  ihe  i  J. 
United  Kingdom  .  ;  o 

ha,  New  Zealand,  Soulh 
and  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Canada,  and  the  United 

To  India  and  China  (nil 


All  Snfatriftiont  nrt  payat-U 


Maine  . 
Address 

Date . 


Cheques,  Postal  and  Post  Office  Orders  (crossed  “Central  Bank  of  London”)  to  be  made  payable 
to  HENRY  G.  DAVIES. 


PAPER 

Published 

in 

GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

vwvvwv* 

Full  Of 
USEFUL 
HINTS 
and 

Interesting 

Hews. 
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a 


THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER.  u™.  ^ 


Very  Low  Prices  to  the  Trade. 


ADVERTISING  PURPOSES, 

and  a  Series  of 

“In,  Memoriam”  Cards 

Specimens  may  be  had  on  application  to 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

FOB  SAFE, 


J.  g.  C00K  §  £0N„ 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers,, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 

Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

1  ‘  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 

Established  1832. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Eegistered  Telegraph  Address, 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G,  Fi  REDFERN  &  CO. 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £2.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £2.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  iq.  ips.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17,  10s.  Ciicular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  •  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Trademarks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


ELECTROTYPES 


OF  UPWARDS  OF 


170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Seleotion  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes  — 
and  Subjects  required ,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauuage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

AGENTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  101  j  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


FOUGEADOIRE’S 

Enlarging  &  Reducing 


MACHINES 

FOR 


Lithography  and 
Zincotypography. 


JRHESE  Machines  obtained 
J-  the  only  Reward  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  productions. 

They  enlarge  or  reduce 
drawings  of  heads  (chalk), 
maps,  plans,  &c.,  with  perfect 
register. 

The  sale  of  over  4,000  of 
these  Machines  in  Europe  and 
America  proves  their  excellence. 


fiiiiminiuiniiii)iiiiwniiiiiiiw«iiiiHiiiLiiHiiiiiiiHiiiiHiniilliHiiininiiiiiii,.imi”;:;i. 


Charles  F.  Moore 

(Late  Scott,  Watson,  &  Meakins) 

PRINTERS’  SMITH 

And  Manufacturer  of 

SPRING  BRASS  RULE. 

Fancy  Dashes,  Braces,  Circles,  Ovals,  and  Shapes, 

Brass,  Zinc,  Wood,  and  Tubular  Galleys. 
11,  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  E.C. 

L,  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  PARIS, 


) 

1867.  1873.  1878. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OH1  PRICES  OIT  -A-IFIFLIC.A.'I’IOItsr. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’ s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  or  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

B.  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

$TGpGOCYPG  FOUnDGP$,  6LG(£CR0CYPGp$,  & 
PbOTO-ZIWGpAPbGRS, 

LONDON— 106  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 

MANCHESTER  — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Gurued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Machd  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London ,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily , 


ARTIST 

COLOURIEN 


THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER. 


GOLD  MEDAL  protected  by  letters  patent.  HIGHEST  AWARD 

™  LITHO-PLATE,  *»-- 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

EFFECTING  ECONOMY  IN  COST,  WEIGHT,  AND  BULK. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

NOW  READY.  s* 

CALENDARS,  1888. 

SHEET  CALENDARS,  as  used  by  Grocers.  40  Choice  Designs.  Sample  Set,  5s.,  allowed  off  account  if  £5.  OFFICE 
CALENDARS,  suitable  for  Stationers  and  other  Fancy  Trades;  on  Superfine  Enamelled  Cardboard.  Chaste  and  beautiful 
Designs.  Sample  Set,  Is.  6d.  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  CERTIFICATES,  Samples  on  application. 
BORDERED  BLANKS,  in  a  number  of  pleasing  Designs  and  attractive  Colours,  from  Large  Post  8vo.  to  Double  Demy. 
Samples  on  application.  c 

E  offer  the  resources  of  our  extensive  Establishment  to  those  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  we  possess  for  the  prompt 
and  economical  production  of  every  style  of  Ornamental  and  Commercial  Lithography  and  Letterpress  Printing.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  give  Estimates  or  any  information  required,  and  invite  correspondence. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Chromo-Lithographers, 

THE  STEAM  COLOUR  PRINTING  WORKS,  LEEDS. 


♦  PRINTING  INKS  * 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 

importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  JMcithographie  Atones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papersi 
CLOTH  BOOK  COYER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets  ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 


An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  or  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  of  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 

- - - - - - “ — - -f 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  and  stores— 8,  wine  office  court,  fleet  street,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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ARMITAGE  &  I BBETSQN  S 

PRODUCTIONS  FOR  THIS  SEASON  , 

ARE  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLES  0F;,''qY\9 

CHROMO  1 

LITHOGRAPHY,  y'i , ' ' ' 


THE  TRADE  ONLY 
SUPPLIED.  « 


SAMPLES 

AND 

PR  1CE  L 1  STS 

%K'''  APPLY  TO 

''\  ARMITAGE  &  IBBETSON, 

Stott  Hill.  Works,  BRAD  FORD.  ~ 


A  NOVEL  INVENTION  IN  NEWS  GALLEYS. 
Important  Notice  to  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
NO  PRINTING  OFFICE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 

LLOYD’S  PATENT 


GDUJARD$  &.  lDILLI£m$, 

ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

IMPROVED  HAND  SELF-ACTING  NUMERATORS. 

Paging  Consecutively  and  Duplicating. 
STRONGLY  MADE  IN  GUN-METAL  FRAMES, 
Handsome  in  appearance,  reliable  inaction. 


3- Wheel 

4- Wheel 

5 - Wheel 

6- Wheel 


.  999  £18  6 

. 9999  1  is  6 

...  99999  240 
...999999  210  0 


Net  Trade  Prices. 


SELF-QUOINING  COLUMN  GALLEY,  | 

SST  This  Galley  Saves  Time,  Labour,  Sidestick,  and  Quoins.  5 

Manufacturers:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Tyne  Founders’  ! 

EDINBURGH  and  LONDON.  I 

All  Orders  entrusted  to  the  above  Firm  will  receive  prompt  attention,  from  whom  j 
Prospectuses  of  the  Galley  and  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  ;  and  also  from 
Ed.  Lloyd,  5,  Castle  Hill-terr.,  [or  North  Wales  Chronicle  Office],  Bangor,  N.W.  I 


Sole  Importers  of  the  Self-Inking,  French  Endorsing, 
Dating,  and  Percussion  Presses,  Endorsing  and  Marking 
Inks,  Inking  Pads,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  ENGRAVERS  AND  DIE  SINKERS. 

27,  JEWIN  STREET^ LONDON,  E.C, 

ELECTROTYPES  * 

—  OF— 

«  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

For  Illustrated  Magazines,  Newspapers 
Pamphlets ,  Volumes,  School  Books , 

Guide  Books ,  tNc.  &*c. 

IFOIR  ZE33T 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Proofs  on  Application. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 


CLASS 


HIGHEST 

ON  THE 

(Tftoef  (ReoeonaBfe 
Cerate 

BY 

VOGELSANG  Si  KAISER, 

MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 

Specimens  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application  to  their  LONDON  OFFICE, 

73  L.UDO-ATE  HILL,  E.C. 
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THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 


JToftcx  tor  IjJbbtrttswrs. 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements,  Situations  Wanted',  Qfc.,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under.... . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


HPO  LITHO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

-L  The  Advertiser,  a  practical  Letterpress 
Printer  of  good  repute  (in  the  Midlands),  with 
a  splendid  plant  and  20  years’  connexion, 
desires  to  meet  with  a  first-class  Litho 
Draughtsman,  with  a  view  to  Partnership  or 
some  other  arrangement  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous.  With  or  without  Capital.  Replies, 
stating  age  and  qualifications,  to  be  addressed 
to  “Typo  Litho,”  Office  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 


GAS  ENGINE  Wanted,  Second¬ 
hand,  10  to  12  H.P.  Must  be  in 
perfect  working  order.  State  full  particulars 
and  where  can  be  seen,  to  “  GAS,”  Office  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

!  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

PUBLISHING.— The  Publisher  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Litfio- 
1  GRAPHER  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  of  one  or  two  weekly  or  monthly 
papers,  and  invites  correspondence  from  any¬ 
one  contemplating  starting  a  periodical  or 
desirous  of  changing.  Terms  moderate. — 
Address,  Henry  G.  Davies,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C.  . 

T  I  T  H  O  G  R.A  P  H  Y.  —  Situation 

1 _ j  wanted  by  young  man  as  Improver  to 

the  above.  Would  give  short  time.  “Z.," 
Office  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

I7URNIVAIA8  LITHO  MACHINE 

X  FOR  SALE  (best  register).  Cash  or 
Credit. — Apply  Jefferies  &  Son,  Bristol. 


OLD  WOOD  BLOCKS  FOR 

SALE  CHEAP.  Set  of  Illustrations 
to  “  Children  of  the  Abbey,”  “  Valentine 
Vox,”  and  “  Tom  and  Jerry,”  besides  a 
number  of  Tale  cuts,  Crimean  War  pictures, 
and  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Proofs  may  be 
had  on  application  to  H.  G.  Davies,  73, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
• — Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

AN  AGENT  wanted  in  every 
Town  in  the  Kingdom,  to  obtain  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.  Liberal  terms  will  be 
made.  Address,  with  .  references,  the 
“  Publisher,”  Printing  Time's  and 
Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


PUBLISHING. — It  is  proposed  to 

form  a  limited  liability  company  to 
undertake  every  description  of  Publishing,  and 
correspondence  is  invited  from  all  who  are 
willing  to  invest  a  moderate  amount  of  capital 
in  £1  shares.  Printers,  authors,  engravers, 
booksellers,  and  others  connected  with  the 
trade  would  find  it  advantageous  to  become 
shareholders.  The  Company  will  be 
economically  managed  and  good  dividends 
may  be  expected. — Address,  “  Publishing,” 
care  of  The  Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

H.  SILYERLOCK, 

Glectrotyper  and  ^tereotypsr, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  E.C. 

AND 

92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 

HOIhTJDOILT.. 


A  DVERTISING  OF  EVERY 

il  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sole  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Busses.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  received  for  all  the  London, 
Provincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers; 
also  for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade 
Papers,  and  every  Advertising  Medium 
throughout  the  World.  Estimates,  &c.,  free 
on  application. — Address  Henry  G.  Davies, 
Managing  Director,  The  Mercantile  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill, 
E.C. 

T70R  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 

-T  FOLDING -MACHINES,  Second- 
■  hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed.— Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

nPHE  “VICTORY”  PRINTING 
1  and  FOLDING-MACHINE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL,'  has  the  under  -  mentioned 
SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  FOR 
SALE  : — 

SIX-FEEDER  “  HOE  ”  MACHINE,  I 
will  print  a  sheet  52  by  40  and  7  columns.  I 
Length  of  Columns  over  head-line  23!  inches.  ! 
Width  of  Columns  15^  ems. 


R.  W.  LAIRD, 

LITHO  ARTIST. 


OR 


WORKED  IN 


.c>wo 

CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

i,  Clyde  Villas,  Upland  Road , 
East  Dulwich. 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

N  umerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Specimens  Sr  Estimates  on  application 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 


GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


BY  THIS  PROCESS — 

No  particular  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  no  extra  cost  is 
entailed ;  much  time  saved 
in  preparing  the  stones. 

BEST  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

References  to  the  Leading 
London  Printers. 
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Messrs.  BAIRD,  of  Belfast,  writing  on  October  7,  say:— “We  consider  it  invaluable  as  a 
Work  of  Ready  Reference  for  matters  connected  with  the  Trade.” 

TENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Now  Ready.  Cr.  4to.,  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  3s. 

Printing  Trades’ 
Diary  &  Desk-Book  for  1888. 

HE  PUBLISHERS  of  the  above  draw  the  attention  of  all  persons 
associated  with  Printing  and  its  Allied  Trades  to  this  indispensable 
Trade  Reference  Book  for  1888.  Not  only  does  it  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  comprehensive  Diaiy  and  Desk-Book,  but  it  will  be 
found,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  Trade  information  running  through 
its  pages,  to  be  of  constant  service  to  Principals,  Overseers,  and 
Managers  connected  with  the  LETTERPRESS  and  Lithographic 
Printing,  Stationery,  Bookbinding,  and  Auxiliary  Trades. 
The  Publishers  find  from  past  experience  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
once  use  The  Printing  Trades’  Diary  and  Desk-Book  become  regular  subscribers; 
while,  as  a  proof  of  its  usefulness,  the  demand  for  the  work  during  the  last  few  years  was  such 
that  it  has  been  out  of  print  soon  after  it  was  issued.  Independently  of  the  fund  of  General, 
Commercial,  and  Legal  information  on  all  Trade  matters,  the  edition  of  1888  contains  : — 


Bookbinding  Memoranda :  List  of  Technical  Terms 
used. 

Calendar  for  the  Year  1888. 

Counting  House  Memoranda  :  Registration  of 
Printing-Presses. — Charging  of  Job  "Work. — New 
Hands. — Holidays,  &c.— Factory  Acts. 

Diary,  Three  Days  on  a  Page,  interleaved  with 
Blotting-paper. 

Laws  relating  to  Printing  and  the  Press  :  I.  Printing 
generally. — II.  Libel.— III.  N ewspaper  Libel  and 
Registration  Act. — IV.  Registration  and  Postage 
of  Newspapers. — V.  Newspapers. — VI.  Copyright. 
—VII.  The  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880. — 
VIII.  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882.  —  The 
clauses  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1883,  and 
of  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1884,  affecting 
Printers. — The  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1885,  affecting  Newspaper  Proprietors. 

Lithographic  Memoranda. 

Rates  of  Compositors’  Wages  in  the  Provinces. 


London  Scales  of  Prices  :  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Scale. — Index  to  Book-Work  Scale. — The 
London  Book-Work  Scale. — Parliamentary  Scale. 
— News  Scale. — Rules  affecting  Compositors  work¬ 
ing  on  Weekly  Newspapers. 

Provincial  Scales:  Aberdeen  News  Scale. — Dundee 
News  Scale. — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Book  and 
News  Scales. — Greenock  News  Scale. — Inverness 
News  Scale. — Leeds  Book,  News,  and  Jobbing 
Scales. — Manchester  Book  and  News  Scales. 

Relative  Sizes  of  Type. — Number  of  Leads  to  a 
Pound. — Table  of  Signatures  and  Polios. 

Some  Decisions  of  tbe  late  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Warehouse  Memoranda :  Sizes  of  Papers,  Cards, 
Glazeboards,  Millboards,  and  Account  Books. — 
Table  for  Giving  out  Paper. — Relative  Weights 
of  a  Ream  of  Paper  containing  480,  500,  and 
516  Sheets. — Relative  Weights  of  Writing  Paper 
of  various  sizes.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


An  early  application  is  solicited  for  Copies  of  the  Work, 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“  The  book  deserves  the  willing  patronage  of  the  entire  trade.” — Printers'  Register. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  business  like  it.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 

“  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  of  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  trade. " — City  Press. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  the  publishers  will  reap  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  printers  in  a  large  sale 
of  the  Diary  wherever  its  merits  are  known.” — Scottish  Typographical  Circular. 

“  It  has  now  become  an  assured  success.” — Paper  and  Print. 

An  Economical  Medium  for  Permanent  Trade  Announcements.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Advertisers, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  renewal  of  their  Advertisements  from  year  to  year. 


wra-Asr  <§fe  some,, 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 

^ailjSgSiW^T'''r  T  '  '  (ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

*  -  •  -  i  Employing'  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen, 

-it  •  Si 

SPECIALTY— 

PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING, 

For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo- 
lithographers,  Fhoto-lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 

!  Prompt  attention.  Favourable  terms.  Reduced  prices. 

REPRESENTED  "  BY  : 

H.  PUCKERT  &  CO.,  110,  CANNON  STOET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

For  Samples  of  the  Cheapest  MEMORIAL  CARD  in  the 
Trade,  New  Series,  Just  Published,  send  to 


'BE  ARC1SCIC  STATIOnGRY  •:  <po.i-  urn. 
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11  J  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MEMORIAL  AND  CONDOLENCE  CARDS, 

IRenus,  Programmes,  Complimentary  stationery,  Artistic  Border  (£ards,  Rand-Painted  Greeting  (Jards  for 

Christmas,  Dew  Year,  Birthdays,  UJeddings,  &c. 

CALENDARS ,  STOCK  PATTERNS,  AND  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 

The  New  “  A.  S.  Co.”  Board  for  Programmes,  &c.,  untearable  and  superior  to  any  hitherto  produced.  Send  for  Samples. 

tie^aidie:  :l£-A.:r,:ec. 


SAMPLE  BOOKS 


LEADING  HOUSES. 


PLOUGH  COURT,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b — Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

,,  2  a  ,,  „  >,  ,,  60s. 

„  2— Fine  Quality  „  „  „  54s. 

)>  1  a  tt  if  a  ff  5os 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 

,,  A  ,,  ,,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

“PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  204  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well-known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  25  in . .  .  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  la  ..  ,,  ..  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

„  4a  „  „  .  „  48s. 

,,  5  ,  26  by  4*7  .  (for  Mercantile  work  ••  ,,  84s* 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6 — Size,  17  by  22  in .  . .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

„  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  34s* 

ft  6a  „  31I  by  43*  .  »  J35s* 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades — very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25$  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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QEEAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 


SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


(Woollen  and  India-Rubber), 

LEATHER  BELTING. 
Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Litho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Yarnisbes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  <k 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

LEE,  LONDON,  S.E, 


The  air  rrush 

An  Invaluable  Tool  for 

DESIGNERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


For  Particulars  Aptly  to 

CHARLES  GEARD, 

(sole  agent) 

27,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 

Where  Specimens  may  be  examined  and  the  Tool  see>i  in  action. 

A  Clever  Artist  can  save  cost  of  a  Brush  in  One  Week. 


ALBO-CARBON  GAS  LIGHT. 

(Llnber  |ioiral  JTftters  |)atnit. 


RINTBRS  and  PUBLISHERS  desirous  of  Economising 
Gas  and  having  the  BEST  LIGHT  with  a  minimum  of 
heat  should  USE  THE  ALBO  CARBON  LIGHT. 


Enormous  Saving  of  Gas. 

Brilliancy  and  Softness  Unequalled. 

Brightest ,  Steadiest,  and  Coolest  of  Gas  Lights. 

Easily  applied  to  existing  Fittings. 

Perfectly  Simple  and  absolutely  Safe. 

Lights  from  6s.  upwards.  ALBO-CARBON,  3d.  per  lb. ;  18s.  per  cwt. 


-  SEVEN  PRIZE  MEDALS.  - 


For  Name  of  nearest  Agent  apply  to 

ALBO-CARBON  LIGHT  CO.,  LIM. 

(Wholesale  Depot). 

74f,  JAMES  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Established  1878. 


C.  DAESCHLER, 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE  QUARRY  OWNER. 

Head  Office  :  Depot  for  Great  Britain  : 

MUNICH,  IN  BAVARIA.  1  &  3,  LEONARD  ST.,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

k\\\\VVVVVV\V\VWVV\VVVVVV\\\\VVV\\V\ 

Supplies  Lithographic  Stones  in  all  Sizes  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
at  the  Cheapest  Prices,  either  from  his  London  Depot  or  in  Lots  of 
not  less  than  5  tons  directly  from  the  Quarries. 

iwnwwvvuvuvuu'vuvvuvvwuuu 

Orders  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  Addressed  to— 

C.  DAESCHLER,  1  and  3,  Leonard  St.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

Export  Orders  to  be  Addressed  to— 

C.  DAESCHLER,  52,  Karlstrasse,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
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’^ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  TO  PRACTICAL  ENGRAVERS  &  LITHOCRAPHERSj'0>->, 
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AND  BUSINESS  CARDS J 
RHI HFAE1S  NflTF  H  FAILS 


COPPER- PIrATE  ENGRAVERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS  andPHOTD-LITHOURAPHERS 


•x.  PR  ICE  LIST  and  PATTERN  SHEETS  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD 


236*235  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON 


'"^'--Visiting  Cards  by  return  cf  post  if  required _ Sketches  made:-^^* 

*  *  ILLUMINATED  ADDRESSES,  &c. 


O 
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THE  BEST  TRANSFER  PAPER 

In  the  Market  for  Engraving,  Colour  Work, 


THE  DMVEBSAIi”  TRANSFER  PAPER 

Always  Moist  and  ready  for  use. 

%<jg  Price  s©s.  per  500  Sheets,  size,  20^  by 
24^  inches. 

Advantages:— Transfers  Dry.  Does  not  Stretch  or 
'V  Shrink.  No  Waste  Paper  needed. 

^  GRANULATED  PAPER  No.  0-12 

^4  For  Autographic  Drawings. 

VfpSj  Size,  20  by  25!  inches.  24  sheets,  £1.  16s. 

!/_Jk  This  Paper  is  made  to  avoid  the  Granulation  of  the 

rtk  Stone.  Drawings  done  with  Special  Chalk  (8s.  6d.  per 
>  n  Gross)  and  Transfers  made  in  ordinary  manner. 

Prices  Free  Frank fort-on-the-Maine. 
Samples  sent  Post-free  on  Application. 

Export -  House- —  SENEFELDER 
PREDEEIC  KIE.EBS, 
FRANKFORT  ON-THE-MAINE. 

Supplier  of  all  Machinery  &  Materials  for  Printing  Offices. 


W.  T.  POWELL, 

GENERAL 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTER 

Co  tfye  (Trabc. 

8,  GREAT  SUTTON  ST., 
GOSWELL  RD.,  E.C. 

Near  A  Idersgate  Street. 


Superior  Work  at  Moderate  Charges. 

New  Founts  from  Pearl  to  Great  Primer 
suitable  for  Pamphlets,  Reports,  &c. 


ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION, 


+  S'TAL  GUM  f 

For  Lithographers, 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

C3-TJIVC  ARABIC. 

Soluble  in  both  Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


PRICE  56s.  PER  CWT.  DELIVERED  FREE. 


»  Sample  sent  Post-free  on  Application. 

+  J.  T.  DOBB  &  SON,  * 

WORKS:  SPRING  STREET,  SHEFFIELD, 


QinOK  iDIRTZBClsra- 

CLEAR,  WHITE,  HARD,  ELASTIC 

PAPER  VARNISH. 

4-  DRIES  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES,  -f- 
Sets  Hard  and  Elastic. 


PRICE  6s.  PER  GALLON,  FREE  ON  BAIL. 

Samples  sent  post-free  on  Application. 

J.  T,  DOBB  &  SON,  SPRINgVtREET  SHEFFIELD. 


“ Etched  Folders 

For  Menus,  Concert  Programmes  6-  General  Business  Announcements. 

Country  &  Colonial  Printers,  by  the  use  of  these  beautiful 
Cards,  will  be  able  to  secure  (at  a  good  profit)  many  orders 
now  sent  to  London  and  other  large  centres. 

Please  send  for  Specimen  6r>  Trade  Price  List  to  the  Publishers, 

HERBERT  FITCH  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Stationers,  30,  BURY  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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100  &  101,  SHOE  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Works;  STRATFORD,  E, 


Letter-press  and  Machine  Printers’  Inks,  for  Book-work,  Woodcuts, 
Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

guick  Drying,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear  Rolling, 
oloured  Inks,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
Cloth  Book-cover  Ink,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 

Coloured  Inks,  for  Tablets — Bronze  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

Lithographic  Inks 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-Transfer  Ink  : — Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Do.  do.  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbec's. 

Fluid  Writing  Ink,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


&  — - , 

(Manufacturers  of  [printers’  Xnk 

FOR 

INDIA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 


•F4  + 


CHINA,  *♦* 

AND  FOR 

ALL  CLI  MATES, 

Lithographic  Papers 

Maclure  and  Macdonald’s  Chalk  Transfer  Paper,  Transfer,  Re-transfer,  Writing 
Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing,  for  making-up 
Colour  Stones. 

Lithographic  Stones  (these  are  imported  direct  from  the  quarries). 

Zinc  Plates,  Planished,  Polished,  and  Grained. 

Tympans,  Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

Lithographic  Sundries  of  all  kinds 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers.  Boxwood  Scrapers.  French  Chalks, 
Copyable  Powder,  for  Dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

Embossing  Inks. 

Endorsing  Inks,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compressible  Tubes,  and  for 
India-rubber  Stamps. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES  for  Hand  and  Steam, 

COPPER-PLATE  PRESSES,  &c.  COPPER  PLATE  INKS,  CARD  PLATES.  BLANKETS, 
and  all  Copper-Plate  Materials. 


MATERIALS  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 

Machine  Roller  Skins,  Waterproof  Covering  for  Cylinders,  Blanketing,  Mole  Skins,  Swan  Skins,  Felts,  &c, 

Proprietors  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Copyahle  Writing 

and  Ruling  Inks. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


(MACLURE  &  MACDONALD’S  CHALK  TRANSFER  PAPER. 

'  On  this  Paper  Chalk  Drawings  can  he  made  and  Transferred  to  the  Stone  it 
1  ordinary  manner. 

V  Fougeadoire’s  Reducing  and  Enlarging  Machines  and  the  Materials. 


in  the 


*  ESTABLISHED  *  NEARLY  *  A  ❖  CENTURY  ♦ 


* 
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JOHN  KIDD  &  CO.'S 

PRINTING  <!•  INKS, 
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FINE  COLOURS,  AND  VARNISHES. 


Fine  “  SPECIAL  ”  Web  News  Inks  for  Hoe’s  Machines. 

Fine  “SPECIAL”  Web  News  Inks  for  “Victory”  Machines. 


Fine  “  SPECIAL  ”  Web  News  Inks  for  “  Walter  ”  Machines. 
Fine  “SPECIAL”  Web  News  Inks  for  “ Wharfedale.” 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FAST  NEWS  MACHINES. 

Fine  Book  Ink  for  all  other  Machines ,  Unequalled  in  Quality,  Purity,  and  Colour,  and  Covers  more  Space  than  any  other  Manufactured. 


GOVERNMENT,  RAILWAY,  PRINTERS’,  AND  NEWSPAPER  CONTRACTORS. 

Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied  with  Printing  Inks  suitable  for  every  Climate. 


CHEMICAL  WORKS  AND  DISTILLERY:  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. 
LENTHORPE  MILLS,  Wennington,  Essex. 

OFFICES  AND  DEPOT:  7  &  II,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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PRINTING  INKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS. 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 


“MINERVA 


BETTER 

KNOWN 

AS 


T  IE3I  "FT! 

“CROPPER 


ORIGINAL  PLATEN  MACHINE  OF  WHICH  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


For  Recent 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 

See  Prospectus. 


Messrs.  McCORQUODALE  &  CO.  have  30  MINERVAS. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 


H.  S.  CROPPER  &  CO.,  Great  Alfred  Street,  NOTTINGHAM . 


LONDON  DEPOT?  33,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Medals  Awarded  at  International  Exhibitions:  New  York  1803,  Paris  1855,  Yienna  1873,  Paris  1878,  Sydney  1879,  Melbourne  1880. 


A.  B.  FLEMING  &  CO.,  UNITED, 

SCOTTISH  PRINTING  INK  FACTORY,  EDINBURGH  AND 

LONDON, 

Contractors  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 


NEWSPAPER  TILT  IKS, 

Specially  adapted  for  the  “Walter,”  “Hoe,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Rotary  Machines. 

Messrs.  A.  B.  F.  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  makers  of  Inks  for  the  “  Walter 
Press,”  having  supplied  the  Times  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

W  /\  /\  T/  /\  ¥~¥  T/  ¥  1LV  Y/r  ft  l  As  supplied  to  the  principal  Houses  in 

0\/V/lV  VV  V^X\JlV  k  ll  J\D  (  London,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Provinces. 

Coloured  and  Lithographic  Inks  of  every  Description.  Large  Stocks  kept  in  London. 

Export  Orders  specially  prepared  to  suit  all  Glimates. 


WHITEFRIARS 


STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

(  >■  ) 
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IMPROVED  BRONZINO  MACHINE 


(i  m  m  b  o  w  mm:  mm  x  s  a  x  e  m  x  m 


Bronzes  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any 

other  Bronzing  Machine. 


These  machines  are  now  fitted  with  an  improved  gripper, 
which  entirely  closes  the  opening  in  cylinder,  thus  avoiding 
surplus  bronze  being  brought  over. 

Also  an  improved  arrangement  by  which  the  sheets  are 
delivered  without  the  use  of  a  tape. 

The  bronze  box  is  raised  by  a  wheel  in  front  instead  of 
under  the  machine. 

The  roller  gearing  is  simplified. 


The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  quickly 
altered  from  Quad.  Crown  to  Double  Crown,  two  sheets  of 
the  latter  being  bronzed  at  one  revolution  of  cylinder. 

The  machine  is  driven  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  by  which 
the  speed  is  easily  regulated. 

The  only  machine  which  bronzes  cigarette  paper  with- 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES, 


PI 


58,  Hop  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Real  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Highest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS:— FRANK  MANN,  32,  RUE  DES  PLANTES,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM). 


SAMUEL  H. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURER  OF 

DISH,  PEATE,  AND  DESSERT  PAPERS,  FRILLS,  LEAVES,  Sc. 

Price  List  and  Terms  on  A  /’plication.  Special  Low  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers. 

(  66,  BASINGHALL  STREET, 

Factories ■!  2,  3,  and  4,  BASINGHALL  BUILDINGS, 

(.  Also  9,  KING  STREET,  LEEDS. 


AU  Blocks  mads 
of  the  trot 
Seasoned  Wood:, 
and  carefully 
joins!  and  tolted 
together  hy 
skilled  workmen, 
and  warranted 
to  stand  the 
severest  tests. 


SPECIAL 

Solid  Blocks  any  size  £ d.  to  2d.  per  square  inch. 
Pine  Art  Electro 

Special  care  is  taken  in  this  department  to  prevent  the 
blocks  being  subject  to  rough  usage,  which  is  too  often  the 
case  in  the  ordinary  foundry,  and  also  to  execute  all  orders 
as  quickly  as  possible,  andl  cithin  the  specified  time  given 
cn  order. 
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The  Publisher  of  “The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer”  is  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  every  description  of  Publishing,  and 
invites  correspondence  from  Authors  desirous 
of  having  their  works  produced  in  first-class 
style.  Address,  HENRY  G.  DAVIES,  73, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


-HI*  >4* 

Engravers'  Tools 
highly  finished, 
and  all  material 
for  Engraving. 
Artists’  Erco's 
taken  and  made 
up  in  the  test 
style  at  a  very 
low  price. 


afplication. 

Bolted  Blocks  Pod.  to  3d.  per  square  inch. 
and  stereo  Department. 

PRICES. 

Electros,  unmounted  ..  ..  ..  J£d.  per  iner, 

,,  mounted .  id.  „ 

Dxtra  Thick  Shell .  ijfd.  „ 

Small  Blocks  from  ad.  er.ch. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


CARTOUCHEN. 

By  Hugo  Gerard  StroHL,  containing  24  Plates  of  borders, 
titles,  ornaments,  &c.  Price  I  os. 

ALBUM  LITHOGRAPHIQUE. 

A  collection  of  100  Plates  of  commercial  work,  executed  by 
the  best  German,  French,  and  other  Artists.  Price  30s. 


TREASURY  OF  MONOGRAMS. 

By  Charles  Jobmann.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  4,000 
designs,  to  be  completed  in  28  parts,  each  containing  12 
plates  with  12  designs  on  each  plate.  Price  4s.  per  part. 


PARTS  1  &  2  NOW  READY. 


The  above  works  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  “PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,"  73,  LUDGATE  HILL 


FTTBXjIC-A.T'XOlNrS. 


AWWWW 

MY  TOUR  EASTWARD.  Being  an  account  of  a  Recent  Cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Visits  to  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  By  Edward  H. 
Riches,  I.L.D.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Thirteen  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth 
gilt.  Price  is.  6d.  ;  post-free,  is.  8d. 

SIS  PER  ELLEN,  AND  CLARE’S  PROBATION.  Two  deeply 
interesting  Stories.  By  Helena  Brooks.  Authoress  of  “  Only  a  Carpenter,” 
&c.  With  Two  Illustrations.  Fcap  8vo.,  Cloth  gilt.  Price  is.  6d.  ;  post- 
free,  is.  8d. 

PHASES  OP  MUSICAL  ENGLAND.  By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
Author  of  “The  Great  Tone  Poets,”  See.  Crown  8vo.,  too  pages.  Price  ss. ; 
post-free,  5s.  4d. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  ANNUAL  AND  RECORD  FOR 
1888.  Edited  by  A.  T.  Story.  Crown  8vo.  48  pages.  Price  4d.  ;  post- 
free,  5d. 

HOYT  TO  READ  THE  HAND.  An  interesting  and  amusing  work. 
Paper  cover,  3d.;  post-free,  3^d. 


HISTORIC  ATi  LEGENDS  OF  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

By  A.  T.  Story.  Paper  cover,  is.  ;  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
as.  6d.  post-free. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHRENOLOGY.  By  A.  T.  Story.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Paper  cover,  is.  ;  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  post-free,  is.  8d, 

ONLY  HALF  A  HERO;  A  Tale  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

Paper  cover,  is.  ;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

THE  FACE  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  CHARACTER.  Illustrated 

by  upwards  of  130  Portraits  and  Engravings.  Paper  covers,  2s.  ;  Cloth,  3s.  ; 
post-free,  3s.  3d. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  RELATIONS.  Containing  Genealogical 
Tables  showing  the  descent  of  Her  Majesty  from  Alfred  the  Great  and 
William  the  Conqueror;  the  descendants  of  King  George  III. ;  and  the 
Danish  Royal  Family.  Stiff  cover,  6d,  ;  post-free,  63d. 


THE  ENGLISH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


May  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country. 


**■  £Uj3£GR|£»£  at  once 


NEW  VOLUME  Commences  * 

JANUARY  15.  % 


*  TO  YOUR  + 


Guaranteed  Monthly  Circulation,  2,000  Copies,  b 


ESTABLISHED  1869. 


The  OM'SL.ir 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


TRADE 


AN  lUL'STRATEO  TECHNICAL  A«0  fINt-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Papermaking,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 

PUDLISIIED  OS  THE  15TH  OF  EVERY  Mo.VTH,  PRICE  6cL 

Yearly  Subscription,  post-free.  Is.  6d.j  payable  in  advance. 

The  PRlDTinG  Times  &  LITBOGRSPBE.R 

Tj  *  high-class  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  in  all 
their  various  forms.  It  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in, 
all  parts  of  the  world.  No  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of 
-  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  support 
of  Letterpress  Printers,  Lithographers,  the  Paper-making  and  Stationery 
Trades,  as  well  as  of  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and  Literary  Mon  generally 
It  devotes  special  attention  to  Lithography  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  a  thoroughly-established 
journal,  the  contents  of  which  are  well  read  and  carefully  preserved. 
Possessing  a  large  and  influential  circulation  at  home  aud  abroad 
(guaranteed  to  be  2,000  monthly),  it  presents  an  excellent  medium  for 
the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type- 
Founders,  Ink  Makers,  Printers’  Engineers,  Paper-Makers, 
Investors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with,  the 
Art  of  Printing  in  its  various  branches. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST-FREE,  6dL 


OFFICES:  KENSINGTON  CHAMBERS.  73,  LUDGATE  H1U, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


PRinTinG  Curies 

LITHOGRAPHER: 


FILL  THIS  FORM  UP  AND  SEND  WITH  REMITTANCE. 

To  the  Publisher  of  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 

^established  1869  Kensington  Chambers ,  73,  Liidgate  Hill ,  London ,  E.C. 

Sir, 

(Please  forward  to  me  . cop . of 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  for . ' . Months, 

. post  free,  for  which  l  enclose . 


egpogrnphji,  Uitfjograpljlt, 
papri-mafcmg, 

Sluiiliarp  Crabts. 

Published  on  ihe  1  s«h  of  each 
Month. 

(PRICE  Gil;  Post  free  7Jd.) 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
For  one  year,  including  postage. 
To  any  address  in  ihe  1.  d. 

United  Kingdom  . .  j  6 

To  ihe  Continent,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  ZcalAnd,  South 
and  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Canada,  and  the  United 

States  of  America .  8  o 

To  India  and  China  (t//<S 

lirjrfdtsi) . 0  o 

Alt  Subscript  ion,  art  payable 


*  Date 


Cheques,  Postal  and  Pbsl  Office  Orders  (crossed  "Ccntrai  Bank  of  Ltitldun")  to  be  made  payable 
to  HENHY  O.  DAVifcSi 


PAPER 

Published 

in 

GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

vwwvw* 

Full  of 
USEFUL 
HINTS 
and 

Interesting 

News. 
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Yery  Low  Piices  to  the  Trade. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169. 


TO 


fpm 

suitable  for 

ADVERTISING  PURPOSES, 

and  a  Series  of 

“In  Memonam”  Cards 

Specimens  may  be  had  on  application  to 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Foil  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 
100  &  lOG  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

■ . 


Registered  Telegraph  Address, 
INVENTION,  LONDON, 
INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G,  F,  REDFERN  8c  CO. 
LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


J.  g.  O00K  § 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

i 1  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 


J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


Established  1832. 


Charles  F«  Moore 

(Late  Scott,  Watson,  &  Meakins) 

PRINTERS’  SMITH 

And  Manufacturer  of 

SPRING  BRASS  RULE. 

Fancy  Disks,  Braces,  Circles,  Ovals,  and  Shapes, 

Brass,  Zinc,  Wood,  and  Tubular  Galleys. 
7/,  Sehforde  Street,  Clerhenwell  Green,  E.G. 


1867. 


1878. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  PARIS, 

ARTIST 
COLOURMEN, 

1873. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OH1  PRICES  OUST  APPLICATIOPT. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’ s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  or  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


(  M  ) 


B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

STGpGOCYPG  FOUnDGRS,  CLGraOCYPGRS,  & 
Pf)OTO-Zin<£OGRAPI)GP$, 

LONDON— 106  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bisliopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER — 62  &  62a.,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curved  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NFY'SPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST'  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mach£  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily i 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


THE 


LITHO-PLATE 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


KEGD- 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

EFFECTING  ECONOMY  IN  COST,  WEIGHT,  AND  BULK. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


j  AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs  Samples  00 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
■  to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS 


*  PRINTING  INKS  + 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  ^xithographie  Atones. 


NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers.' 
CLOTH  BOOK  COYER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets  ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps, 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS'  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 


An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratiord. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  .for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &C.,  of  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  AND  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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ARMITAGE  &  IBBETSQff  S, 

PRODUCTIONS  FOR  THIS  SEASON  ,/Q, 
ARE  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLES  OPXftQyJ 

GHROMO  l«*l 
LITHOGRAPHY.  XtO <®V'  *H* 


THE  TRADE  ONLY 
SUPPLIED,  A' C 


VV 


m 


m 


''  FOR 
SAMPLES 


Stott  H 


PRICE  LISTS 
''  APPLY  TO 

ARMITAGE  &  IB8ETS0N, 

Hill  %orks,.  BRADFORD: 


GDIMRD$  &  UJILLISm^, 

ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

IMPROVED  HAND  SELF-ACTING  NUMERATORS. 

Paging  Consecutively  and  Duplicating. 
STRONGLY  MADE  IN  GUN-METAL  FRAMES, 
Handsome  in  appearance,  reliable  in  action. 


3- Wheel 

4- Wheel 

5- Wheel 

6- Wheel 


...  ...  999  £i  8 

. 9999  1  is 

...  99999  2  4 
...999999  2 10 


Net  Trade  Prices. 


A  NOVEL  INVENTION  IN  NEWS  GALLEYS. 
Important  Notice  to  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
NO  PRINTING  OFFICE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 

LLOYD’S  PATENT 


Sole  Importers  of  the  Self-Inking,  French  Endorsing, 
Dating,  and  Percussion  Presses,  Endorsing  and  Marking 
Inks,  Inking  Pads,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  ENGRAVERS  AND  DIE  SINKERS. 

27,  JEW1N  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C, 

ELECTRCff  YPES 

—  OF— 

*  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

For  Illustrated  Magazines,  Newspapers 
Pamphlets,  Volumes,  School  Books , 

Guide  Books ,  &c.  &°c. 

SELF-QUOINING  COLUMN  GALLEY,  j  „rk™ 

45T  This  Galley  Saves  Time,  Labour,  Sidestick,  and  Quoins.  HENRY  CjT.  DAV  ltbj 

*»^tore^i=i&5CHARD,  Tm  Founders,  ^  Bill,  LoMollj  EX. 

AH  Orders  entrusted  to  the  above  Firm  will  receive  prompt  attention,  from  whom  _ 

Prospectuses  of  the  Galley  and  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained ;  and  also  from 

Ed.  Lloyd,  5,  Castle  Hill-terr.,  [or  North  Wales  Chronicle  Office],  Bangor,  N.W.  Proofs  OU  Application.  ^ _ 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  UNDERTAKE  THE  EXECUTION  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

CHROMO-PRINTING- 


FOR  THE  TRADE, 


AND  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  SPECIMENS  OF  OUR  WORK 
AND  TO  QUOTE  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES 

ON  APPLICATION. 

VOGELSANG  &  KAISER, 

23,  GROLLIERSTRASSE,  MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 
LONDON  OFFICE — 73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C, 
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Rofitt  to  ^bfcruriissrs. 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements,  Situations  Wanted,  Sfc.,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

PRINTING  and  STATIONERY 
T  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE,  in  North  of 
England.  Long  established.  Valuable  going 
concern.  Turnover,  ,£3,000  per  annum. — 
Apply  to  G.  X.,  Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons, 
Farringdon-street,  London,  E.C. 

T  IT  HO  FOREMAN  WANTED. 

J — '  A  young  man  of  capability  and  energy, 
well  up  in  Commercial  and  Colour  Work,  to 
take  charge  of  Litho  Department  in  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  establishment.  One  who  has  had  some 
little  experience  in  management  preferred. 
Replies,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  to  be 
addressed  “  Litho,”  Office  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 

HTO  LITHOGRAPHERS.  —  The 

J-  Advertiser  having  served  his  Appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  above  trade,  desires  situation 
as  IMPROVER.  Address,  A.  E.  Pratt, 
10,  Haviland-terr. ,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

T  ITHO  .ARTIST  seeks  engage- 

'  ^  rnent  with  Artist  to  trade.  Well  up  in 
design.  Moderate  salary.  Apply  X.,  Office 
of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Robing 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
—Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

N  AGENT  wanted  in  every 

Town  in  the  Kingdom,  to  obtain  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.  Liberal  terms  will  be 
made.  Address,  with  references,  the 
“  Publisher,”  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


A 


AS  ENGINE  Wanted,  Second- 

VJT  hand,  io  to  12  H.P.  Must  be  in 
perfect  working  order.  State  full  particulars 
and  where  can  be  seen,  to  “  Gas,”  Office  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 
73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

PUBLISHING.— The  Publisher  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  of  one  or  two  weekly  or  monthly 
papers,  and  invites  correspondence  from  any¬ 
one  contemplating  starting  a  periodical  or 
desirous  of  changing.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address,  Henry  G.  Davies,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 

T  ITHOGRAPHIC  ARTIST 

J — -<  desires  a  Situation.  Is  well  up  in  the 
best  class  of  chromo  and  general  artistic  work. 
Address,  “George  1483,”  Office  of  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  73, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

TfURNIVAL’S  LITHO  MACHINE 

X  FOR  SALE  (best  register).  Cash  or 
Credit. — Apply  Jefferies  &  Son,  Bristol. 

A  DVERTISING  OE  EVERY 

l  \.  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sole  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Busses.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  received  for  all  the  London, 
Provincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers ; 
also  for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade 
Papers,  and  every  Advertising  Medium 
throughout  the  World.  Estimates,  &c.,  free 
on  application. — Address  Henry  G.  Davies, 
Managing  Director,  The  Mercantile  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill, 
E.C. 

l^OR  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 
-T  FOLDING  -MACPIINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

HTHE  “VICTORY ”  PRINTING 
1  and  FOLDING-MACHINE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL,  has  the  under  -  mentioned 
SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  FOR 
SALE 

'  SIX-FEEDER  “  HOE  ”  MACHINE, 
will  print  a  sheet  52  by  40  and  7  columns. 
Length  of  Columns  over  head-line  23I  inches. 
Width  of  Columns  1 G  ems. 


PUBLISHING.— It  is  proposed  to 

form  a  limited  liability  company  to 
undertake  every  description  of  Publishing,  and 
correspondence  is  invited  from  all  who  are 
willing  to  invest  a  moderate  amount  of  capital 
in  £1  -shares.  Printers,  authors,  engravers, 
booksellers,  and  others  connected  with  the 
trade  would  find  it  advantageous  to  become 
shareholders.  The  Company  will  be 
economically  managed  and  good  dividends 
may  be  expected.— Address,  “  Publishing,” 
care  of  The  Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

SILVERLOCK,  ~ ■ 

Glectrotyper  and  $tereotyper, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  E.C. 

AND 

92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 
ZLOTTZDOTsT. 


R.  W. 

I  LITHO 

10** 


LAIRD, 

ARTIST. 

os 


WORKED  IN 


►  CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

l  1,  Clyde  Villas ,  Upland  Road, 

►  East  Dulwich.  < 

►a.  a  a.  a.  a.  A.  A.  -A  AA.  A.  A.  A.  A  <A.  ▲  ▲  A.  A 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

N  umerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Specimens  Estbnates  on  application 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 


GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


BERN  H.ULLM  ANN.  &' C°;  FUERTH. -.BAVARIA 


Sole  \  Ltccmce  for  theTIu^ 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland 


Lb  IMJSUXR/IIB , 

17. Silk  Street, 


>•  -  .  -  v- 


M 


.ONDON,E£. 

= to)  .  S.  O 


BY  THIS  PROCESS — 

No  particular  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  no  extra  cost  is 
entailed ;  much  time  saved 
in  preparing  the  stones. 

BEST  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

References  to  the  Leading 
London  Printers. 
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Messrs.  BAIRD,  of  Belfast,  writing  on  October  7,  say:— “We  consider  it  invaluable  as  a 
Work  of  Ready  Reference  for  matters  connected  with  the  Trade.” 

TENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Now  Ready-  Cr.  4to.,  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s. 

Printing  Trades’ 
Diary  &  Desk-Book  for  1888. 

HE  PUBLISHERS  of  the  above  draw  the  attention  of  all  persons 
associated  with  Printing  and  its  Allied  Trades  to  this  indispensable 
\  Trade  Reference  Book  for  1 888.  Not  only  does  it  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  comprehensive  Diary  and  Desk-Book,  but  it  will  be 
found,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  Trade  information  running  through 
its  pages,  to  be  of  constant  service  to  Principals,  Overseers,  and 
Managers  connected  with  the  LETTERPRESS  and  Lithographic 
Printing,  Stationery,  Bookbinding,  and  Auxiliary  Trades. 
The  Publishers  find  from  past  experience  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
once  use  The  Printing  Trades’  Diary  and  Desk-Book  become  regular  subscribers ; 
while,  as  a  proof  of  its  usefulness,  the  demand  for  the  work  during  the  last  few  years  was  such 
that  'it  has  been  out  of  print  soon  after  it  was  issued.  Independently  of  the  fund  of  General, 
Commercial,  and  Legal  information  on  all  Trade  matters,  the  edition  of  1 888  contains  : — 


Bookbinding  Memoranda ;  List  of  Technical  Terms 
used. 

Calendar  for  the  Year  1888. 

Counting  House  Memoranda  :  Begistration  of 

Printing-Presses.— Charging  of  Job  Work. — New 
Hands.— Holidays,  &c.— Factory  Acts. 

Diary,  Three  Days  on  a  Page,  interleaved  with 
Blotting-paper. 

Laws  relating  to  Printing  and  the  Press  :  I.  Printing 
generally.— II.  Libel.— III.  Newspaper  Libel  and 
Begistration  Act. — IV.  Begistration  and  Postage 
of  Newspapers. — V.  Newspapers. — VI.  Copyright. 

_ VII.  The  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880. — 

VIII.  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882.  —  The 
clauses  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1883,  and 
of  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1884,  affecting 
Printers.— The  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1885,  affecting  Newspaper  Proprietors. 

Lithographic  Memoranda. 


London  Scales  of  Prices  :  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Scale. — Index  to  Book-Work  Scale. — The 
London  Book -Work  Seale. — Parliamentary  Scale. 
— N ews  Scale. — Buies  affecting  Compositors  work¬ 
ing  on  Weekly  Newspapers. 

Provincial  Scales :  Aberdeen  News  Scale. — Dundee 
News  Scale. — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Book  and 
News  Scales. — Greenock  News  Scale. — Inverness 
News  Scale. — Leeds  Book,  News,  and  Jobbing 
Seales. — Manchester  Book  and  News  Scales. 

Belative  Sizes  of  Type. — Number  of  Leads  to  a 
Pound. — Table  of  Signatures  and  Folios. 

Some  Decisions  of  tbe  late  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Warehouse  Memoranda :  Sizes  of  Papers,  Cards, 
Glazeboards,  Millboards,  and  Account  Books. — 
Table  for  Giving  out  Paper.— Belative  Weights 
of  a  Beam  of  Paper  containing  480,  500,  and 
516  Sheets. — Belative  Weights  of  Writing  Paper 
of  various  sizes.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


Bates  of  Compositors’  Wages  in  the  Provinces. 

An  early  application  is  solicited  for  Copies  of  the  Work. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“  The  book  deserves  the  willing  patronage  of  the  entire  trade.  ’ — Printers  Register. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  business  like  it." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal. 

“  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  of  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  trade.  —Lilylress.  . 

■  ‘  We  have  no  doubt  the  publishers  will  reap  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  m  catering  for  the  wants  of  printers  in  a  large  sale 
of  the  Diary  wherever  i:s  merits  are  known." — Scottish  Typographical  Circular. 

“  It  has  now  become  an  assured  success.” — Paper  and  Print. 

An  Economical  Medium  for  Permanent  Trade  Announcements.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Advertisers, 
as  will  ho  seen  by  the  renewal  of  their  Advertisements  from  year  to  year. 

WYSfilll 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 


(ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen. 


SPECIALTY— 

PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING, 

For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo- 
lithographers,  Photo-lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 

Prompt  attention.  Favourable  terms.  Reduced  prices. 

REPRESENTED  BY; 

H.  PUGKERT  &  CO.,  110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

•C:  ‘  ■ 

SENT  FREE  on  RECEIPT  of  BUSINESS  CARD. 

Specimen  Bool^  j  Specimen  Boo^ 

0F  %  OF 

Printiug'fypes^Bordersj  Brass  apd  Zinc  ^ules 

JOHN  HEYWOOD,  Electrotyper,  Stereotyper,  and  Type  Founder. 
DEOTGPE  §  ^IDSEFIEIiD,  JOTCJTEgTER 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

N o.-2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  ?o  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

,,  2  a  ,,  „  ,,  „  60s. 

,,  2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  ,,  54s* 

„  1  a  „  ,,  ,,  „  5°s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 
„  A  „  „  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

‘‘PATENTED  ”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  ao  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp* book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  io\  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well-known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANaPERS  for  Chromos*  &c. 

No.  3— Size,  20  by  25  in.  ..  . . price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,  4  „  20  by  24  in.  ..  . .  „  6oS. 

,,  4a  ,,  ),  .  ■  ■  •  •  ■  •  ,,  48s. 

,,5  ,,  26  by  27  m.  (for  Mercantile  work  ..  ,,  84s, 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  5— Size,  17  by  22  in .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  34s. 

„  6a  „  31J  by  43*  .  „  135s. 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawing. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25I  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order .  Samples  sent  on  application , 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


«3fe  CO,, 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 
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THOMAS 


SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


GEEAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Lilho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Varnishes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  k. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

LEE,  LONDON,  S,E, 


The  Aih  Brush 

An  Invaluable  Tool  for 

DESIGNERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

For  Particulars  Apply  to 

CHARLES  GEARD, 

(sole  agent) 

27,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 

Where  Specimens  may  be  examined  and  the  Tool  seen  in  action. 

A  Clever  Artist  can  save  cost  of  a  Brush  in  One  Week. 


ALBO  CARBON  GAS  LIGHT. 

-  Uniter  llojral  JTetters  patent. 

*"ffTwRXNTERS  and  PUBLISHERS  desirous  of  Economising 
_-l_T  Gas  and  having  the  BEST  LIG-HT  with  a  minimum  of 
heat  should  USE  THE  ALBQ  CARBON  LIGHT. 

Enormous  Saving  of  Gas. 

Brilliancy  and  Softness  Unequalled. 

Brightest ,  Steadiest,  and  Coolest  of  Gas  Lights. 

Easily  applied  to  existing  Fittings. 

Perfectly  Simple  and  absolutely  Safe. 

Lights  from  6s.  upwards.  ALBO-UARBOtf,  3d.-per  lb. ;  18s.  per  cwt. 

-  SEVEN  PRIZE  MEDALS.  - 

For  Name  of  nearest  Agent  apply  to 

ALBO-CARBON  LIGHT  CO.,  LIM. 

(Wholesale  Delot). 

74f,  JAMES  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Established  1878. 
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MOW  READY.] 


SILVER  LOCK’S  [now  ready. 

HAGH1HE 


(IMP^OVEMEITTS  PATE1TTEDI, 

Bronzes  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any 

other  Bronzing  Machine. 

The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  quickly 
altered  from  Quad.  Crown  to  Double  Crown,  two  sheets  of 
the  latter  being  bronzed  at  one  revolution  of  cylinder. 

The  machine  is  driven  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  by  which 
the  speed  is  easily  regulated. 

The  only  machine  which  bronzes  cigarette  paper  with¬ 
out  creasing,  tearing,  or  requiring  after-brushing. 

Gan  be  made  (to  order)  to  bronze  and  dust-off  a  continuous  roll  of  any  kind  of  paper,  including  tissue 

or  cigarette. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES, 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO,  58,  Hop  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

(  20  ) 


These  machines  are  now  fitted  with  an  improved  gripper, 
which  entirely  closes  the  opening  in  cylinder,  thus  avoiding 
surplus  bronze  being  brought  over. 

Also  an  improved  arrangement  by  which  the  sheets  are 
delivered  without  the  use  of  a  tape. 

The  bronze  box  is  raised  by  a  wheel  in  front  instead  of 
under  the  machine. 

The  roller  gearing  is  simplified. 
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Registered  Trade  Mark,  “  The  Defiance.” 

iwvvuvvwwvunvwnwuumvHU 

NEW  ♦  PRINTING  ♦  MACHINE  *  WORKS, 

OTLEY,  YOKES. 

JORO  ELLIOTT  having  severed  his  connection  from  Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  & .  Co.  (of  which  firm  he  was  the  Senior 
and  Managing  Partner),  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his  numerous  Friends  and  Customers  for  their 
favours  and  support  during  so  long  a  period.  The  business  which  has  been  so  successfully  managed  by 
J.  E.  was  a  continuation  of  the  one  started  by  his  father  in  1849. 


New  and  commodious  premises,  specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Printing  Machines,  having  now 
been  built  by  J.  E.,  and  fitted  up  by  him  with  the  most  improved  modern  tools  and  appliances  of  the  best  recognised 
makers,  business  will  for  the  future  be  carried  on  by  him,  along  with  his  Son  (who  has  served  his  time  to  the  trade 
in  all  its  branches,  and  is  thoroughly  practical),  under  the  name  or  style  of 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO., 

**  ©eftance  (printing  QTlac$mt  TPorfb*  £roff 

OTLE7,  70UESHIBE. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO.  tender  their  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  warmly  greeted 
this  new  undertaking,  and  beg  to  assure  them  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  are  prepared  to  execute  work  as 
carefully  and  successfully  as  when  J.  E.  was  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm  of  Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co. 

They  have  engaged  leading  and  experienced  hands,  and  combined  with  their  personal  and  practical 
superintendence,  John  Elliott,  Son,  &  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Wharfedale  Printing  Machines,  strongly 
built,  and  of  the  very  best  make  and  finish. 


ESTIMATES,  WITH  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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SOCIETY 

OF 

fftjwgrapjnt  grtiste,  $mgim 
intir  Mrta, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 


Registered,  October ,  1887, 


Founded ,  January ,  1886, 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  lithography  and 
Engraving.  ^  w 

FREE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

©iiicf  ©ffice:-l03,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD.  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Registered  Telegraph  Address, 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G,  F,  REDFERN  &  CO, 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Tr^de-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


J.  j5.  C00K  4  g0]S, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

‘  ‘  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


FOIl  SALE, 


ELECTROTYPES 


OF  UPWARDS  OF 


170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauuaqe,  Ludqate  Hill,  London. 

-A-G-ZEUSTTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  101  j  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O, 


Now  Ready ,  Crozun  8vj,  cloth,  price  Half-a-CfOWfl  Nett,  by  Post  {United 
Kingdom )  Tin ee fence  extra. 

THE  PRINTERS’  HANDBOOK 

-A-  ^  OF 

TRADE  RECIPES,  HINTS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

RELATING  TO 

LETTERPRESS  and  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING ,  BOOKBINDING, 
STATIONERY,  ENGRAVING,  &c. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  T.  JACOBI. 

Athtneeum. — “  It  is  a  purely  technical  work,  giving  hints  and  receipts,  and  doing 
for  a  printer  what  a  cookery  book  ought  to  do  for  a  cook.  .  .  Much  in  the  volume 
that  will  be  useful  to  stationers  and  lithographers.” 

Effective  Advertiser.— “  This  book  is  what  every  master  should  keep  on  his  desk, 
and  every  journeyman  and  apprentice  be  acquainted  with.” 

Press  News. — “  The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  patient  research.” 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. — “  We  have  gone  with  great  care  over  the 
contents,  and  find  it  well  selected,  judiciously  condensed,  and  to  the  point  all 
through.”  - 

CHISWICK  PRESS,  Tooks  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

L,  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 


PARIS, 


VIENNA, 


PARIS, 


1867. 


1878. 
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ARTIST 
COLOURMEN, 

1873. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Qelatine,  &c.  & c. 

LIST  OR  EBICES  OLT  APPLICATION. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’ s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  or  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

STSHGOCYPE  FOUnDGHS,  Glgtoocypgrs,  & 
Pf)0T0-Zin<£0GpAPI)6p$, 

LONDON— 106  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curved  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 


Carts  to  all  parts  0/  London ,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily. 
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GOLD  MEDAL, 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


LITHO-PLATE, 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


THE  I  ■  I  1  1—1  (  I.  I-'  I  iM'I'H;  regd- 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

EFFECTING  ECONOMY  IN  COST,  WEIGHT,  AND  BULK. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

AVe  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs  Samples  op 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  ot 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients.  " 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


♦  PRINTING  INKS  + 


By  the  Queen’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 

VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ®erman  ^lithographic  Atones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

«  COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK  — to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets  ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS-Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  ot  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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ARMITAGE  &  I BBETSO  N’S, 

PRODUCTIONS  FOR  THIS  SEASON  n'Q. 
ARE  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLES  0F,,-'qV)J 

CHRONIO  *  /'’AO/' 

LITHOGRAPHY.  ..ACLN 


THE  THADE  ONLY 
SUPPLIED. 


m 


0 


m  y  f  o  r  . 

-'iVOv'  SAMPLE  S 
AND 

^YV''  PRICE  LISTS 
APPLY  TO 

>'  ARMITAGE  &  IBBETSON, 

Slot!  Hill  Works', ;BRADFCTKirr 


A  NOVEL  INVENTION  IN  NEWS  GALLEYS. 
Important  Notice  to  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals, 
NO  PRINTING  OFFICE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 

LLOYD’S  PATENT 


SELF-QUOINING  COLUMN  GALLEY. 

8£~  This  Galley  Saves  Time,  Labour,  Sidestick,  and  Quoins. 

Manufacturers :  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Type  Founders, 

EDINBURGH  and  LONDON. 

All  Orders  entrusted  to  the  above  Firm  will  receive  prompt  attention,  from  whom 
Prospectuses  of  the  Galley  and  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  ;  and  also  from 
Ed.  Lloyd,  5,  Castle  Hill-terr.,  [or  North  Wales  Chronicle  Office],  Bangor,  N.W 


% 


1)6  AROJCIC  *  STSTIOIERYv  C0.>  LIIE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MEMORIAL  AND  CONDOLENCE  CARDS, 

menus,  Programmes,  Complimentary  stationery,  Artistic  Border  (£ards,  Band-Painted  Greeting  (£ards  for 

Christmas,  Pew  Year,  Birthdays,  (Beddings,  &c. 

CALENDARS,  STOCK  PATTERNS,  AND  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 

The  New  “A.  S.  Co.”  Board  for  Programmes,  &c.s  untearable  and  superior  to  any  hitherto  produced.  Send  for  Samples 


SAMPLE 


TRA1 DE  <OarSrC?  ]  HVCA-ZE^K. 

BOOKS  CARRIED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  HOUSES. 


PLOUGH  COURT,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  UNDERTAKE  THE  EXECUTION  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

CHROMO-PRINTING 

FOB  THE  TKADE, 

AND  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  SPECIMENS  OF  OUR  WORK 
AND  TO  QUOTE  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES 

ON  APPLICATION. 

VOGELSANG  &  KAISER, 

23,  GROLLIERSTRASSE,  MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 
LONDON  OFFICE-73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.O 
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ftoiite  io 

TTie  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements ,  Situations  Wanted,  &r‘c.,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

/CAPITALIST.  Wanted  as  Active 

v —  or  Sleeping  Partner,  to  develop  a  patent 
for  making  Transparent  Pictures.  Splendid 
results  attained  which  will  ensure  a  good 
business.  Security  and  good  interest  to  a 
sleeping  partner.  Address  “Patent,”  Office 
of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill.  E.C. 

FOR  SALE.  —  Furnival’s  Double 

Demy  Litho  Machine  for  best  register. 
Cash  or  Credit,  about^ioo. — Apply  Jeffries 
&  Sons,  Bristol. 

GAS  ENGINES.  The  most  simple 

and  economical.  Call  at  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London,  and  see 
them  at  work.  Circular,  two  stamps,  of 
Britannia  Co. ,  Colchester. 

PLANING  MACHINES, 

LATHES,.  &c.  Send  two  stamps  for 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand.  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London.  All  letters 
Britannia  Works,  Colchester.  Makers  of 
Engineers’  tools  to  the  British  Government. 

Phototype,  collotype.— 

Advertiser  is  prepared  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  above  valuable  process  at 
his  own  house.  Collotype  plates  and  negatives 
made  for  the  trade.  Correspondence  invited. 
R.  E.  Wilkinson,  57,  Queen’s-rd.,  Peckham, 
S.E. 


Wanted  a  Manager 


PRINTER 

and  possible  future  Partner  in  a  large 
Chromo  Almanac,  and  Colour-printing  Firm, 
to  take  the  place  of  a  retiring  partner. — 
Address  Box  305,  Willing’s  Advertising 
Offices,  125,  Strand,  W.C. 

'’TO  PRINTERS.  — A  Gentleman 
JL  wishes  for  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Manager  and  Cashier.  Plas  had  several  years 
experience  in  a  large  printing  office.  Is  well 
known  and  would  probably  be  able  to  influence 
business. — Address,  with  terms  offered,  to 
“A.  O.,”  Office  of  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


Now  Ready,  price  2s.,  post-free,  2s.  6d. 

'THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

1  DIRECTORY,  1888.  Forty -third 
Annual  Issue,  containing  full  particulars  of 
every  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Review,  and 
Periodical,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  also  the  class  papers  and  periodicals ;  an 
article  on  the  Newspaper  Libel  Act,  1881,  by 
W.  F.  Finlason,  Esq.;  the  Continental, 
Colonial,  Indian,  and  American  papers,  with 
the  Newspaper  Map  and  Maps  of  the  World, 
and  the  Australian  Colonies. — London: 
C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Advertising  Con¬ 
tractors,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-st., 
E.C. _ 

AT  /"ANTED.  —  HORIZONTAL 
VV  STEAM  ENGINE,  6  H.-P.  Must 
be  in  good  working  order. — “M.,”  75, 
Ondine-road,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

^po  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND 
_L  LITHO  ARTISTS. — Situation  wanted 
by  advertiser.  Figure  and  Portrait  drawing 
of  all  kinds,  in  black  or  colour,  from  life,  cast, 
or  photo.  Thoroughly  understands  Litho¬ 
graphers’  printing.  Medallist.  Served  seven 
years’  apprenticeship. — Address  “  999,”  Office 
of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

P/OR  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 
JT  FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

'T''HE  “VICTORY”  PRINTING 
1  and  FOLDING-MACHINE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL,  has  the  under  -  mentioned 
SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  FOR 
SALE : — 

SIX-FEEDER  “HOE”  MACHINE, 
will  print  a  sheet  52  by  40  and  7  columns. 
Length  of  Columns  over  head-line  23$  inches. 
Width  of  Columns  1 5g-  ems. 


A  DVERTISING  OF  EVERY 

r\  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sole  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Buses.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  received  for  all  the  London, 
Provincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers ; 
also  for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade 
Papers,  and  every  Advertising  Medium 
throughout  the  World.  Estimates,  &c.,  free 
on  application. — Address  Henry  G.  Davies, 
Managing  Director,  The  Mercantile  Adver- 
tising  Company.  Lim.,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

H.  SILVERLOCK, 

Glectrotyper  and  Stereotyper, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  E.C. 


92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 
LONTDOU. 


R.  W.  LAIRD, 

LITHO  ARTIST,  j 

fiz,.*  , 


tc>MO 


OR 


WORKED  IN 


►  CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

l  1,  Clyde  Villas,  Upland  Road ,  < 

►  East  Dulwich.  < 

. _  A  A A  ^ A A A a 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

Numerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close, 

Specimens  Estimates  on  application 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 

GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


BY  THIS  PROCESS — 

No  particular  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  no  extra  cost  is 
entailed ;  much  time  saved 
in  preparing  the  stones. 

BEST  RESULTS  OBTAINED, 

References  to  the  Leading 
London  Printers. 
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74,  75,  &  76,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

March  12,  1888. 

Printing  Trades’  Diary  &  Desk-Book  for  1888. 

In  answer  to  the  many  applications  for  copies  of  the 

PRINTING  TRADES’  DIARY  &  DESK-BOOK  FOR  1888,  we  beg 

to  inform  the  Trade  that,  although  a  much  larger  number  of 

copies  were  printed  this  year  than  formerly,  the  issue  for  1888 

is  now  quite  OUT  OF  PRINT. 

“  WYMAN  &  SONS. 


^ec^rocaf  §>erjes  ^ 


Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth,  price  2S.  6d. 

Zincography : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  as  practised  in  connexion  with 
Letterpress  Printing.  By  JOSEF  BOCK.  English  Authorised 
Translation,  by  E.  Menken.  An  invaluable  practical  work,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  field  of  Zinc-etching  as  related  to  Letterpress 
Printing,  and  embodying  the  life-long  experience  of  many  of  the 
leading  firms  that  practise  Zinco-Typography.  An  illustrated 
description  is  given  of  the  necessary  plant  and  materials,  while 
the  whole  of  the  processes  are  described  in  detail. 

Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  price  5r. 

Colour  and  Colour-Printing  as  applied 

TO  LITHOGRAPHY.  Containing  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Colour,  an  Account  of  the  General  and  Special  Qualities 
of  Pigments  employed,  their  Manufacture  into  Printing  Inks,  and 
the  Principles  involved  in  their  Application.  By  W.  D.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Author  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography.” 

“  There  is  much  practical  information  afforded.” — Bookseller. 

“Well  printed  .  .  well  arranged,  and  suitable  for  its  purpose.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

Third  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  doth,  illustrated, price  5 s. 

Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping, 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Production  of  Plates  by  the  Papier  Mache 
and  Plaster  Processes.  Also  giving  Instructions  for  Depositing 
Copper  by  the  Battery,  or  by  the  Dynamo  Machine.  Also,  Hints 
on  Steel  and  Brass  Facing,  &c.  By  FREDERICK  J.  F. 
WILSON,  author  of  “Printing  Machines  and  Machine  Printing.” 

“‘Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping’  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  processes 
how  in  every-day  use,  which  have  wrought  such  important  changes  in  the  printing 
business.”. — Daily  Chronicle. 


Sixth  Edition,  Crown  %vo.,  cloth,  price  5-r. 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography, 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Artist  and  Printer  in  Commercial  and 
Artistic  Lithography,  and  Chromo-lithography,  '  Zincography, 
Photo-lithography,  and  Lithographic  Machine  Printing.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  Original  Recipes  for  Preparing  Chalks, 
Inks,  Transfer-papers,  &c.  By  W.  D.  RICHMOND. 

The  proof-sheets  of  this  work  have  been  revised  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  connected  with  the  Art  of  Lithography,  the 
result  being  a  complete  and  reliable  work. 

Fourth  Edition,  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  5 s. 

Printing  Machines  &  Machine  Printing, 

Being  a  Guide  for  Masters  and  Workmen.  Containing  Valuable 
Hints  in  the  Selection  of  Machines — Practical  Guide  to  Making 
Ready — Preparing  Cuts  —  Cutting  Overlays  —  Rollers  —  Useful 
Hints  in  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Printing  Machines— Details 
of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  &c.  By  F.  J.  F.  WILSON. 

“Every  one  having  to  do  with  printing  machinery,  be  he  learner,  machine- 
minder,  manager,  or  employer,  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him 
from  a  study  of  its  pages.” — Paper  a7id  Printing  Trades'  Journal . 

Just  Ready ,  Second  Edition ,  Crown  Svo. ,  cloth,  price  is.  6 d. 

A  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PRINTING  MACHINERY, 
giving  upwards  of  500  Definitions  of  Words  and  ’Phrases  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Machine-rooni,  together  with  a  Description  of  the 
various  Mechanical  Motions  used  in  Printing  Machinery  and  its 
Adjuncts.  The  first  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in 
the  Printing  Machine-room  which  has  ever  been  attempted. 

“  Masters  and  others  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
Printing-office  will  find  ready  help  in  this  handbook." — Daily  Chrofiicle. 


London:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  74-76,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 


(ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing1  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen. 


SPECIALTY— 

PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING, 

For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo-Lithographers,  Photo- 

Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SENT  FREE  on  RECEIPT  of  BUSINESS  CARD. 

♦ 

❖ 

Specimen  ISooI^;  j  Specimen  Bool^ 

OF  %  OF 

Printirig^ypes^Bordersj  Brass  arid  Zinc  I^ules 


nVC^hTTXZF^CTTXIRIEID 


JOHN  HEYWOOD,  Electrotyper,  Stereotyper,  and  Type  Founder. 
DEdNPTl'E  §  I^IDSEFIEIiD,  J  r/IXt'RESTKR. 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well-known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DAMPED  TRANSFEES  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b — Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

,,  2  a  .  ,,  „  „  ,,  60s. 

,,  2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  ,,  54s. 

i»  I  a  „  j,  >,  ,,  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 

„A  ,,  ,,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

‘"PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  205  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3— Size,  20  by  25  in.  ...  . price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  ...  ,,  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  ,,  „  ..  .  .  ..  ..  ,,  48s. 

,,  5  ,,  26  by  ^7  in.  (for  Mercantile  work  ..  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6 — Size,  17  by  22  in.  ..  ..  .  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  34s* 

,,  6a  ,,  31^  by  43^  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  „  I35s* 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings.. 

In  4  grades — very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25$  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order .  Samples  sent  071  application . 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

CO,9  FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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THOMAS 


SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


OH  EAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Litho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Yarnisbes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  &c. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

LEE,  LONDON,  S.E, 


The  AJR  Brush 

An  Invaluable  Tool  for 

DESIGNERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

For  Particulars  Aptly  to 

CHARLES  GEARD, 

(sole  agent) 

27,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 

Where  Specimens  may  be  examined  and  the  Tool  seen  in  action. 

A  Clever  Artist  can  save  cost  of  a  Brush  in  One  Week. 


ALBO-CARBON  GAS  LIGHT. 

fhtber  llogal  [fetters  [patent. 

hT^RINTERS  and  PUBLISHERS  desirous  of  Economising 
_  1  Gas  and  having  the  BEST  LIGHT  with  a  minimum  of 
heat  should  USE  THE  ALBO-CARBON  LIGHT. 

Enormous  Saving  of  Gas. 

Brilliancy  and  Softness  Unequalled. 

Brightest ,  Steadiest ,  and  Coolest  of  Gas  Lights. 

Easily  applied  to  existing  Fittings. 

Perfectly  Simple  and  absolutely  Safe. 

Lights  from  6s.  upwards.  ALBO-CARBON,  3d.  per  lb. ;  18s.  per  cwt. 

-  SEVEN  PRIZE  MEDALS.  - 

For  Name  of  nearest  Agent  apply  to 

ALBO-CARBON  LIGHT  CO.,  LIM. 

(Wholesale  Depot). 

74f,  JAMES  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Established  1878. 


NOW  READY.] 

IMPROVED 


*.  SILVERLOCK’S  *■ 


[NOW  ready. 


(IMPROVEMENTS  PATENTED). 

Bronzes  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any 

other  Bronzing  Machine. 


These  machines  are  now  fitted  with  an  improved  gripper, 
which  entirely  closes  the  opening  in  cylinder,  thus  avoiding 
surplus  bronze  being  brought  over. 

Also  an  improved  arrangement  by  which  the  sheets  are 
delivered  without  the  use  of  a  tape. 

The  bronze  box  is  raised  by  a  wheel  in  front  instead  of 
under  the  machine. 

The  roller  gearing  is  simplified. 


The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  quickly 
altered  from  Quad.  Crown  to  Double  Crown,  two  sheets  of 
the  latter  being  bronzed  at  one  revolution  of  cylinder. 

The  machine  is  driven  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  by  which 
the  speed  is  easily  regulated. 

The  only  machine  which  bronzes  cigarette  paper  with¬ 
out  creasing,  tearing,  or  requiring  after-brushing. 


Can  be  made  (to  order)  to  bronze  and  dust-off  a  continuous  roll  of  any  kind  of  paper,  including  tissue 

or  cigarette. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES, 

W.  B.  SILYERLOCK  &  CO.,  58,  Hop  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 
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«*■  SILVERLOCK’S  *• 

IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 

Bronzes  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  not  equalled 

by  any  other  Machine. 


IVE  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Machine  is 
the  simplest,  strongest,  and  best  of  any  in  the 
market,  and  that  it  is  not  l i ably  to  get  out  op  order 

SOLE  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

W.  B.  SILYERLOCK  &  CO.,  58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

Registered  Trade  Mark,  “The  Defiance.” 

NEW  *  PBlNUNGTMACHiME  *  WORKS, 


O  T  L  E  Y,  YORKS. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  having  severed  his  connection  from 
Kieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co.  (of  which  firm  he  was  the  Senior 
and  Managing  Partner),  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Customers  for  their  favours  and  support 
during  so  long  a  period.  The  business  which  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  J.  E.  was  a  continuation  of  the  one  started  by  his 
father  in  1849. 

New  and  commodious  premises,  specially  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Printing  Machines,  having  now  been  built  by  J.  E.,  and 
fitted  up  by  him  with  the  most  improved  modern  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  best  recognised  makers,'  business  will  for  the 
fnture  be  carried  on  by  him,  along  with  his  Son  (who  has  served 
his  time  to  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  thoroughly  practical), 
under  the  name  or  style  of 

JOHH  ELLIOTT,  §01,  &  CO., 

“DEFIANCE”  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 
STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY, 

©Tiding  YOiEen ire- 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO.  tender  their  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  warmly  greeted  this  new  undertaking,  and 
beg  to  assure  them  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  are  prepared  to  execute  work  as  carefully  and  successfully  as  when  J.  E.  was  the  managing 
partner  of  the  firm  of  I-'ieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co. 

They  have  engaged  leading  and  experienced  hands,  and  combined  with  their  personal  and  practical  superintendence,  John  Elliott,  Son, 
&  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Wharfedale  Printing  Machines,  strongly  built,  and  of  the  very  best  make  and  finish. 

ESTIMATES,  WITH  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ON  APPLICATION. 
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SOCIEIY 

OF 

&xM$t  designers, 
autr  ftnteni, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

P'ouudcd,  January,  1886.  Registered,  October ,  1887. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  th6 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  lithography  and 
Eng.aving. 

FEES  registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

Cljicf  ©dire:- 103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 

FOH  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required,  to 

CASSELL  h  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Bs/le  Sauuaqe,  Luc/gate  Hill,  London. 

^GTZEICTTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  101  j  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Registered  Telegraph  Address, 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 
Established  1830. 

G.  F.  REDFERN  &  CO. 
LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST„  FINSBURY; 


PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


J.  C00K  §  g0N, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

1 1  premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Porknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


FOUGEADOIRE’S 

Eearging  &  Reducing 

MACHINES 

FOR 

Lithography  and 
Zincotypography. 

JHIIESE  Machines  obtained 
-*■  the  only  Reward  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  productions. 

They  enlarge  or  reduce 
drawings  of  heads  (chalk,, 
maps,  plans,  & c.,  with  perfect 
register. 

The  sale  of  over  4,000  of 
these  Machines  in  Europe  and 
America  proves  their  excellence. 

MACHINES  FROM  £8. 


Now  Ready,  Crown  8vo. doth,  price  Hllc-a-Orawa  Nett,  by  Post  ( United 
Kingdom )  Tin  ecjence  extra. 

THE  PRINTERS’  HANDBOOK 

-A-  OF 

TRADE  RECIPES,  HINTS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

RELATING  TO 

LETTERPRESS  and  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING ,  BOOKBINDING , 
STATIONERY ,  ENGRAVING ,  &>c. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  T.  JACOBI. 

Atheneeum. — “  It  is  a  purely  technical  work,  giving  hints  and  receipts,  and  doing 
for  a  printer  what  a  cookery  book  ought  to  do  for  a  cook.  .  .  Much  in  the  volume 
that  will  be  useful  to  stationers  and  lithographers.” 

Effective  Advertiser. — “  This  book  is  what  every  master  should  keep  on  his  desk, 
and  every  journeyman  and  apprentice  be  acquainted  with.” 

Press  News. — “  The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  patient  research.” 
Printing  Tunes  and  Lithographer. — “We  have  gone  with  great  care  over  the 
contents,  and  find  it  well  selected,  judiciously  condensed,  and  to  the  point  all 
through.”  - 

CHISWICK  PBESS,  Tooks  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  PARIS, 

ARTIST 


COLOURMEN, 


1878. 
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Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphame  for  Manuscripts;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OF  PRICES  OUST  APPLICATIOU-. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’ s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHQENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Stsreocype  FounDEp$,  GietfcpocYpeRs,  & 

PfiOTO-Zin<£OGPAPf)EP$, 

LONDON— &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bisliopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,,  E.C.- 
MANCH ESTER— 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curved  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NFWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London ,  Manchester ^  and  Liverpool  Daily , 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  protected  by  letters  patent.  HIGHEST  AWARD 

™  LITHO-PLATE,  w 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  lithographic  stones. 

EFFECTING  ECONOMY  IN  COST,  WEIGHT,  AND  BULK. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889, 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the' 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  jQk  account, 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  x/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter¬ 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  ot 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


*  PRINTING  INKS  * 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  ^Mithographie  Atones. 


NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Plard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK  — to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  —for  Tablets ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS— for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 


An  efficient  stafif  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  ol  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Offick  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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MANUFACTORY  OF  STEAM  PRINTING  PRESSES 

Schmiers,  +  Werner,  +  and  *  Stein, + 


LITHOGRAPHIC  +  STEAM  +  PRINTING 


in  five  sizes.  These  Machines  are  suitable  for  finest  Chromo  and  Black  Work, 
and  are  fitted  with  a  patented  apparatus  for  registering.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  are  exceedingly  durable. 

VV^VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVWVVVVVVVVVVVVV' 

PHOTOTYPE  *  STEAM  *  PRINTING  +  PRESSES 

In  four  sizes  ;  considerably  improved,  and  successfully  introduced  in  all  the  principal  establishments. 

Also  Adapted  for  Lithography  if  desired. 


BRONZING  M  AC  H I N  E S 

In  2  sizes,  80  by  110  Centimetres, 
and  90  120  „ 


JJJHESE  Machines  are  of  the  most  recent,  practical,  and 
solid  construction,  and  run  with  greater  rapidity  than 
a  lithographic  press.  The  finest  bronze  work  is  turned  out 
with  the  greatest  efficiency,  uniformly  even,  well-dusted, 
the  consumption  of  bronze  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  Firm  introduced  the  construction  of  Machines  of 
greater  speed,  as  a  special  branch,  as  far  back  as  1869, 
and  have  been  supplying  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  utmost  sa’isfaction  of  the  users. 

All  Machines  are  supplied  for  exportation 
in  sound ,  seaworthy  eases,  and  amide  directions 
for  erecting  are  given. 

THE  PERFECT  EXECUTION,  CONSTRUCTION,  &  EFFICIENCY 
CF  ALL  MACHINES  IS  GUARANTEED. 
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Ifatia  to 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements,  Situations  Wanted ,  <5rV.,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line . .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


APITALIST.  Wanted  as  Active 

V —  or  Sleeping  Partner,  to  develop  a  patent 
for  making  Transparent  Pictures.  Splendid 
results  attained  which  will  ensure  a  good 
business.  Security  and  good  interest  to  a 
sleeping  partner.  Address  “  Patent,”  Office 
of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

"POR  SALE.  —  Furnival’s  Double 

J-  Demy  Litho  Machine  for  best  register. 
Cash  or  Credit,  about  ,£100. — Apply  Jeefries 
&  Sons,  Bristol. 

P'  AS  ENGINES.  The  most  simple 
V_J  and  economical.  Call  at  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London,  and  see 
them  at  work.  Circular,  two  stamps,  of 
Britannia  Co. ,  Colchester. 

PL  AN  I  N  G  MACHINES, 
LATHES,  &c.  Send  two  stamps  for 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand.  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London.  All  letters 
Britannia  Works,  Colchester.  Makers  of 
Engineers’  tools  to  the  British  Government. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 
or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

nro  PRINTERS.  — A  Gentleman 

i  wishes  for  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Manager  and  Cashier.  Has  had  several  years 
experience  in  a  large  printing  office.  Is  well 
known  and  would  probably  be  able  to  influence 
business. — Address,  with  terms  offered,  to 
“A.  O.,”  Office  of  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

WANTED,  GOOD  ARTIST  for 
ILLUSTRATED  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS.  White  &  Co.,  Advertising 
Agents,  150,  Strand,  W.C. 

HTENDERS  for  GOVERNMENT 

1  PRINTING.— The  Controller  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  is  prepared  to 
receive  Tenders  for  printing  and  publishing 
the  “London  Gazette”  from  the  1st  July, 
1888. 

Samples  of  the  paper,  printing,  &c. ,  with 
relative  particulars  of  contract  and  descriptive 
schedules,  &c. ,  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of 
tender  obtained,  at  the  Stationery  Office, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  on  and 
after  WEDNESDAY,  the  4th  April,  and 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  30th  April  next,  by  twelve 
o’clock  noon. 

Stationery  Office,  Prince’s-street, 

Store}  ’s-gate,  Westminster. 

3 1st  March,  1888, 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  PRINT- 

X  ING.  Advertiser  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  a  Firm  desirous  of  working  the 
above  Process.  Would  accept  an  engagement 
or  join  a  capitalist. — -Address,  J.  Id.  W.,  5, 
Priter-road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

T7OR  SALE. — Demy  Folio  Stan- 
_T  dard  Cylinder  Treadle  Machine, 
by  F.  ULLMER.  £22.  W.  Ullmer  &  Son, 
162,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell. 

TN  CHANCERY. —  Mr.  Justice 

I  North,  re  Pickering,  deceased,  Graves¬ 
end.  Mr.  Harry  Alfred  Spain  (of  the  Firm 
of  Alfred  Spain  &  Son)  the  person  appointed 
by  the  Judge,  will  sell  by  Auction  at  the  New 
Falcon  Hotel,  Gravesend,  on  WED  NESDAY, 

1 8th  April,  1888,  at  3  o’clock, — Freehold 
Business  premises,  No.  14,  New-road, 
Printer’s  Plant,  Machines,  Founts  of  Type, 
&c.,  Stationery  Stock,  Furniture,  &c.,  also 
the  Goodwill  of  the  Established  Printers,  as 
a  going  concern.  Particulars  and  conditions 
of  sale  gratis  of  Messrs.  Street  &  Poynder, 
Solicitors,  27,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields,  London  ; 
Thomas  Terry  Chapman,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Gravesend  ;  Charles  R.  Gramshaw,  Esq., 
Solicitor, Gravesend,  and  of  theAuCTiONEERS, 

II  &  12,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C.,  and 
Gravesend.  Established  1859. 

I  T70R  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 

JT  FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

HTHE  “VICTORY”  PRINTING 

i  and  FOLDING-MACHINE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL,  has  the  under  -  mentioned 
SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  FOR 
SALE 

SIX-FEEDER  “HOE”  MACHINE, 
will  print  a  sheet  52  by  40  and  7  columns. 
Length  of  Columns  over  head-line  23I  inches. 
Width  of  Columns  15^  ems. 

RENDERS  for  SAVINGS  BANK 

1  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  for  the  Post  Office 
in  Great  Britain. — The  Controller  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  is  prepared  to 
receive  Tenders  for  providing  Savings  Bank 
Deposit  Books  for  the  Post  Office  from  1st 
July,  1 888. 

Samples  of  the  books,  with  relative  par¬ 
ticulars  of  contract  and  descriptive  schedules, 
may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  tender  obtained, 
at  the  Stationery  Office,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four,  on  and  after  the  4th  inst.,  and 
Tendeis  must  be  delivered  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  30th  inst.,  by  twelve  o’clock 
noon. 

Stationery  Office,  Prince’s-street, 

Storey’s-gate,  Westminster. 

3 rd  April,  1 888. 

“best  goo ds^atTo WEST  PRICES. 


'T'O  BE  LET. — Six  Strong  and 

X  Light  New  Warehouses,  varying  in 
size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-street,  with 
capital  light  Machine  Rooms,  suitable  for 
Printers  or  other  Trades. — Apply  to  Arding, 
Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey-street,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 

A  DVERTISING  OF  EVERY 

/a.  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sole  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Buses.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  received  for  all  the  London, 
Provincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers ; 
also  for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade 
Papers,  and  every  Advertising  Medium 
throughout  the  World.  Estimates,  See.,  free 
on  application. — Address  Henry  G.  Davies, 
Managing  Director,  The  Mercantile  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Linv,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

PUBLISHING.— The  Publisher  of 
X  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  of  one  or  two  weekly  or  monthly 
papers,  and  invites  correspondence  from  any¬ 
one  contemplating  starting  a  periodical  or 
desirous  of  changing.  Terms  moderate. — 
Address,  Henry  G.  Davies,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 


H.  SILVERLOCK, 

Glectrotyper  and  $tereotyper, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  E.C. 

AND 

92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 

LOTsTTCOTT. 


R.  W.  LAIRD, 

LITHO  ARTIST. 

*^0NIO  OR  .  * 


WORKED  IN  ^  %  < 

l  CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

i,  Clyde  Villas ,  Upland  Road, 

East  Dulwich .  < 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

N  umerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Specimens  &■=  Estimates  on  application 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 

GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Scr.d  Se.tKf.le  Cider  m  d  yen  will  repeat- 
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74,  75,  &  76,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

March  12,  1888. 

Printing  Trades'  Diary  &  Desk-Book  for  1888. 

In  answer  to  the  many  applications  for  copies  of  the 

PRINTING  TRADES’  DIARY  &  DESK-BOOK  FOR  1888,  we  beg 

to  inform  the  Trade  that,  although  a  much  larger  number  of 

copies  were  printed  this  year  than  formerly,  the  issue  for  1888 

is  now  quite  OUT  OF  PRINT. 

~  WYMAN  &  SONS. 


o?  |p^OTcm’3  ^ecfynicat  §>ex\e$  ^ 


Now  Ready ,  Second  Edition ,  Crown  8m,  doth, price  2 s.  6d. 

Zincography : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  as  practised  in  connexion  with 
Letterpress  Printing;.  By  JOSEF  BOCK.  English  Authorised 
Translation,  by  E.  Menken.  An  invaluable  practical  work,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  field  of  Zinc-etching  as  related  to  Letterpress 
Printing,  and  embodying  the  life-long  experience  of  many  of  the 
leading  firms  that  practise  Zinco-Typography.  An  illustrated 
description  is  given  of  the  necessary  plant  and  materials,  while 
the  whole  of  the  processes  are  described  in  detail. 

Crown  87 >o.,  doth,  price  5-f. 

Colour  and  Colour-Printing  as  applied 

TO  LITHOGRAPHY.  Containing  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Colour,  an  Account  of  the  General  and  Special  Qualities 
of  Pigments  employed,  their  Manufacture  into  Printing  Inks,  and 
the  Principles  involved  in  their  Application.  By  W.  D.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Author  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography.” 

“  There  is  much  practical  information  afforded.” — Bookseller . 

“  Well  printed  .  .  well  arranged,  and  suitable  for  its  purpose.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

Third  Edition ,  Croton  8m,  doth,  illustrated,  price  57. 

Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping, 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Production  of  Plates  by  the  Papier  Mache 
and  Plaster  Processes.  Also  giving  Instructions  for  Depositing 
Copper  by  the  Battery,  or  by  the  Dynamo  Machine.  Also,  Hints 
on  Steel  and  Brass  Facing,  &c.  By  FREDERICK  J.  F. 
WILSON,  author  of  “Printing  Machines  and  Machine  Printing.” 

“‘Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping’  is  an  excellent  exposition  of.  the  processes 
how  in  every-day  use,  which  have  wrought  such  important  changes  in  the  printing 
business.” — Daily  Chronicle . 


Sixth  Edition,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5 s. 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography, 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Artist  and  Printer  in  Commercial  and 
Artistic  Lithography,  and  Chromo-lithography,  Zincography, 
Photo-lithography,  and  Lithographic  Machine  Printing.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  Original  Recipes  for  Preparing  Chalks, 
Inks,  Transfer-papers,  &c.  By  W.  D.  RICHMOND. 

The  proof-sheets  of  this  work  have  been  revised  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  connected  with  the  Art  of  Lithography,  the 
result  being  a  complete  and  reliable  work. 

Fourth  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  57. 

Printing  Machines  &  Machine  Printing, 

Being  a  Guide  for  Masters  and  Workmen.  Containing  Valuable 
Hints  in  the  Selection  of  Machines — Practical  Guide  to  Making 
Ready — Preparing  Cuts  — •  Cutting  Overlays  —  Rollers  —  Useful 
Hints  in  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Printing  Machines — Details 
of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  &c.  By  F.  J.  F.  WILSON. 

“  Every  one  having  to  do  with  printing  machinery,  be  he  learner,  machine- 
minder,  manager,  or  employer,  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him 
from  a  study  of  its  pages.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 

hi st  Ready ,  Second  Edition ,  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

A  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PRINTING  MACHINERY, 
giving  upwards  of  500  Definitions  of  Words  and  Phrases  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Machine-room,  together  with  a  Description  of  the 
various  Mechanical  Motions  used  in  Printing  Machinery  and  its 
Adjuncts.  The  first  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in 
the  Printing  Machine-room  which  has  ever  been  attempted. 

“  Masters  and  others  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
Printing-office  will  find  ready  help  in  this  handbook.1’— Daily  Chronicle. 


London:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  74-76,  Great  Queen  Street,  W,C 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 


,  (ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen, 


SPECIALTY— 

PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 

QF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING, 

For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo-Lithographers,  Photo- 

Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SENT  FREE  on  RECEIPT  of  BUSINESS  CARD. 

£ 

Specimen  Boo^  j  Specimen  Bool^ 

OF  |  OF 

Printiiig^ypes  ^Borders  |  Brass  ai\d  £inc  Joules 

M-A.jsrrrE’jiL.CTTJE.Er)  iby 

JOHN  HEYWOOD,  Electrotyper,  Stereotyper,  and  Type  Founder. 
DETWGP'E  §  RIDGEFIELD,  MfflTOflEJSWER. 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well-known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years, 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

•  jj  2  a  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  60s. 

,,  2— Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  ,,  54s. 

a  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 

,,  A  ,,  ,,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

“PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  20^  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheey. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Cliromos,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  25  in.  ...  ...  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,  4  ,',  20  by  24  in.  ,,  ,•  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  »  „  >.  •  . .  ) >  48s. 

,,  5  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ,,  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts, 

No.  6 — Size,  17  by  22  in,  ...  ..  .  ,  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ,,  ••  ,,  34s* 

,,  6a  „  3i£by43&  . -  „  *35s* 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25$  In., 
Is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order .  Samples  sent  on  application. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 


SUPPLIERS  OP  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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GREAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 


SOUTHBROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Litho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Yarnisbes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  &c. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

LEE,  LONDON,  S,E, 


Mander  Brothers, 

WOIVERHAMI T  O-  If. 
LONDON  '  0FFICE:  17’  gbacechurch  street,  e.c 

l  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess's  Theatre). 

MA^TJ^FAOTTXIE&IEJ  IR,S  OP 

PRINTING  I  T€  KS, 

Bine  Qofoure,  anb  Varnishes,  ^ 

Special  Inks  for  Web ,  Rotary,  News-Wharfedale,  and  other  Fast  Machines < 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Blade  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  ( Letterpress  and  TAthographic), 
Smooth-working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 


FINEST  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS,  VARNISHES,  AND  DRY  COLOURS. 

STsmpmG  AtiD  emBOssinG  colours. 

I3  IR,  X  HVL  XJ  S  ”  EOLLEE  COMtPOSITIOIT. 

-H+-  '2'toucffieo  iit  gofouvs  for-  Zm(i  SJcaficfo.  -h-j- 

AMPE  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS  AND  PATENTEES, 

SPECIALTIES — Machinery  and  Labour  Saving  Appliances  for  Printers,  Bookbinders ,  Lithographers,  Stationers,  arc. 


IMPORTANT  TO  LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS. 

NEW  PROCESS  for  PREPARING  TINT  BLOCKS  for  COLOUR  PRINTING  for  LETTERPRESS, 

Every  Printer  'can  pr'epare  his  own  Blocks,  saving  delay  and  50  per  cent,  in  cost.  Most  important  to  Country  Printers. 

Price  of  Apparatus,  including  Licence,  Instructions,  Tools,  and  Quantity  of  Material,  &2i.  2,s 


TESTIMONIALS  respecting'  the 

From  WYMAN  &  SONS,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

“  Our  first  experiment  with  your  Tint  Block  Process  was  quite  successful,  and  we 
were  pleased  with  the  result.” 

From  the  “  WEST  CUMBERLAND  TIMES,”  Cockermouth. 

“We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  already.  Our  very  first  attempt 
brought  us  an  order  for  10,000  invoices,  the  profit  of  which  more  than  cleared  the 
cost  of  the  whole  process.” 


“NEW  TINT  BLOCK  PROCESS.” 

From  GREEN  &  McALLAN,  3,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

“  We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  few  specimens  of  colourwork 
executed  by  its  aid.  The  material  is  easily  cut.  works  very  clean  and  sharp,  and 
completely  dispenses  with  the  metal  and  wood  blocks  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using.  The  cost  also  is  very  small,  and  the  blocks  call  be  produced  far  more  quickly. 
We  are  also  satisfied  that  your  process  will  prove  a  boon  to  any  printer  who  does,  or 
may  wish  to  do,  colourwork,  and  will  be  of  real  service  in  helping  letterpress 
printers  to  compete  with  the  lithographer.” 
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SILVERLOCK’S 

PATENT 

IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 

Bronzes  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  not  equalled 

by  any  other  Machine. 

IVE  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Machine  is 
the  simplest,  strongest,  and  best,  of  any  in  the 
market,  and  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 


SOLE  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

W.  B.  SILYERLOCK  &  CO.,  58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

Registered  Trade  Mark,  “  Tiie  Defiance.” 


NEW  *  PRINTING  *  MACHINE  *  WORKS, 


O  T  L  E  Y,  YORKS. 


ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO., 


•DEFIANCE”  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 
STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY, 


YORKSHIRE. 

i 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO.  tender  I  heir  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  warmly  greeted  this  new  undertaking,  and 
beg  to  assure  them  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  are  prepared  to  execute  work  as  carefully  and  successfully  as  when  J.  E.  was  the  managing 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co.  , 

they  have  engaged  leading  and  experienced  hands,  and  combined  with  their  personal  and  practical  superintendence,  John  Elliott,  Son, 
&  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Wharfedale  Printing  Machines,  strongly  built,  and  of  the  very  best  make  and  finish. 


ESTIMATES,  WITH  FULL 


PARTICULARS, 

h 


ON  APPLICATION, 


JOHN  ELLIOTT  having  severed  his  connection  from 
Eieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co.  (of  which  firm  he  was  the  Senior 
and  Managing  Partner),  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Customers  for  their  favours  and  support 
during  so  long  a  period.  The  business  which  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  J.  E.  was  a  continuation  of  the  one  started  by  his 
father  in  1849. 

New  and  commodious  premises,  specially  adapted  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  Printing  Machines,  having  now  been  built  by  J.  E.,  and 
fitted  up  by  him  with  the  most  improved  modern  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  best  recognised  makers',  business  will  for  the 
uture  be  carried  on  by  him,  along  with  his  Son  (who  has  served 
his  time  to  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  thoroughly  practical), 
the  name  or  style  of 
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mi)  Mtnfers, 


COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

Founded ,  January ,  1886.  Registered,  October,  1887. 
For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  Lithography  and 
Engraving. 

FREE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 


(fljicf  ©ffirr:-103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  «ALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’ S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL, J.ND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  Is  in  use  on  the  premises. 

The  Original  and  only  Address  of  late  Leitch  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St.,  Farringdon  SL, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


J.  g.  C00K  §  j50]S, 

BSTABLISHEE  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

“Premier”  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 


J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE, 


Now  Ready,  Crown  8vj.  cloth ,  price  HlTl-a-CfOTTl  Natfc,  by  Post  ( United 
Kingdom)  Threepence  extra. 


ELECTROTYPES  THE  PRINTERS’  HANDBOOK 

Of  upwards  of  A  of 


170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording-  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens ,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required ,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauuaqe,  Ludyate  Hill,  London. 

AGENTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 
100  &  101  j  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


TRADE  RECIPES,  HINTS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

RELATING  TO 

LETTERPRESS  and  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING,  BOOKBINDING , 
STATIONERY ,  ENGRAVING ,  &c. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  T.  JACOBI. 

Atheneeum. — “  It  is  a  purely 'technical  work,  giving  hints  and  receipts,  and  doing 
for  a  printer  what  a  cookery  book  ought  to  do  for  a  cook.  .  .  Much  in  the  volume 
that  will  be  useful  to  stationers  and  lithographers." 

Effective  Advertiser. — “  This  book  is  what  every  master  should  keep  on  his  desk, 
and  every  journeyman  and  apprentice  be  acquainted  with." 

Pi  ess  News. — “  The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  patient  research." 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. — “We  have  gone  with  great  care  over  the 
contents,  and  find  it  well  selected,  judiciously  condensed,' and  to  the  point  all 
through."  - - 

CHISWICK  PBESS,  Tooks  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

~L.~~ CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  PARIS, 


ARTIST 

C0L0URMEN, 


vC_ 

1867.  1873.  |878. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  <6  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OIF  FEICES  ON  APPLICATION-. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’ s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOEHPELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


(  5°  ) 


B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Stgrgocype  FounoeRs,  Glg^chocyper?,  & 

Pf)OTO-Zin(£OGkAPI)ER$, 

LONDON— iOS  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curved  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NFWSPAPER8  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Machd  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  tu 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London ,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  Daily < 
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BOLD  MEDAL 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


THE 


LITHO-PLATE 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


BEGD 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

EFFECTING  ECONOMY  IN  COST,  WEIGHT,  AND  BULK, 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY, 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account, 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 


£ 


A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
lease  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
armonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
stnking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter¬ 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  eiiher  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  ot 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


*  PRINTING  INKS  * 


By  the  Queen’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 

VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  ^lithographic  Atones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK  — to-  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FIRE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS-Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Strattord. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  ol  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  street,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Works — MARSIIGATE  MILLS,  MARSH&ATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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MANUFACTORY  OF  STEAM  PRINTING  PRESSES 

Sctimiers,  Werner,  and  Stein,  in  Leipzig. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  *  STEAM  +  PRINTING 

,  in  five  sizes.  lhese  Machines  are  suitable  for  finest  Chromo  and  Black  Work, 

li  fa  j"L  t*L  and  are  fitted  with  a  patented  apparatus  for  registering.  They  are  made  of  the 

best  materials  and  are  exceedingly  durable. 

vvwvvvwvvvwwvvwvwmvwvvvvw'1 

PHOTOTYPE  +  STEAM  +  PRINTING  +  PRESSES 

In  four  sizes  ;  considerably  improved,  and  successfully  introduced  in  all  the  principal  establishments. 

Also  Adapted  for  Lithography  if  desired . 


BRONZING  MACHINES 

In  2  sizes,  80  by  110  Centimetres, 
and  90  120  n 

WHESE  Machines  are  of  the  most  recent,  practical,  and 
solid  construction,  and  run  with  greater  rapidity  than 
Hi  a  lithographic  press.  The  finest  bronze  work  is  turned  out 
with  the  greatest  efficiency,  uniformly  even,  well-dusted, 
the  consumption  of  bronze  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  Firm  introduced  the  construction  of  Machines  of 
greater  speed,  as  a  special  branch,  as  far  back  as  1869, 
and  have  been  supplying  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the  users. 

All  Machines  are  supplied  for  exportation 
in  sound,  seaworthy  eases,  and  ample  directions 
for  erecting  are  given. 

THE  PERFECT  EXECUTION,  CONSTRUCTION,  &  EFFICIENCY 
OF  ALL  MACHINES  IS  GUARANTEED. 
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Stotia  to 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements,  Situations  Wanted,  &c.,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PHOTO  -  LITHOGRAPHY  and 
COLLOTYPE.  — ■  Situation  required 
in  a  good  firm  as  Photographer,  to  prepare 
Transfers  to  Stone  in  line  and  half-tone, 
Reductions  and  Enlargements  of  Transfers  for 
Chrorno  work,  prepare  plates  for  Collotype 
printing,  &c.  &c.  Having  a  good  knowledge 
of  Lithography,  can  introduce  Photography 
in  many  novel  ways, — “  Photo- Litho,” 
Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

PRINTING,  Lithographic,  Sta¬ 
tionery  Business  for  immediate  Sale ; 
lately  carried  on  by  Harrison  Penney,  deceased. 
Trustees  are  prepared  to  treat  on  liberal  terms. 
Purchase  money,  YC500  to  ,£2,000.  Apply, 
Norman  Penney,  Darlington. 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PRO- 
1  PRIETORS.  —  Web-Feeding  Type 
Machine  for  Sale.- — An  Extraordinary 
Bargain.  —  The  Hereford  Times  has  for 
DISPOSAL  a  WEB-TYPE  MACHINE  by 
Foster  &  Sons.  The  Machine  offered 
prints  from  type,  stereotype,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  an  8-page  paper  (size  53-in.  by  iyi^-in.), 
at  a  running  speed  of  6,200  perfect  copies  an 
horn-.  Printed  the  Hereford  Tunes  weekly 
for  ten  years.  It  may  be  seen  at  work  at  any 
time  on  application.  Price,  complete  as  it 
stands,  including  13  Type  Beds,  8  Stereo  Beds, 
and  Hoisting  Tackle,  ,£695. — Address  or 
apply  personally  to  the  Manager,  Hereford 
Times,  Hereford. 

ARTIST,  First-class  Draughtsman 

and  Colourist,  wishes  to  furnish  original 
Designs  of  all  descriptions,  also  Illustrations 
in  Pen  and  Ink  and  Washes. — C.  J.  Becker, 
64,  Chancery-lane. 

TO  PRINTERS  desirous  of  starting 

a  Country  Branch  Business.  To  LET, 
consisting  of  Ground  Floor,  32  ft.  long  by  15 
ft.  wide,  suitable  for  a  Printing  Business, 
excellent  light,  within  15  miles  from  London, 
with  direct  railway  communication.  2\  li.P. 
Otto  Gas  Engine  can  be  shared  with  the  Pro¬ 
prietor.  Rent  £ 20  per  annum,  clear  of  all 
rates,  taxes,  &c.  For  Particulars  apply  to 
Universal  Stores,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

T  ITHOGRAPHER,  Practical  Man, 

J — *  -desires  Situation  as  Foreman.  Has 
held  similar  position  for  some  years.  Address 
“Litho,”  Office  of  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

FURNIVAL’S  very  latest  Improved 
Double  Demy  Litho  Machine  and  Press 
and  38-inch  Self-Clamp  Cutter,  perfectly  new, 
for  Sale,  owners  giving  up  the  business.  May 
be  seen  at  39,  Dover-street,  Oxford-street, 
Manchester. 

FOR  SALE.— Demy  Litho  Machine 
by  Greaves,  of  Leeds,  fitted  with 
Marcus  Ward’s  Patent  Driving  Gear.  Also 
some  Hand  Presses  and  Stones. — Address 
2,310,  Office  of  “  The  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer, -73,  Ludgate-hill,  E  C. 


^TENDERS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

1  PRINTING.— The  Controller  of  H.M. 
Stationery  Office  is  prepared  to  receive  Tenders 
for  Job-work  Printing  required  for  the  Cus¬ 
toms  for  three  years  from  1st  October,  1 8S S. 

Samples  of  the  Printing  may  be  seen,  and 
descriptive  Schedules  and  forms  of  Tender 
obtained,  at  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Princes- 
street,  Storey’s-gate,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  four,  on  and  after  Monday,  the 
14th  May,  1888,  and  Tenders  must  be 
delivered  on  or  before  twelve  o’clock  noon  on 
Monday,  the  nth  day  of  June,  1888. 

II.M;  Stationery  Office,  Princes-street, 

Storey’s-gate,  Westminster. 

12 l/i  May,  1S88. 

rpO  PROVINCIAL  NEWSPAPER 
1  PROPRIETORS  and  EDITORS.— 
An  Experienced  Journalist  is  prepared  to 
supply  a  London  Letter  (consisting  cf  art, 
literary,  society,  and  other  gossip),  special 
correspondence,  or  reports,  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  could  also  act  as  the  London 
Agent  (for  Advertisements,  &c.)  for  any  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper.  Address  “  Historicus,” 
care  of  the  Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

/CAPITALIST.  Wanted  as  Active 

V —  or  Sleeping  Partner,  to  develop  a  patent 
for  making  Transparent  Pictures.  Splendid 
results  attained  which  will  ensure  a  good 
business.  Security  and  good  interest  to  a 
sleeping  partner.  Address  “  Patent,”  Office 
of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

GAS  ENGINES.  The  most  simple 
and  economical.  Call  at  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London,  and  see 
them  at  work.  Circular,  two  stamps,  of 
Britannia  Co. ,  Colchester. 

PLANING  M  ACHINES, 
JL  LATHES,  &c.  Send  two  stamps  for 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand.  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London.  All  letters 
Britannia  Works,  Colchester.  Makers  of 
Engineers’  tools  to  the  British  Government. 


FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 
or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 
and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  Sic. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  '  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 


UOR  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 
±  FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Presto-n. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition.  Revised  Enlarged. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  & 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 

IN  LINE  AND  HALF  TONE, 

AI.SO  THE 

COLLOTYPE  &  HELIOTYPE  PROCESSES, 

By  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

Illustrated  with  Collotype  Prints. 

Price  3s.6d.  Post  Free. 

Simpkins,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
Enlland  Bros.,  25,  Charles  Street  .Notting  Hill,  W. 


THE  “VICTORY”  PRINTING 
1  and  FOLDING-MACHINE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL,  has  the  under  -  mentioned 
SECOND-HAND  MACHINE  FOR 
SALE  : — 

SIX-FEEDER  “HOE”  MACHINE, 
will  print  a  sheet  52  by  40  and  7  columns. 
Length  of  Columns  over  head-line  23^  inches. 
Width  of  Columns  155-  ems. 

'T'O  BE  LET. — Six  Strong  and 

X  Light  New  Warehouses,  varying  in 
size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-street,  with 
capital  light  Machine  Rooms,  suitable  for 
Printers  or  other  Trades. — Apply  to  A‘r ding, 
Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey -street,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 


ELECTROTYPES  » 

-OF- 

«  ENGRAVINGS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Fot  Illustrated  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets,  Volumes ,  School  Books, 
Guide  Books,  fpc.  <S-v. 

FOE  SJYXjOS  SIT 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Proofs  on  Application. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Registered  Telegraph  Address, 

-  INVENTION,  LONDON, 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G.  F,  REDFERN  &  CO, 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST„  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  .£3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £?,.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to.  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


PEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


Send  Sample  Order,  and  you  will  Repeat. 
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+*+  OUR  CARD  R  AC  K.  +*+• 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  EACH  SPACE  UNDER  THIS  HEADING  IS  £2  IOs.  PER  ANNUM.  ORDERS  MUST  BE  GIVEN  FOR  12  MONTHS. 


OR 


R.  W.  LAIRD, 

LITHO  ARTIST. 

c>MO 

CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

i,  Clyde  Villas ,  Upland  Road, 
East  Dulwich. 


WORKED  IN 


H,  SILYERLOCK, 

Glectrotyper  and  Stereo  typer, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  E.C. 

AND 

92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 
mOZETIDOIIT. 


GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON 


R.  MILLS  &  CO, 
machine  Rulers  to  the  Trade. 

(. Established  over  30  years. ) 

Machine  Ruling  in  all  its  Branches 
by  Experienced  Workmen. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

Numerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Specimens  &  Estimates  an  application . 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 

44  ALPHA” 

platen  printing  Machines, 

A  mnr  A  "A  rvfwvyfff. 


Maker,  R,  BROWN, 

45,  Webber  Row, 

Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 


Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Rea1  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Hig'liest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS  :-FRANK  HH 32,  RUE  D23  PLANTE?,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM). 


<«?&©►  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 


Every  Machine  Minder  and  Pressman  should  have  a  copy  of  the 

NEW  EDITION  of 

“PRINTING  MACHINES  &  MACHINE  PRINTING,” 

BY 

FREDERICK  J.  WILSON. 


Gives  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Printing  Machines  in  use,  also 
Instructions  for  Making  Ready,  the  Preparation  of  Engravings,  &c.  &c„  and 
is  Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  Blocks  showing  every  description  of 
Printing  Machines  as  well  as  their  several  parts. 

“An  Indispensable  Handbook  for  all  engaged  in  the  Printing  Trade.”— 

Vide  Press . 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  a  remittance  for  Five  Shillings  on  application  to  the  Publishers— 

WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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COLOUR  PRINTING, 


For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo-Lithographers,  Photo- 

Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 


London, CD  C. 


GDIMRDS  &  UJILLIffm$, 

ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

IMPROVED  HAND  SELF-ACTING  NUMERATORS. 

Pacing  Consecutively  and  Duplicating. 
STRONGLY  MADE  IN  GUN-METAL  FRAMES, 
Handsome  in  appearance,  reliable  in  action. 

...  ...  999  £18  6 
...  ...  9999  1  is  6 
...  99999  240 
...999999  210  0 


3- wheei 

4- Wheel 

5- Wheel 

6- Wheel 


Net  Trade  Prices. 


Sole  Importers  of  the  Self-Inking,  French  Endorsing, 
Dating,  and  Percussion  Presses,  Endorsing  and  Marking 
Inks,  Inking  Pads,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  ENGRAVERS  AND  DIE  SINKERS. 

27,  J E WIN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well-known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

,,  2  a  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  60s. 

„  2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  „  „  ’  54s- 

„  1  a  „  „  -  „  „  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  i-^Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20J  by  23i  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 

„  A  „  „  20  ,,  24- in.  ,,  40s. 

‘‘PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  20I  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

KLIMSCH  &.  CO,,  FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3— Size,  20  by  25  in.  ..  ; .  price  per  500  sheets,  40J. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  ..  ..  ...  ■■  ,,  60s. 

„  -.  ..  •  •.  ..  >,  48s. 

26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ..  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6— Size,  17  by  22  in .  . .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  .,  20  by  26  in.  ..  «.  ..  ..  «•  ,,  34s* 

,,  6a  31I  by  43^  .  „  J35S. 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine/middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  254  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet.  . 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application. 


GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 


(ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing'  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen. 


SPECIALTY— 


PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 


QF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 


IGHEST  AWARD 
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THOMAS 


G-H  EAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  o( 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Liiho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Varnishes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  4c. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free, 

SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS,  LEE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Mander  Brothers, 

W O  I? IIIilFf  O  w* 

LONDON  J  OFFICE:  17>  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

(  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 

MANTJFAOTUHERS  OF 

PRINTING 

^iite  0ofourct  atrt>  V annexes.  >> 

Special  Inks  for  Web ,  Rotary,  News-  Wharfeda/e,  and  other  Fast  MachineSr 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  ( Letterpress  and  lithographic), 
Smooth-working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  ang  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 

FINEST  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS,  VARNISHES,  AND  DRY  COLOURS. 

STAillPinG  ADD  emBOSSIfiG  COLOURS. 

_ _ _ _ ■ _  ft 

“PEIMTTS”  ROLLER  COMPOSITION. 
_ -H-i-  ~gtouefties  in  (goComrs  for  gttft  ’glcgfierts,  -H-fr- _ _ 

KAMPE  &  (JO  ENGINEERS  AND  PATENTEES, 

SPECIALTIES — Machinery  and  Labour  Saving  Appliances  for  Printers,  Bookbinders,  Lithographers,  Stationers,  &-Y. 

»  IMPORTANT  TO  LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS. 

NEW  PROCESS  for  PREPARING  TINT  BLOCKS  for  COLOUR  PRINTING  for  LETTERPRESS, 

Every  Printer  can  prepare  his  own  Blocks,  saving  delay  and  50  per  cent,  in  cost.  Most  important  to  Country  Printers. 

Price  of  Apparatus,  including-  Licence,  Instructions,  Tools,  and  Quantity  of  Material,  <£&,  2s 


3E 
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“NEW  TINT  BLOCK  PROCESS.” 

From  GREEN  &McALLAN,  3,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

“We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  few  specimens  of  colounvork 
executed  its  aid.  The  material  is  easily  cut.  works  very  clean  and  sharp,  and 
completely  dispenses  with  the  metal  and  wood  blocks  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using.  The  cost  also  is  very  small,  and  the  blocks  can  be  produced  far  more  quickly. 
We  are  also  satisfied  that  your  process  will  prove  a  boon  to  any  printer  who  does,  or 
may  wish  to  do, .  colounvork,  and  will  be  of- real  service  in  helping  letterpress 
printers  to  compete  with  the  lithographer.” 

-  Further  Particulars ,  Specimens,  on  Application  to - 

Sz  OO-,  TTIG-TT  HOLBOBH,  “WLCC 


TESTIMONIALS  respecting  tlie 

From  WYMAN  &  SONS,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 
u  Our  first  experiment  with  your  Tint  Block  Process  was  quite  successful,  and  we 
were  pleased  with  the  result.” 

From  the  “WEST  CUMBERLAND  TIMES,”  Cockermouth. 

“We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  already.  Our  very  first  attempt 
brought  us  an  order  for  10,000  invoices,  the  profit  of  which  more  than  cleared  the 
cost  of  the  whole  process.” 
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•*  SILVERLOCK’S  *■ 

PATENT 


IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 


We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
No  Noise  of  order  or  require  repairs. 


Where  much  bronzing  is  done  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few 
months  as  against  bronzing  by  hand. 

These  Machines  are  being  manufactured  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  Proprietors, 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO., 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

A  Machine  can  be  inspected  at  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  & 
Dyson’s  London  Show-rooms,  Turnagain  ■  lane,  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C. 


Registered  Trade  Mark,  “The  Defiance.” 


No  Tapes 
or 

Bands. 


Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 


NEW  «  PRINTING  «  MACHINE  *  WORKS, 

lyyf  f  yfi  WTTTWTVTT  TT'*  V  W  V  V  f  «  ▼'V  »  V  T  V  V’V  V'V’VTV  »'V  T  V  TTN 


OTLEY,  Y  O  R.  K  £2  - 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  having  severed  his  connection  from 
Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co.  (of  which  firm  he  was  the  Senior 
and  Managing  Partner),  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Customers  for  their  favours  and  support 
during  so  long  a  period.  The  business  which  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  J.  E.  was  a  continuation  of  the  one  started  by  his 
father  in  1849. 

New  and  commodious  premises,  specially  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Printing  Machines,  having  now  been  built  by  J.  E.,  and 
fitted  up  by  him  with  the  most  improved  modern  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  best  recognised  makers',  business  will  for  the 
future  be  carried  on  by  him,  along  with  his  Son  (who  has  served 
his  time  to  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  thoroughly  practical), 
under  the  name  or  style  of 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SOM,  It  CO., 

“DEFIANCE”  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 
STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY, 

OTLEY? 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO.  tender  their  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  warmly  greeted  this  new  undertaking,  and 
beg  to  assure  them  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  are  prepared  to  execute  work  as  carefully  and  successfully  as  when  J.  E.  was  the  managing 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co. ' 

_  lhey  have  engaged  leading  and  experienced  hands,  and  combined  with  their  personal  and  practical  superintendence,  John  Elliott,  Son, 
&  Co,  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Wharfedale  Printing  Machines,  strongly  built,  and  of  the  very  best  make  and  finish. 

ESTIMATES,  WITH  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ON  APPLICATION. 


YO  XtESHXXUB. 
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ZKr^TIOOST-A-I.  SOCIETY 

OF 

ptlwprtic  grtiste,  $mpm, 
milt  Mrittrs, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

Founded,  January ,  1886.  Registered,  October,  1887. 
For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed, 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  lithography  and 
Engraving. 

FREE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

(ilijief  ©flue:— 103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  MCCALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  in  use  on  the  premises. 

The  Original  and  only  Address  af  late  Leitcli  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St,,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


J.  3-  C00K  §  30^, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

“Premier”  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


SCHOEMB’S  A  Perfect 

Xtf  ZINCOGRAPHIC  PLATES  XT' 

These  Plate  are  not  to  be  compared  or  confounded  with  any  others  in  the  Market,  as  their  treatment  differs  very  little  from  Lithographic  Stones,  while  their  Utility  and 
Saving  of  Capital,  Time  and  Labour,  offer  enormous  advantages  for  fine  and,  still  more,  large  work. 

Pamphlets  [with  explanations  and  directions )  and  Prices  on  application . 

THE  FOUNDATION  BLOCK  (Patented) 

For  Fastening  Zinc  Plates  Securely  on  for  Printing  from  by  Machine  is  now  completed  and  Ready  on  view.  The  Safest  Foundation  for  the  Bedding  of  the  Machine, 

Unsurpassable  for  its  Easy  Handling,  Durability  and  Truth. 

These  Blocks  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  me  in  any  size  to  fit  the  machine. 

Prices  for  Ordinary  or  Extra  Sizes  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

BERN  HD  OLLENDORFF,  4,  Jewin  St.,  London,  E.C. 


AGENTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  lOlj  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 


L,  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  PARIS, 

ARTIST 


COLOURMEN, 


1867. 


1878. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OF  PHICES  OUST  -A.IFiFIilCC&.TIOIST.  , 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 
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Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

B.  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Stgrgocypg  ROimDGKS,  Glgccrocypgrs,  & 
PfjOTO-ZIWGRAPbGRS, 

LONDON— 106  &  1°7,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER— 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL— 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Gurued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London ,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily . 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


THE 


LITHO-PLATE 


REGD- 


The  ONLY  RELIABLE  Substitute  for  Lithographic  Stones, 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  PLATES  HAVING  a  COATING  of  STONE,  being 
thereby  superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Plates  and  free  from  their  dangers 

and  disadvantages. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs.  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 

♦  PRINTING  INKS  + 


By  the  Queen’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 

VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 

importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  ^lithographic  Atones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers, 
CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS — for  Tablets;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS— Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  of  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 

SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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MANUFACTORY  OF  STEAM  PRINTING  PRESSES 

Schmiers,  Werner,  and  Stein,  in  Leipzig. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  *  STEAM  *  PRINTING 

in  fiye  sizes.  These  Machines  are  suitable  for  finest  Chromo  and  Black  Work, 
^  and  are  fitted  with  a  patented  apparatus  for  registering.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  are  exceedingly  durable. 

VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVWVVVVWVVVVVVVWVVVV' 

PHOTOTYPE  +  STEAM  *  PRINTING  *  PRESSES 

In  four  sizes  ;  considerably  improved,  and  successfully  introduced  in  all  the  principal  establishments. 

Also  Adapted  for  Lithography  if  desired. 


BRONZING  MACHINES 

In  2  sizes,  80  by  110  Centimetres, 
and  90  „  120  » 

JjJHESE  Machines  are  of  the  most  recent,  practical,  and 
solid  construction,  and  run  with  greater  rapidity  than 
a  lithographic  press.  The  finest  bronze  work  is  turned  out 
with  the  greatest  efficiency,  uniformly  even,  well  dusted, 
the  consumption  of  bronze  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  Firm  introduced  the  construction  of  Machines  Of 
greater  speed,  as  a  special  branch,  as  far  back  as  1869, 
and  have  been  supplying  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the  users. 

All  Machines  are  supplied  for  exportation 
in  sound,  seaworthy  cases,  and  ample  directions 
for  erecting  are  given. 

THE  PERFECT  EXECUTION,  CONSTRUCTION,  &  EFFICIENCY 
OF  ALL  MACHINES  IS  GUARANTEED. 
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Static*  to 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements ,  Situations  Wanted ,  &c.,  is 


as  follows : — ■ 

Three  Lines  and  under. .............. is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line  ...............  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PHOTO  -  LITHOGRAPHY  and 

COLLOTYPE.  —  Situation  required 
in  a  good  firm  as  Photographer,  to  prepare 
Transfers  to  Stone  in  line  and  half-tone, 
Reductions  and  Enlargements  of  Transfers  for 
Chromo  work,  prepare  plates  for  Collotype 
printing,  &c.  &c.  Having  a  good  knowledge 
of  Lithography,  can  introduce  Photography 
in  many  novel  ways.  — “  Photo-Litho,” 
Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

PRINTING,  Lithographic,  Sta¬ 
tionery  Business  for  immediate  Sale ; 
lately  carried  on  by  Harrison  Penney,  deceased. 
Trustees  are  prepared  to  treat  on  liberal  terms. 
Purchase  money,  ^1,500  to  ,£2,000.  Apply, 
Norman  Penney,  Darlington. 

GAS  ENGINES.  The  most  simple 

and  economical.  Call  at  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London,  and  see 
them  at  work.  Circular,  two  stamps,  of 
Britannia  Co. ,  Colchester. 

PLANING  MACHINES, 

LATHES,  &c.  Send  two  stamps  for 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand.  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London.  All  letters 
Britannia  Works,  Colchester.  Makers  of 
Engineers’  tools  to  the  British  Government. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol, 

LOR  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 
L  FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed, — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

BE  LET. — Six  Strong  and 

J-  Light  New  Warehouses,  varying  in 
size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-street,  with 
capital  light  Machine  Rooms,  suitable  for 
Printers  or  other  Trades. — Apply  to  Arding, 
Bond,  &  Buzz-ard,  22,  Surrey-street,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 

FOR  SALE. — Fur  nival’s  Double 

Demy  Litho  Machine  for  best  register. 
About  £  1 00.  Terms  to  suit  buyers. — Apply, 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Bristol. 

T  ITHO  and  LETTERPRESS  — 

J — ,  Wanted  a  MANAGER.  He  must  be 
a  practical  man  and  capable  of  calling  upon 
'  Customers  forlarge  orders  for  Colour  Printing. 
State  experience,  &c,  to  “  Z.  A.,”  Messrs. 
Hughes  &  Kimber,  West  Harding-street, 
London,  E.C, 


PURSUANT  TO  AN  ORDER  OF 
THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 
CHANCERY  DIVISION,  made  in  an 
action  of  Fewart  v.  Landells,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  Estate  of  William  Landells, 
deceased,  Hodgkin,  Barnett  &  Co.  v. 
Landells,  the  creditors  of  the  said  William 
Landells,  late  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Printer,  who  died  in 
or  about  the  month  of  April,  1886,  are  on  or 
before  the  12th  day  of  July,  1888,  to  send  by 
post,  prepaid,  to  Mr.  Edward  Scott,  of 
16,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Defendant  Ann  Landells, 
the  Executrix  of  the  deceased,  their  Christian 
and  Surnames,  addresses  and  descriptions, 
the  full  particulars  of  their  claims,  a  statement 
of  their  accounts,  and  the  nature  of  the 
securities  (if  any)  held  by  them,  or  in  default 
thereof  they  will  be  peremptorily  excluded 
from  the  '  benefit  of  the  said  order.  Every 
creditor  holding  any  security  is  to  produce  the 
same  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  at  his 
Chambers,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Strand,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  day 
of  July,  1888,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
being  the  time  appointed  for  adjudicating  on 
the  claims.  Dated  this  nth  day  of  June, 
1888. 

J.  E.  &  H.  Scott, 

16  &  17,  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C., 
Solicitors  for  the  Defendant. 


A  CHANCE  SELDOM  MET 

£~\  WITH. — All  perfectly  new  and  gua¬ 
ranteed  in  Perfect  Working  Order,  Owner 
giving  up  the  Business,  Furnival’s  very  latest 
Improved  Double  Demy  Litho  Machine  ;  Fur- 
nival’s  Price  £225,  will  take  ,£180.  26-inch 
Press,  cost  price  £"26.  10s.,  will  take  £'20. 
38-inch  Self  Clamp  Cutter,  cost  price  ,£110, 
will  take  ^SS.  Also  sundries. — Apply,  39, 
Dover-street,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 


C  ALE  BY  PUBLIC  TENDER.— 
O  THE  CROWN  PRINTING  WORKS 
of  Crown-court,  Moor-lane,  Fore-Street, 
London,  E.C. ,  will  be  SOLD  by  TENDER 
as  a  going  concern,  including  Stock  and 
Fixtures,  owing  to  illness  of  Proprietor. 

Rent  ,£400  per  annum.  Reserve  very  low. 
All  Tenders  to  be  sent  sealed  and  endorsed, 
Tender  for  Crown  Printing  Works,  to  Mr. 
John  B.  Purchase,  Solicitor,  11,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London,  E.  C.,  where  they 
will  be  opened  at  12  o’clock  on  Monday,  the 
1 6th  day  of  July  next.  Applications  to  view 
and  full  particulars,  also  Forms  of  Tender, 
can  be  obtained  at  same  address. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Eegistered  Telegraph  Address, 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G.  F.  REDFERN  &  CO. 
LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £2.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application., 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


KAMPE  &  GO. 

Engineers  &  Patentees. 

SPECIALTIES — Machinery  and  Labour 
Saving  Appliances  for  Printers ,  Book¬ 
binders,  Lithographers ,  Stationers,  &c. 

IMPORTANT  TO 
LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS. 

NEW  PROCESS 

FOR 

Preparing  Tint  Blocks 

FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING 

FOR 

LETTERPRESS, 

Every  Printer  can  prepare  his  own  Blocks, 
saving  delay  and  50  per  cent,  in  cost. 
Most  important  to  Country  Printers. 

Price  of  Apparatus,  including  Licence,  In¬ 
structions,  Tools,  and  Quantity  of  Material, 

212 «  Sis. 


TESTIMONIALS  respecting  the 
“  New  Tint  Block  Process.” 

From  Wyman  &  Sons,  Gt.  Queen-st,,  W.C. 

“Our  first  experiment  with  your  Tint 
Block  Process  was  quite  successful,  and  we 
-were  pleased  with  the  result.” 

From  the  “West  Cumberland  Times,” 
Cockermouth. 

“  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results 
already.  Our  very  first  attempt  brought  us  an 
order,  the  profit  of  which  more  than  cleared 
the  cost  of  the  whole  process.” 

From  Green  &  McAllan,  3,  Ludgate- 
circus,  E.C. 

“  It  completely  dispenses  with  the  metal 
and  wood  blocks  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using.  The.  cost  also  is  very  small,  and  the 
blocks  can  be  produced  far  more  quickly.  We 
are  also  satisfied  that  your  process  will  prove 
a  boon  to  any  printer  who  does,  or  may  wish 
to  do,  colour  work,  and  will  be  of  real  service 
in  helping  letterpress  printers  to  co  mpete  with 
the  lithographer.” 

From  John  S.  Howden,  Liverpool. 

“  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  result  ot 
your  Tint  Block  Process.” 


Further  Particulars ,  Specimens,  on 

Application  to 

KAMPE  &  CO, 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 
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Now  Ready,  Second  Edition ,  Crown  8 vo,,  cloth, price  2s.  6d. 

Zincography : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  as  practised  in  connexion  with 
Letterpress  Printing.  By  JOSEF  BOCK.  English  Authorised 
Translation,  by  E.  Menken.  An  invaluable  practical  work,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  field  of  Zinc-etching  as  related  to  Letterpress 
Printing,  and  embodying  the  life-long  experience  of  many  of  the 
leading  firms  that  practise  Zinco-Typography.  An  illustrated 
description  is  given  of  the  necessary  plant  and  materials,  while 
the  whole  of  the  processes  are  described  in  detail. 

Crown  8vo. ,  cloth, price  Jr. 

Colour  and  Colour-Printing  as  applied 

TO  LITHOGRAPHY.  Containing  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Colour,  an  Account  of  the  General  and  Special  Qualities 
of  Pigments  employed,  their  Manufacture  into  Printing  Inks,  and 
the  Principles  involved  in  their  Application.  By  W.  D.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Author  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography.” 

1  There  is  much  practical  information  afforded.” — Bookseller . 

“Well  printed  .  .  well  arranged,  and  suitable  for  its  purpose.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

Third  Edition,  Crown  800.,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  Jr. 

Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping , 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Production  of  Plates  by  the  Papier  Mache 
and  Plaster  Processes.  Also  giving  Instructions  for  Depositing 
Copper  by  the  Battery,  or  by  the  Dynamo  Machine.  Also,  Hints 
on  Steel  and  Brass  Facing,  &c.  By  P'REDERICK  J.  F. 
WILSON,  author  of  “Printing  Machines  and  Machine  Printing.” 

6‘  ‘  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping’  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  processes 
now  in  every-day  use,  which  have  wrought  such  important  changes  in  the  printing 
business. ” — Daily  Chronicle . 


Sixth  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth,  price  Jr. 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography, 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Artist  and  Printer  in  Commercial  and 
Artistic  Lithography,  and  Chromo-lithography,  Zincography, 
Photo-lithography,  and  Lithographic  Machine  Printing.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  Original  Recipes  for  Preparing  Chalks, 
Inks,  Transfer-papers,  &c.  By  W.  D.  RICHMOND. 

The  proof-sheets  of  this  work  have  been  revised  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  connected  with  the  Art  of  Lithography,  the 
result  being  a  complete  and  reliable  work. 

Fourth  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  Jr. 

Printing  Machines  &  Machine  Printing, 

Being  a  Guide  for  Masters  and  Workmen.  Containing  Valuable 
Hints  in  the  Selection  of  Machines — Practical  Guide  to  Making 
Ready — Preparing  Cuts  —  Cutting  Overlays  —  Rollers  —  Useful 
Hints  in  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Printing  Machines — Details 
of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  &c.  By  F.  J.  F.  WILSON. 

“  Every  one  having  to  do  with  printing  machinery,  be  he  learner,  machine- 
minder,  manager,  or  employer,  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him 
from  a  study  of  its  pages.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 

Just  Ready,  Second  Edition,  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

A  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PRINTING  MACHINERY, 
giving  upwards  of  500  Definitions  of  Words  and  Phrases  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Machine-room,  together  with  a  Description  of  the 
various  Mechanical  Motions  used  in  Printing  Machinery  and  its 
Adjuncts.  The  first  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in 
the  Printing  Machine-room  which  has  ever  been  attempted. 

“  Masters  and  others  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
Printing-office  will  find  ready  help  in  this  handbook." — Daily  Chronicle. 


London:  WYMAN  k  SONS,  Publishers,  74-76,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

->%<►  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 


Every  Machine  Minder  and  Pressman  should  have  a  copy  of  the 

NEW  EDITION  of 


PRINTING  MACHINES  &  MACHINE  PRINTING,” 

BY 

FREDERICK  J,  WILSON, 


Gives  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Printing  Machines  in  use5  also 
Instructions  for  Making  Ready,  the  Preparation  of  Engravings,  &c.  &c.s  and 
is  Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  Blocks  showing  every  description  of 
Printing  Machines  as  well  as  their  several  parts. 

“An  Indispensable  Handbook  for  all  engaged  in  the  Printing  Trade.”— 

Vide  Press. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  a  remittance  for  Five  Shillings  on  application  to  the  Publishers— 


WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  Great  Queen 


Street,  London,  W.C. 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 


(ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen, 


SPECIALTY— 


PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 


COLOUR  PRINTING, 

For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo-Lithographers,  Photo- 

Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS,  REDUCED  PRICES, 


ELECTROTYPES  » 

—  OF  — 

*  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Fo)  Illustrated  Magazines ,  Newspapers , 
Pamphlets ,  Volumes,  School  Books, 
Guide  Books,  &*c.  & >c. 

ZFOIR,  SALE  ZB'ST 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Proofs  on  Application. 


LITH06RAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

,,  2  a  ,,  „  „  ,,  60s. 

,,  2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  „  ,,  54s. 

i)  1  a  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work- 

No.  1— Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20J  by  23J  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 
»A  „  „  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

“PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECA1C0MANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  205  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  25  in.  ..  ..  ..  .,  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  ,,  u  .  .  .  ,,  48s- 

,,5  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ..  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6 — Size,  17  by  22  in.  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  34s. 

,,  6a  ,,  31&  by  43k  .  „  135s. 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25!  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above, same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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GREAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 
Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Liiho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Varnishes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  Ac. 

_ _  _  Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

SO  U  T  H  BROOK  E  ROAD  WORKS,  LEE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Mandeb  Brothers, 

W  O  %  V  E  R  m  A  MI  F  T  OI, 

r  TNT  t-,  ^ ,  kj  (  OFFICE :  17,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C- 

t  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess's  Theatre). 

▼▼www  w  W  v  w  w  vvvv  wvw  w  vv  wv  wvy  v  vyvvwyvTw 

MAi-TUFAGTIIP^ERS  OF 


PRINTmG 

0ne  0ofour0,  anb  V am00e* . 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News-Wharfedale,  and  other  Fast  Machines , 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  (Letterpress  and  Lithographic), 
Smooth-ivorking,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 


FINEST  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS,  VARNISHES,  AND  DRY  COLOURS. 

STsmpinG  add  emBossmG  colours. 

“  IFPIIIMITXS  ”  OLLE IR.  COMPOSITION. 

_ 'gtopeffies  in  goCeitrs  for  3nK  Tilt  otic  it..  -H-fr _ 

An  Improved  Litho  Ink  for  rolling  up  Transferred 

or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with.  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  .ink  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s.  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 


90,  ST.  JOH 
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MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

Cr  EB  G-  E  .  &  GO 

1ST  STREET,  LONDON, 


ZERO. 
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THE  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Lim. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1886,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  -  -  £30,000. 

First  Issue  of  110,000  in  5,000  Shares  of  12  each,  payable  £1  per  Share  on  application  and  £1  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

DIRECTORS; 

ROBERT  THORNTON,  Esq.,  Manufacturer,  Cleckheaton,  Yorkshire.  CHARLES  LOWE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Baskerville  Printing  Co.,  Lim.),  Liverpool, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARDY,  Esq.,  Manufacturer  (Messrs.  Woodcock  &  Hardy),  Sheffield. 

BANKERS  :  THE  NORTH  &  SOUTH  WALES  BANK,  LIMITED,  Liverpool,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS  : 

Messrs.  RYALLS  &  SON,  15,  North  Church  Street,  Sheffield.  |  Messrs.  JEANS  &  MORGAN,  38  and  40,  Lloyd  Street,  Manchester. 

AUDITORS  :  Messrs.  FRED.  J.  ASTBURY  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  34,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester. 

GENERAL  MANAGER;  MR.  H.  HERBERT.  REGISTERED  OFFICES:  48,  WOOD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


•fr  PROSPECTUS.  * 


THIS  Company  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  fprming,  purchasing, 
leasing,  or  otherwise  acquiring  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  Printers’ 
Furnishers,  Brokers,  Type  Founders,  Engineers,  and  General  Machine 
Makers,  in  Liverpool  and  Sheffield,  and  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  Company  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

The  satisfactory  nature  and  thorough  respectability  of  the  undertaking  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  firms  engaged  in  letterpress  and 
lithographic  Printing  have  already  promised  their  support,  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  profits  arising  from  this  class  of  business  are  well  known  to  be  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  the  promoters— from  their  experience — estimate  that  dividends  of  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  may  be  safely  anticipated. 

The  promoters  are  already  in  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  established  firms  of  Printers’  Furnishers  and  Engineers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  if  successful,  the  Company  thus  acquire  a  prosperous  going  concern, 
— having  been  in  existence  for  over  fifteen  years — in  actual  operation,  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  connexion,  together  with  the  existing  staff. 

The  promoters  nave  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  H.  Herbert,  who  has  agreed  to  act  as  manager  for  the  period  of  seven 
years,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  trade  as  manager  for  the  late  firm  of  Bayes 
&  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  also  for  their  successors.  The  Company  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  capable  staff  of  engineers,  workmen  and  assistants,  some 
of  whom  are  engaged  for  lengthened  periods.  The  promoters  have  also  secured 
several  agencies  for  foreign  and  home  productions,  which  are  confidently  expected 
to  ensure  good  results. 


No  promotion  or  other  moneys  will  be  paid,  other  than  the  necessary  legal  expenses 
incurred  in  forming  the  Company.  There  are  no  contracts  affecting  the  Company, 
except  the  trading  contracts  which  relate  only  to  the  future  business  of  the  Company 
and  these  should  not — in  the  interests  of  the  Company — be  made  public.  All 
applicants  for  shares*  will  be]  deemed  to  have  had  notice  of  such  contracts,  and  to 
waive  any  further  particulars  of  same,  and  accept  this  statement  as  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  after 
the  second  Annual  Ordinary  Meeting'  shall  be  determined  by  the  Company  in 
general  meeting.  The  Articles  also  authorise  the  promoters  to  commence  business 
if  only  a  portion  of  the  present  issue  is  subscribed.  * 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  prospectus, 
and  forwarded  with  the  deposit  direct  to  the  manager,  at  the  offices  of  the  Company, 
or  to  the  bankers  of  the  Company. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  in  full ; 
and,  when  the  number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  or  amount  applied 
for,  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  further  amount  payable  on 
allotment. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Prospectus  with  form  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager 
at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 


Jo 

Is 

50  <JreaHy  rejoice! 

Becaii5e  Hie  Boss  Ras  $one  °ul  lor 
H0I(T0n’S  ORD/MENT  BOOR] 

TKey  say  “Be’s  IKe  mam  as 
licks  ’em!”  amJ  IKey  expecl  a 
Ki§K  oIJ  lime  looking  aJ  H10115M2J5  of  piclures. 


Bui 

IKey  II  IiNve  Iwice  as 
muck  work  lo  Jo  afler 
Some  New  Blocks  are 
aJJeJ  lo  Plamf. 


ffloiton's  ♦  New  •  Ornament + Book, 

A  1  This  important  work  is  just  published.  It  contains  the  Largest 

Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Trade  and  Ornamentai 
Designs  ever  issued.  In  order  that  a  copy  should  be  in  even 
'nting  Office,  it  will  be  sent  to  Printers  only  at  half  cost  price ,  5/-  pe; 
copy.  Above  500  Royal  4to  pages,  cloth  gilt.  Weight  of  book,  5-lbs 
DON’T  I)ELAYI  SEJ4I)  AT  ONCE  TO  SECURE  ONE: 

HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  A  COPY  OF  “ 

rt  vi.  “  moRTOir$  novsme?: 

not,  send  Trade  Card  to  The  CITY  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
Road,  London,  E.C.,  and  on©  will  be  sent  Gratis  and.  Post.  Free 


k 
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rrsrjvTXQia'.A.ij  society 

of 

jLrtisfe,  Jwiptrg, 
a ub  Mritm, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

Founded ,  January ,  1886.  Registered,  October ,  1887. 
For  THS 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  trr 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  Lithography  and 
Engraving, 

FKEE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

ffifiief  ©fitce:— 103,  FETTER  LANE.  E,C, 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  MGCALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

and 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  i?i  use  on  the  premises. 

The  Original  and  only  Address  ®f  late  Leitch  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St,,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


J.  j5.  C00K  4  j30]S; 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 


Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

“Premier”  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


Ql'HflPMU’o  A  Pppfppf 

«•«  m  ZINCOGRAPHIC  PLATES1'111"  "' 


Prepared 


Stones 


These  Plate  are  not  tg  be  compared  or  confounded  with  any  others  in  the  Market,  as  their  treatment  differs  very  little  from  Lithographic  Stones,  while  their  Utility  and 
Saving  of  Capital,  Time  and  Labour,  offer  enormous  advantages  for  fine  and,  still  more,  large  work. 

Pamphlets  f with  explanations  and  directions')  and  Prices  on  application. 

THE  FOUNDATION  BLOCK  (Patented) 

For  Fastening  Zinc  Plates  Securely  on  for  Printing  from  by  Machine  is  now  completed  and  Ready  on  view.  The  Safest  Foundation  fof  the  Bedding  of  the  Machine, 

Unsurpassable  for  its  Easy  Handling,  D  urability  and  Truth. 

These  Blocks  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  me  in  any  size  to  fit  the  machine. 

Prices  for  Ordinary  or  Extra  Sizes  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

BERN  HP-  OLLENDORFF,  4,  Jewin  St.,  London,  E.C. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 


AGEUTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  lOlj  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

-  • .  ‘SGL 


PARIS, 


ARTIST 

COLOORMEN, 


PARIS, 


1867.  1873.  1878. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OF  PRICES  OUST  APPLICATIOIsr. 

22,  Great  Qneen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 
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Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

STSRGOCYPG  FoimDGR$,  GLeraOCYPFRS,  & 
PBOTO-Zin(JOGRAPI)GR$, 

LONDON— 106  &  107>  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER— 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Gurued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines. 

NFW8PAPER8  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parte  of  London,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily . 
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GOLD  MEDAL  protected  by  letters  patent.  HIGHEST  AWARD 

the  LITHO-PLATE,  ***> 

The  ONLY  RELIABLE  Substitute  for  Lithographic  Stones. 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  PLATES  HAVING  a  COATING  of  STONE,  being 
thereby  superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Plates  and  free  from  their  dangers 

and  disadvantages. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY, 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5  /-,  allowed  off  ^5  account. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and  ; 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs.  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


*  PRINTING  INKS  + 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  JMithographie  Atones. 


NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK  COYER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKB-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS-Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  W ATERPROOPIN G  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  de  icriptions  at  the  shortest  notice 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c. ,  ot  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

CITY  OFFICE  AND  STORES— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX, 
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JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO.  tender  their  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  warmly  greeted  this  new  undertaking,  and 
beg  to  assure  them  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  are  prepared  to  execute  work  as  carefully  and  successfully  as  when  J.  E.  was  the  managing 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co. 

They  have  engaged  leading  and  experienced  hands,  and  combined  with  their  personal  and  practical  superintendence,  John  Elliott,  Son, 
&  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Wharfedale  Printing  Machines,  strongly  built,  and  of  the  very  best  make  and  finish. 

ESTIMATES,  WITH  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ON  APPLICATION* 
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“DEFIANCE”  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 
STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY, 


OTLET?  TTOUKSHIHE, 


SILVERLOCK’S  *• 

PATENT 

IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 

Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 

We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
NO  NoiSO  of  order  or  require  repairs. 


Where  much  bronzing  is  done  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few 
months  as  against  bronzing  by  hand. 

These  Machines  are  being  manufactured  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  Proprietors, 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO., 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

A  Machine  can  be  inspected  at  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  & 
Dyson’s  London  Show-rooms,  Turnagain  -  lane,  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C. 

Registered  Trade  Mark,  “The  Defiance.” 

NEW  ♦  PRINTIJNC  ♦‘MACHINE  ♦  WORKS, 

O  T  ILh  B  YORKS, 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  having  severed  his  connection  from 
Fieldhouse,  Elliott,  &  Co.  (of  which  firm  he  was  the  Senior 
and  Managing  Partner),  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Customers  for  their  favours  and  support 
during  so  long  a  period.  The  business  which  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  J.  E.  was  a  continuation  of  the  one  started  by  his 
father  in  1S49. 

New  and  commodious  premises,  specially  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Printing  Machines,  having  now  been  built  by  J.  E.,  and 
fitted  up  by  him  with  the  most  improved  modern  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  best  recognised  makers,  business  will  tor  the 
future  be  carried  on  by  him,  along  with  his  Son  (who  has  served 
his  time  to  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  thoroughly  practical), 
under  the  name  or  style  of 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO., 
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Sofia  to  ^frtetiiars. 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements,  Situations  Wanted,  Me. ,  is 
as  follows : — 

Three  Lines  and  under . is.  6d. 

Every  Additional  Line .  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


GAS  ENGINES.  The  most  simple 

and  economical.  Call  at  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London,  and  see 
them  at  work.  Circular,  two  stamps,  of 
Britannia  Co. ,  Colchester. 

PLANING  MACHINES, 

LATHES,  &c.  Send  two  stamps  for 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand.  Britannia 
Co.,  100,  Houndsditch,  London.  All  letters 
Britannia  Works,  Colchester.  Makers  of 
Engineers’  tools  to  the  British  Government. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Envelopes,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of 
extensive  Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us. 
Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  &c., 
Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 
and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

FO  R  S  A  L  E.— NEWSPAPER 

FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND  BOOKBINDING  BUSINESS. 
— To  be  SOLD,  an  Old-Established  Business 
in  Liverpool,  doing  a  large  and  increasing 
trade.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  will 
be  treated  with.  For  particulars  apply  to 
John  Stubbs,  F.S.A.,  Central  Buildings, 
North  John-street,  Liverpool. 

For  sale  as  great 

BARGAINS. 

DEMY  LITHO  MACHINE,  “The 
Southwark.” 

DEMY  CYLINDER,  by  Ullmer. 

26  in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  “  Invictus” 
(New). 

FCAP.  FOLIO  CROPPER,  with  Steam 
Gear. 

DEMY  FOLIO  PLATEN,  by  Bremner. 
DOUBLE  DEMY  WHARFEDALE,  by 
Payne  &  Sons,  with  Flyers  and  Points 
for  Colour-work. 

Several  22  in.  LITHO  PRESSES,  various 
makers. 

One  27  in.  STEAM  GEAR,  “Barratt.” 
i-H.P.  GAS  ENGINE,  Atmospheric, 
“  Otto.” 

All  the  above  have  been  overhauled  and 
are  in  good  condition.  For  Particulars  apply 
to  Watt  &  Co.,  25,  Artillery-lane,  Bishops- 
gate,  London. 

Granite  ink  mill  for 

SALE  CHEAP.  Apply  No.  2339, 
Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


A  DUTCHMAN,  speaking  and 
writing  ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  and 
FRENCH,  desires  engagement  in  counting- 
house  of  Lithographic  Works.  Held  similar 
situation  during  several  years  in  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  Holland. — Address 
2325,  Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate-hill.  E.C. 

TO  PRINTERS,  MANU- 
1  FACTURERS,  &c.— To  be  Let, 
Four  Strong  and  Light  New  Warehouses, 
varying  in  size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-st., 
with  capital  light  machine  rooms.— Apply  to 
Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey-street, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

T70R  SALE.— DEMY  -  LITHO 

-L  MACHINE,  by  Greaves,  of  Leeds, 
fitted  with  Marcus  Ward’s  Patent  Driving 
Gear.  Also  some  Hand  Presses  and  Stones. 
— Address  2310,  Office  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 


ELECTROTYPES  $ 

—  OF  — 

«  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

For  Illustrated  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets ,  Volumes ,  School  Books , 
Guide  Books ,  Me,  Me. 

FOE  SALE  B'Y’ 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Proofs  on  Application. 


nrrYTTTYTTYrTTTTVT 


T,  &  R,  GRAHAM,  ] 

4,  BRIDGE  STREET,  PAISLEY,  < 

GUMMED  TICKET  ; 

M  AN  U  FAC  TURERS,  < 


TELEPHONE  Ho.  169.  Registered  Telegraph,  Address, 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G,  F,  REDFERN  &  CO. 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £?,.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  ios.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application. 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


KAMPE  &  CO. 

Engineers  &  Patentees. 


SPECIALTIES — Machinery  and  Labour 
Saving  Appliances  for  Printers,  Book¬ 
binders,  Lithographers,  Stationers,  Me. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS. 


NEW  PROCESS 

FOR 

Preparing  Tint  Blocks 

FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING 

FOR 

LETTERPRESS. 

Every  Printer  can  prepare  his  own  Blocks, 
saving  delay  and  50  per  cent,  in  cost. 
Most  important  to  Country  Printers. 

Price  of  Apparatus,  including  Licence,  In¬ 
structions,  Tools,  and  Quantity  of  Material, 

£2.  2s. 


Extracts  from 

TESTIMONIALS  respecting  the 
“  New  Tint  Block  Process.” 

From  the  “WEST  CUMBERLAND  TIMES,” 
Cockermouth.  —  “  Our  very  first  attempt 
brought  us  an  order,  the  profit  of  which  more  than 
cleared  the  cost  of  the  whole  process.” 

From  Messrs-  GREEN  &  Me  ALL  AN,  3, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London.— “  It  dispenses 
with  metal  and  wood  blocks.  We  are  satisfied 
that  your  process  will  prove  a  boon  to  any  printer 
who  does  colour  work.” 

From  Messrs.  PAGE,  PRATT,  &  TURNER, 
5,  Ludgate  Circus,  London.— “%We  find 
your  process's  an  exceedingly  useful  adjunct  to 

(  artistic  printing,  very  easily  worked,  and  giving 
very  satisfactory  results.” 

From  Messrs.  ALFRED  BOOT  &  SONS, 
London. — “  We  have  tried  the  process  and  find 
it  answers  very  well.”  . 

From  Messrs.  WYMAN  &  SONS,  London.— 

“  Our  first  experiment  was  quite  successful,  and 
we  were  pleased  with  the  result.” 

From  JOHN  S.  HOWDEN,  10,  Whitechapel, 
Liverpool. — “  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the 
results  of  your  ‘  Tint  Block  Process.’  ” 

From  PARKER  &  HILL,  Birmingham.— 

“  The  process  is  a  wonderful  help  to  artistic 
printing.” 


Further  Particulars ,  Specimens ,  &c>,  on 
Application  to 

KAMPE&CO. 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.G. 
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THQftflS  GRE/ll/ES’ 
IftPi^OI/ED  PATENT 


BRONZER  and  POLISHER. 


IMIS  a  BRONZER  it  far  supersedes  any  ordinary  pad, 
being  Self^Feeding,  and  the  supply  is  regulated  by 
the  valve  to  suit  either  a  large  or  small  sheet,  a  heavy 
or  light-worked  sheet. 

All  the  bronze  powder  passes  through  the  valve  and  woven 
gauze  wire  at  the  bottom,  and  then  is  distributed  by  the  fur, 
therefore  it  is  a  great  economiser  as  well  as  clean  in  its  work ; 
the  Finest  Bronze  is  deposited  on  the  sheets,  whereas  in 
the  usual  way  it  floats  about  the  atmosphere,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  those  employed  in  bronzing  work  and  in  the 
same  room. 

Count  can  very  easily  be  kept  of  the  quantity  of  powder 
given  out  for  each  individual  job  as  worked. 

Asa  POLISHER  (one  side  being  coloured  with  soft 
close  felt)  where  no  Dusting  or  Rolling  Machine  is  in  use, 
this  is  a  great  advantage,  not  only  for  dusting  but  in  adding 
a  brighter  finish  or  polish  to  the  bronzed  work. 


Size  6  x  2 \  x  2^. 

7/6  each,  or  3  for  a  Guinea. 


-5-  GUILLOTINE  +  KNIVES.  + 


BEST-WARRANTED  SPECIAL  QUALITY  CAST  STEEL. 


TJI@JT/I)3  G^E/IYEjS,  Southbrooke  Road  Works,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 

NOTE.— When  ordering-  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  complete  sketch  of  each  knife  required. 

Before  Ordering  Printing  Apply  for  Quotations  to 

BELL  &  STONE, 

PRINTERS  AND  PAPER  MERCHANTS, 

GREEN  LANE,  DERBY. 

10,000  COUNTER  BILL-HEADS  . 

10,000  HANDBILLS,  on  White  or  Coloured  Paper 

20,000  jj  ,,  );  ,,  „  ... 

100,000  „  „  „ 

Size,  about  7-J-  by  5  inches. 

5,000  Gummed  Parcel  Labels  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  FJ 

BG  SRCISCIC  *  STSTIORGRY:  CO.*  LI  HI 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MEMORIAL  AND  CONDOLENCE  CARDS, 

EQenus,  Programmes,  Complimentary  stationery,  Artistic  Border  (£ards,  Rand-Painted  Greeting  @ards  for 

Christmas,  Dew  Year,  Birthdays,  IDeddings,  &c. 

CALENDARS,  STOCK  PATTERNS,  AND  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 

The  New  “A,  S.  Co.”  Board  for  Programmes,  &c.,  untearable  and  superior  to  any  hitherto  produced.  Send  for  Samples. 

TZEUAUDIEi  <^6?)  MARK. 

SAMPLE  BOOKS  CARRIED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  HOUSES. 


PLOUGH  COURT,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E,C. 
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SAMPLES 


AV/  PRICE  LISTS 
OfV'  APPLY  TO 

AR  IGE  &  IBBETSON, 

Stott  Hill;  Works,  BRADFORD.  " 


Q  U  STAV  NAJORK, 

C.HROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ. 

(ESTABLISHED  1868.) 

Employing  12  Machines  and  over  200  Workmen, 


SPECIALTY— 


PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 


COLOUR  PRINTING, 


For  Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Chromo-Lithographers,  Photo- 

Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 


GDIMRD$  &  IDILLISmS, 

,  ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

IMPROVED  HAND  SELF-ACTING  NUMERATORS. 

Pacing  Consecutively  and  Duplicating. 
STRONGLY  MADE  IN  GUN-METAL  FRAMES, 
Handsome  in  appearance,  reliable  in  action. 


3- Wheel 

4- Wheel 

5- Wheel 

6- Wheel 


...  ...  999  £1  8  6 

. 9999  i  is  6 

...  99999  240 
...999999  210  o 


Net  Trade  Prices. 


Sole  Importers  of  the  Self-Inking,  French  Endorsing, 
Dating,  and  Percussion  Presses,  Endorsing  and  Marking 
Inks,  Inking  Pads,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  ENGRAVERS  AND  DIE  SINKERS. 


27,  JEWIN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  a  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

„  2  a  „  „  „  „  60s. 

,,  2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  „  54s- 

11  12  ,1  „  ,,  »»  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

Size  of  Sheets,  20J  by  235  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 
„  20  ,,  24  in,  ,,  40s. 

‘‘PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24!  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp- book' 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALC0MANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  2o|  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 


No.  1 — Good  Quality. 
„  A 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3— Size,  20  by  25  in.  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,  4  ,,  20  by  24  in,  ...  ,.  ,»  ..  ••  ,,  60s, 

„  4a  „  „  .  ••  48s. 

,,  5  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ..  „  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6— Size,  17  by  22  in.  ...  ..  . .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  ..  ,,  34s* 

,,  6a  ,,  31I  by  43^  .  »  J35s. 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25^  in., 
ss.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above, same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application . 


500  sheets. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices, 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 


SUPPLIERS  07  PRINTING  MATERIALS  07  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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THOMAS 


SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


GREAVES, 

Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Liiho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Varnishes,  Inis,  Dry  Colours,  &c. 

Illustrated,  Price  List  Post  Free . 

LEE,  LONDON,  S.E, 


Mandeb  Brothers, 

w  ©  %,'k  m  m  si  iffos, 


t  o ism nisr '  0FFICE:  i7’ oracechurch  street,  e.c. 

1  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 


IM^TSTTTFJL.aTTTIR.IER.S  OF 


PRINTING 

Bine  Ctofoure,  anb  Varniajles.  s* 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News- Wharf edale,  and  other  Fast  Machinesf 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  (Letterpress  and  Lithographic), 
Swooth-worJting,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 

FINEST  LITHOGRAPHic”  INKS*,  ^VaRnT^HES^  **AND  ^DRY  COLOURS. 
STsmpinG  add  emBossinc  colours. 


cc 


IP  XJ I  JVC  TT  S  ”  ROLLER  COMPOSITIOlir. 

-M+-  Jfloucttics  in  gofomra  for  §n&  Rafters.  -H+- 


An  Improved  Litho  Ink 
For  rolling  up  Transferred  or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of  over  80  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s,  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 
MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

GEDGI!  &  GO. 

90,  ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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(ill  UiPSP 
youp$  Devils 
50  greatly  rejoice! 
Becan5e  iKe  B055  Ka$  §one  °ut  for 
RORTOD’S  ORPJIRENT  BOOKJ 
TKey  say  “  fee’s  IKe  ipap  ^5 
licks  'em!  &pJ  IKey  expert  a 


Bui 

IKey’II  IiAve  Iwfce  as 
muck  work  lo  Jo  after 
Some  New  Blocks  are 
aJJeJ  lo  PIapL 


Ki$K  oIJ  lime  Iookip^  <rt  IKous&pJs  of  pirtures.  ft  ^ 

pntaq’s  ♦  pew  ♦  Ornament + Book. 

This  important  work  is  just  published.  It  contains  the  Largest, 
Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Trade  and  Ornamental 
Designs  ever  issued.  In  order  that  a  copy  should  be  in  every 
Printing  Office,  it  will  be  sent  to  Printers  only  at  half  cost  price,  5/-  per 
copy.  Above  500  Royal  4to  pages,  cloth  gilt.  Weight  of  book,  5-lbs. 
DON’T  DELAY  I  SEND  AT  OflCE  TO  SECURE  ONE  I 
HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  A  COPY  OF  ~ 

part  vi.  “  moRTOtrs  noveLTies.” 

If  not,  send  Trade  Card  to  The  CITY  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

167,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.,  and  one  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


•*  SILVERLOCK’S  *■ 


PATENT 


IMPROVED  BRONZINO  MACHINE 


Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 


No  Tapes 
or 

Bands. 


A  Machine  can  be  inspected  at  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  & 
Dyson’s  London  Show-rooms,  Turnagaia- lane,  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C, 


We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  or  require  repairs. 


Where  much  bronzing  is  done  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few 
months  as  against  bronzing  by  hand. 

These  Machines  are  being  manufactured  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  Proprietors, 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO., 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


No  Noise 
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ipr  atiojst -A-Xj  socieiy 

DF 

fiilrograpljic  grtisls,  ^wipers, 
Mtir  liritm, 

Ana 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WJOD  ENGRAVERS. 

pounded,  January,  1886.  Registered,  October ,  1887.' 
Fqe  THE 

Payment  of  PeneSts  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  oi  Lithograpny  and 
Engraving.^ _ 

FPvSE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

(ffijicf  (DfRrc : - 103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  McOALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood, 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  in  use  on  the  premises. 

The  Original  and  only  Address  of  late  Leitch  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St,,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDOW,  E.C. 


J.  j3.  C00K  §  g0N, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 

Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

“Premier”  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


BEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 


Send  Sample  Ordeii,  and  you  will  Repeat. 


J.  MANSELL, 

Ruling  Machine  and  Bookbinders’  Material  Manufacturer, 

177,  ST.  JOHN  STREET,  CLERKENWELL. 

BOOKBINDERS'  SHOPS  FITTED. 

All  Kinds  of  Bookbinders’  Machines  Made  to  Order. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  REPAIRS,  &c. 

Send  for  Revised  Price  List. 


AGENTS, 

B.  WINSTONE  &  SONS, 

100  &  101j  Shoe  lane,  London,  E.C, 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 


PARIS, 


1867. 


VIENNA, 


1873. 


ARTIST 

COLOURMEN, 


PARIS, 


1878. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OH1  BBICES  OdST  APPLICATION. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 


Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


B.  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Stgrgocypg  Founocps,  Glgccrocypgrs,  & 
PhOTO-ZineOGRAPRGRS, 

LONDON— 106  &  107>  SH0E  ^ane,  fleet  STREET; 

48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL— 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curved  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines. 

NFWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  tu 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  farts  of  London ,  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  protected  by  letters  patent.  HIGHEST  AWARD 

gjg|  the  LIT  HO  “PLATE,  heg». 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  PLATES  HAVING  A  COATING  OF  STONE,  being  thereby 
superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Plates  and  free  from  their  dan  gem  and  disadvantages. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  — 

THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY,  56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  EC, 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  ihe 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  A5  account. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  tq 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  j/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs.  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


*  PRINTING  INKS  + 


By  the  Queen’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 

VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  #erman  JS&ithographic  Atones. 


NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers, 
CLOTH  BOOK  COYER  INK  — to  Dry  with  a  Gloss.  . 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets  ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS — Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 


An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stfatlord. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  ol  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

City  Office  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  KILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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F.  PLUMMER  &  CO., 

*1-  Qlectrotypers  and  jStereotypers,  J?hoto-55incographers,  &c.  •5* 
GREAT  NEW  ST.,  WEST  HARDING  ST.,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

7?VVVVVTVV’rTT?V7VV7?7V7V7VV7VVVVVVTT 

F.LECTROTYPERS  of  Bookwork,  Periodicals,  Cuts,  Colour  Work,  Music,  Tints,  Maps,  Card  Backs,  Embosses,  Dies,  News  Headings,  &c. 

STEREOTYPERS  by  the  Plaster,  Patent,  and  Type-high  Processes. 

CURVED  ELECTROS  AND  STEREOS  FOR  ROTARY  MACHINES. 

Makers  of  Mounting  Boards,  &c.  Engravers'  Surface  Metal  always  kept  in  Stock. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  -  HIGH . 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ESTIMATES  INVITED.  CARTS  ROUND  LONDON  DAILY. 


“MINERVA"  -:r  “CROPPER" 

MACHINE  OF  WHICH  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


For  Recent 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 

See  Prospectus. 


Messrs.  McCORQUODA/LE  &  CO.  have  30  MINERVAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CHUR  HER  &  CO.,  Great  Alfred  Street,  NOTTINGHAM. 

LONDON  DEPOT:  33,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Before  Ordering  Printing  Apply  for  Quotations  to 

BELL  &  STONE, 

PRINTERS  AND  PAPER  MERCHANTS, 

@11.1:  ESN  LANE,  DERBY. 


10,000  COUNTER  BILL-HEADS  . 

10,000  HANDBILLS,  on  White  or  Coloured  Paper 

20,000 

100,000 

Size,  about  7  i-  by  5  inches. 

a, 000  Gummed  Parcel  Labels  ...  ...  .” 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


T/OR  SALE.— Furnival’s  Double 
X  Demy  Litho  Machine  for  best  register. 
Cheap.  Terms  to  suit  Buyers. —  Apply, 
Jeffries  &  Sons,  Bristol. 

"TO  LITHOGRAPHERS,  &c.— 

X  i>or  Sale,  Transfers  of  an  Imperial  4to 
Almanack,  in  nine  colours.  Proofs  sent  on 
receipt  of  12  stamps,  which  will  be  refunded 
on  return  of  same. — Merritt  &  Hatcher, 
Printers  to  the  Trade,  2,  Grocers’  Ilall- 
court,  Poultry.  E.C. 


r O  PRINTERS  AND  STATION- 

X  ERS. — Wanted, a  Partner  with  a  good  con¬ 
nection  to  join  the  advertiser,  doing  a  moderate 
printing  and  stationery  business  in  the  City, 
with  recently  constructed  factory  and  modern 
plant  and  machinery.  This  presents  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  printers  and  stationers 
possessing  no  works.  —  Apply  to  Hays, 
Akers,  &  Hays,  Chartered  Accountants, 
11,  Abchurch-lane,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  A  LADY  PROOF 

READER. — Apply  by  letter  only, 
stating  qualifications,  experience,  and  salary 
required  to  The  Selwood  Printing  Works, 
Frome. 


^po  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

X  AND  OTHERS. — An  Absolutely  Fire¬ 
proof  Warehouse  To  Let,  in  Great  Queen- 
Street.  Would  be  suitable  storage  for  electros, 
stereos,  or  other  important  publisher’s  material 
or  documents. — Apply  to  W.  Simmons,  63, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  W.C. 


FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 
or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of  extensive 
Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us.  Apply, 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 


FOR  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 

FOLDING-MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

T~0  PRINTERS,  MANU¬ 

FACTURERS,  &c.— To  be  Let, 
Four  Strong  and  Light  New  Warehouses, 
varying  in  size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-st., 
with  capital  light  machine  rooms. — Apply  to 
Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey-st, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


/"ANTED,  a  Quantity  of  News 

Type  ;  must  be  in  perfect  condition  ; 
also  “  Arab  ”  or  “  Minerva  ”  Platen  Machine, 
and  about  2-h.p.  Gas  Engine. — State  prices, 
&c.,  to  Times  Office,  Lytham. 


UOOD  CANVASSER  and 
vJ  COLLECTOR  Wanted,  who  can  fill 
up  time  at  case  when  required.  -State  Salary 
and  Commission  to  Times.,  Lytham. 

rFHE  PROPRIETORS  of  a 

X  small  Weekly  and  Jobbing  Office  desire  to 
hear  immediately  from  a  good  all-round 
Compositor,  who  understands  cylinder  ma¬ 
chines,  and  can  take  charge  of  printing 
department. — State  wages,  experience,  and 
when  disengaged,  to  “Printer,”  Times 
Office,  Lytham. 


A  R I S  UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. 

BRITISH  SECTION. 


The  Right  Hon.  P.  de  Keyser,  Lord  Mayor, 
Chairman.  The  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 

'  Vice-chairman.  The  Executive  Council  are 
.  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  right  to 
print,  sell,  and  obtain  Advertisements  for  the 
Official  Catalogue  of  the  British  Section. 
Information  may  be  obtained  ore  application 
to  the  Secretary,  2,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  in  by  the  31st  August. 


J.  W,  Goddard, 

OF 


F.  T.  WIMBLE  &  Co. 

Melbourne  and  Sydney, 

LEAVING  END  OF  AUGUST  FOR 
AUSTRALIA.  _ 

B  LANK  CART  ES  D  E-VIS  I T  E, 
MENUS,  ENGAGEMENT,  AND 
ADDRESS  CARDS. 

With  or  without  Straight,  Slope-gold,  Fancy,  and 
Irish  Cut,  Supplied  Cheap  by 

H.  ZIMMERMANN, 

GILDER  AND  EMBOSSER  BY  STEAM, 

Kaiserslautern  (Palatinate),  Germany. 

Sample  Collection,  1SS3,  sent  free  and  post  paid. 
ISMS. —Considering  the  high  cost  of  the  Sample 
Collection,  applications  of  such  Firms  who  are  likely 
to  order  from  me  are  invited. 


|  T,  &  R.  GRAHAM,  j 

►  4,  BRIDGE  STREET,  PAISLEY,  4 

•  GUMMED  TICKET  j 

►  MANUFACTURERS.  < 

b  4 

VAAAAAivAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  a1* 


Commercials,  Artistic 
Publishing  Co. 

174,  FLEET  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 

ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS, 
WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Registered.  Telegrapt  Address 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G.  F.  REDFERN  &  CO. 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  ^17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


&W/IBEY, 

J 

Manufacturer  &  Printer  of 

DIRECTION  LABELS  &  TAGS, 

Sugar  Loaf  Court,  Garlic  ft  Hill, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

H.  HAAKE, 
LITH.  ATELIER, 

BISMARKSTRASSE,  123a,  CHARLOTTENBURG, 
BERLIN, 

Undertakes  the  production  of  Chromolithographs, 
Monochromes,  Black  Lithographic  Drawings,,  and 
Zincographs  in  every  style. 

Low  Prices.  Samples  sent. 


■W-  <Ss  cr_  EALLS, 
[METROPOLITAN  *  ROOK  BIN  DING  *  WORKS, 

362,  GRAY7S  INN  ROAD,  KING'S  CROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Wholesale  Miscellaneous  Bookbinders.  Numerical  Printing,  Perforating,  and  Cheque-Book  Binding  for  Printers. 

Books  Bound  to  any  Pattern.  Account-hook  Manufacturers.  Portfolios  of  every  description  made  to  Order. 

Country  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  to  ensure  immediate  attention.  Estimates  given.  Price  List  on  application. 
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THOffyflS  GRE/H/ES’ 
IfflP^Ol/ED  PATENT 


BRONZER  and  POLISHER. 


"MgS  a  BRONZER  it  far  supersedes  any  ordinary  pad, 
“pi  being  Self-Feeding,  and  the  supply  is  regulated  by 
the  valve  to  suit  either  a  large  or  small  sheet,  a  heavy 
or  light-worked  sheet. 

All  the  bronze  powder  passes  through  the  valve  and  woven 
gauze  wire  at  the  bottom,  and  then  is  distributed  by  the  fur, 
therefore  it  is  a  great  economiser  as  well  as  clean  in  its  work ; 
the  Finest  Bronze  is  deposited  on  the  sheets,  whereas  in 
the  usual  way  it  floats  about  the  atmosphere,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  those  employed  in  bronzing  work  and  in  the 
same  room. 

Count  can  very  easily  be  kept  of  the  quantity  of  powder 
given  out  for  each  individual  job  as  worked. 

As  a  POLISHER  (one  side  being  coloured  with  soft 
close  felt)  where  no  Dusting  or  Rolling  Machine  is  in  use, 
this  is  a  great  advantage,  not  only  for  dusting  but  in  adding 
a  brighter  finish  or  polish  to  the  bronzed  work. 


Size  6  x  2/,  x  z\. 

7/6  each,  or  3  for  a  Guinea. 


-f-  GUILLOTINE  *  KNIVES.-*- 


f  in  thick 

4l-  in.  wide,  at 

1/2 

5  in.  wide,  at 

i/3  per  in. 

llfign.  ,, 

>>  )>  at 

i/3 

>,  ,,  at 

i/4  'A, 

i  in.  ,, 

„  ..  at 

>/4 

,,  at 

i/5  ,, 

cJtS  >  —  WA^rv  ANTtD  S  PECIAL  QUALITY  CAST  STEEL. 


Gl^E/IYEJS,  Southbrooke  Road  Works,  Lee,  London,  S  E. 

NOTE.-When  ordering  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  complete  sketch  of  each  knife  required. 


JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  OO. 

Defiance  Printing  machine  UJorks, 

STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY, 

OTLEY,  YORKS,  ENGLAND. 

Makers  of  the  DEFIANCE  Printing  Machines,  etc. 

+  ♦  4-  ♦  4 .*.{->4-44-*4-*4-44- 


Specially  Manufactured 
for  Best  Book  and  Cut 
Work,  and  are  pronounced 
by  those  who  have  seen 
them,  the  STRONGEST 
and  BEST  FINISHED 
Wharfedale  Machines  in 
the  market. 

+  *4-»4.«4.44.*4.44-44.44. 


4-  ♦  4*  ♦  +  ♦  4*  ♦+♦  +  ♦  +  ♦  4*  ♦  4* 

All  Machines  fitted  with 
Self-Acting  Double  Rolling 
Motion,  for  ROLLING  the 
FOB  ME  TWICE  TO  ONE 
IMPRESSION,  which  can 
be  ALTERED  while  the 
Machine  is  running. 

4*t4*44*44.44*44>44,#4»  ♦  4* 


Cylinder  travelling  past  home,  which  ensures  Perfect  Register,  and  Patent  Automatic  Cylinder  Stop. 

Estimates,  with  fall  particulars,  on  application. 

London  Agents — MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  96,  Farringdon-streef, 
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Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Real  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Highest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS :-FRAW K!  HAHN,  32,  RUE  DE3  PLANTES,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM). 


PAPER  &  CARDBOARD 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING. 


G  U  ST  A  V  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

Employing  13  Machines  and  over 
200  Workmen. 


SPECIALTY 


THE  GBEAIE3T  HUMBER  OP  THE 


WELL  KNOWN  IMPORTANT  GERMAN 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


Pancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  irhutographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers, 

BUY  REGULARLY  THE  GHR0M9  PAPERS  ARQ  CARDB0A3OS  PRQOUCEO  m  THE  ABOVE  KUWT  ONED  ESTABLISHMENT. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 


The  continual  necessary  enlargement  of  the  Establishment  proves  the  superiority  of  its  productions. 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

>)  >}  >>  60s. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


2 — Fine  Quality 
1  a 


54s. 
50  v 


No.  1 — Good  Quality. 
„A 


For  Ordinary  Work. 

Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23I  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 
, ,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

“PATENTED ’’  TRANSFER-PAPitR  for  Drv  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp-book 
required,  always,  moist. 

decalcomanie  paper,  very  good  quality.  Size,  zo\  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 

500  sheets. 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years, 


DOT  TRANSFERS  for  Cliromos,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  25  in.  ...  .  ..  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  ..  ...  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  ,,  „  .  .  .  ,,  48s- 

,,  5  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  . .  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6— Size,  17  by  22  in . .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  34s. 

,,  6a  ,,  31^  by  43)  .  „  135s- 

G ctrt NUL 4TED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25}  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet, 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


CO,,  FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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THOMAS  GREAVES, 


SOUTHBROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,  Moleskins,  Felting,  Litho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Yarnishes,  Inks,  Dry  Colours,  &c. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free, 

LEE,  LONDON,  S.E, 


Mander  Brothers, 


w  ©  sir  m  mm 


LONDON"  $  0FF,CE:  il<  G5ACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C- 

l  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 

MANUFACTURE RS  OIF 

PRINTING  INKS, 

^  Bine  C(ofcur0,  ‘Vanuspe*. 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News-Wharfedale,  and  other  Fast  Machines . 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Blank  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  (Letterpress  and  Lithographic ), 

Smooth -working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 

FINEST  LITHOGRAPHIC  “rMsTvAmlHESr  AND  “DRY  COLOURS, 
STsmpmG  add  emeossinG  colours. 

“  IFIRIIMITTS  ”  EOLLEE  COMPOSITIOUT. 

_ -l-H-  'giioPcHies  in  (goCouvs  for  gjttfi  pStaftevs.  -J-H- 

An  Improved  Litho  Ink  ' 

For  rolling  up  Transferred  or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s.  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 

vwwww. 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

GEBSE  &  CO. 

90,  ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO. 

“Defiance”  Printing  Machine  Works, 

STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY,  OTLEY,  YORKS,  ENGLAND. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  “DEFIANCE”  WHARFEDALE  PRINTING  MACHINES, k. 

Specially  Manufactured  for  BeBt  Book  aDd  Cut  Work,  and  are  pronounced  by  those  who  hare 
seen  them,  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  FINISHED  Wharfedale  MACHINES  in  the  market. 

All  Machines  fitted  with  Self-Acting  Double  Rolling  Motion,  for  ROLLING  the  FORME 
TWICE  TO  ONE  IMPRESSION,  which  can  be  ALTERED  while  the  Machine  is  running. 

Cylinder  travelling!  past  home,  which  ensures  Perfect  Register,  and  Patent 
Automatic  Cylinder  Stop. 


Estimates,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 


London  Agents :  MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  96,  Farringdon  Street. 


B,  DELLAGANA  &  CO.,  Limited, 

STGRGOCYPG  FOtlDDGRS,  GLe<£CROCYPGR$,  & 
Pf)OTO-ZIWGPAPI)GR$, 

LONDON — ■ 106  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER  — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE, 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London  Manchester ,  and  Liverpool  Daily. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 


PARIS, 


VIENNA, 


ARTIST 

COLOURMEN, 


PARIS, 


1867.  1873.  1878. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OF  PBICES  OUST  APPLICATION. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Real  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Highest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS FRANK  MANN,  32,  RUE  DES  PLANTES,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM). 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

2  a  „  „  „  „  60s. 

2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  „  54s. 

i  a  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  50s. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

Size  of  Sheets,  2oJ-  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s, 
,,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

“PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp*book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  2o£  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


No.  1 — Good  Quality. 
„  A 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromo3,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  2$  in.  ..  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  ao  by  34  in,  ,,  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  ,,  „  ■ .  .  .  . .  . .  1,  48s. 

„  s  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ..  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts.  . 

No,  6 — Size,  17  by  2a  in,  ..  ..  ...  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  , .  ..  ..  . .  ..  >»  34s* 

,,  6a  ,,  3i£  by  43^  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  „  I35s* 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings*  . 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25$  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above, same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  applicatioji. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


&  CO. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  POINTING  MATERIALS  QF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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SOCIETY 

OF 

grtisto,  designers, 
inti  Writers, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

Founded,  January,  1886.  Registered,  October,  1887. 
For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick,  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  Lithography  and 
Engraving, 

FEES  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

(ffijicf  ©fficc:— 103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C, 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  MIL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’ S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  W ood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  in  use  on  the  premises. 

The  Original  and  only  Address  of  late  Leitch  &  Co,  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St.,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


J.  jS.  O00K  §  g0N, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 

Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

“  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


W.  Sz  J~.  EALLS, 
METROPOLITAN  +  gOOK  BIN  DING  *  WORKS, 
362,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Wholesale  Miscellaneous  Bookbinders.  Numerical  Printing1,  Perforating,  and  Cheque-Book  Binding  for  Printers. 

Books  Bound  to  any  Pattern.  Account-book  Manufacturers.  Portfolios  of  every  description  made  to  Order. 

Country  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  to  ensure  immediate  attention.  Estimates  given.  Price  List  on  application. 


FOR  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  for  Specimens,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauuage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


THE 


LITHO-PLATE 


REG1* 


the  ONLY  RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  ELATES  HAVING  A  COATING  OF  STONE,  being  thereby 
superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Elates  and  free  from  their  dangers  and  disadvantages. 


Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  — 

THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY,  56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account-. 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 


and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs, 
application. 


Samples  on 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 

We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


+  PRINTING  INKS  * 


By  the  Queen’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 

VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 

importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  JMdthograpliie  £§?  tones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK  COYER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  ot  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liber 


liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

CITY  OFFICE  AND  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C* 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX, 
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F.  PLUMMER  &  CO., 

^  Qlectrotypers  and  jStereotypers,  3?hoto-^incographer&,  &c.  -S** 
GREAT  NEW  ST.,  WEST  HARDING  ST.,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

ELECTROTYPERS  of  Bookwork,  Periodicals,  Cuts,  Colour  Work,  Music,  Tints,  Maps,  Card  Backs,  Embosses,  Dies,  News  Pleadings,  &c. 

STEREOTYPERS  by  the  Plaster,  Patent,  and  Type-high  Processes. 

CURVED  ELECTROS  AND  STEREOS  FOR  ROTARY  MACHINES. 

Makers  of  Mounting  Boards ,  Sfc.  Engravers'  Surface  Metal  always  kept  in  Stock, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  -  HIGH. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ESTIMATES  INVITED.  CARTS  ROUND  LONDON  DAILY. 


“MINERVA” 


BETTER 

KNOWN 

AS 


THE 


CROPPER 


}} 


ORIGINAL  PLATEN  MACHINE  OF  WHICH  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


For  Recent 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 

See  Prospectus. 


H.  S.  CROPPER  &  CO., 


Messrs.  McCORQUODALE  &  CO.  have  30  MINERVAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

Great  Alfred  Street,  NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON  DEPOT:  33,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C, 


Before  Ordering  Printing  Apply  for  Quotations  to 


BELL  &  STONE, 

PRINTERS  AND  PAPER  MERCHANTS, 

GREEN  LANE,  DERBY. 


10,000  COUNTER  BILL-HEADS  . 

10,000  HANDBILLS,  on  White  or  Coloured  Paper 

20,000  „  „  „  „  „  •  ... 

100,000 

Size,  about  jb  by  5  inches. 

<*,000  Gummed  Parcel  Labels  . ...  . .. 

<.  102  ) 
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16/- 

60/- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


FOR  SALE,  as  a  Going  Concern, 

THE  OLD-ESTABLISHED 

LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  ENGRAVING 
BUSINESS, 

OF  ALEXANDER  MACGREGOR, 
Lithographer  to  the  Queen, 
(lateMACLURE,  Macdonald,  &  Macgregor) 
situated  in  “  The  Atlantic,”  Brunswick-street, 
in  the  most  central  business  locality  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  Established  in  1840. 

The  proprietor  (Mr.  Macgregor),  who  is 
well  advanced  in  years,  is  desirous  of  finding 
a  purchaser  for  the  PLANT  &  FIXTURES 
of  the  above,  as  he  has  arranged  to  retire 
from  business  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
shortly  after. 

A  purchaser  possessed  of  a  small  capital, 
and  acquainted  with  all  the  new  appliances  in 
use  in  the  trade,  having  energy  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed,  by  keeping  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  cannot  fail  to  build 
up  a  large  and  remunerative  business. 

Principals,  or  their  agents,  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  further  particulars,  will  please  apply  to 
Mr.  John  Stubbs,  Accountant,  Central 
Buildings,  North  John-street,  Liverpool. 
August  28th,  1888.  _ 

T70R  SALE,  a  WHITEFRIARS 
JT  ROTARY  PRINTING  MACHINE, 
in  perfect  working  order,  now  printing  an 
illustrated  periodical,  36m.  by  49m.  Machine 
may  be  seen  at  any  time,  and  full  particulars 
obtained,  by  letter  only,  to  “X,”  care  of 
Slater  &  Palmer,  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

T^OR  SALE,  TWO  12-h.p.  Cross- 
JT  ley’s  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES,  with 
water  tanks  and  fittings  all  complete.  First- 
class  condition  ;  only  running  rather  over  3 
years. — May  be  seen  working  at  Armitage  & 
Ibbetson’s,  Printers,  Stott  Hill  Works, 
Bradford. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of  extensive 
Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us.  Apply, 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  Bristol. 

OR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 


F 


and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 

- — Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol.  _ _ 

T70R  SALE.— NEWSPAPER 
JT  FOLDING -MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

WAREHOUSE,  in  the  heart  of  the 
City.  Three  floors.  About  1,600  ft. 
floor  space.  Unusually  well  lighted.  Low  rent. 
— Full  particulars  of  Farquharson  &  Co.,  7, 
Upper  Thames-street. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by 
O  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTER.  Well 
up  in  transferring  button  cards,  stationery  of 
all  kinds,  &c.  Handy  with  pen. — Specimen 
and  reference  may  be  had  on  application  to 
D.  L.  Yardley,  15,  Union-street,  Coventry. 

rYO  PRINTERS,  MANU- 
I  FACTURERS,  &c.— To  be  Let, 
Four  Strong  and  Light  New  Warehouses, 
varying  in  size  and  rentals,  close  to  Fleet-st., 
with  capital  light  machine  rooms. — Apply  to 
Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey-st, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


OVERSEER.  — WANTED,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  OVERSEER  for  Jobbing 
Department.  —  South  Wales  Daily  News, 
Cardiff. 


—  THE  — 


Central  ♦Agency 

FOR 

Business  Transfers, 
Partnerships, 


—  AND  — 


MISCELLANEOUS  AGENCY 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

KENSINGTON  +  CHAMBERS, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

«£  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  4- 

ELECTROTYPES  » 

-OF  — 

«  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Fo>  Illustrated  Magazines ,  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets,  Volumes ,  School  Books , 
Guide  Books ,  &=c.  &*c. 

FOE  SALE  331 Z 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 
73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Proofs  on  Application. 
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T.  &  R,  GRAHAM, 

4,  BRIDGE  STREET,  PAISLEY, 

GUMMED  TICKET 

MANUFACTURERS. 


BEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


1 

fi 

m 

I  .1 

r  WI 

"rThamesST 

I- 

,  Lo  N  D 

O  N . 

Send  Sample  Order,  and  you  will  Repeat. 


—  the  — 


Commercial^  Artistic 
Publishing  Co. 

174,  FLEET  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS, 
WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 


TELEPHONE  Ho.  169.  Registered  Telegraph  Address 

INVENTION,  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G.  F,  REDFERN  &  CO. 
LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

'  ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 


£j.  Belgian  Fatent,  A3.  Imperial  oerman  .racem, 
£10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  Au-  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 


■ — 'REDUCED  TRACINGS orMAPS  • 
PLAN  S.  DR  AM  I N  GS  a*0N  SHORTEST  NOTICE 
-WEATHER  no  OBJECT- 
STUDIO  LIGHTED  BY  POWERFUL 

ELECTRIC* 

LIGHT- 


PHOTO  LITHO  &  PHOTO  MECHANICAL  PRINTS 
ENGINEERS  DRAWINGS  COPIED  by  FERRI  CYANIDE  / 
inoFERRO  PRUSSIATE  PROCESSES atNOMINAL cost 
ff-'JAQrrsu  Prospect PulaS'/nh  s[[5tamfopdHiu 
J  Nuu<SnMfQRoHuLSnTionG£fltSTAM 's ft0Snmrt  Ml 


Ci/KMKYI'- SMITH  &  CO.,  Him. 

Designers  and  Fine  Art  Printers, 

*  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK,  * 

IN  response  to  numerous  requests,  this  Company  has  opened  a  NEW  DEPARTMENT, 
where  orders  for  the  TRADE  will  be  executed  on  Special  Terms;  and  has  laid  down  fresh 
Machinery  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  business.  The  Company  has  now  on  its  numerous 
staff  many  of  the  best  English  and  American  Artists  for  Commercial  Posters  and  Show-cards. 
DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED. 

and  at 


Registered  Offices,  317,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

229,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.  AMERICA. 

Telegraphic  Address — "BIJOU,  LONDON. .” 
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NO  DAMPING-BOOK  REQUIRED 

IN  USING 

KREBS’  ♦  CELEBRATED  ♦  UNIVERSAL  ♦  TRANSFER  ♦  PAPER. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  COLOUR  WORK,  ENGRAVINGS,  &c. 

Always  Moist,  and  Ready  for  Use,  Transfers  Dry,  does  not  Stretch  or  Shrink. 

Price  per  Ream  of  500  Sheets,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  52s.,  delivered;  per  Quire,  post  free,  3s.  6d. 


3STO  MOBE  GKR/AlIIsTIEID  STONES 

BY  USING 

KREBS’  CELEBRATED  GRANULATED  OR  GRAINED  PAPERS. 

No.  o  to  3. — Very  Fine,  Fine,  Middling,  Coarse. — Size,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  Price  per  Quire,  38s.,  delivered  ;  per  Single  Sheet,  2s.,  post  free. 

Special  Chalks  for  Drawing,  9s.  per  gross  ;  per  box,  12  Sticks,  Is.,  post  free. 

WEITHTG-  TIR-A-dHsTO-  &c.  SAMPLES  FEEE 

EXPORT  HOUSE,  SENEFELDER,  FRED.  KREBS,  FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  DYER’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CRYSTAL  GUM, 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

A  PGRF6CC  $UB$C1TUC6  FOB  Glim  ARABIA, 
++•  AOD  FBGG  FROm  A01D.  +*• 

Soluble  in  both  Hot  and  Cold  Water. 

Price  56s.  per  cwt.,  delivered  free,  or  8d.  per  lb. 

J.  T.  DOBB&SOTL  Varnish  Works,  SHEFFIELD, 

and  P.  "WATT  &  CO.,  6,  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  London, 

Send  for  141b.  to  try. 


Quick-Drying 
Clear,  White,  Hard,  Elastic 


u 


VARNISH 


FOR  LABELS  AND  SHOW  CARDS. 

Dries  in  Twenty  Minutes.  Sets  Hard  and  Elastic. 

Price  6s.  per  Gallon,  free  on  rail. 

J.  T.  DOBB  &  SON,  VARNworks,  SHEFFIELD, 

and  P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  London. 

Send  for  Sample  Gallon. 


«  R.  S.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  I* 


GELATINERS,  VARNISHERS,  MOUNTERS,  AND  FRAMERS  OF  SHOW  CARDS 

TO  THE  TRADE, 

Washable  Gelatine  for  framing  without  Glass, 
a  Specialty. 


Adelaide  Place,  BELFAST. 


Makers  of  Porcelain,  Ivorine,  &c.  (for  Hand-Painting,  Gold-Blocking  and  Typing),  Bright  and  Opaque 
Gelatine,  all  thicknesses,  Tracing  Gelatine,  Confectioners’  Thin  Coloured  Gelatine. 

Sole  London  Agents,  P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
Printing  Materials, 


P.  WATT  &  CO. 


Agents  for  Printing  and 
Lithographic  Machinery 


6,  DYER’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN  ( 


OPPOSITE 
PURNIVAL’S  INN 


),  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED  No.  103,397. 

NEW  BRONZE  BOX  AND  BRONZE  SIFTER 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  ALL  LITHOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Keeps  new  Bronze  Clean,  and  Cleans  used  Bronze .  Price  12$.  £»(/.  net.  cash. 

USTDETW  TDTTST Ldl^CrOlIIDTIE! 

FOR  DUSTING-OFF  THE  SURPLUS  BRONZE  FROM  ALL  KINDS  OF  PAPER,  INCLUDING  TISSUE. 

Sizes  Royal,  Double-Demy,  and  Double-Royal.  For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  as  above. 

Plioto-Uthog^phy  hi  Xinc  and  in  'half-Tone.  TMioto-Xinc  T^tclpng  in  hllje  and  in  half-Tone. 

do^oTYf5^,  fe 

->•;+  w.  X.  WXLK1HSON  *$► 

JPs.  Jireftared  la  cf  Lae  insttuetians  in  the  cdiaae  accesses,  an  aeasancdiie  teams.,  cit  cLLents, 

auia  residence,  at  at 

FLORENCE  VILLA,  CAVENDISH  ROAD,  AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 
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CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURER,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 


SPECIALTY 

Paper  &  Cardboards 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING. 


THE  GREATEST  HUMBER  OF  THE 

WELL  KNOWN  IMPORTANT  GERMAN 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Photo- 
Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers, 

BUY  REGULARLY  THE  CHROMO  -  PAPERS 

AND  CARDBOARDS  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
ABOVE  MENTIONED  ESTABLISHMENT. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION,  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 


The  continual  necessary  enlargement  of  the  Establishment  proves  the  superiority  of  its  productions. 


■*  SILVERLOCK’S  *■ 

PATBKT 


IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 


No 

or 

Bands. 


Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 


We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
NO  NOlSe  of  order  or  require  repairs. 


A  Machine  can  be  inspected  at  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  & 
Dyson’s  London  Show-rooms,  Turnagain  -  lane.  Farringdon- 
st.,  E.C.,  and  at  P.  Watt  &  Co.’s,  6,  Dyer’s-buildings,  HolboTn, 


W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO., 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


Where  much  bronzing  is  done  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few 
months  as  against  bronzing  lay  hand. 

These  Machines  are  being  manufactured  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  Proprietors, 
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EEAYES, 


SOUTH  BROOKE  ROAD  WORKS, 


Government  Contractor  and  Manufacturer  of 

BLANKETING 

(Woollen  and  India-Rubber). 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Machine  Tapes,  Elastic  Webbing,  Stereo  Metal, 
Flannels,'  Moleskins,  Felting,  Liiho  Roller  Skins, 
Litho  Varnishes,  Inks,  Dry  Colonrs,  &c. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

LEE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Mander  Brothers, 


LONDON  (  0FF1CE:  17>  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C- 

(  WAREHOUSE :  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 


IlVC^irsrUIF-^OTTXIE^IERS  oif1 

PRINTING  INKS, 

Bine  Cjofour*,  ‘V’ arntepee. 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News-Wharfedale,  and  other  Fast  MachineSr 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  [Letterpress  and  Lithographic), 
Smooth-Working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 

FINEST  LITHOG!™  COLOURS, 

STAmPIDG  ADD  emBOSSIDG  (£0L0UK$. 

cc  IFIRIIMITXS  ”  ROLLER  COMPOSITION. 


-H*-  ’gjlopeHtes  in  fcnr  ^taRersi.  *H-F 


An  Improved  Litho  Ink 
For  rolling  np  Transferred  or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s.  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 

‘WW'WVWX^V 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

&EDGE  &  GO. 


90,  ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO. 

"Defiance”  Printing  Machine  Works, 

STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY,  OTLEY,  YORKS,  ENGLAND. 

MAKERS  OF  TflE  "DEFIANCE”  WHARFEDALE  PRINTING  MACHINES, &C. 

Specially  Manufactured  for  Beat  Book  and  Cut  Work,  and  are  pronounced  by  those  who  have 
seen  them,  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  FINISHED  Wharfedale  MACHINES  in  the  market. 

All  Machines  fitted  with  Self-Acting  Double  Rolling  Motion,  for  ROLLING  the  FORME 
TWICE  TO  ONE  IMPRESSION,  which  can  be  ALTERED  while  the  Machine  is  running. 

Cylinder  travelling  past  home,  which  ensures  Perfect  Register,  and  Patent 
Automatic  Cylinder  Stop. 


Estimates,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 


London  Agents ;  MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  96,  Farringdon  Street. 


B,  DELLAGANA  k  CO,,  Limited, 

Stgrgocypg  FOIinDGPS,  GL6<£CH0CYPGP$,  & 
P50T0-Zin<£0GRaP6GP$, 

LONDON — : 106  &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER— 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Curued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Machd  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London  ManckesteY ,  and  Liverpool  Daily. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON, 


PARIS, 


VIENNA, 


ARTIST 

COLODRIEN, 


PARIS, 


1878. 


1867.  1873. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OS’  miens  02sT  APPLICATION'. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENPELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Real  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Highest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS FRANK  MANN,  32,  RUE  DES  PLANTES,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM), 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


TRANSFER  PAPERS 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  z  b— Vety  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  gos. 
2  a  _  ,,  „  60s. 

e— Fine  Quality  ,,  „  „  54s. 

1  a  „  '  ,,  1)  5°9. 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20J  by  234  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 

1,  A  ,,  ,,  26  j,  24  in.  ,1  40s. 

“PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  244  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp-book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  20I  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  ChrOmo3,  &c. 

No.  3 — Size,  20  by  25  in.  ...  ..  ..  price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  60s. 

,,  4a  ,,  „  .  .  .  .  ..  <i  ,,  48s. 

,,  3  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6— Size,  17  by  22  in .  i .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s, 

,,  6  , ,  20  by  26  in.  . .  ..  ..  ..  11  ,,  34s' 

,,  6a  ,,  3iJ  by  444  .  >■  135s'.' 

GRANULATED  PA.PER  for  Chalk  Drawings.. 

In  4  grades— very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  254  in.-, 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER,  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
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society 

OF 

fitlmgrajiljir  Julies, 

&nb  Writers, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

Founded ,  Jamiary ,  1886.  Registered ,  October ,  1887. 
For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 

For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick,  or  at  Death. 

For  the 

General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  Lithography  and 
Engraving. 

FREE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

©Diet  ©fficc:— 103,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

SYD  BEACH,  Gen.  Sec. 


GODFREY  &  MCCALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’ S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade.  - 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  in  use  on  the  premises . 

The  Original  and  only  Address  of  late  Leitch  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St.,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


J.  j3.  C00K  §  j50]5, 

ESTABLISHED  1789. 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 

Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

‘ 1  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Forknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


■W.  &  O'.  EALLS, 
METROPOLITAN  *  gOOKBINDING  *  WORKS, 
362,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  KING’S  GROSS,  LONDON,  W.G. 

Wholesale  Miscellaneous  Bookbinders.  Numerical  Printing,  Perforating,  and  Cheque-Book  Binding  for  Printers. 

Books  Bound  to  any  Pattern.  Account-book  Manufacturers.  Portfolios  of  every  description  made  to  Order. 

Country  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  to  ensure  immediate  attention.  Estimates  given.  Price  List  on  application. 


FOB  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 

Apply  tor  Specimens ,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required ,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

La  Belle  Sauuage,  Luc/gate  Hill,  London. 
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SOLD  MEDAL  protected  by  letters  patent.  HIGHEST  'AWARD 

|ij|  the  LITHO-PLAT3S,  *»»»' 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  ELATES  HAVING  A  COATING  OF  STONE,  being  thereby 
superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Elates  and  free  front  their  dangers  and  disadvantages. 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  — 

THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY,  56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  EC. 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account. 

CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidiou's,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples,  j  the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6.  j  to  clients. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  desigr 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE 
press  and  Litho.). 


(Letter- 


We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 


+  PRINTING  INKS  + 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 
importers  of  finest  selected  ©erman  ^Mcitho  graphic  Atones. 


NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK  — to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets  ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS— for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 


An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  of  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

CITY  Office  and  STORES— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSEGATE  LAKE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  On  the  25th  OCTOBER  will  be  issued  No.  1  of 

THE  WRITER: 

.A.  MONTHLY  TOTTIE^T-A-IL  FOR  LITERARY  WORKERS. 

Price  SIXPENCE.  Annual  Subscription ,  Post  Free,  5s. 

TT7HIS  Magazine  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  It  will  contain  original  Articles  on 
A  various  Topics  of  Interest ;  Hints  and  Suggestions  relating  to  Method,  Manner,  Style,  &c.;  Answers  to  Queries ; 

Reviews  of  Books ;  and  as  complete  a  List  as  can  be  obtained  of  Articles,  interesting  to  literary  workers,  in 
Magazines,  Newspapers,  &c.  The  WRITER  will  be  useful  and  practical. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  once ,  or  the  first  number  will  be  sent ,  as  soon  as  ready,  post  free  on 

receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 

THE  ENGLISH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  73,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


*  iFTXIBIAC-ATIOIN'S.  +• 


MY  TOUR  EASTWARD.  Being  an  account  ot  a  Recent  Cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Visits  to  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  By  Edwasd  H. 
Riches,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Thirteen  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth 
gilt.  Price  is. 

SISTER  ELLEN,  AND  CLARE’S  PROBATION.  Two  deeply 
interesting  Stories.  By  Helena  Brooks.  Authoress  of  “  Only  a  Carpenter,” 
&c.  With  Two  Illustrations.  Fcap  8vo,  Cloth  gilt.  Price  is. 

PRASES  OP  MUSICAL  ENGLAND.  By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  300  pages.  Price  5s. 

HOW  TO  BEAD  THE  HAND.  An  interesting  and  amusing  work. 
Paper  cover,  3d. ;  post-free,  3-Jd. 

HISTORICAL  LEGENDS  OP  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

By  A.  T.  Story.  Paper  cover,  is. ;  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
zs.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  By  A.  T.  Story.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Paper  cover,  is.  ;  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

ONLY  HALF  A  HERO;  A  Tale  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

Paper  cover,  is. 

THE  FACE  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  CHARACTER.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  130  Portraits  and  Engravings.  Paper  covers.  2s.  ;  Cloth,  3s. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  RELATIONS.  Containing  Genealogical 
Tables  showing  the  descent  of  Her  Majesty  from  Alfred  the  Great  and 
William  the  Conqueror;  the  descendants  of  King  George  III. ;  and  the 
Danish  Royal  Family.  Stiff  cover,  6d. 

DAILY  FOOD  FOR  THE  INNER  MAN.  Containing  a  Com¬ 
plete  Daily  Portion.  First,  a  Text  for  the  Day  ;  then  Suggestive  Thoughts 
thereon  ;  and,  lastly,  a  suited  Verse  of  a  Hymn  in  keeping  with  the 
subject.  Crown  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


THE  ENGLISH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  73,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country,  or  post  free  from  the  Publishers. 


F.  PLUMMER  &  CO., 

Qlectrotypers  and  jStereotypers,  JPhoto-.Zincographers,  &c. 

GREAT  NEW  ST.,  WEST  HARDING  ST.,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

ELECTROTYPERS  of  Bookwork,  Periodicals,  Cuts,  Colour  Work,  Music,  Tints,  Maps,  Card  Backs,  Embosses,  Dies,  News  Headings,  &c. 

STEREOTYPERS  by  the  Plaster,  Patent,  and  Type-high  Processes. 

CURVED  ELECTROS  AND  STEREOS  FOR  ROTARY  MACHINES. 

Makers  of  Mounting  Boards ,  crc.  Engravers'  Surface  Metal  always  kept  in  Stock. 

NEWSFAFERS  -AKTID  PERIODICALS  CAST  UUSTIFE  -  FTIGKET. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ESTIMATES  INVITED.  CARTS  ROUND  LONDON  DAILY. 


Before  Ordering  Printing  Apply  for  Quotations  to 


BELL  &  STONE, 


PRINTERS  AND  PAPER 

GREEN  LANE,  D 

********£** jf**jF*Mf***f**f***M*»jP**f**j/f**f***f*9ltf*MjJ+*. 

10,000  COUNTER  BILL-HEADS  . 

10,000  HANDBILLS,  on  White  or  Coloured  Paper 

20,000 

100,000  „  „  „  „ 

Size,  about  7^  by  5  inches. 

5,000  Gummed  Parcel  Labels  ... 

(  114  ) 


MERCHANTS, 

EBB  Y. 

8  6 

.  IO/- 

.  16/- 

.  60/- 

.  .  5/- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 
or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of  extensive 
Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us.  Apply, 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  Bristol. 


FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 

and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 


For  sale.— newspaper 

FOLDING -MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks.  Preston. 

PUBLISHING.— The  Publisher  of 
the  Printing  Times  ,  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  of  one  or  two  weekly  or  monthly 
papers,  and  invites  correspondence  from  any¬ 
one  contemplating  starting  a  periodical  or 
desirous  of  changing.  Term9  moderate. — 
Address,  Henry  G.  Davies,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. _ 

PICTURES  (Oil  and  Water  Colour) 

by  well-known  artists  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalogue,  with  prices,  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  G. 
DAVIES,  73.  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

A  MERICAN  ORGAN,  by  BELL. 

— A  Splendid  Instrument,  with  14 
Stops  and  4  Rows  of  Reeds.  Suitable  for 
School,  Chapel,  Mission  Hall,  or  Drawing¬ 
room.  New  and  unused.  List  price  50 
Guineas.  Will  be  Sold  a  Bargain  for  Cash. 
Apply,  “Organ,”  care  of  The  Mercantile 
Advertising  Company,  Limited,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C/ 

PRESS  FOR  SALE,  Cheap.  Size, 

Crown  Folio.  Suitable  for  pulling 
proofs  and  odd  jobs.  May  be  seen,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  obtained  at  P.  Watt  &  Co.,  6,  Dyer’s- 
buildings,  E.C. 

A  DVERTISING  OF  EVERY 

A  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sole  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Buses.  Adver¬ 
tisements  received  for  all  the  London,'  Pro¬ 
vincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers  ;  also, 
for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade  Papers, 
and  every  Advertising  Medium  throughout  the 
World.  Estimates,  &c.,  free  on  application. 


Bavarian  lithographic 

STONES.— The  undersigned  respect¬ 
fully  recommends  Lithographic  Stones,  broken 
in  his  own  quarries,  in  all  dimensions  and  sizes, 
and  at  lowest  possible  prices. — Address, 
WITTMANN,  Quarry  Owner, 
MoRNSHEiM,  NEAR  SOLNHOFEN, 
Bavaria,  Germany. 

TJ'OR  SALE. — Litho  Hand  Press, 

JL  bed,  18  by  24  inches;  side  lever,  on 
solid  wooden  stand.  Also,  Six  Litho  Stones 
and  Slab,  24  by  24  inches.  Price  ^5  or  offer. 
On  view  at  Mr.  H.  J.  Bromley’s,  Auctioneer, 
West  Norwood. 

—  THE  — 

Central  ♦  Agency 

-  FOR  - 

Business  Transfers, 
Partnerships, 

—  AND  — 

MISCELLANEOUS  AGENCY 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

KENSINGTON  *  CHAMBERS, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

-J-  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  4- 


ELECTROTYPES  » 

—  OF  — 

«  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Fot  Illustrated  Magazines ,  Newspapers , 
Pamphlets ,  Volumes ,  School  Books , 
Guide  Books ,  (Pc.  Pc. 

IFOIR  S-A-XVE 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Proofs  on  Application. 

ErTVWVWV'3'WWTTVWTTT'VTWTWTT, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM,  j 

4,  BRIDGE  STREET,  PAISLEY,  < 

GUMMED  TICKET  « 

^  MANUFACTURERS.  < 

VOGELSANG  &  KM SER, 

MUNICH, 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHERS. 


T70R  SALE.— A  “FOSTER”  Web 

J-  Printing  Machine,  with  Open  Delivery  ; 
almost  new. — Apply  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Mans- 
field-street,  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 


High-class  Work  for  the  Trade  at  Very 
Lav  Prices. 


Samples  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


—  THE  — 


Commercial^  Artistic 
Publishing  Co. 

174,  FLEET  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


TELEPHONE  No.  169.  Registered  Telegraph  Address 

INVENTION,  L8ND0N. 

TO  INVENTORS. 


GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G.  F,  REDFERN  &  CO. 

LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  ^3.  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  ’for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£7.  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Ciicular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad. 

THE 

“  BOUVERIE”  BOARDS, 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  FOR 

FINISH _&  QUALITY. 

Prices  and  Samples  on  application  to 

JOHN  HADDON  &  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Export  Stationers, 

3  &  4,  Bouverie  St.,  London,  E.C 


BEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


Send  Sample  Order,  and  you  will  Repeat. 


P  R  I  NTI  NG  1  N  K  S . 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 
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NO  DAMPING-BOOK  REQUIRED 

IN  USING 

KREBS'  *  CELEBRATED  *  UNIVERSAL  +  TRANSFER  *  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  COLOUR  WORK,  ENGRAVINGS,  &c. 

Always  Moist  and  Ready  for  Use,  Transfers  Dry,  does  not  Stretch  or  Shrink. 

Price  tier  Ream  of  500  Sheets,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  52s.,  delivered;  per  Quire,  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

UO  MORE  G-R-AlhTED  STONES 

BY  USING 

KREBS’  CELEBRATED  GRANULATED  OR  GRAINED  PAPERS. 

No.  o  to  3. — Very  Fine,  Fine,  Middling,  Coarse.— Size,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  Price  per  Quire,  38s.,  delivered  ;  per  Single  Sheet,  2s.,  post  free. 

Special  Chalks  for  Drawing,  9s.  per  gross  ;  per  box,  12  Sticks,  Is.,  post  free. 

WRITIIT C3-  TRAUSFERS,  TR^A.CIIVC3-  TBS-A-lSr  SIEVE  IRS’,  &c.  SAMPLES  FREE 
EXPORT  HOUSE,  SENEFELDER,  FRED.  KREBS,  FRANKFORT- ON-MAINE. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  DYER’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBQRN,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CRYSTAL  GUM, 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

A  P6KFG(£C  $UB$CITUCG  FOR  GU1U  ARSBKf, 
•**  ADD  FRGG  FROIU  ACID.  +* 

Soluble  in  both  Hot  atid  Cold  Water. 

Price  56s.  per  cwt.,  delivered  free,  or  8d.  per  lb. 

J.  T.  DOBB  &  SOn7  Varnish  Works,  ^SHEFFIELD, 

and  P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6.  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  London. 

Send  for  141b.  to  try. 


Quick-Drying 
Clear.  White.  Hard,  Elastic 


VARNISH 


FOR  LABELS  AND  SHOW  CARDS. 

Dries  in  Twenty  Minutes.  Sets  Hard  and  Elastic. 

Hr  ice  Os.  per  Gallon,  free  on  rail, 

j.  i.  oose  &  m,  VARI\vorks,  SHEFFIELD, 

and  P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  London. 

Send  for  Sample  Gallon. 


«  R.  S.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  I* 


GELATINERS,  VARNISHERS,  MOUNTERS,  AND  FRAMERS  OF  SHOW  CARDS 

TO  THE  TRADE, 

Washable  Gelatine  for  framing  without  Glass, 
a  Specialty. 


Adelaide  Place,  BELFAST. 


Makers  of  Porcelain,  Ivorine,  &c.  (for  Hand-Painting,  Gold-Blocking  and  Typing),  Bright  and  Opaque 
Gelatine,  all  thicknesses,  Tracing  Gelatine,  Confectioners’  Thin  Coloured  Gelatine. 

Sole  London  Agents,  P.  WATT  &  CO.,  6,  Dye.’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
Printing  Materials,  and 


P.  WATT  &  CO 


Agents  for  Printing  and 
g  Lithographic  Machinery 


6,  DYER’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN  (, 


OPPOSITE 
v,  FURNIVAL’S  INN 

REGISTERED  No.  103,397- 


),  London,  E.C. 


NEW  BRONZE  BOX  and  BRONZE  SIFTER 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  ALL  LITHOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Keeps  new  Bronze  Clean,  and  Cleans  used  Bronze.  <v  Price  $&d.  net.  cash. 

1STEW  TDTTSTXdNTG-  -  OZUIF  MACHIXTE 

FOR  DUSTING-OFF  THE  SURPLUS  BRONZE  FROM  ALL  KINDS  OF  PAPER,  INCLUDING  TISSUE. 

Sizes  Royal,  Double-Demy,  and  Double-Royal.  For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  us  above. 

Photo-Lithography  in  Line  and  in  Half-Tone ■  Photo-Zinc  Etching  in  Line  and  in  Half-Tone. 


|  - - - - - : - -  _ _ dp- 

W.  T.  WILKINSON  i&  ptelicited  La  (f LLitt  instriLctians.  in  ike  atiaue  ffkacesses,  an 
rea&anatile  temis,  at  clients’  a  urn.  residence,  an  cct 

FLORENCE  VILLA,  CAVENDISH  ROAD,  AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

Collotype  Ovens  for  Sale,  complete  and  perfect. 

(  ) 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURER,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 


SPECIALTY 

Paper  &  Cardboards 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING. 

THE  GREATEST  BOMBER  OF  THE 

WELL  KNOWN  IMPORTANT  GERMAN 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Fancy  Stationeiy  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Photo- 
Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers, 

BUY  REGULARLY  THE  CHROMO  -  PAPERS 

AND  CARDBOARDS  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
ABOVE  MENTIONED  ESTABLISHMENT. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION.  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES.  , 


The  continual  necessary  enlargement  of  the  Establishment  proves  the  superiority  of  its  productions. 

"•*  SILVERLOCK’S  *■ 


As  in  use  at  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Waterlow  &  Sons, 
E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Bristol,  and  other  large  Firms. 


Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 


No 


NO  ILiSS  We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
01  and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
Dust.  °f  order  or  require  repairs. 


Where  much  bronzing  is  done  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few 
months  as  against  bronzing  by  hand. 

These  Machines  are  being  manufactured  in 
the  best  possible  manner  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  Proprietors, 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO, 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E ", 

(  ”7  ) 


Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


PATENT 

IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 
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VV I R  E  p>T ARLES!  Exporters  Supplied. 

jlarcjeef  in  f$e  ’Kmgiom. 

Liberal  Cash  Terms,  \A/ 1 R  E  ST APLES ! 

w  W  vTTvvsysy^wyy  vmvmm *»V*VT*» »t ryTTT»vyyww^ 

PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Limited, 

48,  Wood  St.,  and  3,  Concert  St.,  Liverpool. 

Mander  Brothers, 

W O  LTEB  H  AM  F  TO  ». 

T  ONF)ON  '  0FFICE:  17’  CEACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

^  l  WAREHOUSE:  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 

M^ZtNTTTX^OXTXIEXERS  OX1 

PRINTING  INKS, 

^ine  C[ofoMr0t  V arnteffcs.  s* 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News- Wharf edale,  and  other  Fast  Machines , 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  (Letterpress  and  lithographic), 
Smooth-working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 

FINEST  LIT  M* G  RA  P* H  i  C*I  N  K*sV  * '  V  A*R  NTs  HE  S  "'A  N  D*"  DRY  COLOURS. 

STKIRPIRG  ARD  emBOSSIRG  colours. 

“PEI IM! XT S  ”  EOLLEE  COMPOSITIOIT. 


-H-r-  ’gtopeCties  in  (jjol'onx~a  for  3uti  Iltlafiern.  -H-L- 


An  Improved  Litho  Ink 
For  rolling  up  Transferred  or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s.  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

OEDGE  Sc  CO. 


(  IIS  ) 


90,  ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


I 
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KAMPE  &  CO. 

Engineers  and  ^Patentees. 

SPECIALTY — 

Machinery  and  Labour-Saving  Appliances  for 

Printers,  Bookbinders,  Lithographers,  Stationers,  Ac. 

THE  NEW  "TINT-BLOCK  PROCESS/' 


Every  Letterpress  Printer  can  prepare  his  own 
blocks  for  colour  work,  and  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  Lithographer. 

Pi  ice  for  complete  outfit,  £2.  2s. 


More  than  1,000  sets  already  in  use,  and  numerous 
Testimonials  to  hand  as  to  its  efficiency. 

All  trade  papers  speak  in  the  most  flattering  terms  about 
this  new  invention. 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

KAMPE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS, 

.  78,  ttigkh:  holbobn, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


TO  BE  LET-UPPER  FLOORS. 


■  "A 


‘  ■/ 


BOUVERIE  STREET. 


No.  31. 

Floor  Areas 
Ft.  Sup. 

2nd  Floor...  ...  ...  2,170 

3rd  Floor...  ...  ...  2,170 

4th  Floor,  with  skylights  1,860 


No.  30. 

Floor  Areas 
Ft.  Sup. 

2nd  Floor,  with  skylights  2,554 
3rd  Floor...  ...  ...  2,126 

4th  Floor,  with  skylights  2,126 


TO  BE  LET,  the  above  strong  well-lighted  Upper 
Floors,  close  to  Fleet-street,  together  or  in  separate  Floors, 
at  moderate  rents.  Apply  to 

A  RDIN  Gr,  BOND,  &  BUZZARD,  Surveyors 

22,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND. 


ENGRAVING  MACHINES  for  LITHOGRAPHERS 

For  Stone,  Copper,  and  Zinc  Printing. 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES  for  WOOD  ENGRAVERS 

For  Tint  on  Woodcuts  and  Type  Metal. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

+  FEED.  LOTZ,+ 

OF'FENBA.CH-ON'-THE-MAINE,  GERMANY. 

Prize  Medals  obtained  at  Vienna ,  Philadelphia ,  Berlin ,  Offenbach-on* the 
Maine ,  and  Frankfort-on-the-M aine. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LISTS  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  WORK 
POST  FEEE  OK  APPLICATION. 


FOR  SALE , 


ELECTROTYPES 

■u 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

170,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 

Affording-  a  Selection  from  the  Designs  of  the 
most  Popular  Artists. 


Apply  for  Specimens ,  giving  full  particulars  of  Sizes 
and  Subjects  required,  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  f 

La  Belle  Sauuage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Z 


F)G  v  A%mm  *  STATIOBGRYv  <[0.*  LIU! 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MEMORIAL  AND  CONDOLENCE  CARDS, 

IBenus,  Programmes,  Complimentary  Stationery,  Artistic  Border  (£ards,  Rand-Painted  Greeting  (£ards  for 

Christmas,  Dew  Year,  Birthdays,  UJeddings,  &c. 

CALENDARS,  STOCK  PATTERNS,  AND  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 

The  New  “A.  S.  Co.”  Board  for  Programmes,  &c.,  untearable  and  superior  to  any  hitherto  produced.  Send  for  Samples, 

TIE^-A-IDIE  MARK. 


SAMPLE  BOOKS  CARRIED 


ALL  THE  LEADING  HOUSES. 


PLOUGH  COURT,  FETTER  ^ANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

t  ’  ‘  "  1  (  *3!  ) 
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100  &  101.  SHOE  LANE. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Works*  STRATFORD,  E, 


Letter-press  and  Machine  Printers’  Inks,  for  Book-work,  Woodcuts, 
Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

Quick  Drying,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

Coloured  Inks,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
Cloth  Book-cover  Ink,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 

Coloured  Inks,  for  Tablets— Bronze  Blue  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

Lithographic  Inks 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

-  Coloured  Ink  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-Transfhr  Ink  Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Do.  do.  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbec’s. 

Fluid  Writing  Ink,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


as  — 

(Manufacturers  of  printers'  J/nk 

FOR 

INDIA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
*♦*  CHIN  A,  +♦* 

AND  FOR 

ALL  CLIMATES* 

Lithographic  Papers  - 

Maclure  and  Macdonald’s  Chalk  Transfer  Paper,  Transfer,  Re-transfer,  Writing 
Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing,  for  making-up 
Colour  Stones. 

Lithographic  Stones  (these  are  imported  direct  from  the  quarries). 

Zinc  Plates,  Planished,  Polished,  and  Grained. 

Tympans,  Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

Lithographic  Sundries  of  all  kinds 

Dry  Colour;  for  Lithographers.  Boxwood  Scrapers.  French  Chalks. 
Copya(ile  Powder,  for  Dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

Embossing  Inks. 

Endorsing  Inks,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compressible  Tubes,  and  for 
India-rubber  Stamps. 


LITHOGRAPHIC;  PEESSES  for  Hand  and  Steam, 

COPPER-PLATE  PRESSES,  &c.  COPPER-PLATE  INKS,  CARD  PLATES.  BLANKETS, 
and  all  Copper-Plate  Materials. 


MATERIALS  FOR  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 

Machine  Roller  Skins,  Waterproof  Covering  for  Cylinders,  Blanketing,  Mole  Skins,  Swan  Skins,  Felts,  fix 

Proprietors  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PBIETTEBS’  INKS,  Copyable  Writing 

and  Baling  Inks. 

(MACLURE  &  MACDONALD’S  CHALK  TRANSFER  PAPER. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  On  this  Paper  Chalk  Drainings  can  be  made  and  Transferred  to  the  Stone  in  the 
I  ordinary  manner. 

\  Fongeadoire's  Reducing  and  Enlarging  Machines  and  the  Materials. 


*  ESTABLISHED  *  NEARLY  *  A  *  CENTURY  * 


*i* 


* 

* 

* 


* 

* 

* 


•An 


JOHN  KIDD  &  CO.’S 

PRINTING  +  INKS, 


FINE  COLOURS,  AND  VARNISHES. 


Fine  “  SPECIAL  ”  Well  Hess  Inks  lor  Hoe’s  Machines. 

Fine  “SPECIAL”  Web  Hews  Inks  for  “Victory”  Machines. 


Fine  “  SPECIAL  ”  Web  Hews  Inks  for  “  Walter  ”  Machines. 
Fine  “  SPECIAL  ”  Web  Hews  Inks  for  “  Wharfejale.” 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FAST  NEWS  MACHINES. 


Fine  Book  Ink  for  all  other  Machines ,  Unequalled  in  Quality ,  Purity ,  and  Colour ,  and  Covers  more  Space  than  any  other  Manufactured. 

GOVERNMENT,  RAILWAY,  PRINTERS’,  AND  NEWSPAPER  CONTRACTORS. 

Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied  with  Printing  Inks  suitable  for  every  Climate. 


CHEMICAL  WORKS  AND  DISTILLERY:  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. 
LENTHORPE  MILLS,  Wennington,  Essex. 

OFFICES  AND  DEPOT:  7  &  11,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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OUR  CARD  RACK. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  EACH  SPACE  UNDER  THIS  HEADING  IS  £2.  IOs.  PER  ANNUM.  ORDERS  MUST  BE  GIVEN  FOR  12  MONTHS. 


„  R.  W.  LAIRD, 

LITHO  ARTIST. 

i0>MO  “ 


WORKED  IN 


►  CHALK  or  STIPPLE 

►  i,  Clyde  Villas ,  Upland  Road , 

►  East  Dulwich . 


H.  SILYERLOCK, 

Electrotyper  and  $tereotyper, 

79,  Knightrider  Street, 
DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  E.C. 

AND 

92,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  S.E. 
LOisriDOisr. 


Just  published .  Second  Edition.  Revised  <&  Enlarged. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  & 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 

IN  LINE  AND  HALF  TONE, 

1  ALSO  THE 

COLLOTYPE  &  HELIOTYPE  PROCESSES, 

By  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

Illustrated  with  Collotype,  Prints. 

Price  3s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

Simpkins,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
England  Bros.,  25,  Charles  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

fRQppS  KWflBKY. 

Manufacturer  &  Printer  of 

DIRECTION  LABELS  &  TAOS* 

Sugar  Loaf  Court,  Garlic  ft  Hill, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON 


BOWERS  BROTHERS, 

STEAM  MACHINING  A 
SPECIALTY’ 

SPEED, 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

89,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LOUDON,  S.E. 


WILLMOTT  &  SONS 

MACHINE 

RULERS, 

Numerical  Printers  and  Perforators, 

.  ..,  f 

54,  55,  &  56,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Specimens  Estimates  on  application . 
ESTABLISHED  1828. 

~fiALPrHA” 

Platen  Printing  Machines, 


PT?TP1TR  J  ^^0  ••«•••  £17.  IOs. 
±'±U.Uhib  j  13^  x  91  ...  £35. 

Maker,  R*  BROWN, 

45,  Webber  Row, 
_ Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

J,  WELHAM, 

Book  and  Card-edge  Gilder, 

38  &  40,  GOLDEN  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


+  KALIDO  »> 

mosaic 


Patent  Kalido- Mosaic  Type  enables  Printers  to  pro-  j 
duce  endless  varieties  of  designs  without  the  aid  of  the  I 
engraver. — Agent,  W.  C.  Horne,  6,  Dowgate  Hill,  1 
London,  E.C.  -  , 

DAVALL  &  CHOWN, ! 

Bookbinders, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

FINISHERS  &  CARD  BLOCKERS. 


Manufacturer  of  Photo  Mounts,  Gilt 
Bevelled  Edge  Shields,  &c. 


THE 


(( 


Specialty — TIME. 

60,  OLD  BAILEyTlONDON,  E.C. 


B0UVER1E”  BOARDS, 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  FOR 

FINISH  &  QUALITY. 

Prices  and  Samples  on  application  to 

JOHN  HADDON  &  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Export  Stationers, 

3  &  4,  Bouverie  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Last  Edition  of  THE  PRINTING  TRADES’  DIARY  AND  DESK-BOOK 

teas  out  of  print  within  a  fortnight  of  publication,  and  Double  the  Published  Price 
was  offered  for  Copies  of  the  Book.  ' 

Messrs.  BAIRD,  of  Belfast,  writing  on  October  7,  say:— “We  consider  it  invaluable  as  a  Work  of. 
Ready  Reference  for  matters  connected  with  the  Trade.” 

ELEVENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Crown  4to.,  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  3s. 

(Lbe  Printing  Crabes’ 


Diarg  &  Desk=15ooft  for  1889, 


jHE  PUBLISHERS  of  the  above  draw  the  attention  of  all  persons  associated  with 
Printing  and  its  Allied  Trades  to  this  indispensable  Trade  Reference  Book  for  1889. 
Not  only  does  it  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  a  comprehensive  Diary  and  Desk-Book, 
but  it  will  be  found,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  Trade  information  running  through  its 
pages,  to  be  of  constant  service  to  Principals,  Overseers,  and  Managers  connected 
with  the  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing,  Stationery,  Bookbinding, 
and  Auxiliary  Trades.  The  Publishers  find  from  past  experience  that  the  majority 
°f  those  who  once  use  The  Printing  Trades’  Diary  and  Desk  Book  become 
regular  subscribers;  while,  as  a  proof  of  its  usefulness,  -the  demand  for  the  work 
during  the  last  few  years  was  such  that  it  has  been  out  of  print  soon  after  it  was  issued.  Independently  ot 
the  fund  of  General,  Commercial,  and  Legal  information  on  all  Trade  matters,  the  edition  of  1889  will 
contain , 


Bookbinding  Memoranda :  List  of  Technical  Terms 
used. 

Calendar  for  the  Year  1889. 

.  Copyright  Law  as  to  Government  Publications, 

Counting  •  House  Memoranda  :  Begistration  of 
Printing-Presses. — Charging  of  Job  Work.— Hew 
Hands. — Holidays,  &c. — Factory  Acts. 

Diary,  Three  Days  on  a  Page,  interleaved  with 
Blotting-paper. 

Laws  relating  to  Printing  and  the  Press  :  I.  Printing 
generally. — II.  Libel. — III.  Newspaper  Libel  and 
— -  -  Begistration  Act. — IV.  Begistration  and  Postage 
of  Newspapers. — V.  Newspapers. — VI.  Copyright. 
—VII.  The  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880. — 
VIII.  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882.  —  The 
clauses  of  the  Corrupt  Practioes  Act,  1883,  and 
of  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1884,  affecting 
Printers. — The  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1885,  affecting  Newspaper  Proprietors. 

Lithographic  Memoranda. 

'Bates  of  Compositors’  Wages  in  the  Provinces. 


London  Scales  of  Prices  :  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Scale. — Index  to  Book-Work  Scale. — The 
London  Book-Work  Scale. — Parliamentary  Scale. 
— N ews  Scale. — Buies  affecting  Compositors  work¬ 
ing  on  Weekly  Newspapers. 

Provincial  Scales:  Aberdeen  News  Scale. — Dundee 
News  Scale. — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Book  and 
News  Scales. — Greenock  News  Scale.— Inverness 
News  Scale. — Leeds  Book,  News,  and  Jobbing 
Scales. — Manchester  Book  and  News  Scales. 

Belative  Sizes  of  Type. — Number  of  Leads  to  a 
Pound. — Table  of  Signatures  and  Folios. 

Some  Decisions  of  tbe  late  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Warehouse  Memoranda :  Sizes  of  Papers,  Cards, 
Glazeboards,  Millboards,  and  Account  Books. — 
Table  for  Giving  out  Paper. — Belative  Weights 
of  a  Beam  of  Paper  containing  480,  500,  and 
516  Sheets. — Belative  Weights  of  Writing  Paper 
of  various  sizes.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


All  Advertisements  intended  for  the  1889  issue  of  the  Diary  must  reach  the  Publishers 
at  once.  An  early  application  is  also  solicited  for  Copies  of  the  Work. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“  The  book  deserves  the  willing  patronage  of  the  entire  trade.” — Printers  Register. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  business  like  it.”^ Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal . 

“It  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  of  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  trade.” — City  P?es$, 

“  We  have  ho  doubt  the  Publishers  will  reap  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  printers  in  a  large  sale  of  the  Diary 
wherever  its  merits  are  known.” — Scottish  Typdgfctpkical  Circular. 

“It  has  nowbeebme  ah  assured  success.”—’ P  aper  and  Prin 


An  Economical  Medium  for  Permanent  Trade  Announcements.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Advertisers, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  renewal  of  their  Advertisements  from  year  to  year. 

Office:  74-76,  GREAT' QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


c/ u  deference'  to  '  'revealed  suyyestions  from  moony  vahoed  Subscribers 

and  ffrien  ds;  dd  have  decided  to  REDUCE  1  HE  PRICE  of  1HE 
PRINTING  TIMES  AND  EITHOGRAPHER,  eommendny  with  the 

dhanuary  Sifwmber.  dhn  future,  therefore ,  the  price  of  Sfinyle 
0opics  will  be  ff ourpence;  and  the  dl nvAial  Subscription  will 
le  feour  S7oillirys;  post-free.  fdhile  mahiny  this  fheduction. , 
df  shall  endeavour  to  mahe  the  “  Sthrintiny  ffimes  and 

JSithoyrapher "  still  the  BEST  PRINTING-TRADE  PAPER,  W 

confidently  ash  all;  whether  fmployers  or  0mployed,  to  stop  port 
me  liberally  with  their  (Subscriptions . 

Please  fill  up  the  Subscription  Form  at  once  and  send  it  with  remittance  to 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 

Sole  Proprietor. 

To  the  Publisher  0/  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 

Kensington  Chambers ,  73,  Ludgate  Hill ,  London ,  E.C. 

Sir, 

(Please  forward  to  me . cop . of 

U1he  Printing  Wiies  and  Lithographer  for . Months, 

post  free,  for  which  I  enclose . 

Marne . 

Address 


(Date . 

Cheques,  Postal  and  Post  Office  Orders  (crossed  “Central  Bank  of  London”)  to  be  made  payable 

to  HENRY  G.  DAVIES. 

u  (  135  ) 


ESTABLISHED  1869. 
THE 

PpiRTinG  times 

AND 

LITHOGRAPHER : 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Technical 
and  Fine-Art  Journal  of 

GTgpograpfjg,  Hitijogvnpfjg, 
Papcr=makmg, 

AND  THE 

luitliarg  Eratirs. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
Month. 

(PRICE  4d.,  Post  free  5d.) 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

For  one  year,  including  postage. 
To  any  address  in  the  s.  d. 
United  Kingdom,  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and 

in  Canada .  4  o 

To  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

South  and  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  India  and  China  5  o 

All  Subscriptions  are  payable 
in  advance. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

National  Society 
of  Lithographic  Artists, 
Designers,  and  Writers, 

AND 

COPPERPLATE  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

Founded ,  January ,  1886.  Registered ,  October ,  1887. 
For  the 

Payment  of  Benefits  when  Unemployed. 
Payment  of  Benefits  when  Sick,  or  at  Death. 
General  Protection,  Assistance,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crafts  of  Lithography  and 
Engraving.  ^ 

FEEE  Registry  of  Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted, 
ffiijief  Office 52,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


GODFREY  &  SMALL 

(Late  J.  LEITCH  &  Co.), 

Stereotypers,  Electrotypers, 

AND 

ENGRAVERS  BY  LEITCH’S  PROCESS. 

General  Engravers  on  Wood 
and  Metal. 

Photographers  on  Wood  to  the  Trade. 

BRASS,  NICKEL,  AND  SILVER  FACING. 

The  Electric  Light  is  in  use  on  the  premises . 

The  Original  and  only  Address  of  late  Leitch  &  Co.  is 

3, 4,  &  5,  Newcastle  St.,  Farringdon  St., 

LONDON",  E.C. 


J.  |5.  C00K  §  g0N, 

ESTABLISHED  1789, 

Printers’  Brokers  &  Furnishers, 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTING  MATERIALS, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  at  the  Shortest  Notice 
all  articles  generally  used  by  Printers. 

Sole  London  Agents  for  the 

1  ‘  Premier  ’  ’  Platen  Printing  Machine 

(Porknall’s  Patent). 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

7,  Silk  St.,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


■W.  <Ss  CT„  BALLS, 
METROPOLITAN  *  BOOKBINDING  *  ffORKS, 

362,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  KING’S  DROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Wholesale  Miscellaneous  Bookbinders.  Numerical  Printing,  Perforating,  and  Cheque-Book  Binding  for  Printers. 

Books  Bound  to  any  Pattern.  Account-book  Manufacturers.  Portfolios  of  every  description  made  to  Order. 

Country  orders  should  toe  accompanied  toy  a  remittance  to  ensure  immediate  attention,  Estimates  given.  Price  IList  on  application. 


ETCHED  FOLDERS 


FOR  PROGRAMMES,  MENUS, 
PRICE  LISTS,  &C.  &C. 

BEST  QUALITY  CARD,  ASSORTED  TINTS. 

IN  SEVEN  SIZES,  AND  FOUR  DESIGNS  IN  EACH  SIZE. 

ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL,  BUT  MARVELLOUSLY  CHEAP.  SUPPLIED  FLAT  FROM  STOCK,  SCORED  FOR  FOLDING. 
Specimen  and  Price  List  Post  Free.  The  complete  Series  of  28,  Post  Free  for  2s. 


HERBERT  FITCH  &  CO.,  30,  BURY  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

F.  PLUMMER  &  CO„ 

Gflectrotypers  and  fEjtereotypers,  ^hoto-jZlincographers,  &c.  •§* 
GREAT  NEW  ST.,  WEST  HARDING  ST.,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

ELECTROTYPERS  of  Bookwork,  Periodicals,  Cuts,  Colour  Work,  Music,  Tints,  Maps,  Card  Backs,  Embosses,  Dies,  News  Headings,  &c 

STEREOTYPERS  by  the  Plaster,  Patent,  and  Type-high  Processes. 

CURVED  ELECTROS  AND  STEREOS  FOR  ROTARY  MACHINES. 

Makers  of  Mounting  Boards,  &°c.  Engravers ’  Surface  Metal  always  kept  in  Stock. 

NEWSPAPEES  .A.  LTD  PERIODICALS  OAST  T'STIPIE  -  TTTCTTT. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  ESTIMATES  INVITED.  CARTS  ROUND  LONDON  DAILY. 

Photo-Lithography  in  Line  and  in  Half-Tone .  Photo-Zinc  Etching  in  Line  and  in  Half-Tone . 


W,  T.  WILKINSON  ls.  jir.eh.ared  ta  c^iue  i/zstractian.&  in  the  aiiaae  EPrace&ses,  an 
rea&atiahle  terms,  at  clients!  aunt  residence,  at  at 

FLORENCE  VILLA,  CAVENDISH  [ROAD,  AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

Collotype  Ovens  for  Sale,  complete  and  perfect. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 


THE 


LITHO-PLATE 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


KEG®. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES. 

These  are  the  ONLY  METALLIC  PLATES  HAVING  A  COATING  OF  STONE,  being  thereby 
superior  to  every  description  of  Zinc  Plates  and  free  from  their  dangers  and  disadvantages , 

Prospectus  and  Price  List  may  be  obtained  on  application  to — 

THE  LITHO-PLATE  COMPANY,  56,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  EC, 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY. 

CHROMO  SHEET  ALMANACKS,  1889. 

We  have  prepared  a  Splendid  Collection  of  these  Goods,  and  confidently  offer  them  to  the  Trade  as  being  Superior  to  the 
productions  of  other  Houses  in  all  that  constitutes  a  Good  Almanack.  Sample  Set,  5/-,  allowed  off  ^5  account, 

AWARD  CERTIFICATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

and  other  purposes,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  designs.  Samples  on 
application. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  (Letter- 
press  and  Litho.). 


CHROMO  CARD  CALENDARS,  1889. 

A  small  but  recherche  collection  is  in  preparation,  calculated  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  for  elegant  design,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  general  excellence,  these  are  absolutely 
unsurpassed.  Sample  Set,  1/6  post-free. 

CHROMO  TEA  PAPERS  in  all  Sizes  and 

Styles.  We  are  constantly  issuing  at  short  intervals  novel  and 
striking  designs,  in  from  one  to  six  printings,  and  are  the  best 
value  in  this  line  ever  offered.  Samples  free  on  application. 

BORDERED  BLANKS  on  PAPER  &  CARD 

in  all  sizes  and  styles,  plain  and  in  colours  ;  a  set  of  Samples, 
comprising  about  150  different  designs,  for  1/6. 


We  offer  the  resources  of  our  establishment  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  work,  either  plain  or  in  colour, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  latest  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  modern  methods  enable  us  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  clients. 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Colour  Printers,  LEEDS. 


*  PRINTING  INKS  * 


BLACK  AND  COLOURED  PRINTING  INKS. 


VARNISHES,  FINE  COLOURS,  BRONZES,  &c. 

importers  of  finest  selected  ®erman  J^cithographie  Atones. 

NEWSPAPER  INKS,  especially  Manufactured  for  Rotary  and  Web  Machines. 

QUICK  DRYING  — for  Printing  on  Hard  Paper,  and  to  bear  Rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book  Covers,  and  Enamelled  Papers. 
CLOTH  BOOK  COVER  INK-to  Dry  with  a  Gloss. 

COLOURED  INKS  — for  Tablets ;  Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss,  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS-Any  Colour  for  Machine  and  Press. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  FINE  COLOURS,  VARNISHES,  &  SUNDRIES.  EMBOSSING  &  STAMPING  INKS-for  Cloth  Pads  &  India-Rubber  Stamps. 
CAMEO  INKS  and  VARNISHES.  TINT  INKS— Any  Colour  at  the  shortest  notice. 

COACH-BUILDERS’  and  DECORATORS’  VARNISHES,  PAINTS,  and  COLOURS. 

CELEBRATED  WATERPROOFING  PREPARATION— for  Railway  Tilts,  Tarpaulins,  Marking  Sacks,  &c.  Any  Colour. 

An  efficient  staff  at  our  City  Warehouse  and  Stores  (where  all  communications  should  be  addressed)  enables  us  to  despatch  Inks  of  all  descriptions  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Empty  Cans  and  Packages  to  our  Works  at  Stratford. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  supply  of  Inks,  Varnishes,  Fine  Colours,  &c.,  of  every  description. 

Price  List  on  application,  with  all  particulars.  A  liberal  discount  on  Export  Orders. 

SLATER  &  PALME  R, 

City  Office  and  Stores— 8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works— MARSHGATE  MILLS,  MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 
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STEEL  CROFT  FOUNDRY,  OTLEY,  YORKS,  ENGLAND. 


IAKEBS  OF  THE  “  DEFIANCE  ’’  WHARFEDALE  PRINTING  MACHINES,  St. 


Specially  Manufactured  for  Best  Book  and  Cut  Work,  and  are  pronounced  by  those  who  have 
seen  them,  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  FINISHED  Wbarfedile  MACHINES  in  the  market. 

All  Machines  fitted  with  Self-Acting  Double  Rolling  Motion,  for  ROLLING  the  FORME 
TWICE  TO  ONE  IMPRESSION,  which  can  be  ALTERED  while  the  Machine  is  running. 

Cylinder  travelling'  past  home,  which  ensures  Perfect  Register,  and  Patent 
Automatic  Cylinder  Stop. 


Estimates,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

London  Agents :  MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  96,  Farringdon  Street. 


JOHN  ELLIOTT,  SON,  &  CO. 

“Defiance”  Printing  Hacbine  forks, 


B.  DELLAGANA  k  CO.,  Limited, 

STepeOCYPG  FOUDDGPS,  ELGecpOCYPGRS,  & 

PBOTO-zineoGpspReps, 

LONDON— &  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET; 
48,  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn ;  and 
14,  Bisliopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  E.C. 

MANCHESTER — 62  &  62a,  Greengate,  Salford. 
LIVERPOOL — 35,  Atherton  Street. 

Gurued  Electros  and  Stereos  for  Rotary  Machines. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  CAST  TYPE  HIGH  TO  ANY  SIZE. 

Moulds  carefully  taken  in  the  Papier  Mache  process  at  one-third  of  the  Stereo 
price.  Surface  Metal  for  engravers  always  kept  in  stock,  and  Mounting  Boards  to 
order.  Application  for  Estimates  solicited. 

Carts  to  all  parts  of  London ,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  Daily. 


L,  CORNELISSEN 


PARIS,  VIENNA, 


1867  1873 


&  SON, 


PARIS, 


1878. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FRENCH  COLOURS  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Transfer  Paper  of  all  kinds  ;  grained  or  Chalk-drawing ; 

Diaphanie  for  Manuscripts  ;  Facsimile  and  Key  for  Chromo  :  Unstretchable  for 
Colour  Work  ;  Specialty  for  Gelatine,  &c.  &c. 

LIST  OF  PRICES  OUST  APPLICATION. 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  LONDON. 


Sole  Agents  appointed  for  DR.  SCHOENFELD’S  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 


Oldest  Manufactory  of  the  Real  GELATINOUS  COMPOSITION  FOR  PRINTIMG  ROLLERS.  Only  for 


Lowest  Prices.  Samples  and  Highest  Testimonials. 

ADDRESS FRANK  MANN,  32,  RUE  DES  PLANTES,  BRUSSELS  (BELGIUM). 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


Our  superior  sorts  are 
Continent  for  upwards 


DAMPED  TRANSFERS  for  First-class  Work. 

No.  2  b— Very  fine  Quality,  Size  of  sheet,  20  by  24  in.,  price  per  500  sheets,  90s. 

2  a  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2 — Fine  Quality  ,,  ,,  „ 

1  a  „  ,,  ,,  „ 

For  Ordinary  Work. 

No.  1 — Good  Quality.  Size  of  Sheets,  20^  by  23^  in.  Price  per  500  sheets,  45s. 
,,  A  ,,  ,,  20  ,,  24  in.  ,,  40s. 

‘‘PATENTED”  TRANSFER-PAPER  for  Dry  Transfers. 

Size,  20  by  24^  in.,  price  50s.  per  500  sheets.  Superior  quality,  no  damp-book 
required,  always  moist. 

DECALCOMANIE  PAPER,  very  good  quality.  Size,  205  by  28  in.,  45s.  per 
500  sheets. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS. 


60s. 

54s. 

50s. 


well  known  on  the 
of  Twenty  years. 


DRY  TRANSFERS  for  Chromos,  &c. 

No.  3— Size,  zo  by  25  in . price  per  500  sheets,  40s. 

,,4  ,,  20  by  24  in.  .  .  .1  ®°s 

,,  4a  ,,  ,,  .  .  •  •  •  *  ft  4°s* 

,,5  ,,  26  by  27  in.  (for  Mercantile  work)  ..  ,,  84s. 

Transparent  Sorts. 

No.  6— Size,  17  by  22  in .  price  per  500  sheets,  28s. 

,,  6  ,,  20  by  26  in.  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  .  >>  34^- 

,,  6a  ,,  31^  by  43^  ..  ..  ••  ••  >>  r35S. 

GRANULATED  PAPER  for  Chalk  Drawings. 

In  4  grades — very  fine,  fine,  middling,  and  coarse  grain.  Size,  20  by  25$  in., 
is.  8d.  per  sheet. 

TRANSPARENT  GRANULATED  PAPER  same  grades  as  above,  same  size, 
is.  4d.  per  sheet. 

Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Samples  sent  on  application . 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

KLIMSCH  A.  CO,?  FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAINE. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE.  - —  Furnival’s  Double 

Demy  Litho  Machine,  for  best  register. 
Cheap.  Terms  to  suit  buyers.  — •  Apply, 
Jeffries  &  Sons,  Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  at  low  prices,  on  Credit 

or  Cash  discount,  a  large  lot  of  Papers, 
Boards,  Chromos,  &c.,  part  of  extensive 
Stocks  recently  purchased  by  us.  Apply, 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers,  Bristol. 

FOR  SALE  on  long  terms  of  Credit 
and  at  low  prices,  several  Letterpress, 
Lithographic,  Guillotine,  and  Rolling 
Machines,  Printing  and  Arming  Presses,  &c. 
— Apply,  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Stationers, 
Bristol. 

For  sale.— newspaper 

FOLDING -MACHINES,  Second¬ 
hand,  thoroughly  overhauled.  Also  NEW 
FOLDING-MACHINES,  Single  or  Double 
Feed. — Apply,  Joseph  Foster  &  Sons, 
Bow-lane  Ironworks,  Preston. 

PICTURES  (Oil  and  Water  Colour) 

by  well-known  artists  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalogue,  with  prices,  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  G. 
DAVIES,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

A  MERICAN  ORGAN,  by  BELL. 

13 L  — A  Splendid  Instrument,  with  14 
Stops  and  4  Rows  of  Reeds.  Suitable  for 
School,  Chapel,  Mission  Hall,  or  Drawing¬ 
room.  New  and  unused.  List  price  50 
Guineas.  Will  be  Sold  a  Bargain  for  Cash. 
Apply,  “Organ,”  care  of  The  Mercantile 
Advertising  Company,  Limited,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 

PRESS  FOR  SALE,  Cheap.  Size, 

Crown  Folio.  Suitable  for  pulling 
proofs  and  odd  jobs.  May  be  seen,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  obtained  at  P.  Watt  &  Co.,  6,  Dyer’s- 
buildings,  E.C, 

LITHO  FOREMAN.— Wanted  an 

experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
Litho  Department.  Four  machines  ;  mixed 
class  of  work ;  a  profit-sharing  system  in 
operation.  Applicant  must  be  well  up  in  trans¬ 
ferring  register  jobs,  with  good  taste  for  effects. 
Preference  to  one  with  ability  in  draughtsman¬ 
ship.  — Apply,  stating  wages  required  and  full 
particulars,  to  Thomas  Bushill  &  Sons, 
Manufacturing  Stationers,  Coventry,8 

A  DVERTISING  OF  EVERY 

l\  DESCRIPTION  undertaken  by  the 
Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 
Limited,  73,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
Sele  Lessees  of  the  Advertising  Spaces  on  the 
Southampton  Tramcars  and  ’Buses.  Adver¬ 
tisements  received  for  all  the  London,  Pro¬ 
vincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers  ;  also, 
for  Time  Tables,  Periodicals,  Trade  Papers, 
and  every  Advertising  Medium  throughout  the 
World.  Estimates,  &c.,  free  on  application. 


T70R  SALE,  8-h.p.  OTTO  GAS 

L  ENGINE,  with  about  85  feet  ot  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  &c. — Alexander  Gow  &  Co., 
1 15,  Farringdon-road,  E.C. 

CITUATION  WANTED  by  Litho- 

v3  graphic  Printer,  well  up  in  Transferring 
Button  Cards,  Stationery  of  all  kinds,  &c. 
Handy  with  pen.  Specimens  and  reference 
may  be  had  on  application  to  D.  L.  Yardley, 
15,  Union-street,  Coventry. 

ENGRAVER,  COPPERPLATE.— 

1  Wanted,  for  Brisbane,  a  first-class  man, 
accustomed  to  general  commercial  work. — - 
Address  full  particulars  to  Watson,  Ferguson, 
&  Co.,  162a,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London, 
E.C. 

T  ITHOGRAPHIC  ARTIST  and 

J — j  WRITER  Wanted  for  Brisbane, 
Queensland.  Must  be  thoroughly  good  at 
script  and  lettering,  also  well  ;.up  in  general 
work. — -Address  full  particulars  to  Watson, 
Ferguson,  &  Co.,  162a,  QueenVictoria-street, 
London,  E.C. 

ASTER  PRINTERS.— Overseer, 

practical,  energetic,  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  (principally  Metropolitan),  Book, 
General  Jobbing,  &c.,  desires  New  Engage¬ 
ment.  Testimonials. — “Overseer,”  care  of 
Mr.  Fitt,  8,  Friday-street,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  Town  Traveller,  on 

commission.  One  having  a  knowledge 
of,  or  connection  in,  the  printing  trade  pre¬ 
ferred. — Address,  Z.,  Office  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  73,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.C. 

—  THE  — 

Central ♦ Agency 

-  FOR  - 

Business  Transfers, 
Partnerships, 

—  AND  — 

MISCELLANEOUS  AGENCY 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

KENSINGTON  *  CHAMBERS, 

78,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

•I*  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  +» 


T,  &  R,  GRAHAM, 

4,  BRIDGE  STREET,  PAISLEY, 

GUMMED  TICKET 

MANUFACTURERS. 

^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAi 


A.B™ 

Photo-Zinco 

Etcher. 


ENGRAVER 

ON 

WOOD,  &c. 

HIGH  QUALITY  and 
LOWEST  CHARGES. 

26,  Poppins  Ct. 

FLEET  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


TELEPHONE  Ho.  169.  Begistersd  Telegraph  Address 

INVENTION.  LONDON. 

TO  INVENTORS. 

GENERAL  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Established  1830. 

G,  P,  REDPERN  &  CO, 
LONDON:  4,  SOUTH  ST.,  FINSBURY; 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  &  BRUSSELS. 

Provisional  Protection  for  nine  months  under  the 
new  Act,  £2-  3s.  ;  to  complete  the  Patent  for  four 
years,  £7.  7s.  French  Patent,  including  first  year’s  tax 
£jo  Belgian  Patent,  £3.  Imperial  German  Patent, 
£  10.  10s.  United  States  Patent,  including  all  expenses 
for  the  whole  term,  £17.  10s.  Circular  of  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  applying  for  Letters 
Patent,  cost  of  European  Patents  generally,  and  also 
of  Colonial  Patents,  forwarded  upon  application 
Trade-marks  and  Designs  registered  in  England  and 
abroad.  _ _  _ _ _ 

ELECTROTYPES  » 

—  OF  — 

ENGRAVINGS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Fot  Illustrated  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets,  Volumes,  School  Books , 
Guide  Books ,  &*c.  & -v. 

POE  S  A,XjIEC  BY 

HENRY  G.  DAVIES, 
73,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Proofs  on  Application. 

BEST  GOODS  At"  LOWEST  PRICES. 


ill 


37 

’UpperJhames!? 

OND  ON.  E£ 


Send  Sample  Order,  and  you  will  Repeat. 


P  R  INTING  INKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  EARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS :  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 
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NO  DAMPING-BOOK  REQUIRED 

IN  USING 

KREBS’  *  CELEBRATED  +  UNIVERSAL  *  TRANSFER  +  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  COLOUR  WORK,  ENGRAVINGS,  &c. 

Always  Moist  and  Ready  for  Use,  Transfers  Dry,  does  net  Stretch  or  Shrink. 

Price  per  Ream  of  500  Sheets,  20  in.  by  25  in..  55s.,  delivered;  per  Quire,  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

InTO  MORB^GBAINEI)  STONES 

BY  USING 

KREBS’  CELEBRATED  GRANULATED  OR  GRAINED  PAPERS. 

No.  o  to  3. — Very  Fine,  Fine,  Middling,  Coarse.— Size,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  Price  per  Quire,  38s.,  delivered  ;  per  Single  Sheet,  2s.,  post  free. 

Special  Chalks  for  Drawing,  9 S.  per  gross  ;  per  box,  12  Sticks,  Is.,  post  free. 

WIRITZISTG-  TBA  ILTSIEPIBIRS,  TBACING  TBANTSPEBS,  &c.  FLIES  FFZEZEU 

EXPORT  HOUSE,  SENEFELDER,  FRED.  KREBS,  FRANKFORT- ON-MAINE. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

P.  WATT  8c  00.,  6,  DYER'S  BUILDINGS,  HOLB0RN,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
Printing  Materials, 


P.  WATT  &  CO. 


6,  DYER’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN  ( 


OPPOSITE 
FURNIVAL’S  INN 


Agents  for  Printing  and 
Lithographic  Machinery 

.),  London,  E.C. 


NEW  BRONZE  BOX  and  BRONZE 

SIFTER. 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  ALL  LITHOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Keeps  new  Bronze  Glean,  and  Cleans  used  Bronze.  •§♦  Price  12«-  6^.  flef.  cash. 

Registered  No.  103,397. 

NEW  HDTTSTXZsT Gr  -  OFF  lVC_A.CTTin^T3E 

FOR  DUSTING-OFF  THE  SURPLUS  BRONZE  FROM  ALL  KINDS  OF  PAPER,  INCLUDING  TISSUE. 

Sizes  Double- Royal,  Quad-Crown,  and  Quad-Demy.  For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  as  above. 


THE 


MINERVA”  ;!F-  “CROPPER 

ORIGINAL  PLATEN  MACHINE  OF  WHICH  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


53 


For  Recent 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 


See  Prospectus. 


Mm. 


H. 


Messrs.  McCORQUODALE  &  CO.  have  30  MINE RV AS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 


O 

u. 


CROPPER  (6  CO.,  Great  Alfred  Street,  NOTTINGHAM. 

LONDON  DEPOT:  33,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C, 
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GUSTAV  NAJORK, 

CHROMO  PAPER  MANUFACTURER,  LEIPZIG-PLAGWITZ 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 


SPECIALTY 


PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


Paper  &  Cardboards 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 

COLOUR  PRINTING. 

THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  THE 

WELL  KNOWN  IMPORTANT  BERMAN 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Fancy  Stationery  and  Label  Manufacturers,  Photo- 
Lithographers,  and  Letterpress  Printers, 

BUY  REGULARLY  THE  SHOTS) -PAPERS 

AND  GARQB1ARQS  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
ABOVE  MENTIONED  ESTABLISHMENT. 
FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  REDUCED  PRICES. 


The  continual  necessary  enlargement  of  the  Establishment  proves  the  superiority  of  its  productions. 

Art-Papers  for  illustrated  work,  enamelled  on  both  sides ;  any  quality  and  thickness  desired. 

SILVERLOCK’S  Patent 

IMPROVED  BRONZING  MACHINE 


As  in  use  at  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co. ,  Waterlow  &  Sons,  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Bristol,  Wellington  &  Co.  Gloucester,  and  elsewhere. 


We  are  new  making  a  Quad  Crown  size  fo.-  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


Bronzes  perfectly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any 
other  Machine. 

We  can  confidently  claim  that  this  Bronzing 
Machine  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and  best, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  or  require  repairs. 

From  E.  s.  &  A.  Robinson  &  Co.  To  W.  B.  Silverlock  &  Co. 

Bristol.  London. 

Oct.  24,  1888. 

“In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in 
stating  the  Bronzing  Machine  with  which  you  have  supplied 
us  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 

We  have  laiely  sent  out  many  of  these  improved 
machines  on  trial,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been 
approved  of  and  kept. 

W.  B.  SILVERLOCK  &  CO., 

58,  The  Exchange,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 
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THE  AIR  BRUSH. 


This  Instrument  distributes  by  a  jet  of  air,  any  dilute  liquid  pigment, 
whether  water-colour  or  lithographic  ink.  Work  done  with  the  AIR 
BRUSH  either  in  designing,  or  upon  the  stone,  is  accomplished  with 
extreme  rapidity. 

No  lithographic  studio  can  afford  to  neglect  this  instrument. 

REDUCED  PRICE,  EIGHT  GUINEAS,  COMPLETE. 

FOR  SAMPLES  OF  WORK  AND  TESTIMONIALS  APPLY  TO 

AIR  BRUSH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

New  Stone  Buildings,  64,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

Country  and  Foreign  Agents: 

P.  WATT  &  CO.  68,  DYERS’  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Mander  Brothers, 

WO  ITERHAMPIOIS. 


LONDON 


OFFICE:  17,  6EACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

WAREHOUSE :  165,  OXFORD  STREET  (opposite  Princess’s  Theatre). 


Mrj^nSTTJE’jSLOTTJE.ElH.S  OIF1 


PRi  SNTTi  jNG  _ 

*s  (JofoutA,  aitb  V arttieftea.  s* 

Special  Inks  for  Web,  Rotary ,  News-  Wharfedale,  and  other  Fast  Machines. 

Unsurpassed  Jet  Black  and  Brilliant  Coloured  Inks  ( Letterpress  and  Lithographic), 
Smooth-working,  in  every  variety  of  Shade,  for  any  kind  of  Work,  and  for  all  Climates. 


FINEST  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS,  VARNISHES,  AND  DRY  COLOURS. 

STSmPIP.G  ADD  emBOSSinG  COLOURS. 

“  n?,I3VCTJS  ”  Ii.OXiX.ElI?,  COMPOSITION 

'gToneCltcs  in  fgoCouvs  for  ItTa&ers.  -H4- 

An  Improved  Litho  Ink 

For  rolling  up  Transferred  or  other  Stones. 

A  stone  rolled  up  with  Litholine  will  stand  the  acid  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  the  ordinary  litho  ink  is  used,  thereby  producing  a  trans¬ 
ferred  stone  equal  to  the  original.  By  using  Litholine,  a  stone  is  prepared 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  taken.  Less  water  is  required  while  printing, 
and  a  saving  of  ink  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent.  Litholine  is  sold  in 
tubes  ready  for  immediate  use  at  12s.  6d.  per  tube. 

Samples  Forwarded  on  Application. 
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